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BOKN'S   SCHOOL   AHO'COLLEGE   SERIES.     IF' 

1.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK-  Grie^liiicli  stext,  willithi-  vimous  reailiiigg 
of  Mill  1111(1  Sclidlz  at  loot  of  [mm',  luid  I'arallel  Kcfereiu'cs  in  the  margin ;  bIso  a 
Critical  liUroduciioii  ami  Cliioiiolo?ical  Tables,  liy  an  KiniiiCMt  Scholar.  With 
two  facsimiles  of  Grrck  Manuscnots.  I'ust  8vo.  (CoO  pagis)  clolli,  3s.  M.  Or, 
with  a  complete  Greek  and  inglisu  Lcxieou  to  tfie  New  Teatanient  (250  pages 
ailditiona!),  is. 

mifQm  W!TH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY, 

BARBAULD'S    (MRS.)    SELECTIONS     FROM     THE    SPECTATOR,    TATLER, 

GUARDIAN,  AND  FREEHOLDER.     In  i  Vols.    a^.  UJ.  per  Voliune.  g^ 

BRITISH  POETS,  from  Mii.roN  to  Kikke  W'hitk,  Cabinet  Kdition,  com])risin;;,  in  a  fi>i 
very  smtill  but  renmrkalilr  clear  type,  as  much  matter  as  the  sixty  voluuies  of  fi)^- 
Johnson's  Poets.    Coiiijilele  in  l  Vols.    I'miHspiices.    Us. 

CARYS  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.    Extra  cloth.    7s.  Gil. 

CATTERMOLE'S  'EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL.  21  exquisite  Engravings  o 
.Meel,  from  Designs  by  biniseif.     I'ost  8vo.     'is.  f'!. 

CHILLINGWORTHS  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTAf  TS.    Zs.  6</. 

CLASSIC  TALES;  comprising  the  Vicar  of  W«kefiekl,   Klizaiielh,  Paul  and  Virzi'iiii,  «,v   .^^i 

LiiiUivrr's  Tiiivel.*,  Sirrne's  Sentimrntal  Journey,  Sorrows  of  Wcrtcr,  Tlieocl"sius  ^\':X^i 

aiiil  Constautia,  Castle  of  Otranlo,  and  Ka.^srlas'.     12ino.    7  I'orlraits.    8i.  6U.  iv^i£>-. 

DEMOSTHENES.    Xrmislulcd  liy  Lkl.\nu.     Fvrlnnl.    Ss.  §^>^''^ 

DICKSON  AND  MOWBRAY  ON  POULTRY,    Kdiicd   by  Mas.  Loudon,    Ulustra-  S^^'V>'i! 

lions  by  lUKvr.v,  linciuJinj  the  Cocbin-Ciiiiia  Fowl).     5s.  i!^\,\"'')r' 

HORACE'S  ODES  AND  ERODES,  trinslaled  literally  and  rlivthmically  by  the  Rct. 
w.  skVvki.]..    :;j.  lul. 

IRVING'3  (WASHINGTON!  V70RKS.  Coiuiilcte  in  10  Vols.  1/.  lo».,  orSj.  Gd.  per  vol. 
JOYCES  INTRODUCTION- TO  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.    Zs.  Gd. 
LAMARTINES  THREE  MONTHS  IN  PO'vVER.    Stwed   2s. 

LAMARTINE'S  POETICAL  MEDITATIONS  AND  RELIGIOUS  HARMONIES, 
with  Ilio;;raiilii(al  Sketch.     I'uilraU.     Cloth,  Zs.  Ijd. 

LAWRENCE'S  LECTURES  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY.  AND  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  Or   MAN.     riatts,  as. 

LILLYS  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTROLOGY.  A  N'i;\t  and  hiipiovcd  Mition,  by 
Z.^DKiEi.,  Willi  his  Gr;>mm,ir  of  .'istrology,  and  'I'aliies  of  Nativities,     is. 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTFRTAINING  NATURALIST;  »  Descriplior.  of  more  than 
Five  Hundred  Animals,  with  Indexes  of  Si-iciitilic  and  Topiilar  Naiuea.  IFit/i 
iifiriiriU  of  hW  II'mi.IcuIs,  hi/  \ir.\iiCK.,  llMlVKt,  &c.     7j.  GJ. 

MILLER'S  PHILOSOPHY-  OF  HISTORY.    Third  Kdition,  +  vols..  3^.  Gd.  each. 

MITFORD'S  (MISS"  OUR  VILLAGE-  N'ew  Edition,  icitli  H'oodaUs,  and  beautiful 
Froutispirci-s  o»  .'>lfr>.  rM  cloth.    2  Vols.,  each  c.i. 

P'XRKES'  CHEMICAL  CATECHISM.    New  Kdition,  iciV/j  TTooinits,  Zs.Gil 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  1)y  Ciiai.meks,  in  1  Vol.,  3j.  6J. 

V the  same,  with  -iO  SUel  EuijrMinijt.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  as. 

STANDARD    LIBRARY    CYCLOPEDIA    OF   POLITICAL,  CONSTITUTIONAL, 

STATISTICAL,  AND  FORENSIC  KNOWLEDGE.     4  Vols.,  3j.  ed.  each. 

This  »ork  contains  k.i  mncli  ni  cijhl  onlinjiry  r.ctnTos.    It  was  first  imbliihed  in  another  slmpo      S^y, 

hv  Mr.  Chirlcs  Knight,  nnder  tin  iiil€  o.'  I'nliiiotl  Dii;ti»nirT.  at  JLI  IBs.     'i  he  Coiupi.cr,      ©".-o 

.Mil.  Georg«  Loot,  i.^  o:it  of  t!it  moit  coniiieient  bcholiri  of  the  d:iy.  '^^^i 

JNCLE   TOM'S   CABIN,    wi'li    Introductory    Remarks    by  the    Ukv.  J.  Sdbem.'ix,      gj^V; 

Sprinted  in  a  hugi;  clear  type,  with  head-lines  of  Contents).     2i.  Gd.  ^^. 

The  same,  on  fine  paper,  with  8  ww  lUmlratiotts  by  I.kecii  and  Gll-ltKHT, 

cud  a  beiuUiful  Frontisiiiece  b'j  lIl.NCiu.ifK.     'As.  Gd.  . 
THE  V/IDE.  WIDE  WORLD,  by  fiLi7..\BETU  Wkthek'/li,.    Comjilete  in  1  Volume, 
with  Front isjiiect,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd. 

The  same,     mih  3  highli/  fiiusheil  Siigrathtgs  on  Sic:!,  as. 
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l'Mi/,rm  trith  the  Stand  \BD  h\i-ix\h.y,  price  us.,  r-  rii-d  otheneiae. 

1.  STAUNTON'S  CHIISS  PLAYERS  HAND  BOO:..  •"'"»• 

?.  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING,  l)y  Till-;   llfVAL  .VO.VDi.MiCI.VNS. 
3,4,  C.  15,  ^^  60.  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS;  or,  Skctcli  of  a  1'1iv«chI  Descnpt^-u 

cit  tlir    liiivfrsi-.     Traiislalfil.   Willi    N.iic--     l.v    i;.  C.   fur,.,     (ii   ;',    \><\t..    i;   ,-.'■ 

Portrait.    This  Tnuislatioii  is  more  c:: 

j)'i:ice(l  beneath  the  text,     llmnlioldt's  :i 

ItitliiTIo    supjiressed,     arc    inchuk-J ;    iu  ,        .  !  -  . 

V()l.  1—4,  -Alos.  (I./.;   Viil.  5.  hs. 
5.  STAUNTON  S  CHESS  PLAYER'S  COMPANION,  comprising  n  New  Treatise  on 

OUU  a  Colli'cli'iii  ol'  M.itrli  (laiiu-s.  Original  I'rolilcms,  iic. 

6  HAND-BOOK  OF  GAPyiES,  l.v  V.UUOUS  AM.XTKUllS  and  PROFF.'^SOUS 

7  HUMBOLDTS  VIEY/S  OF  NATURE,  with  coloured  riew  of  Chiniliurazo,  he. 
9.  RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY,  AND  PAL/EONTOLOGY,  Kevued  by  Dr.  Weiciit, 

with  t!/iw(iril.'!  iif  I'l')    I  ustnitiuns  on  Wood. 

10.  STOCKHARDTS  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Exemplified  in  Simple  Eipe- 
riiiR'iils,  with  intwtird.s  of-l^^  lllvstrntions. 

11.  DR.  G.  A.  MANTILL'S  PETRIFACTIONS  AND  THEIR  TEACHINGS ;  A 
llaiui-H«ioklo;he  lussilsin  the  British  Museum.  Jieaulijul  Wood  Engraeui^s.  hs. 

12.  AGASSIZ  AND  GOULDS  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.  New  aiid  Enlaresc 
Kdili<iii,  vilh  ncurti,  I-IM)  Ilhistratiotu. 

13.  19,  Sc  2B.  HUMBOLOTS  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  TRAVELS  V.A 
AMERICA.     'iVi:!,  limeral  Index. 

14.  PYE  SMITHS  GEOLOGY  AND  SCRIPTURE.    Fifth  Edition,  with  Memoir. 
-.0.  OERSTEDS  SOUL  IN  NATURE.  &.c.     Portrait. 
17.  STAUNTONS  CHESS  TOURNAMENT,  kUH  Diagrams. 
IS  ii  20.    BRIDGEWATER    TREATISES.      KiiiBY    ou  the    History,    Habit*,   and 

liis'iiirts  ■>f  AiiHiials  ;  Kilitud  iv  X.  KvmkrJo.vks.  In  2  Vols.  Many  lllustratio::!:. 

21.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Kii)B  On  the  AUaptatioH  of  Exterua. 
NaiiiiT  to  till'  I'liysiciil  Cosiditiou  of  Man.     Zs.  &d. 

22.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  WiirwKi.i/s  Astronomy  and  General  Physics, 
rdiisidercd  with  reference  to  >'atnral  Tlicology.  Portrait  of  the  Earl  c' 
j'.'riili/incnlcr.     Sj.  {ut. 

C3.  SCHOUWS  EARTH,  PLANTS,  AND  MAN,  and  KOBELL'S  SKETCHf.S 
FROM  THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM,  Translated  hv  A.   llxuvKtY,  F.K.S.,  k,'^ 

24.  BRIDGEWATER    TREATISES.      Liiai.mkrs    on    the    Adaptation  ot    fcitcji 
I> „! lire  ti)  the  .\lorr.l  ami  Intelleetuol  Constitution  of  Man,  » ith  the  Author's  last 
CoiTL'Ctiniis,  ,iuil  liio^jraphical  Sketch  bv  tlic  Rkv.  Dk.  Cl-mming. 

25.  BACONS  NOVUM 'ORGANUM  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING 
Complete,  w;th  .Nntrs,  bv  J.  DKvriY.  M.A. 

25  &  27.  HUMPHREYS  COIN  COLLECTOR'S  MANUAL:  a  popular  iiitrodur'i,,u 
to  the  Sillily  o!  Coins,  ancient  and  modern  ;  with  elaborate  Indexes,  and  ntimerc:  : 

(J  hiijhly-fini.':ked  Lu/irnrin/;!  on  Wood  and  Steel,  2  Vols. 

.-;?    29.  COMTES    PHILOSOPHY   OF  THE   SCIENCES,  Edited  from   the  'Conr*  Ct 
(j  JMiilosopliie  Positive,'  bv  G.  H.  Lkwks,  Ksq. 

■Ji    30.  MANTELLS  (Dk.)  GEOLOGICAL   EXCURSIONS,   inrludini  THE   ISLE  C? 
©  WIGHT.  New  Edition,  bvT.  Rl'PertJoxks.     Woodcuts  and  Map. 

;i   31.  HUNTS    POETRY   OF  SCIENCE;   or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Xjt  Mature.    Third  KdiJion,  revised  and  enlarged. 

^   32  8c.  33.  ENNEMOStRS  HISTORY  OF  MAGIC.    Translated  from  the  German  by 
^  William  llowrn-.     Wuli  ai,  Apneudix  bv  .Mary  IIowitt.    In  2  Vols. 

^    34,  HUNTS  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS-     Numeroiu  Woodcuts. 

Q    36.  HANDBOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICI  NE,  bv  an  eminent  Phvsician  (700  pages). 

_j.    3S.  STANLEYS  CLASSIFIED  SYNOPSIS  of  Dutch,  Flemish,  ami  Gcrniiui  Piuniera. 

Q    ii7.  BRIDGEWATER    TREATISES       Prol't   on    Chemistry,     Meteroiofen,-,  and  the 

^  FuiKtion  of  Dn.'estiou.     Kdiied  bv  Dr.  GmrriTHS.     Coloured  Maj^s.. 

§    33.  JOYCES  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES.     New  and  Enlarged  Editmii,  completed  in 

^  the  present  state  of  knowitdce,  bv  Da.  Gi'.irtn  its.     Numerous  U'uodculs. 

39.  STOCKHARDTS   AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY.     Addressed  to  Eannets. 
With  Notes  by  IIknfrey  and  a  Paper  bv  J.  J.  .\lEClll. 
^    40.  BLAIR'S    CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLES,    reviskd   and  enlarged  ;  compre- 
'^  liendiii;;  the  Chrnnoloiry    and   History  of  the   World  to  1S.50.     By  J.  W.  RosSE, 

:-^  (upwards  of  S''()  pau'es). '  Double  volume,  1().>-. — or  half  morocco,  12i.  6i/. 

•^    41.  BOLLEYS  MANUAL  OF  TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS;  a  Guide  tor  the  Testing  of 

->  Natural  and  .Vniticial  Suhstaneee,  bv  H.  H.  Paul.    lUO  Wood  En'.;ravin!rs. 
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BOHN'S  SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

42  &,47.  MANTELLS  WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY;  TUicdit.,  revised  byT.  Rupf.nr  ^< 

JoNKs.   Colouicd  Cit  )li>;;i(iil  Map  of  Ji;ii>;liiii(l ;  iOD  wood-cuts.   2  vols.  Jt.Gtl.v.nch.  Jj- 

3  is, 46.  CARPENTER'S  ZOOLOGY;  revised  and   compli't.d  to  tlie  preseot  time,  o', 

©. 


?'S  ZOOLOGY;  revised  and   compli't.d  to  the  preseot  time, 
vols.  I  nearly  (itKI  p:ii;c.i  i-ai-h,  Cv.  each.     With  many  hundred  Wood  Eii;.aavinjr3. 
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'W.  CARPENTcRS  CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ASTRONOMY  &.   HOROLOGY. 

With  1>1  UUisnati.ms. 

AG  ii  54.  INDEX  OF  DATES,  coni))rehi'ndhi'j:t!ie])rincipul  Facts  iu  the  Chronolopiv  and 
liistory  of  the  World,  Iroiu  the  earliisi  to  llie  present  time.  By  J.  W.  KossK, 
in  two  parts,  I'onniii'inno  very  thick  vuliinic,  \0s.;  or  half  nioroeco,  12.S.  del. 

48  &  49.  MANTELL'S  MEDALS  OF  CREATION;  or  First  Lessons  in  Geolo|ryiuid 
((isriiiic  Remains.     2  vols.    3011  wood-cuts.     \')S. 

51.  CARPENTERS  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY. 
New  Kilitiou,  carctullv  revised,     217  Wood  En>;ravii;i;s.     lis. 

02.  DEJUSSIEUS  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,    iiv  J.  H.  Wilson.    ?50  woodcuts. 

r3.  CARPENTERS  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.     With  otiO  Illustrations.     Cs. 

Ci.  CHEVflEULON  COLOUR:  its  llariiiouy.  Contrast  and  .Application.  ]Jy  Cuaeles     gw/- 

.Maim EL.     (Tlic  only  edition  which  jrives  the  entire  work.)     I'lates,  ai.  ©iar^V 

Ui-,  with  tiie  uddiriuu  of  10  coloured  plates.  7*.  Gi/.  ^^v') 

55.  MORPHYS  GAMES  OF  CHESS.    By  J.  LbwENTiiAt,.    Portrixit  nnd  Memoir.        ©xj'/; 

oV.  STAUNTONS  CHESS  PRAXIS;  A  SUI'PLICMKNT  TO  TIIE  CHKSS  ^i\ 
PL.VVKK'S  ll.ANDHOOK;  coulaiuiug  a  revised  Code  of  Chess  Laws  and  ©to)'', 
Mur()!i)'s  Games,     ijs.  S<^<,/ 

53  &■  o3.  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  system.itically  ^^i,V 
investigated;  with  an  iiiiriulnctory  view  of  its  coinpaiative  state  in  Foreign  ^O^^)/' 
Countires.  13y  Anihsew  Urk,  M.U.  New  edition,  completed  to  the  present  g^/X 
lime,  bv  P.  L.SiM.Mo.NDSi.     In  2  Vols,  with  150  Illustrations.  ^oJv') 

60.  URES  p'hILOSOPHY  OF  MANUFACTURES;  or,  au  Exposition  of  the  Factory    ^.\^-i^y 

i>y stem  of  Great  Uiitain.     Third  Kditiiin,  cuntiiined  to  the  present  tluic,  by  P.  L.    otv-^V 
SiMMo.NDS,  F.S  S.     Pnuble  Voltune  ^upwards  of  81)0  pagies),  7*.  Cxi.  SJ' \N''^ 

61.  ELEMENTS    OF   EXPERIMENTAL   AND    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY-     l^v    ^f^^, 

Jaukz    Hogg,   M.RC.S,  itc.     Second  Edition,   coirected  and  ejilaiyed,  wiiii    2:>^^/ 
upwards  of  400  woodcuts.  ^  ®5^«^ 


BOH'^S  IlLBSTRATEOUBRMY. 

Vniforni  with  the  Sr.\.\».\KD  LliiK.vnY,  at  as.  per  vj'unie. 

to  8.   LODGES  PORTRAITS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONAGES  OF   GREAT 
.    HiUT.\l.\.     8  Vols.,  post  bvo.     2-iO  Furtrmts. 

CnUIKSHANKS  THREE  COURSES  AND  DESSERT,  ^'hh  hO  lUustrafwns. 
.PiCKERING  S  RACES  Of  MAN.     Witii  numerous  Fui  trails,  (or  coloured  Is.  6,.'.) 
K.TTOS  SCRIPTURE  LANDS,  AND  BIBLICAL  ATLAS,  with  2i  Maps,    ir 

Coloured,  ^s.  U. 
WHITES  SELBORNE,  by  PiR  William  Jakdike  and  E.Jesse.    40/;*i;  Jroo. 

£iiyriivi»_(/s,  r.$.     Or,  coloured,  7*.  6,1 

DIDRONS  CHRISTIAN  ICONOGRAPHY.     With  150  Etifirdvings.    Vol.  I. 

REDDI.NG  ON   WINES.     -New  and  llerised  Edition,  wiiA  20  4?rtKii/((i  Woo</e«/j. 

£4  15.  ALLENS  BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY.    New  Edition.    Jinlaigcd    Ci!j=!/'V 

by  tlie  .•Viithor.     Si'mrruns  fine  I'urtrtiils  m\  S\i:c].     2  Vols.  S^T'^ 

&  :8.  ROME  IN   THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY.     Fifth  Edition,  in  2  Vols,    «jo// 

with  MJitie  SIrrI  l':,„irar;,i(is,  and  1ik1c\.  ^^\'\ 

MAXWELLS  VICTORIES  OF  WELLINGTON  AND  THE  BRITISH  ARMIES,    ^^{f.; 

with  h'liij rcipi u;/s  idi  S(fel.  ^^  'v 

LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON,  by  "  A.N  Old  Soi.dikr,"  compiled  from  the  materials  if     ^^j~' 

Maxwell;  with  au  .\ccoiint  of  the  Funeral.  IS  hi  ^hly-Jinifhed  steel  Enf^uvinsrs-    ^^.!^y. 

MARY  AND     WM    HOWITTS  STORIES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LIFE,     (Cr^c! 

with  211  hfniitifnl  Steel  Emiranngs.  S^^'.A 

,  BECHSTEINS    CAGE   and    CHAMBER    BIRDS,   iuchidin-;:  Sm';KT's  Warblers.     ^-^^''^ 

New  Edition,  iivailv  enlaiicd,  nnmerui'S  Plates  (or  Coloured'.  7s.  t\U.)  Shvl' 

NORWAY  AND    ITS  SCENERY,  comprisin;,'  Prick's  Journal,  wilh  large  Addi-     ^^''A 

tions  and  a  Koad  Hook.     Kdiied  by  Taos.  FoiiESTEK,  Esq.     U'Uk  22  lilitst'itiotu,     ^XV; 

beantifulli/  E,ujruvd  on  Steel  by  Lucas.  *??'C'' 

'.•  The  lload  liook  is  sold  seuarately,  prica  2j.  SJv'*^ 
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BOHH'S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBKAEY.  ( 


24.  CHINA:   PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  HISTORICAL, 'V'''""""*  ""'""' 

,,,  ,  ^  of  Ara  mill  llic  Hiiniifif,  Mam  niul  \n«iii.     Jtluilralt,!  by  1(X)  WouJ  Euqraciu.iS. 

rv\°'vO     25.  PICTORIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  LONDON.    ''''M  205  Engratinijt  nnd  larne  M  'p. 
''^»-^26.    MARY      HOWITT'S     PICTORIAL     CALENDAR      OF     THE     SEASONS 

t3r  Vpirardsof  \n)  niustratitnj. 

^'     27.  DANTE,  trnnslated   into  Liiglisli  Verse  by  I.  C.  WRicnT,  M.A.    Tliird  KJiliu  . 

'jt  carefiillv  rcrised.     Purtrait,  and  34  Ilhislrationi  on  Slid,  ufler  Ft.AXMAN. 

rv    V3     2SSi20.   MU'OIE'S  BRITISH  BIRDS-    2  \<'\i..  loilh  aijiyures  of  Hirdt,  and  7  <■/ ^':    ' 
/|V'{c>a  (Or,  uiih  iht  Plaits  Culomed,  "it.  Cut.  jier  Vol.) 

~/)^K*    30   "^ASSOS  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED,  lr»i:ilRl«d  into  English  Verse,  by  J.  H. 
^rv-y^.^  IVim.t.     4lli  t-dilion.     ■-+  Enyravinga  on  Wood,  and  8  on  Steel. 


\'(-!Yi!%  31.  INDIA:   PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  HISTORICAL,   from  the  Eiirlicst 

.-'i:/;^^  Times  to  tliu  rreseiil.     Ui'ji  and  uyvcurdi  uf  JOO  Enj/ratingt  on  Wood. 

'  vVi^  32.  NICOLINIS  HISTORY  Of  THE  JESUITS.    PortcatU  •/ lyiyolii,  Laiiiez,  Xavicr, 

'/""ivJr?  liorgi.i,  .^cquaviva,  Pere  l;i  Cliiii«e,  llicci,  artd  Pope  Gangiinilli. 

;r.|.*°'^  33.  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  with  lUustratious  by  Stoiiiard  and  Uaiivby,  12  heaulifut 

'       '*^,^  HiigiariitiS  o?i  Steel,  and  74  on  Wood. 

9  34.  WALKERS  MANLY  EXERCISES;  contrining  Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Shooting, 
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■°  IIany  years  before  the  death  of  I\Iichel  Angelo,  two  bio- 

§  graphical  tracts  of  him  were  published,  one  by  Vasari,  the 

^.jther  by  Condivi;  both  equally  admirers  of  his  genius,  and 

?.  )anegyrists  of  his  fame.     Condivi  prematurely  published  hiS; 

*  if  which  he  has  given  the  folloAving  account,  to  apologise  for 

'     3  defects.     "  I  was  collecting  and  arranging  my  materials, 

^ .   hen  some  unforeseen  circumstances  arose,  which,  for  two 

^*wasons,  obliged  me  to  accelerate,  nay  even  precipitate,  my 

"'  Jography.     In  the  first  place,  because  some  have  been  em- 

P   pying  themselves  in  writing  about  this  great  man,  who  have 

'^''jbt  been  so  Avell  acquainted  with  him,  I  believe,  as  I  am;  in 

'  pnsequence  of  which  they  have  said  what  is  not  true,  and 

'   mitted  many  things  that  deserve  particularly  to  be  known. 

econdly,   some  persons  to  whom  I  intrusted  my  plans  and 

iformation,  have  availed  themselves  of  my  knowledge,  as  if 

,  )  appropriate  it  to  their  own  honour  and  advantage:  there- 

'   jre,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  foi'mer,  and  to  prevent  the 

*■  njury  of  tiie  latter,  I  resolved  to  give  this  life  of  Michel 

'  \ngelo  to  the  public,  imperfect  as  it  is;  and  what  remains  to 

'■■ac  said,  I  will   communicate  to  the  world  at  a  future  time 

vith  more  deliberation."     This  work  is  rather  an  assembljige 

f  crude  materials,  where  all  the  facts  have  an  equal  impor.- 

'l^lice,  than  a  Life,  where  any  discrimination  of  character  i* 
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marked,  or  tlic  parts  unitod  to  compose  a  whole.     Of  tl. 
mithor  nothing  is  kno\v;\  except  what  is  to  be  collected  froa 
his  own  title-page,  dedication,  and  preface,   and  frdni  Vasari's 
iinfiivourable  commentary  on  his  abilities.     The  informatiuii 
afforded  by  liimself  is,  that  I-e  was  a  native  of  Ripa  Transone^/" 
in  La  Marca,  and  studied  painting  under  Michel  Angelo.H. 
Vasari,  speaking  of  him  as  one  of  ins  pupils,  says,  "  AscaniQist 
of  Ripa  Transone  was  very  laborious,  yet  the  fruit  was  never<;r, 
seen,  either  in  designs  or  works;  he  toiled  many  years  on  a,,^ 
picture,  of  which  Michel  Angelo  gave  him  the  cartoon.     In,^    i 
the  end,  all  the  fiivourable  expectation  that  was  thought  ol     j 
him  vanished  in   smoke.     I  remember   Michel  Angelo  hai      ! 
compassion  for  his  dulness,   he  assisted  him  with  his  owi  '  i 
hand;  but  the  improvement  he  derived  was  little."'     Fron„]_  c 
his  dedication  it  would  seem  he  was  particularly  noticed  anc     i 
patroai-ed  by  Julius  III.,  under  the  auspices  of  whose  name  his    | 
book  was  published  July  16,  1553,  in  small  quarto,  containing-  C 
a   hundred  pages,   with   this    title,   "  Yita  di    Michelagnolo'-  J 
Buonarroti,  raccolta  per  Ascanio  Condivi  da  la  Ripa  Tran-t  ^ 
sone.     In  Roma  appresso  Antonio  Blado  Stampatore  Came.r'.'  S 
rale  nel  m.d.liii.  alii  xvi.  di  Luglio."    According  to  Beyero 
this  edition    is    one    of  the    scarcest  books  in  Europe:'   :'. 
the  year  1746,  Gori  republished  it  in  folio,  fi'om  the  onl     ■-,-. 
copy  to  be  found  in  Florence.  '^^ 

•    The  name  of  Giorgio  Vasari  is  well  kno-wn;  but  as  his  j_ 
work   never  appeared  in  an   English  dress,  a  brief  account   ^ 
of  the  author  may  not  be  unacceptable,  to  show  the  origir'  K 
of  that  compendium   of   biography  which  has    contributed  L 
so  much  to  the  amusement  and  information  of  succeedin"-  -'' 
times. 

>  Vasari,  torn.  iii.  p.  31 2. 

*  Bcyeio's    work    is    entitled,    Mcmoria:    Histo7icocrUic(c    Libronim 
rarionini,  8vo,  Dresdas  et  Leipsice  apnd  Fridericiim  Hekel,  1734:.  )  .j, 

'  Tliis  little  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  public  libraries,  auffl  ; 
the  only  copy  in  England  I  am  ncquaiuted  with,  is  in  the  possessiou  ol'' 
Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.  i.  • 
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He  v\-as  born  at  Arezzo,  in  the  year  li512,  and  was  taught 
'^  Xhe  rudiments  of  drawing  hy  his  father,  and  the  lirst  prin- 

!'|x.;iple3  of  painting  by  Guliclmo  Mazzilla,  a  Frenchman.     He 
'   livas  taken  to  Florence   by  cardinal  da  Cortona,  where  he 
fdmproved  himself  under  Michel  Angclo,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
.  snnd  other  eminent  masters. 

'    jv     By  the  cardinal  he  was  introduced  into  the  Medici  family, 

■sjeivhere  he  was  noticed  by  Alessandro  and  Ippolito.     In  the 

jbyear  1527,  Avhen  they  were  driven  from  Florence,  he  returned 

'jpto  his  native  city;    but  an   epidemic   disease    prevailing   in 

^rti'Arezzo,  he  spent  his  time  in  the   surrounding  country,  im- 

-.i^proving   himself  by  painting  subjects  of  devotion  for  tlie 

1  iltfarmers.     His   father  unfortunately  died   of  the  contagion, 

(,'  l^and  left  a  young  family  unprovided  for.     Vasari,  to  contri- 

•*t)ute  more  effectually  to  their  support,  quitted  the  uncertain 

*^Hprofession  of  a  painter,  and  applied  himself  to  leai'n  the  more 

I  lucrative  trade  of  a  goldsmith.     In  the  year  1529,  the  civil 

g^var,  which  then  existed  in  Florence,  obliged  the  goldsmiths' 

picompany  to  remove  to  Pisa;  and  there,  receiving  comnns^ 

poi-ions  to  paint  some  pictures  both  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  he  was 

li^induced   to   resume    his   former   profession,    and    afterward 

"wirough  life  met  with  encourasfement,  that  left  him  neither 
itl  .  ^  ' 

JuTiotive  nor  desire  to  change. 

hu     Ottaviano  de'  Medici   was  his  great  friend,   and  treated 

lJ!iim  as  his  own  son:  from  the  dukes  of  Florence,  and  other 

enQistinguished  persons,  he  also  enjoyed  the  most  liberal  pa- 

at^ronage,  and  was  constantly  employed  in  works  both  profitable 

^^liid  honourable  to  himself. 

In  the  year  1544,  by  the  friendship  of  Messer  Giovio,^  he 

^Avas  recommended  to  make  designs  and  paint  a  hall  for  the 

y/prdinal   Farnese,  in  Rome.     AVhile  he  was  executing  this 

P'pork,  he  attended  the  cardinal's  evening  parties,  which  were 

pai  •  Messer  Giovio  was  the  Listorian,  and  Bishop  of  Nocera,  better  known 
pre'  'IS  by  his  Latin  name,  Taiilus  Jovius. 
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frequented  by  literary  persons  and  men  of  genius.     At  one 
of  these  parties  M.  Giovio,  speaking  of  his  own  museum, 
arranged  and  embellished  with  inscriptions  and  portraits  ot 
illustrious  men,  said,  "  That  it  had  always  been  his  desire  to 
add  to  it,  and  make  his  book  of  culogiums  more  complete,  by) 
a  treatise  on  the  celebrated   artists,  from  Cimabue  down  tcj 
his   own  time;"  and   enlarged   upon  the   subject  with  mucli). 
general  information.     The  cardinal   then   turned  to  Vasari, 
and   asked    him,  "  If  he  did   not   think  that   subject  would'"' 
make  a  fine  work?"  Vasari  concurred  with  his  eminence,  butj" 
added,  "  That  it  would  require  the  assistance  of  an  artist  tc,"^' 
collate  the  materials  and  arrange  them  in  their  proper  order;'^''' 
for,   altliough   M.  Giovio  displayed  great   knowledge  in  hi^K 
observations,  yet  he  had  not   been   equally  accurate  in  tli6«<i 
arrangement  of  his  facts,"     "  You  can,  then,"  replied  the 
cardinal,    "  give    him    assistance,    which    will   be    doing  ai^     , 
essential  service  to  the  arts."  ,'.] 

To  show  proper  deference  to   so  flatterino:  an   opinion,  h<\^ 
apjili'^d  himself  to  collect  such  materials  as  he  thought  neces-  , 

.  *=  nt 

sary  to  the  plan  then  suggested;  and  the  information  he  con-!'- 
tributed  av  as  drawn  up  so  much  to  Messer  Giovio's  satisfac-  ' 
tion,  that  he  recommended  him  to  enlarge  upon  it,  and  make    | 
a  more   complete  work,   alleging  his    own   want   of  leisure    C 
and  capacity  to  do  justice  to  such   an  undertaking.     Vasari''  f 
with  reluctance,  consented;  and  with  his  own   industry,  and   J 
some  assistance  from  others,^  lie  fulfilled  his  task;  and  in  the    f~ 
year  looO,  published  his  work  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  enti-"'  f 
tied,  "Le  Vite  de  piu  eccellenti  Architetti,  Pittori,  e  Scultori.  ° 
Italian!,  da  Cimabue  insino  a' tempi  nostri;  descritte  in  lingua  r 
toscana,  da  Giorgio  Vasari  pittore  Aretino.  Con  una  sua  utile  ' 
et  necessaria   introduzzione  a  le  arti  loro.    In  Firenze,  mdl." 

'  Til   tlie  literary  part   of  liis  work  lie  wns  assisted  liy  one  DonBartn' 
loiiiimo   Miiiiiito  Pitti,    a  monk  of  Monte  Olivcto.  near  Florence.     In  tliif  •' 
second  edition  lie  received  assistance  from  Don  Silvuuo  Kazzi,  a  monk  c^. 
the  Camaldolese  order^  'f 


^   V  PREFACE. 

The   ficcount  of  Michel  Angelo   occupies    forry-five   pages 
at  the  end  of  the   second  volume;    and    as    he  is  the  only 
'giving  artist  included  in   this  edition,  Vasari    has   given  the 
ToUowing  ]-eason  for  introducing  his  life.     "  Let  no  one  be 
^  'jsurprised  that  I  have  here  written  the  life  of  Michel  Angelo, 
'■  who  is  yet  living:  since,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  can 
sver  die,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  proper  to  do  him  this  little 
'honour;  for  when,  in  common  with  other  men,  his  life  shall 
'    'A)ass  away,  he  will  be  immortal  in  his  immortal  works:  the 
-,  lame  of  which,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  will  live  with  glory 
,m  the  mouths  of  men,  and  in  their  records,  in  contempt  of 
i(^Envy,  and  despite  of  Death."    Part  iii.  p.  991.     In  1567,  he 
preprinted  his  work  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  with    portraits 
■'  -pf  the  painters  cut  in  wood,  and  with  the  addition  of  his  own 
'jlife,  to  the  fifty -fifth  year  of  his  age.'  ^ 

^'      He  died  in  1574,  and  in  the  year  1588  his  nephew  pub- 
lished a  woriv  to  commemorate  and  honour  his  uncle's  abilities, 
a  .  ^ 

p  entitled,  "  Ragionamenti  del   Sig.   Cavaliere  Giorgio  Vasari 

p  Pittore  ed  Architetto  sopra  le  invenzioni  da  lui  dipinte  in 
n  Fiorenza  nel  palazzo  di  loro  Altezze  Serenissime, — insieme 
l^con  la  invenzione  della  pittura  da  lui  cominciata  nella  cupola,'* 
'f&c.  It  is  not,  however,  to  j^ainting  that  Vasari  is  indebted 
,lfor  his  present  f\une,  but  to  his  miscellaneous  work;  Avhich, 
rtthough  crude  and  incorrect,  affords  the  most  ample  source  of 
enour  information  concerning  the  painters  of  Italy  before  his 
aplime,  or  contemporary  with  himself.  As  an  artist,  he  had 
J*  Viittle  originality,  and  the  extravagancies  of  genius  formed  the 
l^QOSt  predominant  feature  of  his  style. 

1 J    In  using  the  materials  supplied  by  these  biographers,  I  have 

.,  j^exercised  my  own  j  udgment  with  respect  to  INIichel  Angelo's 

c>  fpvorks.     From  the  same  data  opinions  may  be  formed  not  less 

f  authentic,  and  perhaps  with  more  impartiality,   than  by  con- 

•    •  The  edition  J  /.ave  quoted,  aiul  referred  to  iii  tlie  present  woik,  is  tliat 

'    tiy  Giovanni  Bottari,  in  quarto,  printed  in  Home,  1700,  except  wliere  it  lias 

^,    icen  necessary  to  recur  to  the  oriirinal  edition  of  IOTjO. 
pic  ' 
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temporal^  men;  but  I  liave  not  omitted  any  facts  or  anecdotet 
worthy  of  credit.  IJesidcs  these  authors,  I  have  e^camined  all 
tlie  writers  of  that  age  who  could  be  supposed  to  throw  an} 
light  upon  my  s'.ibject,  by  which  means  I  have  corrected  some 
mistakes  in  Vasari  and  Condivi,  and  added  to  their  stock  of 
information.  I  have  also  subjoined,  liy  way  of  illustration, 
outlines  of  nil  his  works  of  importance,  in  sculpture,  painting, 
and  architecture:  and  his  poetry  and  letters  make  a  part  of 
this  volume.  ' 

As  various  modes  have  been  chosen  by  different  authors  tot'- 
write  Michel  Angelo's  name,  it  might  be  required  of  me  Uy  J 
give  a  reason  why  that  has  been  jireferred  which  I  have  used  k  | 
In   the  time  of  Michel  Angelo,  orthography  was  not  reducec  i  i 
to  a  standard,  and  every  province  in  Italy  spelt  agreeably  t<''  | 
the  dialect  most  familiar  to  the  writer;  from  the  peculiai    | 
hiatus  of  the  Tuscan,  Angelo  (an  angel)  is  always  pronounced"  | 
Agnolo;  the  same  word  by  the  Bolognese  is  pronounced  An-    £ 
giolo;  and  Ariosto,  who  Avas  a  native  of  Modena,  where  the   g 
same  custom  prevailed,  has  used  that  orthography;  the  Vene*.  ^ 
tians,  with  their  recitative  dialect,  often  changed  the  G  intc"  ^ 
a  Z,  and  call  the  same  word  Anziolo;  but  as  the  Roman  pro-  © 
nunciation   is  universally  allowed   to  be  the   best,  and   th(  © 
Academy  della  Crusca  having  given  the  preference  to  Angelo   J" 
I  have  adopted  it.     In  Michael,  I  have  omitted  the  letter  A-  J' 
that  both  the  words  might  be  pure  Italian.     Buonarroti,  the 
surname  of  the  family,  must  still  be  left  for  auy  one  to  choosi!,  f 
what  orthography  is  most  agreeable  to  his  fancy.     The  wort*  ° 
is  compounded  of  two,  which,  if  translated  into  English,  woul/  r 
be  "  well  arrived;"  Buonarroto,  in  old  Italian,  being  the  sami  ^ 
in  its  import  as  Buonagiunta.     This  Avord    Michel  AngeW 
imself  wrote  in  many  different  ways,  as  I  have  seen  in  hi 
own  hand-writing.     I  have  therefore  chosen,  as  the  best,  thiy.t 
which  was  adopted  by  the   author  of  "  La  Ficra "  e  "  L/ 
Tancia."  '• 
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MICHEL  ANGELO  BUONAEROTL 


In  Italy,  the  arts  had  been  progressive  from  the  time  of 
their  revival  by  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  but  arrived  at  their 
highest  distinction  in  the  age  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
This  celebrated  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  was  born  in 
the  castle  of  Caprese,  in  Tuscany,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1,1474:'  and  descended  from  the  noble  and  illustrious  family 
f  the  counts  of  Canossa.-  "When  he  Avas  born,  his  father, 
odovico  di  Leonardo  Buonarroti   Simone,  Avas  Podesta,  or 

1  TLe   Florentines  at   tliis   period   commenced   tLeir  era,  not  from  tLo 
^nativity  of  Christ,  Lnt  from  tlie  ibth  of  Marcli,  being  the  Annunciation. 

*  The  Genealogy  of  Michel  Angelo,  by  Ascaxio  Coxditi. 

"  Tlie   eminent    painter   and  sculptor,   Michel    Aiigelo   Buonarroti,  was 

I  descended  from  the  noble  and  illustrious  family  of  the  counts  of  Canossa, 

of  the  territory  of  Eeggio,  and  was  allied  to  the  imperial  blood.     Beatrice, 

^^)5istt  r  of  Henry  II.,  was  given  in  marriage  to  count  Boniface  of  Canossa, 

aplhen  lord  of  Mantua,  from  which  maniage  was  born  the  countess  Matilda, 

ii''|a  woman  of  exemplary  prudence  and  religion:  who,  after  the  death  of  her 

J]  Jhusband,  Godfrey,  continued  to  possess  in  Italy,  besides  Mantua,  Parma,  and 

aReggio,  that  pai-t  of  Tuscany  now  called  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.     After 

la  life  spent  in  the  seiwice  of  religion,  she  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey 

-''I  of  St.  Bernard,  out  of  Mantua,  which  she  built  and  munificently  endowed. 

|('<{      "  A.  M.  Simone,  of  that  family,  in  the  yeai-  1250,  coming  to  Florence  iu 

\ilt\ie  quality  of  Podesta,  merited,  by  his  good  qualities,  to  be  made  a  citizen 

[  and  head  of  a  Sesliere,  or  district ;  the  city  then  being  divided  into  munici- 

1  •  \  palities,  which  are  now  called   quarters.     The  Guclf  party  then  reigned  iu 

^j,  iFloreuce,  from  which  he  received  so  many  favours,  that,  from  being  of  the 

jjQ  \party  of  Ghibellino  he  became  a  Guclf,  and  changed  the  emblazoning  of  his 


\ 
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governor  of  Caprese  and  Chiusi.'    At  this  period,  the  sublime 
science  of  astronomy  was  made  subservient  to  judicial  astn 
logy;  and  the  prediction  of  events  by  the  position  and  su 
posed  influence  of  the   heavenly  bodies   was   a  superstition 
pervading  all  I'anks  of  people.     Attention  to   the  imaginary 
phenomena  of  this  occult  science  was  not  neglected  at  the 
birth  of  IMichel  Angelo,  whose  future  celebrity,  according  toj 
his  biographers,  was  thus  favourably  augured.      "  ^Mercury  \ 

arms  from  a  dog,  argent^  fampaut,  witli  a  bone  iu  bis  mouth,  in  a  field  gules, 
to  a  dog,  or,  iu  a  field  azure;  and  from  tbe  lords  of  the  city  lie  afterwards 
receiyed  five  lilies  gules,  in  a  fret,  aud  a  crest  with  two  bull's  horns,  one 
or,  tbe  other  azure,  as  may  be  now  seen  ou  tlieir  ancient  shields.  The  oM 
arms  of  M.  Simoue  may  be  seen  in  the  palace,  executed  in  marble,  pl;;ced 
there  by  himself,  as  was  usual  with  tbe  greater  part  of  those  who  filled  tli:it 
situation. 

"  The  reason  why  tbe  family  in  Florence  changed  tbe  name  from  that  of    ; 
Canossa  to  Buonarroti,  was  as  follows  : — Tbe  name  of  Buonarroti  had  been    • 
in  tbe  family  from  age  to  age,  almost  without  exception,  even  down  to  tlie  ' ' 
time  of  Michel  Argelo,  who  had  also  a  brother  called  Buonarroti ;  wlio. 
we  find  from  the  annals  of  the  city  was  supreme  magistrate  when  Leo  X. 
visited  Florence  ;  and  as  many  of  these  Buonai-roti  had  enjoyed  the  higbes    .i 
honours  in  tbe  republic,  so  the  name  bad  been  often  introduced,  aud  b, 
common  usage  became  at  length  tbe  surname  of  the  family ;  which  is  not  r    , .' 
all  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it  was  the  custom  iu  Florence,  iu  tbe  scrutin '     :■ 
of  names  qualified  to  hold  any  office  iu  the  state,  after  tbe  name  of  tbt 
citizen  to  join  that  of  the  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  am' 
sometimes  even  other  names;  hence  the  name  of  Buonarroti  was  perpetuated 
as  well  as  that  of  Simone,  who  was  tbe  first  in  Florence  of  tbe  family  of  the 
bouse  of  Canossa:  thus  tbey  were  called  Buonarroti   Simone,  which  is  tbe 
f&milj  name  at  this  day.     When  Leo  X.  went  to  Florence,  among  many  « 
privileges  he  conferred  upon  tiiat  bouse,  he  permitted  tbe  family  to  add  to  ;.' 
their  arms  the  azure  ball  of  the  house  of  Medici,  with  three  lilies,  or."— ^'  ) 
Ascanio  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michelaguolo  BuonaiToti,  sec.  i.,  ii.,  ifi.  j    - 

This  honour  mentioned  by  Condivi,  wius  not  conferred  on  tbe  liouse  cj 
Buonarroti  as  any  peculiar  mark  of  distinction  to  the  family,  but  given  t  '  '^ 
the  brother  of  Michel  Angelo,  in  common  with  the  other  magistrates  of  thj;  o 
republic,    called    tbe    "  Signori   Priori,"    who   supported   tbe    canopy   ovej   - 
Leo  X.  when  be  made  his  entry  into  Florence.     "  Pope  Leo  X.  gave  to  liiv  •■ 
brother,  Buonarroto  di  Lodovico  di  Lionardo  BuonaiTOti  Simone,  and  to  each}  ^ 
of  tbe  other  Signori  Priori  who  caried  a  poll  of  tbe  canopy  at  tbe  entry  of  tbe\ 
pope  into  Florence,  tbe  right  of  adding  to  his  arms  tbe  azure  ball  of  tbe  familyi 
between  an  L.  aud  X.,  signifying  Leo  X.,  and  tbe  title  of  count  i)iilatine." — \ 
Domenico  Maria  Maniii  Accadcmico  Fiorentino  nei  suoi  Annotazioni,  &c.  J 

'  Chiusi  was  a  fortress  of  some  importance  in  tbe  commonwealth  en ' 
Florence.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  republic  it  was  the  ancient  ClusiunJ- 
and  the  capital  of  Etruria  iu  tbe  time  of  Porsenua;  by  opposition  to  whom!- 
Horatius  Codes  and  Mutius  Scserola  immortalized  their  names.  \, 
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ikI  Venus  were  in  conjunction  with  Jupiter  for  the   second 
ne,  demonstrating  a  benign  aspect,   and  plainly   showing 
Aat  the  child  would  be  a  vnvy  extraordinary  genius,  whose 
m  iccess  would   be   universal;  but  particularly   in  those  arts 

Y  )hich  delight  the    sense,    such   as  painting,  sculpture,   ond 
c  Vchitecture."  ' 

V  I  When  the  time  of  his  father's  official  situation  expired,  he 
\  vturned  to  Florence,  and  sent  his  iniant   son  to  be   nursed 

)x  his  villa  called  Settignano,^  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
'i'oraan  who  was  the  Aviie  of  a  stone-mason,  and  who  was 
also  the  daughter  of  a  person  of  the  same  employment ;  hence 
Michel  Angelo  sometimes  facetiously  remarked,  that  it  was 
(^'>o  wonder  he  was  delighted  with  a  chisel,  since  it  was  given 
*  a  him  with  his  nurse's  milk. 

.  "When  the  child  was  of  a  proper  age,  Lodovico,  perceiving 
>  .e  had  talents,  was  desirous  of  educating  him  for  some 
learned  profession,  and  sent  him  to  one  Francesco  d'Urbino, 
who  at  that  time  kept  a  grammar  school  in  Florence,  to  re- 
ceive the  rudiments  of  his  education.  But  although  he  is 
said  to  have  made  some  progress,  yet,  agreeably  to  the  su- 
perstitious astrology  of  his  time,  heaven  and  nature  inter- 
posed, and  instead  of  his  becoming  attached  to  books,  his 
mind  was  fascinated  by  painting.  Drawing  Avas  his  amuse- 
ment and  his  study,  and  whenever  he  could  steal  any  time, 
it  V  as  devoted  to  that  pursuit.  He  sought  acquaintance  with 
the  students  in  painting,  and  among  others,  became  particu- 
lar'/ intimate  with  one  Francesco  Granacci^  a  pupil  of 
D^menico  Ghirlandaio,  who,  seeing  his  fondness  for  drawing, 
encouraged  and  assisted  him;  he  lent  him  designs  to  copy, 
and  took  him  to  his  master's  house,  and  otlser  places  where 
■<y  work  of  art  could  afford  him  instruction.     The  advan- 


j  1   Coudivi,  §  iv. 

.     rj    This  villa  -was  sitiiiUeil  three   miles  distant  from  Florence,  and  among 
fedjj  first  acquisitions  that  M.  Simoue  da  Canossa  purchased  when  he  came 
\^:^\^'>  Tuscany,  and  belonged  to  the  family  at  the  time  when  Coudivi  wrote. 
J,,  ai  i'raiicesco  Graiiacci  was  boru  in  the  year  1477,  and  died,  according  to 

^Jdiuucci,  on  the  second  of  December,  1544.     As  I  have  never  seen  any 

.     jJhis  works,  I  am  ignorant  of  his  merit;   he  does  not   appear  to  have 

."   J  iited  much;  he  was  indepcudeut  in  his  circumstances,  and  considered  his 

^    ^  fession  rather  as  au  itniusement  than  a  lucrative  emplojnneut.     Vasari 

s,  he  was  a  man  of  agietable  manners  and  conversation,  and  enjoyed  the 

.  asures  of  society. 
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tages  of  this  attention,  joined  to  his  natural  disposition,  >  so 
inlhienced  his  feelings  that  he  entirel;'  neglected  bis  studfies 
at  school.  '  \ 

Tlie  first  attempt  Michel  Angelo  made  in  painting  was  wijtii 
his  assistance;  he  lent  him  colours  and  pencils,  and  a  print'  kc- 
presenting  the  story  of  Saint  Anthony  beaten  by  devils,  whiith 
be  copied  on  a  panel  with  sucb  success  that  it  Avas  much  all- 
mired.  In  this  little  picture,  besides  the  figure  of  the  saiijit, 
there  were  many  strange  forms  and  monsters,  which  h2  w.-is 
so  intent  on  representing  in  the  best  manner  he  Avas  capable, 
that  he  coloured  no  part  without  referring  to  some  natuiral 
object.  lie  went  to  the  fish-market  to  observe  the  form  and 
colour  of  fins,  and  the  eyes  of  fish;  and  whatever  in  nature 
constituted  a  part  of  his  composition,  he  studied  from  its 
source.  tAbout  this  time  he  made  a  fac  simile  of  a  picture, 
which  is  recorded  to  show  his  skill  in  imitation.  A  head  had 
been  given  him  to  copy;  and  he  imitated  it  so  well,  that,  to 
try  his  success,  he  returned  his  own  copy,  instead  of  tlie 
original  picture,  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  borrowed, 
and  the  deceit  was  not  immediately  perceivetl;  but  having 
told  one  of  his  associates,  who  began  to  laugh,  it  was  Ois- 
covered.  To  add  to  the  deception,  he  smoked  his  copy  so  as 
to  make  ii  appear  of  the  same  age  as  tlie  original. 

His  father  and  his  m^cles  perceiving  the  bias  his  mind 
had  taken,  often  treated  him  huisbiy,  concf-iving  that  the 
arts  would  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  family,  if  followe(  as 
a  profession.  His  inclination  was  paramount  to  their  ^ij. 
jections,  and,  although  the  displeasure  it  produced  wa:  a 
source  of  great  uneasiness,  yet  he  was  so  delighted  ^  in  ^q 
pursuit  tiiat  he  irresistibly  continued  it.  He  copied  ±q 
studies  Granacci  lent  him  from  his  master's  portfolio  w  th 
such  success,  that  his  partiality  for  that  mode  of  spending  jg 
time  daily  increased,  and  his  father  at  length  perceiving  jt 
was  hopeless  to  give  his  mind  any  other  direction,  resold  -^ 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  place  him  under  DomenI  3 
Ghirlandaio,  who  had  then  a  numerous  school  of  pupils,  |    \ 

'  Vasari  says,  this  print  was  engraved  by  Martino  Tcdesco,  but  wliol     , 
German  artist"  was,  is  still  to  be  conjectured  :  Marietta  is  of  opinion  that      j 
name  was    Martin     Schoiin,    whose    prints    are    kuowu    by    tbis    mi 
gram,  M  -4-  S. 

-  Condivi,  §  vi. 
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"nas  liiinsc'lt"  not  only  tlie  uiojt  cnuncnt  painter   in   Florence, 
lut  one  of  the  most  c«-lebnited  in  Jtaly.' 

From  an  original  document  ])rejerved  by  Vasari,  it  aj>pears 
that  he  was  articled,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1488,  to  Domenico 
Ghirlanda'io  and  his  brother  David  for  three  years,  who  were 
to  teach  him  the  art  and  practice  of  painting,  and  were 
besides  to  allow  him  twenty-four  Horins  for  that  time;  six 
/lorins  for  the  first,  eight  for  the  second,  and  ten  for  the 
third  year."^  This  engagement,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  completely  fulfilled,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  honourable 
testimony  of  his  merit;  for  those  talents  must  have  been 
unequivocal,  when  an  eminent  artist,  at  the  head  of  liis  pro- 
fession, Avas  induced  to  give  a  salary,  however  smtdl,  where 
it  was  customary  for  the  pupil  not  to  receive,  but  to  pay  the 
premium. 

From  this  situation  Michel  Angelo  might  be  supposed  to 
derive  every  advantage,  but  Ghirlanda'io  had  the  character  of 
having  envy  in  his  disposition,  which  felt  no  pleasure  in  the 
most  distant  prospect  of  a  rival;  and  from  this  circumstance 
Condivi  has  asserted,  that  he  reaped  no  benefit  from  his  in- 
structor.3 

'  Domenico  GLiilandaio  was  so  called  from  bis  par liidit j  for  ornamenting 
Lis  cLilJren's  heads  with  garlands,  and  from  being  the  first  painter  who  ~ 
adopted  that  iiractice.  His  real  nfone  was  Domenico  di  Toramaso  di  Currado 
di  Gordi,  and  was  born  in  Florence  in  1401 ;  he  died  of  a  fever,  in  1495.  He 
had  very  considerable  abilities,  with  a  corresponding  reputation,  and  v^as  em- 
ployed in  aU  the  public  works  of  bis  time.  Sixtus  IV.  sent  for  bim  to 
Kome  to  unite  his  talents  with  Lnca  Signorelli,  Pietro  Peruginc,  and  others, 
to  decorate  the  chapel  buUt  by  that  pontiff  in  the  Vatican,  called  the  CapeUa 
Sistina.  He  was  the  first  artist  who  rejected  the  fidse  t.iste  of  introducing 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  into  pictures,  and  showed  that  they  might  be  imi- 
tated in  oil  colours  with  a  nuich  more  harmonious  effect. 

-  "  14:»8.  Memorandum.  This  1st  of  April,  I,  Lodovico  di  Lionardo  di 
Buonarroti,  apprenticed  Michel  Angelo,  ray  son,  with  Domenico  and  David  di 
Tommaso  di  Curado,  for  the  next  three  years,  on  these  terms  and  stipula- 
tions :  that  the  said  Michel  Angelo  is  to  live  with  them  during  that  period,  to 
learn  the  theory  and  practice  of  painting,  and  to  fulfil  their  just  commands ; 
and  that  they  on  their  pait  shall  give  bim,  in  the  course  of  these  three  yeare, 
twenty-four  tlorins  :  six  in  the  first  year,  eight  in  the  second,  and  ten  in  the 
tliiid,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  ninety-six  lire."  Further  on  is  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum :  "  IG  April,  the  said  Michel  Angelo  this  day  received 
two  golden  florins  in  gold." — Vasari,  tom.  iii.  p.  ISO. 

*  "  Gliirlandaio  always  showed  envy  when  praise  was  bestowed  on  any 
juvenile  work  of  Micb.el  Angelo,  and,  in  order  to  diminish  Ids  credit,  used 
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I- 

Whatever  were  the  sources  of  his  iini)rovenfient,  he  rapidly 
surpa.-?ed  his  contemporary  students,  and  adopted  a  style  of 
^jy  drawing  and  design  more  bold  and  daring  thaif  Ghirlandaio 
had  been  accustomed  to  sec  practised  in  liis  school;  and  from 
an  anecdote  in  Vasari,  it  would  seem  Michel  Angelo  soon 
felt  himself  even  superior  to  his  master.  One  of  the  pupils 
copying  a  female  portrait  from  a  drawing  by  Ghirlandaio,  he 
took  a  pen  and  made  a  strong  outline  round  it  on  the  same 
pai)er,  to  show  him  its  defects;  and  the  superior  style  of  the 
contour  was  as  much  admii-ed  as  the  act  was  considered  confi- 
dent and  presumptuous.'  His  great  facility  in  copying  with 
V  accuracy  whatever  objects  were  before  him,  was  exemplified 
in  an  instance  th.at  forcea  a  compliment  even  from  Ghir- 
hmdaio  himself.  Kis  master  being  employed  in  8.  Maria 
Novella,  in  Florence,  Michel  Angelo  took  advantage  of  his 
ubsriice,  and  drew  the  scaffolding,  the  desks,  the  ])ainting 
utensils  and  apparatus,  and  some  of  the  young  men  who  were 
at  work,  with  so  much  cori'ectness  and  ability,  that  Ghir- 
landaio, when  he  returned,  was  quite  astonished,  and  said,  it 
Avas  rather  the  performance  of  an  experienced  artist,  than  of 
a  scholar. 

to  say  tliat  it  came  out  of  liis  study,  thereby  meauiug  to  insinuate  that  be 
himself  liiul  some  baud  iu  it.  One  day,  wben  Micbel  Angelo  requested  tbe 
loan  of  bis  book  of  portraits,  in  wbicli  were  painted  sbepberds  wiib  tbeir 
dog^,  views,  buildings,  ruins,  and  similar  studies,  be  refused  bim.  And  in 
truth  he  had  tbe  name  of  being  envious,  for  it  was  not  to  Micbel  Angelo 
alone  be  w;is  little  courteous,  but  even  toward  his  own  brother,  who,  when 
lie  saw  him  likely  to  eclipse  his  reputation,  on  giving  gi-eat  hopes  of  future 
eminence,  be  sent  into  France,  not  so  much  for  his  advantage  as  some  were 
disposed  to  say,  as  for  himself  to  remain  in  Florence  witliout  a  rival.  This 
■  little  digression  I  have  been  the  more  induced  to  make,  as  I  am  told  that 
the  son  of  Ghirlandaio  was  used  to  attribute  tbe  excellence  of  Micbel  An- 
gelo to  tbe  instruction  he  received  from  his  father,  who  never  gave  bim  the 
iiast  assistance,  although  ISIicbel  Angelo  never  complained  of  it,  and  was 
even  accustomed  to  speak  well  of  his  abilities  aud  liis  behaviour." — Con- 
div'i,  5  v.  Vrtsari  is  very  angiy  with  Coudivi  for  publishing  this  account ; 
b.it,  like  an  angry  man,  he  only  endeavours  to  make  plausibility  supply  tbe 
place  of  fact,  and  leaves  the  testimony  unrefuted. 

•  Tbis  drawing  Vasari  had  in  bis  possession  in  the  year  \-)bO,  aud  being 
at  Rome  at  that  time,  he  showed  it  to  Michel  .\ngelo,  who  recollected  it 
with  pleasure,  and  modestly  remarked,  "  I  knew  more  of  tbis  part  of  my 
art  when  I  was  a  young  mau,  than  I  do  now  in  my  old  age." — Vasari^ 
torn.  iii.  p.  lUO. 
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(At  this  period  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  desirous  of  csta- 
'BTishing  a  school  for  the  advancement  of  scul))ture,  regretting 
its  mediocrity  in  comparison  with  the  state  of  painting.  He 
therefore  made  a  garden  in  Florence  near  to  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark,  which  he  amply  supplied  with  antique  stalucs, 
basso-relievos,  busts,  &c.,  and  appointed  one  Beitoklo,  who 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Donatello,'  superintendent,  or  keeper. 
When  this  arrangement  was  made,  Lorenzo  requested  Ghir- 
laudaio  to  permit  any  of  his  scholars  to  study  there,  who  were 
desirous  of  drawing  from  the  antique.  Of  this  indulgence 
Granacci  and  his  friend  availed  themselves,  and  from  that 
time  the  Medici  garden  became  the  favourite  school  of  Michel 
Angelo 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  upon  his  studies  here,  than  seeing 
a  student  modelling  some  figures  in  clay,  he  felt  an  emulation 
to  do  the  same,  and  Lorenzo,  who  frequently  visited  the 
gardens,  observing  his  progress,  encouraged  him  with  ex- 
pressions of  approbation.  Not  long  alterwards,  he  was 
desirous  to  try  his  skill  in  marble,  and  being  particularly  in- 
terested with  a  mutilated  old  head,  or  rather  a  mask  repre- 
senting a  laughing  faun,  he  chose  it  for  his  original.  At 
that  time  many  persons  w^ere  employed  in  the  garden,  making 
ornaments  for  a  library  which  Lorenzo  was  decorating:  from 
one  of  these  workmen  he  begged  a  piece  of  marble  sufficiently 

>  "  Lorenzo  laiJ  out  a  large  garden,  near  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  wliicJi 
Le  filled  Avith  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  with  paintings,  all  of  them 
excellent  specimens,  designing  the  place  aa  a  school  for  yonng  men  desirous 
of  applying  themselves  to  sculpture,  painting,  niul  architecture.  He  phiced 
it  under  the  superintendence  of  Bertohlo  the  sculptor,  a  pnjiil  of  Donatello 
!Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  young  men  who  attended  this  school  became  excel- 
lent in  their  respective  art;  among  them  I  may  mention  our  Michel  An- 
gelo Buonarroti,  the  splendour,  the  life,  the  glory  of  sculpture,  painting, 
and  architecture." — Vasari,  Eagionamcnii,  p.  74. 

"  Lorenzo,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts,  lamenting  that  in  his  time 
there  were  no  sculptors  of  any  note,  as  compared  with  the  great  painters 
who  illustrated  the  age,  determined  upon  forming  a  school  of  sculpture;  in 
.vliich  view  he  requested  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  if  there  were  in  his  study 
any  young  meu  who  desired  to  prosecute  the  art  of  sculpture,  to  send  Ihem 
to  his  garden,  where  he  would  liave  ihem  taught  in  a  manner  that  should  do 
honour  to  themselves,  to  him,  and  to  the  city.  Whereupon  Domenico  sent 
liim  eight  of  his  most  promising  pupils,  among  whom  were  Michel  Angelo 
ond  Francesco  Granacci." — Vasari,  vita  di  Michel  AikjvIv,  torn.  iii.  p.  192 
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iiirge  for  his  purpose,  and  was  accoinmoclutcd  with  chisels?  airt 
whatever  else  was  necessary  to  execute  his  undertaking. 
Although  tliis  was  liis  first  essay  in  sculpture,'  he  in  a  ftw 
days  brouglit  his  task  to  a  conclusion;  witli  his  own  inven- 
tion he  supplied  what  was  imperfect  in  the  original,  and 
]nade  some  other  additions.  Lorenzo  vi.-iting  his  garden  as 
usual,  found  Michel  Angelo  polishing  his  mask,  and  thought 
it  an  extraordinar}' work  for  so  young  an  artist;  nevertheless 
lie  jestingly  remarked,  "  You  have  restored  to  the  old  faun 
all  his  teeth,  but  don't  you  know  that  a  man  of  such  an  age 
has  generall}''  some  wanting?"  Upon  this  observation  Michel 
Angelo  was  impatient  for  Lorenzo's  absence,  that  when  alone, 
he  might  uvnil  himself  of  his  criticism;  and  immediately,  on 
his  retiring,  he  broke  a  tooth  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  drill«.'d 
a  liole  in  the  gum  to  represent  its  having  iallen  out. 

When  Lorenzo  made  his  next  visit,  he  immediately  saAv 
the  alteration,  and  was  delighted  with  the  aptness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  scholar;  he  laughed  exceedingly,  and  related 
the  incident  to  his  friends  as  an  instance  of  docility  and 
quickness  of  parts.'  From  this  circumstance  he  resolved  to 
take  him  under  his  own  immediate  patronage,  and  desired 
the  young  artist  to  tell  his  father  he  wished  to  have  some 
conversation  with  him. 

Michel  Angelo  went  home  and  delivered  the  message;  his 
father  immediately  guessed  why  he  was  sent  for,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  go. 
He  lamented  that  Granacci  had  led  his  son  astray  to  folloAv  a 
profession  that  was  dishonourable  to  the  family,  and  declared 
he  would  never  give  his  consent  that  he  should  be  a  stone 
mason.  Granacci  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  tiie  differ- 
ence between  that  mechanical  occupation  and  the  profession 
of  a  sculptor;  but  the  old  man  was  little  disjjosed  to  hear  his 
reasoning,  and  less  to  be  convinced;  nevertheless,  he  felt  it 
hie  duty  to  wait  upon  Loi'enzo  the  ^Magnificent. 

Lorenzo  received  him  with  his  accustomed  courtesy  and 
politeness,  and,  after  some  previous  conversation,  asked  him 
if  he  would  resign  his  son  to  his  care,  and  permit  him  to  be 

'  Tbis  mask  was  piesened  in  the  I'lorcnce  gnlleiy  wlien  I  visited  that 
city  in  tlie  year  1790.  It  Las  been  engiaved  in  Gori's  edition  of  Condivi, 
but  with  little  success 
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adopted  into  his  family;  Lodovico  consented  with  deference, 
and  a  due  sense  of  the  obhgation.  Lorenzo  then  ofiered  his 
services  to  Lodovico  himself,  desiring  to  assist  him,  and  in- 
quired his  profession;  to  which  he  replied,  "I  have  never 
followed  any,  but  have  always  lived  upon  my  slender  income, 
taking  care  of  some  little  possessions  left  to  me  by  my  ances- 
tors, and  have  used  my  diligence  not  only  to  preserve,  but 
improve  them."  "  Well,"  replied  Lorenzo,  "  look  round  in 
Florence,  and  if  anything  occurs  favourable  to  your  wishes, 
3'ou  may  command  me  to  the  extent  of  my  power."' 

]MichcI  Angelo  was  provided  with  a  room,  and  every  accom- 
modation that  could  be  desired,  in  the  house,  or  rather  the 
palace  of  Lorenzo.  lie  sate  at  his  table  as  his  own  son,  and 
was  introduced  to  men  of  rank  and  genius,  where  such  meu 
were  every  day  received  and  welcomed.  His  leisure  hours 
were  passed  in  examining  and  contemplating,  with  Lorenzo 
himself,  his  extensive  cabinet  of  gems  and  medals;  but  his 
more  serious  studies  were  pursued  with  diligence  and  ardour, 
and  every  day  produced  something  to  delight  his  patron. 
Among  other  places  for  improvement,  he  studied  many 
months  from  the  fresco  paintings  of  Masaccio,  in  the  church 
of  the  Carmelites;  which  for  celebrity,  as  a  school,  was  the 
Vatican  of  the  fifteenth  centmy;  it  was  here,  according  to 
Eenvenuto  Cellini,  he  had  an  affray  with  Torrigiano,  which 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter^ 

In  the  year  1675,  this  church  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
Masaccio's  paintings  suffered  in  the  conflagration;  but  the 
Brancacci  chapel,  his  last,  and  most  important  work,  was 
saved;  and  still  serves  to  bear  testimony  to  his  genius.  Li" 
Eome  this  artist  painted  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Cle- 
ment, and  another  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore;  where  the  figures 

*  Micbel  Aiigelo  was  now  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old,  and 
remained  with  Lorenzo  until  liis  death,  whieh  took  place  about  two  years 
afterwards.  In  the  meantime  there  became  a  vacancy  in  the  custom  house 
which  could  not  be  filled  but  by  a  citizen.  Lodovico,  the  father  of  Michel 
Angelo,  applied  to  Lorenzo  for  the  appointment ;  Lorenzo  said,  smiling,  and 
at  the  same  time  clapping  him  on  his  shoulder,  "  You  are  destined  to  be  r. 
poor  man;  I  thought  you  would  have  asked  for  something  better  worth 
your  acceptance  ;  but  if  you  are  willing  to  receive  this,  until  something 
better  presents  itself,  it  is  at  your  service."  1  he  office  produced  about 
fight  crowns  per  month. — Condivi,  sec.  Lx 
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v,-eTe  so  true  to  nature,  and  the  diiar'-oscuro  rendered  with 
so  much  force,  tliat  !Michel  Angelo,  at  an  advanced  period  of 
liis  lite,  entertained  a  very  high  sense  of  theil-  merit;  and 
once  said  to  A'asari  in  commendation  of  them,  tiiat  they  must 
have  been  alive  when  originally  paintfd.'  It  was  from  the 
pictures  in  the  Braricacci  chapel  tiiat  KalTaello  copied  his  St. 
Paul  preacliing  at  Athens,  and  his  Adam  and  Eve  expelled 
from  Paradise,  in  the  Loggia  of  the  Vatican.  Concerning  this 
painter  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  observes,  "  that  he  was  the  first 
who  saw  nature  thnugh  the  medium  of  sentiment  and  feeling, 
and  adopted  a  breadtli  of  manner  not  known  to  his  prede- 
cessors: and  though  his  compositions  are  formal,  and  not 
enough  diversilied,  yet  his  works  possess  that  grandeur  and 
simplicity  which  accompany,  and  even  sometimes  proceed 
from  regularity  and  hardness  of  style.  lie  introduced  larg*^. 
drapery  flowing  easy  and  natural  about  his  figures;  and  he 
appears  to  be  the  first  who  discovered  the  path  that  leads  to 
every  excellence  to  which  the  art  afterwards  arrived,  and 
may  tJierefore  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  great 
fathers  of  modern  art.  lie  is  a  signal  instance  of  what  well- 
directed  diligence  will  do  in  a  short  time;  his  life  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-seven  years,  yet  in  that  short  space  he  carried 
the  art  far  beyond  what  it  had  before  reached,  and  appears 
to  stand  alone  as  a  model  for  his  successors. "- 

Whilst  Michel  Angelo  was  laying  the  sure  foundation  of 
Lis  future  fame,  and  giving  daily  proofs  of  his  rapid  improve- 
ment, he  formed  an  intimacy  Avith  Politiano,  who  resided 
under  the  same  roof,  and  who  soon  became  warmly  attached 
to   his   interests.^     At  his  recommendation    he    executed  a 

1  "  Colore  essere  stati  vivi  ne' tempi  ili  Masaccio.'" — J'usari,  lita  di 
Ulasaccio. 

-  Vasftvi  says,  that  Mnsaccio  died  in  the  year  144;?,  at  only  twenty-six 
years  of  ape.  lie  also  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  paintere  and  sculptors, 
who  formed  their  taste  and  learned  their  art  by  studying  his  works  ;  among 
whom,  he  names  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel  Asigelo.  Pietro  I'erugino,  Fra. 
Bnrtoleinnu'o,  Raffuello,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  11  Rosso,  and  I'ierino  del  Vaga. 

'  Among  all  the  literary  friends  of  Lorenzo,  Angelo  Poliziano  was  the 
most  parii;nlarly  distingnislied  :  he  was  born  in  the  year  I4t')i,  and  indebted 
for  his  education  to  Piero.or  ratlier  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  whom  he  alwavs 
considered  as  his  peculiar  patron,  and  to  whom  he  felt  himself  bound  by 
every  tie  of  gratitude.  On  his  arrival  at  Florence,  he  applied  hinisrlf  witii 
great   diligence   to   the  study   of  ibe  Latin  and   Greek  languages,  unde/ 
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basso-relievo  in  marble,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  battle 
of  Hercules  with  the  centaurs.  This  work  yet  ornaments 
the  dwelling  of  his  descendants;  and,  although  not  com- 
pletely finished,  displays  great  ability.  But  its  highest 
commendation  is,  that  it  stood  approved,  in  the  riper  judg- 
ment of  Michel  Angelo  himself;  who,  although  not  indulgent 
to  his  own  productions,  did  not  hesitate  on  seeing  it,  even  in 
the  decline  of  life,'  to  express  his  regret  that  he  had  not  en- 
tirely devoted  himself  to  sculpture. 

The  death  of  Lorenzo,  which  happened  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1492,  deprived  Michel  Angelo  of  his  patron  and  protector, 
and,  with  the  greatest  affliction  for  his  loss,  he  returned  to 
his  father's  house.     The  first  work  that  afterward  occupied 

Christoforo  Laiidino  and  Androuicus  of  Thessalouica.  Faciuo  and  AigjTO- 
phjlus  were  his  instructors  in  the  different  systems  of  the  Platonic  and 
Aristotelian  philosoiihy;  but  poetry  had  irresistible  allurements  for  his  joung 
mind,  and  his  Slaiizc  on  the  Giostre  of  Giuliauo,  if  they  did  not  first 
recoinnieud  him  to  the  notice  of  Lorenzo,  cert;uuly  obtained  his  approba- 
tion and  secured  his  favour.  The  fiiendsliip  of  Lorenzo  provided  for  all  his 
wants,  and  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  free  from  the  embarrass- 
ments and  interniption  of  pecuniary  affairs.  He  was  early  enrolled  among 
the  citizens  of  Florence,  and  appointed  secular  prior  of  the  college  of  St. 
Giovanni.  He  afterwards  entered  into  clerical  orders,  and  having  obtained 
fhe  degree  of  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  was  nominated  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
ofllorence.  Intrusted  by  Lorenzo  with  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
the  care  of  his  extensive  collection  of  manuscripts  and  antiquities,  he  con- 
stantly resided  under  his  roof,  and  was  his  inseparable  companion  at  those 
hours  which  were  not  devoted  to  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  state. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  Greek  scholar  of  his  time,  and  in 
restoring  the  original  purity  of  the  ancient  authors  he  was  indefatigable. 
He  died  at  forty  yeais  of  age,  Sep.  2i,  1494. 

1  The  figures  in  this  basso  relievo,  according  to  Bottari.  ore  about  nine 
inches  high  ;  and  Coudivi,  speaking  of  it,  say*,  "  I  remember  hearing  him 
(Michel  Angelo)  say,  when  I  see  it  now,  I  repent  not  having  entirely 
devoted  myself  to  sculpture." — (C/ic  mi  rammenta  tidirlo  dire,  die  qiiando 
la  vicde,  cognosce  qtiauto  torlo  egli  ahhhi  faito  alia  nutura,  a  noii  seguitar 
proiifamente  Tarte  delta  sctilnira.')  As  this  declaration  was  published  ten 
yi^ars  before  tne  death  of  Michel  Angelo,  it  must  have  been  his  opinion 
sisty  years  after  the  basso-relievo  was  eif«^uted.  This  work  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  house  of  one  of  his  descendants  in  Florence,  where  there  is 
also  the  head  of  a  Madonna  in  basso-relievo,  about  two  feet  high,  made, 
when  he  was  also  a  young  man,  to  counterfeit  the  head  of  Donatello ;  and 
Vasari  says  that  it  might  easily  be  taken  for  that  master,  except  that  it  has 
more  grace  and  is  better  drawn. 

C 
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his  attention  was  n  btatiio  of  IIercule.»,  four  bracciti'  liigli, 
which  for  many  years  was  in  the  Strozzi  j)aUico,  in  Florence, 
anfl  in  the  year  1530  was  sent  into  France  by  G^ovan  Batista 
tlella  Palla,  and  presented  to  Francis  I.'- 

Piero,  the  successor  of  Lorenzo,  inherited  his  father's 
possessions,  and  as  much  of  his  rank  as  could  be  sustained  by 
a  Avorthless  son.  Although  not  entirely  without  acquire- 
ments or  capacity,  yet  his  taste  was  corrupt  and  vitiated, 
and  his  manners  overbearing  and  supercilious;  timid  when 
opposed  to  dilficulties,  and  weak  in  decision,  his  wealth  and 
his  power  only  served  him  to  indulge  in  degrading  follies,  or 
trample  on  the  distinctions  tliat  gave  Avortii  and  solidity  to 
character.  He  considered  the  arts  without  any  reference  to 
genius  or  to  intellect,  and  encouraged  them  only,  during  his 
sliort  reign,  to  administer  to  his  idle  pleasures.  Under  hid 
patronage  Michel  Angelo  was  called  upon  to  make  a  statue 
of  Snow,  to  ornament  the  cortile  of  the  Medici  palace;  and 
had  the  same  apartments  he  occupied  in  the  time  of  liOrenzo. 
He  dined  at  the  same  table,  and  was  considered  Avith  as  much 
esteem  as  his  new  patron  had  feeling  to  bestow;  the  measure 
of  which  may  indeed  be  tolerably  well  estimated  by  this 
exultation, — "  that  he  had  two  extraordinary  persons  in  his 
house:  the  one,  Michel  Angelo;  the  other,  a  Spanish  run- 
ning footman,  who,  besides  being  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  his  person,  was  so  rapid  on  foot,  and  long  breathed,  that 
on  horseback,  riding  full  speed,  he  could  not  get  before  him."-' 

Michel  Angelo  still  pursued  his  studies,  and  among  other 
occupations  executed  a  crucifix  in  wood,  rather  less  than 
nature,  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Spirito.  The  prior  valued 
his  abilities  and  cultivated  his  friendship;  and  to  promote  his 
knowledge  in  his  profession,  recommended  him  to  the  study 
of  anatomy,  and  accommodated  him  with  a  room  and  subjects 
for  dissection,  of  Avhicli  he  availed  himself  to  acquire  the  first 
principles  of  that  branch  of  science. 

The  distracted  state  of  Italy  at  this  time,  joined  to  the 
haughty   and   pusillanimous  conduct   of  Piero   de'  Medici, 

'  A  brr.ccia  is  a  riorpniine  measure  of  nbnut  twcuty-tlireeEuglisL  inches. 

'  In  tlie  middle  of  the  liist  neiiluiy,  ^fl•riettc  madn  diligent  senrch  for 
this  statue  in  France,  but  was  unable  to  obtoiu  any  information  conccniiug 
it.  =•  Cundivi,  sec.  ix.  xii. 
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divided  the  councils  of  Florence  and  disturbed  its  tranquil- 
lity; the  pending  storm  awakened  serious  apprehensions  in 
the  mind  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  he  retired  to  Bologna  to 
avoid  its  evils.  In  all  ages  calamitous  events  have  been  pre- 
dicted by  preternatural  signs;  and  dreams  and  omens  have 
not  been  wanting  to  tlie  credulous,  to  denote  their  near 
approach:  and  as  Clarendon  has  not  thought  it  unworthy  of 
his  immortal  history  to  record  the  ghost  story  of  sir  George 
Yilliers,  it  may  interest  the  curious  to  compare  a  similar  one, 
Avhich  predicted  the  overthrow  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  more 
than  a  century  before  that  time,  supported  upon  similar 
testimony: — 

"  In  the  house  of  Piero  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cardiere, 
an  improvisatore  of  great  ability,  who,  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo, 
sung  improvise  to  the  lyre  in  the  evenings  while  he  was  at 
supper.  Being  a  friend  of  Michel  Angelo,  he  told  him  of  a 
vision  that  disturbed  his  mind;  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  said, 
had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  with  his  body  wrapped  in  a 
black  tattered  robe,  and  commanded  him  to  tell  his  son,  that 
shortly  he  would  be  driven  from  his  house  never  again  to 
return.  Michel  Angelo  exhorted  Cardiere  to  obey;  but  from 
his  knowledge  of  Piero's  disposition,  he  Avas  afraid,  and  kept 
it  to  himself.  Another  morning  Michel  Angelo  being  in  the 
cortile  of  the  palace,  observed  Cardiere  terrified  and  sorrow- 
ful: he  then  told  him,  Lorenzo  had  again  appeared  to  him 
that  night  in  the  same  habit  as  before,  and  suddenly  awoke 
him  by  a  slap  in  the  face,  demanding  the  reason  why  he  had 
not  told  Piero  Avhat  he  had  before  seen?  ^liehel  Angelo 
then  reproved  him  for  not  having  made  the  communication, 
and  said  so  much,  that  he  took  courage,  and,  with  that  view, 
set  out  on  foot  for  Careggi,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Medici 
family,  about  three  miles  from  Florence;  but  before  he  was 
quite  halfway,  he  met  Piero  returning.  lie  stopped  him,  and 
related  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  Piero  laughed,  and 
telling  his  attendants  Cardiere's  stor}?  they  made  a  thousand 
jokes  at  his  expense;  and  his  chancellor,  avIio  was  afterward 
Cardinal  di  Bibbiena,  said  to  him:  'You  are  out  of  your 
mind.  Whom  do  you  think  Lorenzo  Avills  best,  his  son  or 
you?  If  his  son,  would  he  not  rather  have  appeared  to  him, 
than  to  any  other  person,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  appear 
c  2 
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at  all?'  Cardicie,  lia\ing  thus  discharged  what  he  con- 
sidered his  duty,  returned  homo,  and  so  feelingly  deplored 
the  consequences,  that  Michel  Angelo  hecame  pefsuaded  the 
prediction  Avould  take  place,  and  in  a  few  days,  with  two 
companions,  left  Florence  and  went  to  Bologna.  To  what- 
ever cause  this  prediction  may  be  attributed,  it  so  happened 
that  it  was  verified;  for  the  family  de'  Medici,  with  all  the 
suite,  were  driven  from  Florence,  and  arrived  at  Bologna 
while  ^Michel  Angelo  was  there,  and  lodged  in  the  house  de' 
Eosi^i;  and  Piero  himself  never  returned  to  Florence,  but, 
after  suffering  a  succession  of  mortifications,  came  to  an 
untimely'  death."- 

Micliel  Angelo  and  his  two  companions  had  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Bologna  tlian  they  were  taken  into  custody  for  the 
want  of  a  proper  passport.  In  the  time  of  Bentivoglio  a  law 
was  made  to  oblige  every  foreigner  who  entered  Bologna  to 
have  his  thumb-nail  sealed  with  red  wax;  this  regulation  noj; 
having  been  attended  to,  they  were  conducted  to  the  seal- 
office,  and  sentenced  to  pay  fifty  Bolognese  lire;  and  being 
unable  to  discharge  the  fine,  they  were  detained.  Michel 
Angelo  had  hitherto  paid  for  his  companions,  but  as  it  was 
now  necessary  for  him  to  consider  the  state  of  his  finances, 
he  began  to  repent  of  his  expedition.  ]M.  Gianfrancesco 
Aldovrandi,  a  Bolognese  gentleman,  one  of  the  sixteen,  con- 
stituting the  government,  being  made  acquainted  with  their 
embarrassment,  set  them  at  liberty;  and  as  Michel  Angelo 
was  a  man  of  genius,  and  known  to  him  by  reputation,  he 
invited  him  to  his  own  house,  which  invitation  was  at  first 
modestly  declined,  as  he  had  two  companions  whom  he  could 
not  leave  with  propriety,  nor  intrude  upon  his  benefactor's 
liberality.  To  this  Aldovrandi  humorously  reiilied:  "Then 
1  think  I  will  go  witli  you  myself  to  see  the  world,  as  you 
take  such  good  care  of  your  friends."  lie,  however,  at  length 
persuaded  him  to  accept  his  invitation,  and  Michel  Angelo 

'  riero  de'  Medici  vas  born  1471,  ftiid  succeeded,  on  Lis  fntliers  death, 
to  his  situation  in  the  repuMic,  on  tlie  Hth  of  Apiil,  14!)'^.  He  vns  expelled 
from  Florence,  Novemhcr,  14114  ;  niid,  after  an  unhappy  exile  of  nine  rtars, 
was  drowned  in  crossing-  the  nidiith  <jf  the  river  Gariglinno  in  a  boat, 
December,  l")0:l,  iu  liis  way  to  (ineta,  after  an  unsuccessful  battle,  in  the 
cTert  of  which  he  was  materially  iiiterested. — Gtiiaicidini,  lib.  vi. 

*  Ccudivi,  sec.  xiv. 
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made  a  satisfactory  apology  to  liis  associates,  and  gave  tlu'm 
the  money  he  had  i:i  his  poci<et  to  pursue  their  route  to 
Venice. 

During  his  stay  at  Bologna  lie  received  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  attention  from  his  hospitable  friend,  and  by  his  order 
executed  two  statues  in  marble  for  the  church  of  .St.  Dome- 
nico:  a  St.  Petronio,  and  an  Angel  kneeling,  holding  a  can- 
delabrum; each  three  palms'  high,  for  which  he  received 
thirty  ducats;  eighteen  for  the  former,  and  twelve  for  the 
latter.  This  commission  created  a  jealousy  between  him  and 
a  Bolognese  sculptor,  -who  was  much  dissatisfied  in  not  having 
been  employed,  as  the  St.  Petronio  had  been  promised  to  him. 
During  his  stay  in  Bologna,  his  evenings  were  spent  in  read- 
ing Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  to  his  friend,  to  whom 
those  authors  were  particularly  interesting.  After  remaining 
with  him  something  more  than  a  year,  the  affairs  of  Florence 
being  tranquillized,  lie  returned  home. 

Michel  Angelo  being  again  settled  in  his  father's  house,  he 
pursued  his  profession,  and  made  a  statue  of  an  infant  St. 
John  sleeping,  for  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco  de'  Medici,  which 
advanced  his  reputation:  and  afterward  a  sleeping  Cupid,  as- 
a  companion  subject.  At  this  period  the  discoveries  of  anti- 
quity, which  made  a  new  era  in  art  and  literature,  were  found 
sometimes  to  betray  the  judgment  into  too  great  an  enthusiasm 
for  those  remains,  and  it  was  suggested  by  this  gentleman 
when  he  saw  the  Cupid,  that,  could  it  be  supposed  to  be  antique 
sculpture,  it  would  not  fail  to  be  equally  admired:  and  if  he 
would  stain  the  marble  to  give  the  appearance  of  its  having 
been  concealed  for  past  ages,  he  would  send  it  to  Rome,  with 
proper  instructions,  Avhich  might  be  more  advantageous  to  him 
than  if  it  were  possessed  by  himself".  To  this  proposition 
Michel  Angelo  consented,  and  the  statue  was  consigned  to  a 
j)erson  to  carry  on  the  deception.  This  man  buried  it  in  a 
vineyard,  and  afterward  pretended  to  make  the  discovery,  and 
so  completely  succeeded,  tliat  it  was  universally  admired,  and 
bought  as  antique  by  the  cardinal  S.  Giorgio,  for  two  hun- 
dred ducats:  of  which  sum,  however,  Michel  Angelo  only 
received  thirty,  the  value  set  upon  it,  if  it  had  been  sold  to 
his  employer. 

'  A  pa'm  is  a  I;omau  measure  eqr.al  to  S.779  Englisli  inches. 
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The  cardinal  had  not  been  long  in  possession  of  his  new 
purchase,  before  he  was  given  to  understand,  that  he  was  de- 
ceived; and  that  instead  of  its  being  anti<i'.i(',  it  was  the  work 
of  a  modern  artist  in  Florence.  He  ft.'lt  indignant  at  the  im- 
position, and  immediately  sent  a  person  of  his  household  to 
Florence,  on  purpose  to  learn  the  truth.  No  sooner  was 
Michel  Angelo  discovered  to  be  the  sculptor,  than  the  most 
flattering  commendation  was  bestowed  upon  his  merit,  and  he 
was  strongly  recommended  to  visit  liomeasthe  proper  theatre 
for  the  exercise  of  his  great  talents:  as  an  additional  induce- 
ment, he  was  promised  to  be  introduced  into  the  cardinal's 
service,  and  taught  to  expect  that  he  would  recover  the  whole 
sum  for  which  his  statue  had  been  sold.  Michel  Angelo  frit 
these  advantages,  and  without  further  hesitation  returned 
Avith  him  to  Kome.  The  person  who  sold  the  statue  was 
arrested,  and  obliged  to  refund  the  money;  but  Michel 
Angelo  was  not  benefited,  nor  was  the  cardinal  afterward 
sufficiently  complaisant  to  reward  him  with  encouragement, 
who  had  been  the  means  of  mortifying  his  pride.' 

Although,  during  his  stay  in  Rome,  he  received  no  com- 
mission from  the  cardinal  St.  Giorgio,  yet  his  abilities  were 
too  much  esteemed  not  to  meet  with  encouragement  from 
others:  he  was  employed  by  a  Roman  gentleman  of  refined 
taste,  of  the  name  of  Jacopo  Galli;  for  whom  he  made  a  sta- 
tue of  a  Cupid,'^  and  another  of  a  Bacchus.  For  cardinal 
Rovano  he  also  executed  in  marble  a  group  of  the  Virgin, 
Avith  a  dead  Christ  in  her  lap,  in  Italy,  called  a  Pieta ;  and 
this  composition  Avas  so  admired,  that  it  gaA'e  him  a  decided 
rank  of  precedence  amongst  his  contemporaries. 

*  The  gentleman  who  was  sent  to  Florence  by  the  cardinal  to  oltnin  the 
necessary  information  respecting  the  statue,  visited  the  sculptors  on  a  pre- 
tence of  seeking  for  a  person  of  that  profession  to  execute  certain  works  iu 
Rome,  and  among  othei-s,  introduced  himself  to  Michel  Angelo,  who  having 
nothing  to  show,  took  up  a  pen,  and  with  such  facility  designed  a  hand, 
that  the  gentleman  was  astonished  ;  and  this  led  to  a  conversation  respecting 
the  statue  whicli  was  the  particular  object  of  his  visit.  This  hand  I  have 
seen  among  the  drawings  of  the  old  masters  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

The  statue  of  the  Cupid,  after  it  was  returned  by  tlie  cardinal  St.  Giorgio, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  Valentino,  who  jiresented  it  to  the 
marchioness  of  Mantua,  and  by  her  it  was  deposited  in  the  family  palace  in 
the  city  of  Mantua :  but  where  it  is  at  present,  as  well  as  the  statxie  of  St 
John,  is  not  known. 

'■'  This  statue  is  lost,  but  the  Bacchus  is  now  in  the  gallery  in  Florence. 
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It  is  executetl  witii  tlie  greatest  care,  and  is  now  an  altar- 
piece  in  a  chapel  in  St.  Peter's,  dcilicated  to  La  A'^irgine  Ma- 
ria della  Febbre.  It  \vas  so  nuioh  esteemed  that  several  copies 
•were  made;  one  in  marble,  of  the  same  size,  by  Nanni  di 
Baccio  Bigio,  for  an  altar  in  the  church  dell' Aninia,  in  Rome; 
and  another  by  Giovanni  di  Cecco  Bigio,  for  the  church  of 
St.  Spirito,  in  Florence.  JNlichel  Angelo  also  cast  it  twice  in 
bronze  ;  once  for  the  Strozzi  family,  to  be  placed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Andrea  della  Valle,  in  Rome;  and  again  for  some  Fle- 
mish merchants,  to  be  sent  to  Flanders.'  On  a  fillet  which 
serves  to  connect  the  drapery  with  the  figure,  he  cut  his  name; 
M-hich  was  not  originally  intended,  but  arose  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance.  One  day  as  he  entered  the  church  he 
observed  a  gi-oup  of  persons  admiring  the  Pieta,  and  being 
foreigners  they  asked  who  was  the  sculptor,  and  one  Cristo- 
foro  Solari,  commonly  called  II  Gobbo,  immediately  answered, 
*'  One  of  our  countrj-men,  a  Milanese."  Michel  Angelo  stood 
by  in  silence,  but,  to  prevent  any  similar  mistake,  at  night, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  the  church,  and  by  candle-light  cut  his 
name,  that  neither  ignorance  nor  envy  in  future  might  rob 
him  of  his  reputation.  Besides  these  works,  he  made  a  car- 
toon of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  painted  in  distem- 
per for   St.  Pietro  in  Montorio.-     "While  he  executed  these 

•  For  tliis  cast  Miclicl  Angelo  received  an  litijulred  ducats. 

2  Micbel  Augelo  m;ide  this  cartoon  to  oblige  a  person  in  tlie  service  of 
carJiui'.l  St.  Giorgio,  wlio  wanted  ability  to  make  an  original  design,  but  wLo 
Lad  sufficient  practice  to  paint  from  the  designs  of  otbers.  Vasari  has  not 
mentioned  his  name,  but  describes  him  in  these  words  : — ''  There  was  a  man, 
formerly  a  barber,  iu  the  cai'dinal's  service,  who  had  turned  painter ;  he 
painted  iu  distemper  very  carefully  and  not  i'.!,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  design  ;  Laving  got  acquainted  with  Michel  Angelo,  the  latter  made  a 
cuvtoon  for  Lim  of  fit.  Francis  receiving  tlie  Sliymatu,  whicli  the  barber 
cai-efully  copied  into  a  small  picture,  which  uovr  hangs  in  a  chapel  in  the 
entrance,  ou  the  left  Laud,  to  the  church  of  Sau  I'ietro  a  Montorio." — 
Tom.  iii.  p.  109.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  author,  printed  lOOO,  he  says, 
Michel  Angelo  painted  the  picture.  "  He  painted,  after  the  ancient  manner, 
a  picture  in  distemper  of  St.  Francis  witli  the  iStii/mata,  now  iu  the  first 
chapel  to  the  left,  as  you  enter  the  church  of  San  Pietro  a  Montorio,  at 
Rome." — Part  iii.  p.  902.  He,  however,  probably  corrected  himself  by  more 
authentic  information  in  Lis  edition  of  lOGS. 

Of  this  subject  1  have  seen  a  scarce  print  iu  lord  Foley's  library,  at  Whit- 
ley Court,  with  the  date  loTi,  and  the  mouogiam  of  CLerubiuo  Albert! 
Borghcgiano. 
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commissions,  both  with  crt-dit  and  profit  to  lumself,  lie  was 
'  also  indefatigable  by  observation  and  study  to  improve  and 
"elevate  his  style. 

The  republic  of  Florence,  from  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  felt  the  instability  of  its  government,  and  awake  to 
the  danger  of  contending  factions,  determined  to  make  a 
perpetual   gonfaloniere,'    as  the  best  means   to   secure  the 

'  As  the  official  tonus  of  ii  foreign  country  may  not  be  fumilinr  to  rji 
English  render,  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  gonfiiloiiiere 
(literiilly,  standard-bearer)  niiiy  iierhnps  be  best  understood  from  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  government  of  wiiich  it  made  a  part 

Florence  often  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Ostrogoths,  was  restored  by 
Charlemagne,  and  remained  long  subject  to  his  descendants  and  successors. 
I'nder  tlie  Guelphs  and  CHiibelines  it  suiVered  by  the  violence  of  contending 
parties,  but  the  union  of  rival  factions  laid  the  foundation  of  its  liberty. 
Twelve  citizens,  with  the  title  of  Amiaiti,  or  ancients,  were  elected  to  pre- 
side over  the  government,  whose  office  was  annual ;  and  two  foreigners 
were  appointed  judges  for  the  criminal  and  civil  departments,  one  of  whom 
had  the  title  of  ''  Copifaiio  di  Pupolo,"  and  the  other  that  of  "  Podeslii." 
Other  judicious  regulations  were  framed,  by  which  Florence  arrived  at  u 
high  degree  of  power  aiit^  credit.  This  constitution,  however,  was  but  of 
bliort  duration.  ManfrcJi,  king  of  Naples,  attacked  the  Florentines,  con- 
quered them,  and  in  the  public  ruin  every  vestige  of  freedom  disappeai'ed. 
After  Manfredi's  death,  liberty  revived,  and  the  people  again  elected  twelve 
magistrates,  who  went  out  of  office  every  two  months,  with  other  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ;  but  the  pope,  by  his  vicars  and 
legates,  swayed  their  councils  and  influenced  their  decrees. 

Sucli  was  the  state  of  Florence  till  the  year  r^Hv},  when  the  constitution 
nnderwcnt  another  form,  and  from  among  the  magistrates  were  elected  three 
persons,  invested  with  superior  powers,  denominated  "  Priori"  who  also 
went  out  of  office  every  two  mouths.  The  number  of  these  Priori  were  af- 
terwiu-ds  increased  to  eight,  luid  upon  some  extraordinary  occa-sions  to 
twelve.  A  palace  was  built  for  their  reception,  officers  and  guards  ap- 
pointed *o  distinguish  and  protect  them,  and  they  had  the  title  of  "  Hiijuori" 
or  lords. 

In  every  state  where  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  community  ore  intrusted 
with  the  civil  offices,  the  nobles  are  apt  to  believe  themselves  above  the 
laws;  and  the  Florentine  nobility  were  guilty  of  great  excesses,  and  escaped 
punishment.  To  correct  these  abuses,  an  ordinance  passed,  declaring  thai 
every  "  siguor,"  on  his  entrance  into  office,  should  create  a  gonfaloniere, 
who  should  enrol  twenty  companies  of  armed  men,  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  and  enforce  a  proper  and  impartial  distribution  of  justice.  This  new 
employment  soon  became  the  most  importnnt  in  the  state,  and  the  gonfalo- 
niere was  honoured  with  precedence  over  the  rest  of  the  magistrates. — 
Operc  dv  MnchiaveUi,  lib.  ^.  This  is  the  origin  of  that  office,  which, 
nlthough  in  its  institution  wi-.s  only  for  two  months  was  found  expedient  to 
be  made  perpetual  in  the  person  of  Soderini. 
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little  liberty  the  state  know  how  to  enjoy;  and  Pietro  Sode- 
riui,  a  man  of  the  greatest  prudence  and  moderation,  was- 
chosen  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  fdl  that  office.  Upon  this 
event  the  friends  of  Michel  Angelo  advised  him  to  leave 
Rome,  knowing  the  disposition  of  that  nobleman  to  encourage 
genius,  and  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  abilities. 

A  large  piece  of  mai'ble  had  for  many  years  lain  neglected 
in  Florence,  embossed'  for  a  gigantic  statue,  but  with  so 
little  skill,  that  it  was  thought  spoiled  for  any  purpose  of 
sculpture.  This  ill-shapen  block  Michel  Angelo  wished  to 
convert  into  a  statue,  and  the  gonfaloniere  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  do  the  best  he  could  with  it.  lie  then  composed  a 
figure  accommodated  to  the  irregular  shajjc  of  the  marble,  and 
in  eighteen  mouths  produced  a  colossal  statue  of  a  David,  which 
was  placed  in  the  Piazza,  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
where  it  now  stands.- 

"VYlien  the  statue  was  removed  into  this  situation,  Vasari 
tells  an  affected  criticism  of  Soderini,  which  must  remind 
every  English  reader  of  the  story  Pope  has  i-ecorded  of  lord 
Halifiix,  when  he  read  to  him  the  first  books  of  his  Iliad:  — 

"  The  gonfaloniere  on  seeing  the  statue  admired  it  ex- 
ceedingly, but  pretended  to  discover  that  the  nose  Avas  a  little 
too  large,  which  Michel  Angelo  explained,  by  attributing  tlie 
appearance  to  the  fore-shortening  produced  by  the  situation 
from  which  he  saw  it.  His  scientific  reasoning,  however, 
was  not  perfectly  satisfactory;  therefore,  in  an  instant,  he 
mounted  the  scaffold,  taking  in  one  hand  a  chisel,  and  a  little 
marble  dust  in  the  other,  and  pretended  to  reduce  the 
surface,  letting  the  dust  fall  as  he  appeared  to  be  working.. 
Soderini  was  flattered  with  this  deference  to  his  judgment,,^^^! 
and  soon  exclaimed,  ^ Notv  I  am  better  pleased ;  you  have  giveiV' 
it  life.^ "  Whether  this  story  be  accurately  true,  or  meant 
only  to  depreciate  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  gonfaloniere, 

>  EmliosseJ,  in  this  sense,  means,  the  rude  transformation  of  the  block 
into  a  statue  ;  by  worlsmen,  tbe  term  hosted-out  is  technically  used,  but 
there  is  no  correctly  authorized  word  in  English  to  denote  this  preparatory 
state  of  sculpture :  it  corresponds  to  what  is  familiarly  understood  by  a 
dead-colour  in  painting.  The  original  of  this  term,  was  probably  the  Italian 
■word  ahhozzo. 

2  The  statue  was  set  up  in  the  Piazza  del  Gran  Duca,  in  the  month  of 
September,  1501. — L'Ammirato,  1st.  Fiorent, 
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■would  not  at  this  distance  of  time  bo  ctisy  to  dcteriniiK';  but 
from  the  desire  Soderini  had  to  promote  great  undejtakings, 
and  to  encourage  great  men,  it  wouhl  be  fair  to  infer  lie  pos- 
sessed the  true  spirit  of  patronage,  though  he  might  want  know- 
ledge to  judge  with  precision  on  the  correctness  of  an  outline. 

By  the  fame  he  acquired  from  this  work,  the  gonfaloniei'e 
gave  him  a  commission  to  make  another  statue  of  a  David  in 
bronze,  which  was  sent  into  France,  and  a  group  also  in 
bronze,  of  David  vanquishing  Goliath:  about  this  time  he 
began  a  statue  of  St.  Matthew,  to  be  jdaced  in  the  cathedral 
in  Florence.'  That  he  might  not  entirely  neglect  the  prac- 
tice of  painting,  he  painted  a  Holy  Family  for  one  Angelo 
Doni.  This  gentleman  was  a  Florentine  of  taste  and  virtu, 
and  a  friend  of  Michel  Angelo;  but  from  the  transaction 
which  took  place  respecting  tliis  work,  if  Yasari  be  correct, 
his  admiration  for  the  artist's  abilities  was  greater  than  l.i.^ 
intimacy.  When  the  picture  was  finished,  it  was  sent  hotne, 
with  a  note  requesting  the  payment  of  seventy  ducats;  Angelo 
Doni  did  not  expect  such  a  charge,  and  told  the  messenger 
he  would  give  forty,  which  he  thought  sufficient;  !Miehel 
Angelo  immediately  sent  back  the  servant,  and  demanded  his 
picture,  or  an  hundred  ducats;  Angelo  Doni,  not  liking  to 
part  with  it,  returned  the  messenger,  agreeing  to  pay  the 
original  sum;  but  Michel  Angelo,  indignant  at  being  haggled 
with,  then  doubled  his  first  demand;  and  Angelo  Doni  still 
wishing  to  possess  the  picture,  acceded,  rather  than  try  any 
further  experiment  to  abate  his  price.^ 

That  Michel  Angelo  might  have  an  oppoi'tunity  of  adding 
to  his  fame  as  a  painter,  tlie  gonfaloniere  commissioned  him 
to  paint  a  large  histoi-ical  subject,  to  ornament  the  hall  of 
the  ducal  palace;  and,  as  it  was  the  honourable  ambition  of 
Soderini  to  employ  the  talents  of  his  country  in  the  establish- 
ment of  its  fame,  he  engaged  the  abilities  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  at  the  same  time,  to  execute  a  corresponding  picture 
to  occupy  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall.  An  event  in  the  war 
between   the   Florentines  and  the  Pisans,  was  the  subject 

'  Vasari  imd  Condivi  mention  these  works,  torn.  iii.  p.  206,  §  xxii.,  but  at 
present  they  are  not  known,  except  the  statue  of  St.  Matthew,  which  was 
never  temiiuatcd,  aii'l  is  still  in  lloren'.'C  in  the  state  Michel  Angelo  l?ft  it. 

*  This  j)ir,tnre  is  preserved  in  the  Tlorence  grallerj',  and  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  easel  picture  remaining  by  Michel  Angelo  that  can  be  authenticated. 
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jMichel  Angelo  chose;   and  that  of  Leonardo  da   Vinci,   a 
battle  of  cavahy. 

As  the  cartosn  of  Michel  Angelo  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary work  which  had  appeared  since  the  revival  of  tlie  arts 
in  Italy,  and  as  at  this  day  pei-haps  no  part  of  it  remains, 
I  shall  transcribe  Vasari's  account  and  description  of  it. 
"  The  Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  river  Arno  in  the 
heat  of  the  weathei-,  were  alarmed  by  an  unexpected  assault 
Irom  the  enemy.  The  hurry  and  confusion  in  getting  out 
of  the  water,  dressing  themselves,  and  preparing  for  action, 
was  the  point  of  time  chosen,  and  the  principal  group  in  the 
cartoon  was  descriptive  of  that  scene.  Some  of  the  figures 
v.ere  emi:)loyed  putting  on  their  armour,  buckling  on  the 
cuirass,  and  getting  ready  with  precipitation  to  give  assist- 
ance to  their  companions;  whilst  an  infinite  body  of  cavalry 
tighting,  commenced  the  action.  Among  other  figures  was 
an  old  man  seated  on  the  ground,  whose  head  was  bound 
with  a  garland  of  ivy  to  shade  his  brows.  In  the  tumult 
and  confusion  that  surrounded  him,  he  was  represented  draw- 
ing on  a  hose  with  difficulty,  from  the  leg  being  wet;  and 
with  great  muscular  exertion  and  expression  of  countenance 
showed  both  energy  and  impatience.  The  actions  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  figures  were  as  contrasted  as  the  circumstances 
might  be  supposed  to  create,  and  difficult  foreshortenings 
characterised  the  deep  knowledge  of  the  artist,  and  his  powers 
of  execution.  The  figures  were  variously  sketched;  some  in 
charcoal,  others  in  lines  drawn  with  a  pen,  and  some  stumped 
with  black  chalk,  and  the  lights  heightened  with  white,  ex- 
hibiting at  once  great  versatility  and  professional  skiU.  Such 
v>-as  the  excellence  of  this  woi"k,  that  some  thought  it  absolute 
pcrl'ection;  not  to  be  rivalled,  and  hopeless  to  be  approached. 
And  certainly  credit  is  due  to  the  opinion,  as  from  the  time 
it  was  placed  in  the  papal  hall  to  the  honour  of  Michel 
Angelo  and  the  glory  of  the  art,  it  was  for  many  years  con- 
stantly visited  by  foreigners  as  v/ell  as  natives,  who,  by 
studying  a  drawing  from  it,  became  eminent  masters,' ' 

*  The  nanies,  euiimerated  Ly  Vasari,  who  studied  tliis  cartoon,  were 
Aristotile  da  Sangallo,  Ridolfo  GLirlaudaio,  Rafi'aello  Sanzio  d'Urbiiio,  Fran- 
cesco Grauacci,  Baccio  Baudiuelli,  Aloiizo  Bevugctta  Spaguiiolo,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Francia  Bigio,  Jacopo  Sansoviuo,  il  Rosso,  Maturino,  I.oren- 
zetto,  Tribolo  when  a  cliild,  Jacopo  da  Puutormo,  and  Pieriu  del  Vaga. 
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Michel  Angeli>  was  employed  in  making  the  cartoon  when 
Julius  II.  was  elected  to  the  i)a|)al  dignity,'  and  frpm  being 
invited  by  that  pontilV  to  the  Vatican,  left  it  unfini.shed, 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  Soderini.  Afterward,  quitting  Rome 
in  disgust,  he  returned  to  Florence  and  completed  the  design; 
but  succeeding  events  stayed  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  picture  itself  was  never  begun.  The 
revolutionary  changes  which  deprived  the  government  of  one 
of  the  best  men  that  ever  superintended  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  were  equally  unfavourable  to  the  completion 
of  public  works,  and  from  their  consequences  we  have  nov/ 
to  regret  the  lo.S3  of  the  cartoon  itself. 

When  Soderini  was  forced  from  Lis  situation,  and  the 
government  of  Florence  reverted  to  the  Medici  family,  the 
cartoon  was  removed  from  the  senatorial  council-chamber  to 
the  Medici  palace,  and  put  into  a  large  room  in  an  attic  story, 
where  students  had  free  access  for  their  improvement.  From 
the  ill  state  of  health  of  the  duke  Giuliano,  and  the  worthlcss- 
ness  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  it  was  disregarded,  and  no  care 
taken  to  prevent  its  being  ill  used;  under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  persons  who  were  permitted  to^ 
study  from  it,  by  degrees  mutilated  the  cartoon,  and  ulti- 
mately destroyed  it. 

Tills  irreparable  injury  to  posterity  is  more  particularly 
attributed  to  Baccio  Bandinelli,-  who  is  accused  of  having 
made  use  of  a  false  key  to  let  himself  into  the  room  privately,^ 
and,  when  alone,  to  tear  it,  and  carry  away  the  pieces. 
Vasari,  speaking  of  its  destruction,  says — "  To  the  city  the 
loss  was  great;  but  the  heavy  charge  of  envy  and  malignity 
on  the  character  of  Bandinelli,  which  was  deservedly  given  to 
him  by  every  one,  was  much  greater."  He  also  add.s,  that 
in  his  time  there  were  pieces  to  be  seen  in  the  possession  of 
individuals;  and  one  person  in  particular,  a  gentleman  in 
Mantu.T,    of  the  name   of  Uberto   Strozzi,   had  a  fragment, 

•  Julius  II.  was  elected  on  the  :JrJ  of  November,  1")03,  and  crow.':ed  oa 
the  iUih  of  the  same  month. 

*  Baccio  Bandinelli  was  a  iiaiive  of  Florence,  horn  in  1-107.  lie  bccajne 
a  celebrated  painter,  and  ranks  with  tlie  most  distinguished  men  that  Italy 
has  produced.  His  martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence  would  not  diminirih  from 
the  reputation  of  Baffaello. 
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The  monument,  whose  base  was  a  parallclogi am  of  tliirty- 
ft)ui-  feet  six  inches,  by  twenty-tlu'ce,  was  to  have  been  insu- 
hited,  and  to  liave  had  four  facades  surrounded  with  arched 
recesses  containing  statues,  and  between  them,  terms,  support- 
ing a  pi'ojecting  cornice.  On  pedestals  before  them,  were  to 
liave  been  statues  representing  the  subjugated  provinces  the 
pope  had  made  obedient  to  the  apostolic  see;  and  others,  per- 
sonifying the  virtues  and  liberal  arts,  denoting  by  their  atti- 
tudes, that  by  the  death  of  Julius  II.  they  also  became 
prisoners  of  Death;  no  other  prince  being  supposed  likely  to 
supply  his  place  with  the  same  fostering  care  and  munificence. 
Above  the  cornice  was  to  have  been,  at  the  angles,  four 
colossal  figures,  personifying  Moses  and  St.  Paul,  and  Active 
and  Contemplative  Life;'  and  above  them,  a  frieze  of  basso- 
relievos  in  bronze,  and  smaller  figures.  To  crown  the  whole, 
two  statues  representing  Heaven  and  Earth  were  to  support  a 
sarcophagus:  the  former,  expressing  joy  on  Julius  being  re- 
ceived into  a  happier  and  abetter  world;  the  latter,  expressing 
sorrow  for  his  los!?.  Within  the  monument,  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  of  an  oval  form,  was  to  have  contained  the  body  of 
the  pope. 

For  this  great  -work  Michel  Angelo  went  to  Carrara,  to 
procure  a  quantity  of  marble  necessary  for  the  undertaking, 
and  the  pope  gave  him  an  order  upon  a  banker  in  Florence 
for  a  thousand  ducats  to  pay  for  it.  That  he  might  be  sure 
of  having  such  blocks  as  Avere  best  adapted  to  his  purpose, 
he  took  up  his  residence  for  eight  months  at  the  quarry, 
superintending  and  giving  directions.-  Part  of  the  marble 
he  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  part  to  Florence,  that  he 
might  execute  some  of  the  figures  there,  when  the  unwhole- 
someuess  of  the  summer  season  at  the  Vatican  might  subject 

'  From  tbe  collectiou  of  ^lariette,  an  oiigiual  sketch  for  this  mausoleum 
was  published  by  Bottari ;  by  which  it  would  seem,  that  Michel  Angelo 
once  had  au  intention  of  placing  two  figures  at  each  angle. 

'  While  Michel  Angelo  was  superintending  the  workmen  iu  the  quarry, 
Coudivi  says,  that  one  day  being  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  which  overlooked 
the  sea,  it  occuiTed  to  his  iniud  to  make  a  colossal  figure  which  might 
serve  as  a  mark  for  mariners,  to  be  seen  at  a  distance  ;  and  lie  would 
certainly  have  carried  his  intention  into  execution,  if  the  pope's  monument 
had  not  been  a  work  of  too  much  importance  to  be  delayed. 
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him  to  the  malarial  lie  then  returned  to  I\ome,  ajid  im- 
Tae(liut(.'ly  beiran  to  exercise  liis  profession,  and  exhibit  lii.i 
talents  as  a  sculptor. 

The  pope  had  a  personal  attachment  to  him,  and  conversed 
witli  him  upon  every  subject  as  well  as  sculpture,  with 
tamiliarity  and  fViondshi]);  and  that  he  might  visit  him  fre- 
(juently  and  with  jierfect  convenience,  he  made  a  covered 
bridge  from  the  Vatican  palace  to  his  study,  to  enable  him  to 
pass  at  all  times  without  being  observed.  This  honourable 
partiality,  however,  was  too  apparent  not  to  excite  jealousy 
in  those  who  were  dependents  on  the  court;  and  as  jealousy 
seeks  not  to  partake,  but  to  monopolise  favours,  he  that  has 
vlistinguished  friends  can  seldom  be  without  secret  enemies. 
3Iichel  Angelo  had  a  high  and  a  just  sense  of  his  acknow- 
ledged merit,  and  a  constitutional  irritability  which  felt  the 
full  value  of  kindness  and  attention,  but  was  equally  sensible 
of  the  slightest  change:  nor  should  this  feeling  be  too  hastily 
imputed  to  pride  or  irascibility,  since  it  requires  but  little 
experience  to  know,  that  when  esteem  begins  to  decline,  all 
that  is  valuable  in  friendship  is  lost. 

It  Avas  the  constant  practice  of  Micliel  Angelo,  by  the 
pope's  particular  desire,  whenever  he  had  occasion  for  money, 
to  apply  to  him  in  person,  that  he  might  not  suffer  inconve- 
nience from  delay.  To  defray  certain  expenses  incurred  by 
the  arrival  of  a  quantity  of  marble  from  Carrara,  he  went  to 
the  palace  as  usual;  but  that  access  which  had  been  hereto- 
fore almost  unrestrained  by  form,  was  now  embarrassed,  and 
his  holiness  was  not  to  be  seen.  As  this  might  have  hap- 
pened from  engagements  which  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to 
investigate,  he  only  felt  the  disappointment,  and  retired. 
Another  morning  he  repeated  his  visit,  but  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  the  person  in  waiting,  who  said,  "  I  have  an  order 
not  to  let  you  enter."  A  prelate  standing  by,  immediately 
asked  if  he  knew  to  whom  he  was  speaking;  to  which  the 
groom  of  the  chamber  replied,  "  I  know  him  v.ell  enough,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  obey  my  orders."  Michel  Angelo  felt  with 
indignation  this   unmerited  disgrace,  and  in  the  warmth  of 

'  ^falaria  i«  llie  canst  of  n  Jisen«e  common  in  the  south  of  Italy,  pro- 
duced by  au  efiiuvia  from  damp  and  marshy  (jround  acted  upon  by  heat- 
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resentment  desired  him  to  tell  the  pope,  "  from  this  time  for- 
•\vard,  if  his  holiness  wants  me,  he  shall  have  to  seek  me  in 
another  place."  In  the  same  temper  of  mind  he  returned 
home,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  sell  the  furniture  in  his 
house  to  the  Jews,  and  follow  him  to  Florence.  Himself, 
the  sani3  evening,  took  post  and  arrived  at  Poggibonzi  castle, 
in  Tuscany,  before  he  rested,  being  then  completely  out  of 
the  papal  dominions. 

The  pope  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  hasty  measure, 
than  he  despatched  five  couriers  with  orders  to  reconduct 
him  to  Eome;  but  he  was  not  overtaken  until  he  was  in  a 
foreign  state,  where  their  authority  was  useless.  They  how- 
ever delivered  the  pope's  letter  to  this  import.  "  Imme- 
diately return  to  Eome,  on  pain  of  our  disgrace."  To  this 
mandate  the  messengers  joined  their  intreaties  without  effect; 
and  as  they  had  no  power  to  enforce  the  commands  of  his 
holiness,  requested  him  to  write  an  answer,  and  date  it  from 
Poggibonzi,  to  exempt  them  from  blame  in  not  having 
executed  the  commission  with  which  they  were  intrusted. 
Although  Michel  Angelo  obstinately  refused  to  return,  he 
readily  complied  with  their  request,  and  the  letter  is  said  to 
have  been  to  this  effect : — That  being  expelled  the  antechamber 
of  his  holiness,  conscious  of  not  meriting  the  disgrace,  he  had 
taken  the  only  course  left  him  to  pursue,  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  that  character  which  had  hitherto  rendered 
him  worthy  of  his  confidence.  Neither  would  he  return,  for 
if  he  had  been  worthless  to-day,  he  could  be  but  of  little 
value  to-morrow,  unless  by  the  caprice  of  fortune,  which 
would  be  neither  creditable  to  his  holiness  or  himself.  With 
a  note  to  this  import,  dated  from  Poggibonzi,  he  dismissed 
the  couriers,  and  pursued  his  joui-ney  to  Florence. 

The  pope,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  his  answer,  and 
immediately  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  government 
of  Florence. 

"  Health  and  apostolic  benediction  to  our  dearly  beloved. 
Michel  Angelo,  who  has  left  us  capriciously,  and  without  any 
reason  we  have  been  able  to  leai-n,  is  now  in  Florence,  and 
remains  there  in  fear  of  our  displeasure,  but  against  whom 
we  have  nothing  to  allege,  as  ^^  e  know  the  humour  of  men 
of  his  stamp.     However,  that  he  may  lay  aside  all  suspicion, 
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we  invite  !nm  with  the  same  affection  that  you  bear  towards 
us;  and,  if  lie  will  return,  promise,  on  our  part,  he  shall  be 
neither  touched  nor  olfended,  and  be  reinstated  in  flie  same 
apostolic  grace  he  enjoyed  before  he  left  us.  Rome,  the  8th 
of  July,  1506.     III.  year  of  our  pontificate." 

Tiiis  letter  being  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  request  than, 
a  command,  and  ]\Iichel  Angelo  not  seeming  inclined  to 
return,  the  gonfuloiiiere  thought  that  his  holiness  would  give 
himself  no  further  trouble,  and  the  affair  would  be  forgotten ; 
but  the  sovereign  pontiff,  whose  power  had  established  do- 
minion over  the  minds  and  sentiments  of  mankind,  to  which 
all  Europe  often  submitted  with  implicit  obedience,  was  not 
so  easily  disposed  to  yield  up  his  authority,  and  this  first 
letter  was  followed  by  a  second,  and  a  third,  of  a  more 
decisive  character.  Soderini  then  told  Michel  Angelo,  "  You 
have  done  by  the  pope  what  the  king  of  France  would  net 
have  presumed  to  do;  he  must  be  no  longer  trifled  with,  and 
we  cannot  make  war  against  his  holiness  to  risk  the  safety  ot 
tlie  state,  therefore  his  will  must  be  obeyed."  Michel 
Angelo,  finding  himself  thus  emban-assed,  recurred  to  a 
proposal,  made  to  him  some  time  before,  through  the  medium 
of  certain  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  sultan,  to  build  a  bridge  between  Constanti- 
nople and  Pera.  Soderini,  hearing  of  this  project,  sent  for 
him  to  divert  his  intention.  lie  urged  that  it  was  Itetter  to 
die  under  the  pope's  displeasure,  than  to  enjoy  life  with  every 
earthly  advantage  in  the  service  of  the  Turk;  besides,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  fear  anything  from  his  holiness,  who,  in 
his  sacred  character,  was  the  dispenser  of  kindness  and 
mercy;  yet,  if  he  were  at  all  apprehensive  for  his  security, 
the  government  of  Florence  would  send  him  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  ambassador,  which,  by  tlie  law  of  nations,  would  be 
inviolate.  On  this  condition,  Michel  Angelo  consented  to 
return. 

The  ambition  of  foreign  princes,  and  tlie  discord  of  con- 
tending parties  which  prevailed  in  the  different  forms  of 
government  in  the  northern  states  of  Italy,  gave  opportunity 
to  the  enterprising  talents  of  Julius  II.  to  increase  his  tem- 
poral power.  Bologna,  which  once  had  the  form  of  a  republic, 
by  the  fluctuating  changes  of  revolution,  governed  at  one 
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time  by  a  powerful  citizen,  and  at  another  by  a  foreign 
prince,  at  length  became  subject  to  the  holy  see;  and,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Nicohis  V.  was  added  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  under  certain  limitations,  in  favour  of  the  Bentivoglio 
family  :  progressively,  however,  the  power  of  the  popes 
declined,  and  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  established  an  absolute 
sovereignty  in  his  own  person.  Julius  II.,  by  the  aid  of 
Louis  XII.,  king  of  France,  who,  although  obHged  to 
abandon  the  south  of  Italy,  was  still  in  possession  of  Milan, 
determined  once  more  to  restore  the  city,  with  its  depen- 
dencies, to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  reduce  the  city  of 
Perugia  to  obedience  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  to 
free  it  from  the  tyranny  of  Gianpagolo  Baglioni;  who,  from 
a  private  citizen,  became  tlie  head  of  a  faction,  and  trampled 
on  its  liberties. 

As  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  are 
most  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  men,  are  often  given  more 
with  a  view  to  divert  than  inform  the  understanding,  and 
contain  more  plausibilit}'-  than  truth,  so  Guicciardini  asserts, 
that  a  powerful  motive  upon  this  occasion  which  induced  the 
pope  to  attack  Bologna,  was  a  private  pique  against  Gio- 
vanni Bentivoglio.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  VI.  he  was 
instigated  by  that  pontiff  to  give  orders  for  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  cardinal  della  Rovere,  whilst  residing  in 
his  bishopric  at  Cento,  in  the  Bolognese  territory;  from 
which  he  only  escaped  by  a  timely  and  precipitate  retreat; 
and,  according  to  that  celebrated  historian,  the  zeal  and  piety 
of  Julius  to  restore  to  the  apostolic  see  whatever  had  been 
tyrannically  taken  from  it,  was  only  a  cloak  for  his  ambition 
or  personal  animosity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1506,  he  left  Rome  to  achieve  his  enterprise,  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  arLa^  and  accompanied  Dy  twenty- 
four  cardinals.  When  he  arrived  at  Orvieto,  Baglioni  found  it 
most  prudent  courteously  to  yield  to  the  authority  which  it 
would  have  been  ruinous  to  resist;  and  introduced  himself  to 
the  pope,  at  once  to  resign  his  power  and  offer  him  his  ser- 
vices. The  preliminaries,  Avhich  were  short,  and  as  favour- 
able to  Baglioni  as  might  have  been  expected,  put  his 
holiness  into  immediate  possession  of  Perugia;  whence,  after 
making  some  necessary  arrangements  for  its  security,  he  con- 
P2 
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tinucd  his  march  to  Iniola.  Here  the  pope  summoneJ  Bi'iiti- 
Toglio  to  resijrn  his  authority;  but  he  had  calcuhite<l  Ujion 
resources  sulHciently  important  to  make  liis  resistance  Ibr- 
midablc,  and  I'clt  no  disposition  to  yield  with  passive  sub- 
mission. A  body  of  three'  thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred 
horse  marched  from  Mihui,  under  the  command  of  Sciomonte, 
nominally  to  protect  the  government  of  Bentivoglio,  and 
oppose  the  invading  enemy;  but  Louis  XII.  had  precon- 
certed how  his  interest  might  be  better  served  by  attaching 
himself  to  the  sovereign  of  the  church;  and  a?,  in  his 
treacherous  conspiracy  with  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  he  had 
given  sufficient  pi'oof  of  how  little  value  he  considered  the 
obligations  Avhich  are  essential  to  the  being  of  society  in  com- 
mon life ;  so,  ujion  this  occasion,  the  troops  which  were  given 
to  Bentivoglio  for  his  defence,  by  a  secret  treaty  were  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  Julius.  Under  these  circumstances, 
all  prospect  of  resistance  was  hopeless;  and  with  little  choice 
what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue,  he  privately  quitted  Bologna 
with  his  family,  and  retired  into  the  Milanese.  The  city 
being  left  to  itself,  no  difliculties  remained  to  give  his  holi- 
ness complete  possession,  and  on  St.  Martin's  day  (Nov.  11) 
he  made  his  entry  with  great  pomp. 

Being  now  at  Bologna,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  his 
enterprise,  and  at  peace  with  the  inhabitants,  the  gonfa- 
loniere  considered  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  Michel 
Angelo  to  make  his  peace  also  with  the  pope,  and  his  bro- 
ther, the  cardinal  Soderini,  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
mediation.  Michel  Angelo  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and 
immediately  went  to  Bologna  to  avail  himself  of  its  probable 
advantages.  "When  he  arrived,  the  cardinal  was  unfortu- 
nately indisposed,  and  he  deputed  a  monsignore  of  his  house- 
hold to  officiate  in  his  stead,  and  introduce  him  to  his  holi- 
ness, who  was  then  residing  in  the  government  palace.  As 
Michel  Angelo  entered  the  presence-chamber,  the  pope  gave 
him  an  askance  look  of  displeasure,  and  after  a  short  pause 
saluted  him — "  In  the  stead  of  your  coming  to  us,  you  seem 
to  have  expected  that  we  should  attend  upon  you."  Michel 
Angelo  replied  with  submission,  that  his  error  arose  from 

'  Guicciiirdini,  Sloria  J'ltnlia,  lib.  vii. 
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too  hastily  feeling  a  disgrace  he  was  unconscious  of  meriting, 
and  hoped  his  holiness  wtnild  pardon  what  was  past.  The 
monsignore  standing  by,  not  thinking  this  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy, endeavoured  to  extenuate  his  conduct,  by  saying,  that 
great  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  such  men,  who  were 
ignorant  of  everything  but  their  art;  the  pope  hastily  replied, 
with  warmth,  "  Thou  hast  vilified  him,  which  I  have  not; 
thou  art  an  ignorant  fellow,  and  no  man  of  genius;  get  out 
of  my  sight;"  upon  which  one  of  the  attendants  immediately 
pushed  him  out  of  the  room.  The  pope  then  gave  Michel 
Angelo  his  benediction,  and  restored  him  to  his  friendship; 
and  desired  he  would  not  quit  Bologna  till  he  had  given  him 
a  commission  for  some  v.-ork  of  art ;  and  in  a  few  days,  he 
ordered  a  colossal  statue  of  himself  to  be  made  in  bronze.    * 

During  the  pope's  stay,  Michel  Angelo  employed  himself 
in  making  the  model,  enjoying  his  friendship,  and  honoured 
as  formerly  with  his  frequent  visits.  The  air  and  attitude  of 
the  statue  is  said  to  have  been  grand,  austere,  and  majestic; 
in' one  of  the  visits  he  received  from  his  holiness,  the  pope, 
making  his  observations  and  remarks  with  his  accustomed 
famiUarity,  asked  if  the  extended  right  arm  was  bestowing  a 
blessing,  or  a  curse  on  the  people?  "La  benedizione  o  la 
maledizioue?"  To  which  Michel  Angelo  replied,  "The 
action  is  only  meant  to  be  hostile  to  disobedience;"  and  then 
asked  his  holiness,  whether  he  would  not  have  a  book  put 
into  the  other  hand?  To  which  the  pope  facetiously  replied, 
"  No,  a  sword  would  be  more  adapted  to  my  character;  I  am 
no  book-man." 

His  holiness  left  Bologna  at  the  end  of  February,  T507, 
intrusting  the  government  of  the  city  to  cardinal  Regino. 
Michel  Angelo  remained  to  finish  the  statue,  which  he  com- 
pleted in  sixteen  months,  and  placed  it  in  the  facade  of  the 
church  of  St.  Petronio;  and  at  the  end  of  June,  1508,  re- 
turned to  Rome. 

The  thirst  of  power,  with  little  attention  to  the  means  by 
which  it  was  acquired  or  maintained,  sullied  and  degraded 
the  most  conspicuous  characters  exhibited  in  the  history  of 
these  times.  The  Venetians,  being  more  prudent  and  pros- 
perous, and  more  united  in  their  councils,  than  their  neigh- 
bours, were  feai-ed,  or  hated,  by  all  the  powers  in  Europe, 
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and  the  celebrated  league  of  Caniljray  ^vas  fur  no  other  pur- 
pose tlian  to  make  a  partition  of  their  territory,  and  reduce 
their  government  to  ruin  and  dissolution;  but  heterogeneous 
bodies  seldom  unite  to  accomplish  any  one  great  end;  in- 
equality of  power,  of  interest,  or  ability,  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  detach  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  To  re- 
tain the  possession  of  Bologna,  and  to  add  Komagna  to  tlie 
dominion  of  the  caurch,  induced  Julius  II.  to  enter  into  this 
confederacy.  AVhcn  this  object  was  obtained,  he  withdrew 
from  the  league,  and  changed  his  politics  as  seemed  best 
adapted  to  secure  his  possessions;  but  he  miscalculated  his 
strength,  and  Bologna,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  Louis  XII., 
was  made  subject  to  the  holy  see  in  1506,  was  retaken  by  his 
arms  in  1511,  and  the  Bcntivoglio  family  restored  to  their 
influence  and  authority. 

Upon  this  event,  the  pope  became  a  fit  object  for  popular 
clamour  to  insult,  and  for  the  extravagance  of  faction  to 
mark  its  own  disgrace,  by  pusillanimous  resentment.  His 
bronze  statue  was  therefore  thrown  down,  dragged  about  the 
streets,  broken  to  pieces,  and  destroyed.  The  mutilated 
fragments  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who 
cast  them  into  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Giulio,  except  the  head,^  wliich,  being  entire,  he 
preserved  in  his  museum.  Muratori  says,  this  statue  was  set 
up  at  the  expense  of  five  thousand  ducats,  and  gave  rise  to 
ths  following  satii'ical  lines  of  Piero  Valeriano: — 

Quo  quo  tarn  trepidus  fugis  Viator 

Ac  si  te  Fiiriffive,  Gorgonesve, 

Aut  acer  Basiliscus  insequantur? 

— Non  hie  Julid8 — at  figure  Jdlu  est  I 

On  the  arrival  of  Michel  Angclo  at  Rome,  he  expected  to 
have  proceeded  with  the  monument  which  he  had  left,  but 

*  The  loss  of  tliis  statue  is  greatly  to  be  regretted;  it  is  desciilied  to 
have  been  neaily  ten  feet  high  (five  braccia),  and  was  destroyed  on  the 
30th  of  December,  l.'jll.  I  have  never  seen  any  print  or  representation  of 
it.  The  head,  which  was  presened  entire,  the  duke  of  Fenura  is  said  to 
have  put  an  inestimable  value  upon ;  which  is  an  honourable  testimony  of 
his  virtu,  as  it  was  not  probable  he  coukl  have  had  any  affection  for  the 
person  whom  it  was  meant  to  represent.  After  the  death  of  Alfonzo,  what 
became  of  this  fragment  is  not  known. 
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the  pope  had  cliaiiged  his  mind,  and  now  determined,  instead 
of  prosecuting  that  work,  to  decorate  with  pictures  the  ceil- 
ing and  walls  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  to  honour  the  memory  of 
his  uncle,  Sixtus  IV.  This  was  no  sooner  proposed  to  Michel 
Angelo,  than  he  felt  the  disappointment,  and  made  every  pos- 
sible objection  to  engage  in  the  undertaking;  being  solicitous 
to  execute  his  great  work  of  sculpture,  and  fearful  to  hazard 
his  reputation  on  a  new  employment,  where  his  want  of  prac- 
tice and  experience  necessarily  diminished  his  hope  of  success. 
Among  other  arguments,  he  urged  that  fresco-painting  was 
not  his  profession,  and  recommended  his  holiness  to  give  the 
commission  to  IvaflTaello,  in  whose  hands  it  Avould  do  honour 
to  them  both.  The  pope^  however,  was  predetermined,  and 
his  determinations  were  not  easily  set  aside,  so  that  each  ob- 
jection seemed  only  to  be  an  additional  incentive  to  fix  his 
will  more  firmly;  perceiving,  therefore,  that  it  was  useless 
to  contend,  he  prudently  yielded  to  his  authority. 

The  causes  which  operated  to  induce  the  pope  to  abandon 
or  suspend  the  execution  of  his  monument,  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  given.  Bramante  is  particularly  charged  with 
having  used  his  influence  with  the  pope,  during  Michel  An- 
gelo's  absence  in  Bologna,  to  divert  his  attention  from  prose- 
cuting the  design.  The  known  partiality  of  Julius  to  works 
of  sculpture,  in  preference  to  painting  and  architecture,  is  said 
to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  Bramante,  lest  Michel  Angelo 
might  have  too  great  an  ascendancy  in  the  Vatican,  so  as  to  in- 
terfere with  his  own  reputation  and  the  confidence  which  was 
reposed  in  him  as  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's:  but  a  still  more 
plausible  ground  is  said  to  have  influenced  his  mind — the 
success  of  Raffaello — Avho  was  his  relation,  and  but  recently 
introduced  to  court.  Another  reason  is  also  given,  more 
subtle  in  its  plan  and  indirect  in  its  application.  As  Michel 
Angelo  was  known  never  to  have  painted  a  single  figure  in 
fresco,  the  employing  him  in  so  great  a  work,  to  which  he 
must  have  been  reasonably  supposed  inadequate,  would  be  a 
mean  of  striking  at  his  higli  reputation,  and  his  want  of  suc- 
cess a  foil  to  give  additional  lustre  to  the  works  which  Raf- 
faello was  then  painting  in  the  A^atican.' 

'  Vasari,  torn,  iii.,  p.  219.     (^ondivi,  sec.  xxxiii. 
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If  the  wik's  of  detraction  were  not  as  various  as  the  imngi- 
nation,  such  an  opinion  could  never  have  been  credited.  That 
Braraante  was  not  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Michel  Angelo, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe;  but  as  a  portrait  of  An  enemy 
is  never  the  portrait  of  the  man,  considerable  abatement  must 
be  made  for  party-prejudice  and  the  irritation  of  wounded 
feelings.  "Whatever  were  the  causes  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment, they  are  buried  in  oblivion;  and  it  w^ould  be  now  hope- 
less to  inquire,  whether  they  ought  to  be  attributed  to 
individual  caprice,  or  the  machinations  of  those  who  wished 
to  injure  the  sculptor  in  the  esteem  of  his  patron. 

The  Sistine  chapel  was  built  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  walla 
ornamented  with  historical  paintings  by  various  masters. 
These  pictures  were  to  be  effaced,  and  the  entire  chapel  to 
be  painted  by  Michel  Angelo,  so  as  to  correspond  in  its  parts, 
and  make  one  uniform  -whole. ^ 

It  being  now  decided  that  he  must  make  an  attempt  to 
execute  this  great  undertaking,  he  commenced  the  cartoons; 
and  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's  had  orders  to  construct  a 
scaffolding  for  the  work  to  be  painted  in  fresco.  When  the 
scaffolding  was  finished,  he  found  it  extremely  objectionable, 
and  in  particular  from  certain  holes  pierced  in  the  ceiling  for 
cords  to  pass  through  to  suspend  part  of  the  machinery.  He 
asked  the  architect  how  the  ceiling  could  be  completed  if  they 
were  suffered  to  remain?  To  which  he  answered,  It  was 
impossible  to  avoid  making  them,  and  the  remedy  must  be  a 
subsequent  consideration.  This  created  a  dispute,  and  Michel 
Angelo  represented  it  to  the  pope  as  a  defect  which  might 
have  been  avoided,  if  he  had  better  understood  the  principles 
of  mechanism.  His  holiness  therefore  gave  him  permission 
to  take  it  down,  and  erect  another  in  its  stead.  He  then 
designed  and  constructed  one  so  complete,  that  Bramante  af- 
terwards adopted  it  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  and  is  most 
probably  that  simple  and  admirable  piece  of  machinery  now 
used  in  Rome  whenever  there  is  occasion  for  scaffolding  to 
repair  or  construct  the  interior  of  public  buildings.     This  in- 

>  Tlie  pictures  tlJat  ornamented  the  chapel  were  painitd  by  Luca  Signo- 
relli,  Pietro  Penigino,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Cosimo  Eoselli,  and  Domenico 
Gbirlaiidaio,  and  siill  remain  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  Sistiue  chapel.,  as 
the  death  of  Julius  prevented  the  completion' of  the  original  design. 
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vjntion  ^Michel  Angelo  gave  to  the  poor  man  whom  he  em- 
ploy ed  as  his  carpenter,  anti,  from  the  commissions  he  received 
tor  making  others  on  the  same  construction,  he  realized  a 
small  fortune.' 

Michel  Angelo  never  having  painted  in  fresco,  when  the 
cartoons  were  finished,  he  sent  to  Florence  and  engaged  such 
persons^as  were  experienced  in  that  branch  of  the  art;  but, 
from  the  first  specimen  of  their  abilities,  their  efforts  proved 
so  little  satisfactory,  that  he  detei'mined  to  try  how  far  he 
could  himseTT  overcome  ttie  difficulties  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  seek  their  aid.  Without  giving  them  any 
previous  notice,  he  locked  himself  in  the  chapel,  destroyed 
their  woi-k,  and  commenced  painting,  without  sutiering  any 
one  either  to  assist  or  interrupt  him.^ 

As  in  the  execution  of  great  works  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  their  progress  are  interesting,  it  may  gratify 
curiosity  to  know  that  the  subject  of  the  Deluge  on  the  ceil- 
ing, was  the  picture  on  which  he  first  made  trial  of  his 
powers  in  fresco  painting.  This  picture  was  no  sooner 
finished  than  obscured  by  a  mist,  which  so  disconcerted 
Michel  Angelo,  tliat  he  went  to  the  pope,  and  desired  he 
might  be  suffered  entirely  to  relinquish  the  undertaking;  as, 
to  contend  with  embarrassments  which  he  saw  no  means  of 
removing,  would  not  only  render  his  exertion  useless,  but 
produce  mutual  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment.  His 
holiness,  who  was  determined  not  to  be  foiled  in  his  original 
design,  attended  to  every  objection  with  wary  suspicion;  he 
therefore  ordered  San  Gallo,  who  was  in  his  confidence  and 
esteem,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  defect,  and  make  his 
report.  San  Gallo  Avas  a  skilful  architect,  of  many  accom- 
plishments, and  well  versed  in  various  branches  of  knowledge. 
When  he  saw  the  picture,  he  explained  the  cause  to  arise 
from  the  plaster  being  made  too  wet.  This  being  easily 
avoided,  jNlichel  Angelo  then  proceeded  with  his  work,  and  no 
other  defect  of  any  importance  connected  with  his  own  in- 
experience prevented  or  impeded  his  progress.^ 

>  By  his  gains,  Condivi  says,  he  was  enabled  to  give  marriage  portions 
with  his  daughters. 

*  Vasari,  torn,  iii.,  p.  221. 

*  Tarras   mortar,  well  known  in  England,  when   kept    wet,  and  most 
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As  tlie  work  advanced,  the  pope  frequently  visited  him  in 
the  chapel,  and  ascended  the  ladder  to  the  top  of  the  gcaflTold- 
infT,  Avhere  Michel  Angelo  lent  him  his  hand  that  he  mijiht 
get  with  safety  on  the  platform.  Notwithstanding  this  daily 
opportunity  of  indulging  an  eager  curiosity,  his  holiness 
grew  impatient  to  see  the  general  effect,  as  far  as  it  was  ad- 
vanced; and,  to  pacify  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
all  the  maciiinery  Avas  removed  before  half  the  ceiling  was 
completed.  To  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  patron  in  a  prema- 
ture exhibition,  is  often  a  hazardous  experiment;  but  fortu- 
nately this  Avas  attended  with  no  disappointment.  The  pope 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  all  men  of  taste  and  virtii  so 
eagerly  pressed  forward  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tvmity,  that  they  crowded  into  the  chapel  before  the  dust, 
(occasioned  by  the  taking  down  of  the  scaffolding,  had  sub- 
sided. 

The  rivals  and  enemies  of  Michel  Angelo,  if  any  there 
Avere,  who  hoped  to  see  his  genius  reduced  to  a  level  with 
their  own,  Avere  now  disappointed;  nevertheless  tlie  architect 
of  St.  Peter's  Avas  accused  of  unAvorthily  condescending  to 
use  liis  influence  to  circumscribe  his  fame,  by  secretly  so- 
liciting the  pope  to  permit  Eaffaello  to  paint  the  other  half 
of  the  ceiling,  that  he  might  share  the  honour  of  the  under- 
taking. Of  this  surreptitious  proceeding  Michel  Angelo  had 
immediate  intimation,  and  appealed  to  the  pope  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Bramante  himself,  to  justify  his  claim  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  work  which  he  had  so  successfully  begun.  The 
pope,  however,  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  part  of 
the  chapel  already  executed,  that  he  Avas  not  to  be  swayed 
by  any  undue  influence;  and  Avith  the  most  satisfactory  as- 
surances of  his  esteem  and  confidence,  desired  him  to  proceed 
Avithout  a  partner,  and  Avithout  interruption. 

After  the  curiosity  of  Rome  Avas  satisfied,  he  resumed  his 
Avork,  and  with  the  most  persevering  assiduity  continued  till 

fiiTournble  to  its  cementing  principle,  throws  out  n  substance  sotnetbiug 
like  tlic  stony  concrescences  in  caverns  of  liraestone  strata,  called  stalactites ; 
Avbich  substance  comes  to  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness,  aud  in  time  so 
extuberant  as  to  deform  the  face  of  the  wall.  The  terra  pazzolaita,  ia  com- 
mon use  in  Italy,  is  much  of  the  same  quality  Avith  this  eartli,  and  the 
exudation  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistinc  chapel  was  i>robubly  of  th.e  same 
nature. 
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it  Avas  finisheil.  Tlie  coiliiifr,  wliicli  is  coved,  he  orna- 
mented with  architectural  decorations  painted  in  chiar'- 
oscuro,  and  separated  into  numerous  divisions.  The  flat 
space  at  the  top  he  divided  into  nine  compartments,  each 
containing  a  subject  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  follow- 
ing order — - 

The  Deity  dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness,  may  be 
con.-idered  as  the  first  in  the  local  arrangement;  the  second 
picture  represents  a  personification  of  the  Deity,  witli  ex- 
tended ai'ms,  creating  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  in  the  same 
compartment  creating  and  fructifying  the  earth;  in  the 
third  space  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  be  looking  down  upon 
the  waters,  commanding  them  to  be  a  habitable  deep;  the 
fourth  is  the  creation  of  Adam,  in  which  the  omnipotent 
power  is  surrounded  by  angels,  extending  his  right  arm  as 
if  imparting  the  vital  principle  to  the  created  form;  the 
fifth  is  the  creation  of  Eve;  the  sixth,  the  loss  of  Paradise; 
the  seventh,  the  sacrifice  by  Cain  and  Abel;  the  eighth, 
the  Deluge;  .and  the  ninth  represents  the  inebriation  and 
exposure  of  Noah.  Beneath  the  chiar'-oscuro  entablature, 
which  divides  the  coved  from  the  flat  part  of  the  ceiling, 
are  arranged  forty-eight  infantine  figures,  standing  two 
and  two  on  pedestals,  in  diversified  attitudes,  supporting 
the  cornice  as  caryatides;  and  between  them  are  seated 
twelve  colossal  figures  of  prophets  and  sybils,  alternately 
arranged.^  Over  the  windows,  in  compartments  called 
lunettes,  are  fourteen  compositions,  and  an  equal  number 
of  tablets,  inscribed  with  names  expressing  the  genealogy 
of  Christ;  and  in  triangular  spaces,  produced  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  immediately  over  the  lunettes,  are  intro- 
duced  eight  compositions  of  domestic  subjects.     In  the 

^  The  Sybils,  who  were  the  virgin  prophetesses  of  antiquity,  are 
affirmed  by  St.  Augustin,  Eusebius,  and  the  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church,  to  have  foretoUl  the  birth  of  Clxrist.  Libyea  is  said  to  have 
prophesied,  "  The  day  shall  come  when  men  shall  see  the  King  of  all 
living  things."  .  Ciimaea,  "  That  God  shall  be  born  of  a  virgin,  and  con- 
verse among  sinners."  Delphica  announced  that  "  A  Prophet  should  be 
bom  of  a  virgin."  Erythra;a,  who  was  a  Babylonian,  is  said  to  have 
foretold  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  religion  in  certain  verses  recorded 
by  Eusebius,  the  first  letters  of  which  being  put  together,  make   the 
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angles  at  the  four  extreme  corners  of  the  ceiling  are  re- 
presented the  miracle  of  the  brazen  serpent,  the  execution 
of  Haman,  tlie  death  of  Goliah,  and  the  treachery  of  Ju- 
dith. Besides  these  various  compositions,  are  ten  medal- 
lions with  historical  subjects,  and  more  than  fifty  single 
figures  disposed  of  as  ornamental  accompaniments  to  the 
general  design. 

From  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  this  stu- 
pendous monument  of  human  genius,  twenty  jnqnthsjmexfs 
only  employed.  So  short  a  time  for  the  completion  of  so 
vast  a  work  could  hardly  be  credited,  if  it  were  not  more 
difiicult  to  refuse  the  testimony  on  which  it  is  suppoi'ted, 
than  to  doubt  the  fact.  Nevertheless,  the  pope  harassed  its 
progress  with  impatience;  for  he  was  an  old  man;  and  as 
his  designs,  of  whatever  nature  they  miglit  be,  were  always 
planned  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  so  they  were  has- 
tened with  a  consciousness  of  his  having  no  time  to  lose. 
To  comply,  therefore,  with  the  eager  desire  of  his  patron, 
Michel  Angelo  removed  the  scaffolding  before  he  had  put 
the  last  finish  to  his  work;  and  on  All  Saints'  day,  in  the 
year  1512,  the  chapel  was  opened;  and  the  pope  officiated 
at  high  mass  to  a  crowded  and  admiring  audience. 

After  this  solemnity,  and  the  public  curiosity  was  grati- 
fied, the  pope  willingly  consented  that  the  pictures  should 
be  retouched  where  he  wished  to  improve  them;  but,  on 
considering  the  inconvenience  of  re-erecting  the  scaffolding, 
he  declined  doing  anything  more,  and  said  that  what  was 
wanting  wivs  not  of  material  imjDortance;  the  pope  observed, 
they  ought  to  be  ornamented  with  gold,  to  give  a  charac- 
teristic splendour  to  the  chapel;  to  which  Cliche!  Angelo 
replied:  "In  those  days  gold  was  not  worn,  and  the  cha- 

■words,  'Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour;'  these  verses  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  St.  Augustin.  Persica  foretold  that,  "  The  womb  of  the 
Virgin  should  be  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles."  These  were  the  opinions 
of  the  divines  and  schoolmen  of  later  times,  who  gave  them  a  place 
among  the  prophets  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  this  is  the  reason  of 
their  being  ^temately  introduced  with  them  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
chapel.  Besides  these  five,  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  Jupiter,  there  were  five  others  of  the  same  credit  and  authority, 
Albanen,  Cumana,  Hellespontiaca,  Samis,  and  Tibertino. 
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ractera  I  have  painted  wei-e  neither  rich  nor  desirous  of 
iveahh,  but  holy  men,  with  whom  gold  was  an  object  of 
contempt."  The  repartee  was  happy,  and  with  respect  to 
his  own  works,  he  felt  the  importance  of  a  truth  best  known 
in  an  age  of  simplicity,  that  the  mmdiJind„not_the  material, 
is  the  true  basis  of  future  fiime. 

The  ceiling  being  finished,  he  applied  himself  to  make 
designs  and  studies  for  other  pictures  for  the  sides  of  the 
chapel,  to  complete  the  original  plan;  but,  on  the  2 1st  ot 
February,  jji3j_tJie_pope  died,  and  to  Michel  Angelo  his 

To^was  not  supplied.  ~ 

The  talents  of  Julius  II.  have  been  usually  balanced 
against  the  violence  of  his  temper  and  want  of  due  decorum 
in  his  apostolical  character,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  envy 
or  commend;  yet  it  is  acknowledged,  that  if  he  had  been  a 
temporal  prince,  the  most  distinguished  honours  would  not 
have  been  denied  him.'  He  had  courage  enough  to  rank 
with  the  brave,'^  and  views  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
satiate  ambition;  but  the  milder  virtues,  subject  to  modera- 
tion, he  either  found  inadequate  to  his  purpose,  or  did  not 
feel  their  worth.  He  was  by  nature  fitted  for  sovereignty; 
but  knew  not  how  to  increase  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 

•  by  treading  in  his  steps.     To  be  a  good  man,  is  all  that 
the  good  desire  of  others;  but  to  be  great,  is  what  each 

*  Vide  Giiicciaf'dini,  lib.  xl.  "Francis  I.  also  gave  au  Lonourable 
testimony  to  the  skill  and  cournge  of  Julius  as  a  soldier,  in  a  declai-atiou 
he  made  to  I.eo  X.  to  extenuate  Lis  Laving  borne  arms  against  the  head 
of  tlie  church  in  theM-eign  of  Lis  predecessor." — "  Holy  father,  wonder 
not  that  all  were  hostile  to  Pope  Julius,  since  he  himself  was  to  all  most 
hostile.  In  our  time  there  was  not  a  more  terrible  enemy  in  war  than 
he,  who,  indeed,  was  a  most  expert  captain,  and  was  more  fitted  to  be 
the  leader  of  an  army  than  the  Lead  of  the  Eoman  church."  Paris  de 
Grassis  has  recorded  this  declaration,  which  took  place  at  one  of  the 
public  interviews  of  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  at  Bologna,  where  he  was 
present  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  pope. 

-  At  the  siege  of  Mirandola  (21  Jan.  1511),  Julius,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  fearlessly  exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  planning  the 
order  of  attack,  and  was  present  in  every  important  situation  of  danger; 
before  the  town  could  formally  capitulate,  he  mounted  the  scaling  ladder, 
and  entered  it,  sword  in  Land,  thi'ough  the  breach  he  had  made. — Mu- 
ratori,  Annal  cC Italia. 
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desires  for  himself;  unfortunately,  in  the  ))olitical  economy 
of  states,  to  combine  tliese  qualities  is  difFicult  and  often 
impossibh',  since  men,  by  common  consent,  separate  virtue 
from  talents,  and  bestow  the  highest  praise  on  triumpliant 
power,  whatever  be  its  aim  or  end.  He  encouraged  and 
protected  genius,  not  from  ostentation,  but  a  desire  to 
elevate  the  human  cliaracter  above  its  common  standard; 
and  though  involved  in  war  and  political  contest  during 
the  whole  of  his  short  reign,  sufficient  evidence  remains  of 
bis  fostering  care;  and  as  long  as  the  works  of  Braraante, 
Raffaello,  and  Michel  Angelo,  partake  of  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  Julius  JI.  will  have  a  just  claim  to  gratitude 
and  esteem. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  desired  that  his  monu- 
ment might  be  finished,  and  left  it  to  the  care  of  cardinal 
>Santi  Quattro,  and  to  his  nephew,  cardinal  Agincnse.  After 
his  death,  however,  the  cardinal-nephew  calculated  the 
expense,  and  his  arithmetic  was  conclusive:  the  original 
design  of  the  mausoleum  was  therefore  laid  aside,  and 
Michel  Angelo  received  instructions  to  make  another, 
on  a  limited  scale,  and  at  a  stipulated  price. 

Sensible  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  warm  with 
the  feelings  of  gratitude  and  friendship,  he  eagerly  com- 
menced his  new  undertaking,  and  employed  such  assist- 
ance as  could  forward  its  progress,  hoping  to  have  no  in- 
terruption; but  Leo  X.,  who  succeeded  to  the  pontificate, 
disturbed  his  plan.  This  magnificent  potentate,  whose 
reign  makes  an  era  in  the  intellectual  acquirements  of 
modern  times,  upon  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  pro- 
fessed the  same  warmth  of  attachment,  and  the  same  zeal 
to  promote  the  talents  of  Michel  Angelo  as  his  prede- 
cessor. Tliat  his  abilities  might  be  employed  to  the 
honour  of  his  native  city,  Leo  wished  him  to  return  to 
Florence  to  build  the  facade  of  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
which  remained  unfinished  from  the  time  of  iiis  grand- 
father, Cosmo  de'  Medici.  The  stipulation  IVIichel  Angelo 
had  made  with  the  cardinals  to  execute  the  monument 
of  his  patron,  Julius  11.,  lie  stated  to  the  pope  as  an  engage- 
ment which  it  was  not  in  his  power  either  to  rescind  or  pro- 
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crastinatc,  and  therefore  hoped  lo  be  excused  from  under- 
taking a  commission  which  would  necessarily  interfere  with 
it.  lie  had  so  earnest  a  desire  to  devote  all  his  attention  to 
this  work,  that  he  was  happy  in  having  so  good  a  reason  to 
prevent  his  being  diverted  from  it ;  but  reason,  which  may 
be  conclusive  between  individuals  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, is  seldom  of  equal  importance  when  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  to  abide  by  its  determination:  hence  the  car- 
dinals were  requested  to  suspend  their  claims,  which  it  was 
not  for  them  to  refuse,'  and  Michel  Angelo  was  obliged, 
though  reluctantly,  to  obey  the  will  of  the  reigning  pontiff. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Florence  lie  made  his  arrange- 
ments for  executing  the  facade,  and  went  to  Carrai'a  to 
order  the  marble  which  might  be  necessary,  and  also  such 
as  lie  should  want  for  the  monument  of  Julius,  that  in 
Floi'ence  no  part  of  his  time  might  be  unemployed.  At 
this  period  the  pope  received  information  that  good  marble 
was  to  be  obtained  in  the  mountains  of  Pietra  Santa,^  in 
the  Florentine  state,  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  quarries 
of  Carrara;  and  while  Michel  Angelo  was  there,  he  received 
a  letter  from  his  holiness,  desiring  tliat  he  would  go  to 
Pietra  Santa  and  ascertain  how  far  this  information  was 
correct.  He  obeyed  his  orders,  and,  in  a  short  time  after, 
sent  bim  the  result  of  his  investigation,  which  did  not 
prove  so  favourable  as  had  been  represented  to  bis  holiness. 
The  marble  was  more  difficult  to  work,  and  of  inferior 
quality;  added  to  which,  there  was  no  practical  means  of 
conveying  it  to  Florence,  without  making  a  road  of  many 
miles  to  the  sea  through  mountains,  to  be  cut  at  a  con- 
siderable expense,  and  over  marshes  which  would  require 
to  be  traversed  with  fascines  and  rafts  to  make  them  pass- 
able. These  objections,  however,  made  but  a  slight  im- 
pression on  the  pope,  compared  with  the  advantages  he 

»  As  some  consolation  to  the  cardinals,  the  pope  told  tliem  that  Michel 
Angelo  might  foiwai-d  the  monument  at  Florence ;  but  this  indulgence 
afforded  little  satisfaction  to  them,  and  still  less  to  Micliel  Angelo.  "  It 
was  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  cardinals  and  of  Michel  Angelo, 
the  latter  of  whom  ^Yept  when  he  departed." — I'asari,  torn.  iii.  p.  232. 

*  Pietra  Santa  was  the  name  of  a  castle,  which  gave  this  distinctive 
appellation  to  the  mountains  in  its  neighbourhood. 
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anticipated  from  obtaining  so  valuable  a  material  in  a 
territory  which  ho  could  at  any  time  call  his  own.  Michel 
Angclo  was  theretbrc  desired  to  proceed;  and  it  is  a  mor- 
tifying reflection,  that  the  talents  of  this  great  man  should 
have  been  buried  in  these  mountains,  and  his  time  con- 
sumed, during  the  whole  reign  of  Leo  X.,  in  little  else 
than  in  raising  stone  out  of  a  quarry,  and  making  a  road 
to  convey  it  to  the  sea. 

As  the  reign  of  Leo  X.'  i^5  an  entire  blank  in  the  life 
of  INIichel  Angelo,  it  may  not  be  ii-relevant  to  the  present 
subject  to  consider  the  taste  and  patronage  of  that  illus- 
trious branch  of  the  house  of  M?dici,  which  is  supposed  so 
materially  to  have  contributed  to  the  splendour  of  his  pon- 
tificate. The  golden  days  of  Leo  liave  long  been  a  dictum 
in  Europe.  His  claims  to  the  bright  era  in  which  he 
lived  have  been  variously  estimated.  By  some  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  he  only  contributed  his  share  to  the  advance- 
ment of  intellect;  whilst  by  others  he  has  been  represented 
as  the  sole  cause  of  the  literature  and  refinement  of  his 
age.  Eight  years  and  as  many  months  mu.^t  be  confessed 
to  be  a  very  limited  duration  for  all  the  fame  that  has  been 
conceded  to  him: — genius  may  be  fostered  and  protected 
whenever  it  appears,  industry  rewarded,  and  institutions 
established  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge;  but  knowledge 
itself  is  of  too  slow  a  growth  to  be  matured  from  any  germs 
in  so  short  a  time:  nevertheless,  in  the  splendour  of  his 
reign,  all  progression  is  lost  sight  of,  and  Ave  are  dazzled 
with  rays  concentrated  in  himself,  and  dispensing  their  in- 
fluence to  all  around.  No  comment,  however,  is  necessary 
to  show  that  grandeur  and  power,  when  only  employed 
with  ordinary  discretion,  have  ever  had  supreme  ascendancy 
over  the  opinions  of  mankind.  A  little  good  done  by  him 
who  can  do  much  harm,  is  usually  magnified  by  our  hopes 
and  fears;  and  the  smiles  of  those  who  can  frown  to  our 
destruction,  have  always  been  regarded  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction and  recorded  with  delight.  To  this  charm,  much 
of  the  praise  of  Leo  is  to  be  attributed,  which  dignified,  in 

>  Leo  X.  was  elected  to  the  pontificate  on  the  11th  of  March  1513, 
and  died  on  the  1st  of  December,  ]5'21,  having  reigned  eight  years, 
eight  months,  and  nineteen  days. 
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prose  and  vei'se,  events  that  would  have  conferred  no  dis- 
tinction on  the  obscurity  of  private  life.' 

AYhen  Leo  ascended  the  papal  throne,  the  arts  in 
Rome  wei'e  at  their  meridian;  he  found  greater  talents 
than  he  employed,  and  greater  works  commenced  than  he 
completed.  Those  men  who  have  been  for  succeeding 
ages  the  admiration  of  mankind,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michel  Angelo,  and  Ratfaello,  performed  their  greatest 
works,  on  which  their  immortality  has  found  a  permanent 

•  Vide  Antiquaria,  a  Latin  poem  by  Audrea  Fulvius,  in  two  books, 
wliicb  M.  Fabroui,  in  bis  life  of  Leo  X.,  bas  made  us  acquainted  witb. 
Mr.  Eoseoealso  mentions  a  Latin  poem  by  Vuluriano,  praising  Leo  vrith 
hyperbole,  and  anguring  bis  future  glory,  for  baviug  cleared  away  some 
brambles  on  an  island  in  tbe  Tiber,  cxj^osing  tbe  remains  of  its  original 
fortification,  constructed  in  tbe  form  of  a  Roman  galley.  Wben  speaking 
on  tbis  subject,  tbe  bistoriau  of  the  bouse  of  Medici  bas  been  led  into 
a  slight  mir.take,  by  supposing  the  discovery  of  tbis  galley  to  be  a  piece 
of  sculpture  dug  up  in  the  island;  tbe  wliole  island  Laving  been  made,  in 
its  fortification,  to  represent  the  vessel  sent  to  Greece  to  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  jEsculapius-in  the  destructive  plague  of  402,  A.U.C.,  and  from 
tbe  succeeding  fable,  which  is  well  known,  the  island  itself  was  dedicated 
to  that  deity.  On  the  side  of  this  galley  were,  most  probably,  sculptured 
some  emblematical  devices ;  as  that  part  which  remains,  and  was 
discovered  by  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  bas,  in  high  relief,  an  jEsculapiau 
rod  and  a  bull's  head,  and  may  be  now  seen  from  a  boat  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  which  separates  the  island  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

Leo  X.  also  placed  a  porphyry  sarcophagus,  now  containing  tbe 
remdns  of  Clement  XII.,  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
under  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  which  is  commemorated  by  the 
following  inscription : 

LEO    X.    POXT.    MAX.    PEOVIDEXTISS.    PKIXCEPS 

VA8  ELEGAXTISSIMUM  EX  LAPIDE  KL'MIDICO 

NE  POLLUTUM  NEGLIGEXTI.C  SORDIBUS 

OBOLESCEBET    IX    HUXC    MODUM    HEPOXI 

EXORXABIQUE  JUSSIT. 

Upon  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  he  removed  the  group  of  the 
Laocoon  to  the  Vatican,  and  in  exchange  for  the  annuity  conferred  upon 
the  person  who  discovered  it,  he  gave  him  tbe  appointment  of  apostolic 
Lotary.  "  Thus,"  says  his  biographer,  "  the  encouragement  afl^brded  to 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  these  inquiries  gave  new  vigour  to 
their  researches.  The  production  of  a  genuiue  specimen  of  antiquity 
secured  to  the  fortunate  possessor  a  competency  for  life,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  fine  statue  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  bishopric." 

Tbe  group  of  the  Laocoon  was  discovered  in  the  year  1508,  in  a 
recess  in  tbe  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  where  most  probably  it  stood 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  has  described  it  to  be  there  iu  the  reign  of 
S 
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basis,  before  tlie  accession  of  Leo  X. ;  and  Broinante,  the 
architect  of  St.  Peter's,  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  pon- 
tificate. Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel  Angelo  ace  ac- 
knowledged not  to  have  felt  the  influence  of  his  favours; 
and  for  tlie  magnificence  of  the  state-chambers  in  the 
Vatican,  posterity  is  indebted  to  the  pontificate  of  Julius  IL 
The  two  rooms  painted  by  Raftaello  himself,  on  which,  as 
a  painter,  his  reputation  most  depends,  were  nearly  com- 
pleted in  that  reign.' 

that  emperor.  The  name  of  tLe  discoTerer  wns  one  Felice  de  Fredis, 
and  this  inscription  on  bis  tomb  perpetuates  bis  claim  to  our  obligation. 

"  Felici  de  Fredis, 
Qui  ob  proprias  virtutes, 
Et  repertum  Laocoontis  divinum  quod 
In  Vuticauo  ceraes  fere- 
llespirans  simulacrum, 
Immortalitatem  meruit, 
Anno  Domini  mdxxviii." 

For  this  discovery  Julius  II.  granted  to  Felice  de'  Fredis  the  tolls, 
duties,  and  customs,  which  weie  received  at  the  gate  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Lateraiio  ;  but  as  these  duties  would  seem  previously  to  have  belonged 
to  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni,  Leo  restored  them  to  the  church,  of 
which,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  he  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  head,  as 
bishop  of  Eome,  and  in  lieu  of  them,  conferred  upon  Fredis  the  office  of 
apostolic  notary ;  but  as  this  commutation  appeai-s  to  merit  no  particular 
encomium,  I  will  give  the  original  words,  as  related  by  Winckelman  in 
bis  Storia  dellc  arti,  lest  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  their  import. 
"  Ho  trovato  in  una  rclazione  manoscritta,  degna  Ji  fede,  die  papa 
Giulio  IT.  diede  a  Felice  de'  Fredis,  e  a  suoi  figliuoli  introitum  et  por- 
tionem  gabellae  Porta  S.  Johannis  Lateraneusis,  in  premio  d'avcre 
scoperto  il  Laiicoonte  ;  c  che  Leon  X.  restituendo  queste  rendite  alia 
cbiesa  de  S.  Giov.  Laterano.  assegno  loro  in  vece  officium  Scriptoriaa 
Apostolicfe,  con  un  breve  in  data  dei  Kovcmbre,  1517." 

1  The  first  room  was  finished  in  the  year  1-511,  and  the  second  was 
completed  in  I")  14.  i.>f  the  pictures  in  this  room  Raffaello  bad  painted 
the  Miracle  of  Bolsena  and  the  Death  of  Ileliodorus,  and  appears  to  have 
been  painting  the  subject  of  the  Retreat  of  Attila  when  .Tulius  II.  died, 
which  may  be  conjectured  from  this  circumstance.  In  this  picture,  the 
portrait  of  cardini.l  Giovanni  de'  Medici  is  introduced  as  an  attendant  in 
the  pontifical  group,  and  again  as  pope  ;  so  that  there  now  remain  two 
portraits  of  Leo  X.,  one  as  a  cardinal,  and  another  as  the  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  happened  but  fiom  the  death 
of  Julius  II.  taking  place  after  the  portioit  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 
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Nevertheless,  Leo  X.  derives  liis  strongest  claims  as  a 
patron  of  art  fiom  his  attachment  to  l^afTaeUo;  and  an 
author  of  reputation  of  our  own  times*  has  said,  that  under 
his  patronage  tlie  works  commenced  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Vatican  proceeded  with  increased  ardcur,  I  should  be 
happy  to  concur  in  the  same  opinion,  but  all  the  facts  I  am 
acquainted  with,  lead  me  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  ' 
first  room  under  Julius  II.  -was  begun  in  the  year  1508, 
and  finished  in  1511;  the  second  was  completed  in  1514; 
and  the  third,  consisting  of  only  four  pictures  painted  by 
his  scholars,  took  up  an  equal  time.  When  compared  with 
either  of  the  former  apartments,  these  must  have  cost  Eaf- 
faello  but  little  of  his  own  labour,  it  being  very  evident, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  executed,  that  he  could 
only  have  made  the  cartoons;  and  from  respect  to  his  old 
master,  Pietro  Perugino,  the  ceiling  was  suffered  to  remain, 
which  in  the  other  rooms  consist  of  eight  historical  and 
allegorical  subjects,  besides  an  equal  number  on  a  small 
scale,  combined  with  a  rich  display  of  grotesque  and 
arabesque  ornament.  The  Hall  of  Constantine,  completing 
this  suite  of  apartments,  was  left  to  be  finished  from  his 
designs,  he  having  painted  only  two  single  figures  of  Mercy 
and  Justice.  That  he  was  otherwise  mucli  employed,  and 
had  almost  monopolized  the  court  favour,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  after  the  completion  of  the  two  first  rooms,  it  is 
very  uncertain  whether  he  himself  ever  painted  more  than 

was  paiiiteJ,  auJ  before  his  owu  \vas  inserted,  that  compliment  Ijaving- 
been  attended  to  in  the  two  former  pictures. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  in  fresco,  no  part  of  the  work  can 
be  obliterated  by  painting-  over  it,  as  witli  oil  colours ;  the  plaster  must 
be  taken  down,  and  fresh  put  in  its  place,  before  any  design  can  be 
substituted  for  one  already  painted.  Eatiaello,  however,  it  is  very 
evident,  never  meant  originally  to  have  introduced  this  gi-oup  at  all ; 
and  its  iiiaptness  to  the  general  composition  may  be  considered  as  a 
saciifice  of  his  better  taste  to  that  boon  which  patrons  expect  from  men 
of  genius.  The  gioup  which  supplied  its  place  in  the  first  design,  was 
composed  of  figures  on  horseback  and  en  foot,  in  character  with  the 
action  and  general  interest  of  the  composition.  The  original  drawing  I 
have  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

'  Eiiropeau  Library :  Eoscoe's  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  vol.  ii. 
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three  single  figures  in  the  palace;*  and  his  works  in  the 
Vatican  after  that  time  arc  executed  more  in  the  spirit  of 
a  manufactory,  than  with  the  taste  and  feeling  of  a  painter; 
which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  of  ^lengs,  that  Kaffaello  in 
the  reign  of  Leo  X.  was  not  the  same  painter  as  Raflaello 
in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  11. 

"Whether  Leo  X.  had  really  a  refined  taste  for  works  of 
art,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine;  but  this  is  known,  that 
Eatfaello  made  many  cartoons  of  religious  subjects  to  com- 
plete the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  chapel,^  which  were  sent 
by  the  pope  into  Flanders,  to  be  returned  in  worsted  copies, 
without  any  care  to  preserve  the  original  works,  which 
were  executed  by  Ealfaello's  own  hand.  No  inquiry  was 
made  concerning  them  after  the  subjects  were  manufac- 
tured in  tapestry:  by  accident,  however,  seven  are  yet  to 
be  seen  in  this  country,  by  which,  according  to  our  own 
judgment,  we  may  still  be  enabled  to  estimate  that  of  the 
pontilf.* 

"Whether  Leonardo  da  "Vinci  visited  Rome  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  seems  doubtful;  but  if  he  did  not,  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  was  not  invited;  and  if  he  did,  it  is  quite 
certain  he  executed  no  commission  for  the  pope.  The 
powers  of  this  great  man  so  far  surpassed  the  ordinary 
standard  of  human  genius,  that  he  cannot  be  judged  of  by 
the  common  data  by  which  it  is  usual  to  estimate  the  capa- 
city of  the  human  mind.  He  was  a  phenomenon  that  over- 
stepped the  bounds  in  every  department  of  knowledge 
which  limited  the  researches  of  his  predecessors;  and 
whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  for  his  accomplishments  or 
his  vast  attainments,  whether  as  the  philosopher  or  the 

'  Tlie  two  figures  of  Justice  niiil  Mercy  in  the  Hall  of  Constantine, 
and  tlie  figure  of  the  woman  carrj-ing  water  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  the 
"  Incendio  del  Borgo." 

"  Seventeen  of  these  cartoons  have  been  engraved  ;  but  Vasari  mokes 
no  mention  of  tlieir  oiigiual  number,  nor  enumerates  the  subjects  f 
neither  does  he  accurately  define  the  place  they  were  intended  to  deco 
rate.  In  his  Life  of  Marc'  Antonio,  he  says,  they  were  mnde  for  the 
pope's  chapel,  which  1  conjecture  to  be  the  chapel  of  Sixtus,  as  the  only- 
one  in  the  Vatican  fit  for  tlicir  reception. 

'  These  nrras  pictures  were  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  floss- 
silk,  and  cost  the  pope  seventy  thousand  crowns. 
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painter  who  made  a  new  era  in  the  arts  of  design,  he 
equally  surprises  our  judgment,  and  enlarges  our  sphere  of 
comprehension;  and  it  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  sincere 
regret,  that  he,  who  could  successfully  contend  with  Michel 
Angelo,  and  who  painted  the  Last  Supper  in  the  refectory 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Milan,  should  not  have  been  known 
in  Rome,  by  any  display  of  his  powers,  in  the  golden  days 
of  Leo  X. 

To  seek  for  reasons  why  Micliel  Angelo  was  not  more 
fortunately  employed  during  this  reign,  might  afford  a  wide 
field  of  speculation.  The  attachment  of  this  pope  to  the 
arts,  proceeded  rather  from  their  importance  to  the  pomp, 
and  show  of  power,  Avhich  was  the  delight  of  his  mind, 
than  from  a  more  noble  feeling  of  their  worth;  and  it  is 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  account  for  his  indifference  and 
procrastination,  to  know,  that  wars,  alliances,  and  subsidies, 
exhausted  his  treasury,  and  that  the  money  was  spent 
which  was  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  facade  of  S. 
Lorenzo.  At  the  death  of  Leo  this  part  of  the  building 
was  not  advanced  beyond  its  foundation,  and  the  time  of 
Michel  Angelo  was  consumed  in  making  a  road,  in  seeing 
that  five  columns  were  made  at  the  quarry  of  Pietra  Santa, 
in  conducting  them  to  the  sea-side,  and  in  transporting  one 
of  them  to  Florence.  This  employment,  with  occasionally 
making  some  models  in  wax,  and  some  trifling  designs  for 
the  interior  of  a  room  in  the  Medici  palace,  appears  to 
have  been  all  the  benefit  that  was  derived  from  his  talents 
during  the  whole  of  this  pontificate.  As  the  patronage  of 
the  great  often  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  man,  as 
well  as  upon  his  genius,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  resisted  the  impetuosity  of  Julius  II. 
was  ill-calculated  to  conciliate  the  accomplished  manners  of 
Leo  X.:  however  this  may  have  been,  there  appears  no 
evidence  that  Michel  Angelo  ever  refused  submission  to 
his  will,  or  opposed  his  authority  with  disrespect:^  but  as 

•  Upon  this  point  I  feel  particular  regret  in  differing  from  the  author 
of  the  Life  of  Leo  X.,  who,  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  pope,  apo- 
logizes for  Michel  Angelo'a  perverseness  of  temper :  "  Genius  resembles 
a  proud  steed,  that,  whilst  he  obeys  the  slightest  touch  of  the  kind  luuid 
of  a  master,  revolts  at  the  first  indication  of  compulsion  and  of  restraint : 
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the  surest  way  to  every  man's  feelings  is  through  his 
heart,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have 
the  affections  of  a  prince  in  whose  mintl  there  was  no  con- 
geniality of  sentiment  with  his  own. 

The  attention  of  Leo  to  men  of  letters  seems  not  at  all 
to  have  overstepped  the  character  of  his  times.  Guicciar- 
dini  had  risen  into  fame  and  distinction  before  his  I'eign, 

ever)-  incidout  lipcame  a  cause  of  contention  between  the  artist  and 
his  patron.  Michel  Angclo  preferred  tlie  nnuble  of  CiuTara;  the  pope 
directed  him  to  open  the  quarries  of  Pietra  Santa,  in  tlie  territories  of 
Florence,  the  material  of  which  was  of  a  hard  and  intractable  kind.  The 
artist  had  called  on  the  envoy  of  the  pope  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  find- 
ing him  engaged,  had  not  only  refused  to  wait  for  it,  but  when  it  was 
sent  after  him  to  Carrara,  had  rejected  it  with  contempt.  Under  these  dis- 
couraging circumstances  the  proposed  building  made  but  little  progress. 
The  ardour  of  the  pontilf  was  chilled  by  the  cold  reluctance  of  the  ar- 
tist."— The  Life  mid  PoiitijUriie  < if  Leo  A'.,  vol.  ii. 

That  ^lichel  Angelo  did  not  like  to  be  employed  in  the  quarries  of 
Pietra  Santa,  for  marble  but  little  adapted  to  his  purpose  when  obtained, 
is  very  easily  to  be  conceived  ;  but  he  obeyed.  With  respect  to  his  con- 
temptuous conduct  towards  the  pope's  envoy,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Michel  Angelo  refused  to  take  the  money  sent  after  him  to  Can-ara  in 
any  other  way  than  by  refusing  to  give  a  receipt,  which  he  said  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  do  when  he  received  money  for  others  as  an  agent ; 
and  the  person  who  was  sent  with  it,  fearing  he  might  give  ottence  by 
adhering  too  rigidly  to  his  instructions,  left  the  money  without  a  recei])t. 
"  Jacopo  Salviati  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  not  find- 
ing hiia  in  Florence,  sent  him  the  ihousandcrowns  to  Carrara.  The  mes- 
senger asked  for  a  receipt,  but  Michel  said  that  the  money  was  on 
account  of  the  pope,  and  not  on  his  own,  and  that  if  he  did  not  choose 
to  leave  the  money  without  a  receipt,  he  might  take  it  back,  for  he  never 
gave  receipts  or  acquittances  for  other  people.  The  messenger,  fearing 
he  should  otherwise  do  wrong,  hereupon  left  the  moucj'  without  acknow- 
ledgment, and  returned  to  Jacopo." — Vasiiri,  tom.  iii.  p.  ^:)3. 

Although  it  should  appear  that  Miciul  Angelo  was  not  very  well 
pleased  with  Salviati,  yet  in  this  transaction  the  pope  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  any  part,  and  probably  never  heard  of  the  dispute  between 
Michel  Angelo  and  Salviati's  servant,  for  he  continued  at  Ciirrara  exe- 
cuting the  commissions  for  which  he  was  sent,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  Leo  to  go  and  examine  the  newly  discovered  quarries  at  Pietra 
Santa ;  where  he  afterwards,  in  obedience  to  the  pope's  will,  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  time  during  the  pontificate,  notwithstanding  it  was  an 
emplojTnent  the  most  adverse  to  his  feelings.  Leo  not  only  kept  him 
in  this  situation,  doing  nothing  which  could  be  of  any  service  to  himself 
or  the  state,  but  refused  him  permission  to  make  a  monument  to  honour 
the  poet  Dantfe,  which  he  voluntarily  offered  to  execute  free  of  expense, 
to  be  placed  in  S.  Maria  Nuova,  in  Florence. 
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and  without  any  assistance  from  the  ^Sfedici  family.  The 
great  Venetian  general,  Bartolommeo  D'Alviano,  who, 
amidst  the  tumults  of  war,  and  the  incessant  occupation  of 
an  active  military  profession,  has  the  honour  of  having  in 
his  ti-ain  three  of  the  greatest  Latin  poets  of  modern  times; 
Andrea  Navagero,'  Girolamo  Fracastoro,^  and  Giovanni 
Cotta:^  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  his  unfortu- 
nate sons,  Alfonso  and  Federigo,  have  the  fame  of  being 
the  patrons  of  Sanazzaro.  Paulo  Giovio  was  the  Livy  of 
Leo  X.,  and  was  rewarded  accordingly  with  a  pension  and 
with  honours:  but  if  he  merits  the  praise  of  ingenuity  as  a 
writer,  he  deserves  eternal  censure  for  the  profligacy  of  his 
principles  as  an  historian;  and  he  has  even  taken  care  to 
avow  these  principles  himself,  as  if  to  prevent  others  the 
trouble  of  discovering  them  in  his  writings,  of  which  this 
extract  from  one  of  his  letters  may  serve  as  an  example: — 
"  A  history  should  be  faithful,  and  matters  of  fact  should 
not  be  trifled  with,  except  by  a  certain  latitude,  which 
allows  all  writers,  by  ancient  privilege,  to  aggravate  or 
extenuate  the  faults  of  those  on  whom  they  treat ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  elevate  or  depreciate  their  virtues.  I 
should,  indeed,  be  in  a  strange  situation,  if  my  friends  and 
patrons  owed  me  no  obligation,  w^hen  I  make  a  piece  of 
their  own  coin  weigh  one-half  more  than  that  of  the  illiberal 
and  worthless.  You  know  by  this  saci'ed  privilege,  I  have 
decorated  some  with  rich  brocade,  and  have  deservedly 
wrapt  up  others  in  coarse  dowlas.  AVoe  to  them  w^ho  pro- 
voke my  anger;  for  if  they  make  mc  the  mark  for  their 
arrows,  I  shall  bring  out  my  heavy  artillery,  and  try  who 
will  have  the  w^orst  of  it.     At  all  events,  they  will  die; 

'  Andrea  Navagero  was  born  cf  a  patrician  family,  at  Venice,  in  tlie 
year-  1483,  and  from  hiscbilJliood  gave  indications  of  that  extraordinai-y 
proficiency  which  he  afterwards  attained.  See  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  author  in  the  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  vol.  ii. 

2  Girolamo  Fracastoro  is  supposed  to  have  heen  born  in  the  same 
year  with  Navagero,  and  his  celebrated  poem,  entitled,  Syphilis,  sive  de 
Morho  Gallico,  has  long  ranked  him  among  the  first  poets  of  modem 
times. 

'  The  poems  of  Cotta  are  printed  in  a  scarce  volume  of  the  Carmina, 
V.  illustrium  Poetarum,  scilicet,  Petri  Bembi,  And.  Navagerii,  Balth. 
Castihoni,  Joannis  Cottae  et  M.  Ant.  Flamimi  Yen-  Valgi'isi,  1548;  8vo. 
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nnd  I  shall  at  least  escape,  after  death,  that  ultima  Ibica  of 
all  controversies." '  Several  other  passages  might  be 
cited  from  his  letters,  in  which  he  openly  acknowledges 
the  venality  of  his  writings,  and  accounts  for  his  temporaiy 
silence,  because  he  found  no  one  to  bribe  him.'^  It  is  said 
that  he  boasted  he  had  two  pens,  one  of  iron  and  the  other 
of  gold,  which  he  made  use  of  as  occasion  required;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  latter,  his  penna  (Toro,  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  his  letters.  But  the  greatest  blemish  in 
his  writings,  and  which  has  not  sufficiently  incurred  the 
reprehension  of  his  numerous  critics,  is  the  defective  or 
perverted  morality  with  which  they  abound. 

Pietro  Aretino  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  be  rewarded 
by  the  sovereign  pontiff  with  money  to  a  princely  amount. 
A  man  of  detestable  ingenuity, — whose  indecent  and  abo- 
minable writings  it  would  be  as  disgusting  to  examine,  as 
it  would  be  tiresome  to  peruse  those  long  and  tedious 
pieces  on  religious  subjects,  by  which  he  most  probably 
sought  to  counterbalance,  in  the  public  opinion,  the  pro- 
faneness  of  his  other  productions.^  Such  are  the  facts 
and  the  account  gi\en  us  of  these  two  men  by  the 
biographer  of  Leo  X. 

That  Leo  was  often  more  fortunate  in  his  patronage  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped;  and  his  encouragement  of  Vida 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  although  we  have  no  distinct 
knowledge  how  he  advanced  his  reputation  or  his  fortune. 
When  he  was  introduced  by  the  bishop  of  Verona,  we  are 

'  Lftlerc,  p.  ]'2,  (ip  Tirab.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  2G5. 

'  In  a  letter  to  Henry  II.,  of  France,  be  says,  "  lo  ho  gia  temperata 
la  penna  d'oro  col  finissimo  incliiostro  per  scrivere  in  carte  di  liinga 
vita,"  &c.  And  in  nuotlier,  to  Giambatlista  Gastaldo,  "  Gia  bo  tenipe- 
rat.'i  la  poiina  doro  per  celebrare  il  \alor  vostro." — Lett.  p.  31.  35, 
a  J)  Tirah. 

3  Of  the  abilities  of  Aretino,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  ■whether  sacred 
or  proiiiue,  epic  or  dramatic,  panegyrical  or  satirical,  notwithstanding 
their  number  and  variety,  not  one  piece  exists,  -which,  in  point  of  lite- 
rary merit,  is  entitled  to  approbation  ;  yet  the  commendations  he  re- 
ceived from  his  contemporaries  are  beyond  example  ;  and  by  his  un- 
blushing effrontery,  and  the  artful  intermixture  of  censure  and  adulation, 
he  contrived  to  lay  under  contribution  almost  all  the  sovereigns  and 
eminent  men  of  bis  time. — Life  and  Poiitijiatte  of  Leo  X. 
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told,  he  was  received  as  an  attendant  on  the  court;  and 
we  learn  ironi  himself,  that  he  was  lionoured  by  the  pontiff 
with  particular  distinction  and  kindness;  that  lie  was 
rewarded  with  honours  and  emolument;'  and  that  his 
Christiad  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Leo.  Some 
doubt  has  been  entertained  respecting  the  motive  which 
induced  the  pope  to  employ  the  poet  in  this  undertaking. 
Sanazzaro  was  thought  to  be  unfavourable  to  his  fame, 
and  Vida,  not  without  suspicion,  employed  as  a  rival.  The 
poem  was  not  finished  till  after  the  death  of  Leo,  and  to 
Clement  VII.  he  was  principally  indebted  for  the  reward 
of  his  labours:  he  gave  him  the  appointment  of  apostolic 
secretary,  and  afterwards  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Alba.  He  died,  how'ever,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  infi- 
nitely more  honoured  for  his  talents  and  his  virtue,  than 
envied  for  the  reward  that  accompanied  them.  The 
revenue  of  his  bishopric  was  more  contracted  than  his 
charity  and  benevolence,  and  his  days  were  ended  in 
poverty.  "  I  Jiave  seen,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  an  inventory 
of  the  furniture  found  in  his  episcopal  palace,  by  w^hich  it 
was  very  clear  that  he  died  exceedingly  poor."^  Vida  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Alba,  with  this  simple,  but 
impressive  epitaph  on  his  tomb: — 

HIC    SITUS    EST    M,  HIERONYMUS    VIDA. 
CREMON.    ALB^.  EPISCOPUS. 

Such  an  inscription  is  all  that  can  be  desired  by  a  great 
man  w'hose  fame  has  higher  claims  to  immortality. 

la  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  neither  morals  nor  science 
make  any  conspicuous  figure,  and  his  frigid  conduct  to- 
wards his  old  friend  Ariosto  savours  but  little  of  that  true 
feeling  of  a  noble  and  liberal  mind,  which  has  been  so 
largely  attributed  to  his  character.  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  pontificate,  Ariosto  went  to  Rome,  hoping  at 
least  to  share  those  favours  which  were  bestowed  on  others 
of  inferior  merit;  but  he  was  disappointed.     Leo,   upon 

•  " Leo  jam  carmma  nostra 

Ipse  libeus  relegebat.     Ego  illi  carus,  et  auctus 
Muueribusque,  opibnsque,  et  houoribus  insiguitus." 

Vid(B,  Fareutuvi  3/anihiis,  in  op.  vol.  ii.  ]>.  144:. 
*  Storia  della  Lilt.  Itat.  vol.  vii.  pai'.  iii.  p.  2^3. 
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his  interview,  recogiiiscil  liis  old  friend,  kissed  hiai  on 
each  eheek,  and  gave  him  assurances  of  his  favour  and 
esteem.  IJis  favour,  however,  extended  no  further  than 
granting  a  bull  to  secure  the  copyright  of  his  Orlando 
Furioso,  lor  which  he  paid  the  customary  fees  of  office. 
His  disappointment  on  this  occasion  is  evident  from  many 
passages  in  his  Satires;  whei-e  he  often  adverts  to  his 
journey  to  Rome,  with  the  vexation  of  a  man  who  felt  the 
injury,  but  with  feelings  superior  to  its  evils;  and  his 
epistolary  satire  to  Annibale  Malaguzzi  deserves  to  be 
recorded  as  an  admirable  example  of  the  justness  of  his 
feelings,  and  the  power  of  expressing,  without  acrimony, 
the  severest  censure  on  the  operating  principles  of  the 
human  mind,  which  so  often  occur  under  similar  circum- 
stances. "  Some  persons  may  perhaps  observe,  that  if  1 
had  gone  to  Rome  in  quest  of  benefices,  I  might  have 
caught  one  before  this  time;  especially  as  I  had  long  been 
in  favour  with  the  pope,  and  had  ranked  amongst  his  an- 
cient fi-iends  before  his  virtue  and  his  good  fortune  had 
exalted  him  to  his  high  dignity,  or  the  Florentines  had 
opened  their  gates  to  him,  or  his  brother  Giuliano  taken 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Urbino;  where,  with  the  author  of 
the  Cortegiano,  with  Bembo,  and  other  favourites  of 
Apollo,  he  alleviated  the  hardships  of  his  exile.  "When, 
too,  the  Medici  again  raised  their  heads  in  Florence,  and 
the  gonfaloniere,  fiying  from  his  palace,  met  with  his 
ruin;  and  when  he  went  to  Rome  to  take  the  name  of  Leo, 
he  still  preserved  his  attachment  to  me.  Often,  whilst  he 
was  legate,  has  he  told  me  that  he  should  make  no  dif- 
ference between  his  brother  and  myself.  On  this  account 
it  may  appear  strange  to  some,  that  when  I  paid  him  a 
visit  at  Rome  he  should  have  humbled  my  crest;  but  to 
those  I  shall  reply  by  a  story.  Read  it,  my  friend;  for  to 
read  it  will  be  less  trouble  to  you,  than  it  was  to  me  to 

write  it 

"  There  was  once  a  season  in  which  the  earth  was  so 
parched  .up  with  heat,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Phoebus  had 
again  relinquished  the  reins  to  Phaeton.  Every  well  and 
every  spring  was  dry.  Brooks  and  streams,  nay  even  the 
most  celebrated  rivers,  might  be  crossed  without  a  bridge. 
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In  these  times  there  lived  a  shepherd,  I  know  nut  whether 
to  call  him  rich,  or  incumbered  with  herds  and  flocks,  who 
having  long  sought  tor  water  in  vain,  turned  his  prayers 
toward  that  Being  who  never  deserts  those  who  trust  in 
Lim;  and  by  Divine  favour  he  was  instructed,  that  at  the 
bottom  of  a  certain  valley,  he  would  find  the  welcome  aid. 
He  immediately  departed  with  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
all  hi3  cattle;  and  according  to  his  expectation  found  the 
spring.  The  well  was  not,  howevei*,  very  deep;  and 
having  only  a  small  vessel  to  dispense  the  water,  he  desired 
his  followers  not  to  take  it  amiss  if  he  secured  the  first 
draught  for  himself.  The  next,  says  he,  is  for  my  wife, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  for  my  dear  children,  till  all  their 
thirst  be  quenched.  The  next  must  be  distributed  to  such 
of  my  friends  as  have  assisted  me  in  opening  the  well. 
He  then  attends  to  his  cattle,  taking  care  to  supply  those 
first  whose  death  would  occasion  him  the  greatest  loss. 
Under  these  regulations  they  pass  on,  one  after  another, 
to  drink.  At  length  a  poor  parrot,  which  was  very  much 
beloved  by  its  master,  cried  out,  '  Alas !  I  am  neither  one 
of  his  relations,  nor  did  I  assist  in  digging  the  well;  nor 
am  I  likely  to  be  of  more  service  to  him  in  future  than  I 
have  been  in  time  past.  Others,  I  observe,  are  still  be- 
hind me;  but  even  I  shall  die  with  thirst  if  I  cannot 
elsewhere  obtain  relief.' 

"  TVith  this  story,  my  good  cousin,  you  may  dismiss 
those  w^ho  think  that  the  pope  should  prefer  me  before  the 
Neri,  the  Vanni,  the  Lotti,  and  the  Bad,  his  nephews 
and  relations,  who  must  drink  first;  and  afterwards  those 
who  have  assisted  in  investing  him  with  the  richest  of  all 
mantles.  When  these  ai'e  satisfied,  he  will  favour  those 
who  espoused  his  cause  against  Soderini,  on  his  return  to 
Florence;  one  person  will  say,  I  was  with  Piero  in  Casen- 
tino,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  and  killed.  I,  cries 
Brandino,  lent  him  money.  He  lived,  exclaimed  a  third, 
a  whole  year  at  my  expense,  whilst  I  furnished  him  with 
arms,  with  clothes,  with  money,  and  with  horses.  If  I 
wait  until  all  these  are  satisfied,  I  shall  certainly  either 
perish  with  thirst,  or  see  the  well  exhausted."' 

'  Ariosto,  Satire  iii.     Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  vol.  li. 
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If  tliis  sarcasm  can  at  the  same  time  be  considered  as 
an  apology  for  the  ])ope,  justice  must  not  be  forgotten. 
He,  whose  hardships  were  alleviated  in  exile  by  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  deserves  but  little  excuse  for  his  treatment  of 
Ariosto,  who  so  materially  contributed  his  share;  when  in 
return,  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  dis- 
possess his  benefactor  of  his  dominions,  and  endeavoured 
to  lose  the  recollection  of  his  friend  by  cold  and  distant 
civility.  That  the  great  have  oftentimes  more  claims 
upon  their  patronage  than  they  have  power  to  bestow  can 
readily  be  conceded;  but  when  justice  yields  to  ingratitude 
and  selfish  views,  it  is  anything  but  that  which  it  pretends 
to  be. 

After  these  remarks  it  might  be  difficult  to  conceive  by 
what  qualities  Leo  X.  was  rendered  illustrious;  but  his 
character  by  Guicciardini,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any 
disposition  to  dishonour  his  name,  is  sufticiently  satisfactory 
to  account  for  any  extent  of  popularity  he  may  have  pos- 
sessed, "  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  liberality,  if  it  be 
proper  to  give  that  name  to  a  profuseness  in  expense  which 
surpassed  all  bounds.  After  his  assumption  of  the  ponti- 
ficate, he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  magnificence 
and  splendour,  with  a  truly  royal  spirit,  as  would  have  beeu 
surprising  even  to  one  who  had  descended  by  long  succes- 
sion from  kings  and  emperors.  Nor  was  he  only  profuse 
of  money,  but  of  all  favours  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  a 
pope,  which  he  bestowed  so  unmeasurably  that  he  brought 
the  spiritual  authority  into  contempt,  and  disordered  the 
economy  of  the  court.  To  a  remarkable  easiness  of  manner 
he  added  a  most  profound  dissimulation,  with  which  he 
circumvented  every  one  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate, 
and  thus  passed  for  a  very  good  prince,  I  dare  not  say  an 
apostolical  goodness;  for  in  our  corrupt  times,  the  goodness 
of  a  pontift'  is  commended  when  he  does  not  surpass  the 
wickedness  of  other  men;  but  he  was  reputed  merciful,  of 
m.ost  courtly  manners,  and  studious  of  not  giving  otFence 
to  any  one." ' 

1  Guicciardini,  JJistoria   ditalia,   lib.    xvi.   p.  480.    Ed.  Venetia, 

M.D.LXXIIII. 
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Such  is  the  sumniavy  account  of  Leo  X.  by  a  friend  to 
the  house  of  Medici;  but  from  whose  immortal  history  it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  that  in  the  various  transactions  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  the  morahty  of  the  sovereign  pontitf  was 
subservient  to  his  pleasures;  and  to  aggrandize  his  family 
no  resources  were  untried,  and  no  means  unexhausted. 
Courteous  and  magnificent  to  the  great  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  faithless  to  those  who  were  unable  to  oppose 
his  machinations;  and  with  all  his  claims  to  popularity 
and  esteem,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  act  of  state 
policy  without  its  preponderance  of  vice,  or  one  example 
of  virtue  without  an  alloy  to  vitiate  our  sense  of  its  import- 
ance, in  the  dispensation  of  laws,  or  the  government  of 
mankind. 

Upon  the  death  of  Leo,  cardinal  di  Tortoso  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  papal  chair,  by  the  title  of  Adrian  VL  The 
facade  of  S.  Lorenzo  was  now  altogether  laid  aside,  and 
Michel  Angelo  employed  himself  upon  tu'o  statues  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  monument  of  Julius,  and  which 
probably  he  now  proposed  to  adapt  to  the  new  design. 
Having  been  interrupted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Leo  X. 
from  prosecuting  the  monument,  Francesco  Maria  della 
Rovere,  duke  of  Urbino,  nephew  to  Julius  II.,  was  impa- 
tient, and  insisted  that  he  should  account  for  sixteen  thou- 
sand crowns  supposed  to  have  been  received  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  his  uncle,  and  petitioned  Adrian  to  cite  him  to 
Rome  to  refund  that  sum,  or  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
its  expenditure.  Michel  Angelo  was  desirous  to  make 
out  the  account  in  Florence,  but  the  duke  insisted  upon 
his  coming  to  Rome,  and  the  pope  issued  Lis  mandate  to 
that  effett;  but  the  cardinal  Giuliano  dc'  Medici,  who  at 
that  time  held  the  government  of  Florence,  refused  his 
compliance  with  the  summons,  assuring  his  holiness  that 
he  would  be  responsible  for  a  just  accommodation  of  the 
dispute.  Giuliano,  Avho  had  a  higher  value  for  the  talents 
of  Michel  Angelo  than  his  cousin  Leo,  commissioned  him 
at  this  time  to  build  a  library  and  new  sacristy  to  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  to  serve  as  a  mausoleum  for  the 
Medici  family;  and  also  to  execute  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  the  dukes  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  to  be  placed 
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in  it;  which  he  assigned  as  a  reason  to  the  pope  Lr  detain- 
ing him  in  Florence.  These  works  took  up  the  whole  of 
his  attention  during  the  pontificate  of  Adrian,  which,  to 
the  gratification  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  was  but  of 
short  duration;  he  was  elected  by  accident,'  and  no  sooner 
chosen  than  thej  rejientcd;  as  he  was  a  man  hardly  known 
by  name,  and  had  never  seen  Italy,  so  tliat  after  a  pontifi- 
cate of  twenty  months,  he  died  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1523,  without  lamentation  or  regret.  "SVith  his  illustrious 
predecessor  religion  was  an  embodied  phantom,  to  frighten 
the  world  into  obedience,  and  grasp  the  possessions  Avhich 
belonged  to  others;  but  Adrian  was  a  scholar  and  a  theo- 
logian, and  instead  of  the  principles  of  Machiavelli,  he 
studied  the  works  of  the  fathers;  so  that  in  a  court  of  dis- 
sipation he  had  no  friends,  and  by  the  skilful  in  political 
intrigue  he  was  considered  a  "  bai'barian."  His  high  office 
he  never  made  subservient  to  personal  ostentation  or 
family  aggrandizement,  which  in  purer  times  would  have 
been  a  virtue,  but  in  the  successor  of  Leo  X.  served  only 
to  stamp  his  character  Avith  meanness  and  unprincely  par- 
simony. Thus  it  liappens  in  temporal  affairs,  that  he 
who  lives  in  an  era  unsuited  to  his  virtues,  is  more  depre- 
ciated than  he  who  conforms  to  the  vices  of  his  age. 

Adrian  was  succeeded  by  cardinal  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
with  the  title  of  Clement  VII.,  who  having  a  personal  inte- 
rest in  appropriating  the  abilities  of  Michel  Angelo  to  him- 
self, in  order  to  execute  the  works  begun  at  S.  Lorenzo, 
the  aj'tist  was  prevented  from  completing  the  monument  of 
Julius,  and  the  duke  of  Urbino  felt  himself  highly  dissatis- 
fied. L'pon  this  Michel  Angelo  went  to  Rome  to  advise 
with  the  pope  what  line  of  conduct  he  might  be  permitted 
to  pursue.  With  respect  to  the  supposed  sixteen  thousand 
crowns  in  question,  if  a  fair  balance  wore  made  he  would 
rather  be  a  creditor  than  a  debtor,  and  therefore  was  ready 
to  meet  the  question  in  any  way  that  was  most  agreeable 
to  his  holiness.  The  pope  advised  him  to  see  the  duke's 
agents,  and  make  a  fair  exposition  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case;  anticipating  that  if  they  found  there  was  no 

•  Guicciardini,  Hist,  (f  Italia,  lib.  xiv.  p.  420 
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surplus  of  money  remaining  in  his  hands,  they  would  not 
be  anxious  about  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  unfor- 
tunate state  of  the  affiiirs  of  Italy,  and  the  difficulty  in 
which  he  was  involved  between  his  own  inclinations  and 
the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  commands  of  the 
pope,  made  his  stay  in  Home  unpleasant  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Pavia,  which  gave  an  alarming 
ascendancy  to  the  wide  extending  power  of  Charles  V., 
perplexed  the  governments  of  Italy  to  know  how  to  secure 
their  independence.  The  pope,  with  complicated  views 
and  latent  schemes,  was  not  less  impressed  with  the  pending 
danger  than  the  surrounding  states,  and  from  this  time  his 
artifices  to  disperse  the  gathering  storm  only  brought  the 
nearer  prospect  of  his  own  ruin,  till  he  himself  was  made 
a  prisoner,  and  his  capital  sacked  by  the  licentious  soldiery 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.'  In  this  anxious  state  of  public 
affairs,  Michel  Angelo  preferred  Florence  to  Rome,  and 
without  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion  with  the  agents 
of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  returned  and  continued  his  works 
in  architecture  and  sculpture  for  the  chapel  and  library  of 
S.  Lorenzo.  About  this  time  he  executed  a  statue  of 
Christ,  of  the  size  of  nature,  to  be  placed  on  an  altar  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  in  Rome.^ 

From  the  year  1512,  Avhen  the  gonfaloniere,  Soderini, 
was  driven  from  his  situation  at  the  head  of  the  republic, 
Florence  and  its  dependencies  became  subject  to  the  Medici 
family.  This  city  had  risen  into  importance  from  the  con- 
stitution of  its  government,  and  grown  rich  by  the  profits 
of  trade.  Its  wealth  and  power,  therefore,  made  it  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  Leo  X.  to  direct  its 
counsels  and  dispose  of  its  resources  to  his  own  advantage, 
and,  during  his  reign  of  eight  years  and  as  many  months, 

'  The  battle  of  Pa^ia,  in  viliicli  Francis  1.  was  made  prisoner,  was 
fought  on  the  25th  of  Febriiar}-,  1025.  Rome  was  sacked,  and  Bourbon, 
who  commanded  the  aiTQV,  killed  before  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  on  the 
Gth  of  May,  1527,  and  tlie  pope  imprisoned  until  the  9th  of  Decembev 
following. 

-  This  statue  is  now  in  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva  ;  not  placed  over 
an  altar,  but  on  a  pedestal  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir.  In  this  church 
lure  deposited  the  remains  of  Leo  X. 
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it  contributed  no  less  than  two  nuUions  of  ducats  to  enable 
him  to  seize  on  the  neighbouring  states,  and  act  the  part  of 
a  splendid  sovereign  with  the  potentates  of  Europe,  with  a 
view  to  the  future  establishment  of  his  family  on  a  throne. 

Florence  for  fifteen  years  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  the 
necessity  of  the  times.  From  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  the 
distinguished  title  bestowed  upon  his  grandfather',  of  Pater 
Patrice,  could  not,  with  the  shadow  of  propriety,  ha  ex- 
tended to  any  of  his  successors.  "With  gold  in  one  hand, 
and  the  scourge  in  the  other,  the  most  discordant  parts  of 
a  state  may  be  kept  together;  and  thoae  Avho  surround  a 
throne  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  making  a  concentric  circle, 
will  be  at  once  its  safeguard  and  support;  but  this  support 
in  times  of  prosperity,  which  is  enough  for  all  the  conmion 
purposes  of  government,  is  feeble  and  inefiicient  on  the 
eve  of  its  dissolution.  When  benefits  decline,  murmurs 
arise,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  awed,  or  persuaded  into 
silence,  are  then  suffered  to  exercise  their  power,  and  level 
that  authority  to  the  ground,  by  which  alone  they  were 
controlled. 

By  the  indiscretion  of  his  measures,  and  the  duplicity  of 
Lis  conduct,  Clement  VII.  made  himself  despised  by  his 
enemies,  and  but  little  respected  by  his  friends.  No  sooner 
was  the  ecclesiastical  state  a  prey  to  a  foreign  enemy  than 
his  adherents  in  Tuscany  were  weakened  and  diminished, 
and  his  legate,  seeing  no  prospect  of  being  reimbursed  in 
the  expenses  necessary  to  maintain  his  authority,  resigned 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens.  Thus,  on  the  16th  of 
May,  1527,  Florence  resumed  its  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  Nicolo  Capponi,  a  man  of  high  consideration 
and  attached  to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  was  chosen 
gonfalonicre. 

The  dangers  to  which  Italy  was  at  this  time  exposed  by 
the  preponderancy  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  prompted 
the  Venetians,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  Urbino, 
to  unite  in  the  interest  of  France  and  England  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  his  power;  and,  at  the  particular  solicita- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Florence  joined  in  the  confe- 
deracy. From  the  6th  of  May,  1527,  till  the  9th  of  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  the  pope  was  kept  a  close  pri 
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Boner  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  during  winch  time  the 
Florentines  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  his  influence  ; 
but  he  was  no  sooner  at  liberty  than  the  recoveiy  of  Flo- 
rence was  the  first  object  of  his  ambition.  In  the  vicissi- 
tude of  war,  and  the  fluctuation  of  interests,  he  kept  his 
eye  steadily  on  that  object  ;  and  though  by  his  shifting 
management  he  was  despised  and  detested  by  all,  yet  his 
friendship  became  necessary,  as  the  advantages  of  war  be- 
came more  doubtful  to  the  contending  parties ;  and  the 
emperor,  in  a  political  view,  considering  his  alliance  of 
importance  to  his  future  plans,  offered  him  such  terms  as 
were  readily  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bar- 
celona, on  the  5th  of  August,  1529,  in  which,  among  other 
articles,  the  emperor  engaged  to  grant  the  sovereignty  of 
Florence  to  the  pope  for  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  his  great 
nephew,  and  to  make  it  hereditary  in  his  family. 

The  republic  now  saw  its  approaching  ruin,  and  it  was 
from  France  alone,  to  whose  interest  it  had  been  constantly 
attached,  that  it  could  hope  to  ward  off  the  pending  blow. 
But  Francis  I.,  though  with  the  warmest  assurances  of 
friendship,  found  it  expedient  to  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  emperor;  and  in  a  treaty  at  Cambray,  con- 
cluded at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Barcelona,  the  Flo- 
rentines were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  magistrates  of  the  republic  endeavoured 
to  negotiate  with  Charles  V.,  offering  to  i)ut  themselves 
under  his  protection;  but  it  was  now  too  late;  the  republic 
was  sold;  and  it  was  only  left  for  the  emperor  to  see  th*"'. 
his  part  of  the  contract  was  fulfilled. 

The  gonfaloniere  Capponi,  previous  to  this  cloudy 
prospect  of  affairs,  entered  into  a  private  correspondence 
Avith  the  pope  to  palliate  an  evil  which  it  was  not  difficult 
to  anticipate,  yet  without  relaxing  any  measures  that  ulti' 
mate  necessity  might  require.  The  city  was  crdered  to  be 
completely  fortified,  and  in  evei'y  respect  to  be  put  in  the 
best  state  of  resistance  and  defence,  and  Michel  Angelo 
was  appointed  military  architect  and  master  of  the  ord- 
nance. The  correspondence  betw^een  the  gonfaloniere  and 
Clement  VII.  was  soon  discovered  by  his  enemies;  and  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  democracy,  and  the  jealousy  inseparable 
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from  tlie  republican  form  of  government,  he  was  imme- 
diately accused  of  treachery.  The  citizens  rose  in  arm3, 
sei^'ed  upon  the  government  palace,  convened  the  magis- 
trates, and  put  Capponi  under  an  arrest.  lie  was  afterwards 
tried  according  to  law,  and  honourably  acquitted;  but  was, 
nevertheless,  succeeded  in  his  office  by  one  Francesco  Car- 
duci,  who  neither  for  virtue  nor  ability  was  worthy  of  so 
great  an  honour  or  so  important  a  trust. 

At  this  time  the  city  of  Ferrara  was  considered  to  be 
the  best  fortified  town  in  Italy,  and  the  duke  Alfonso  to 
be  eminently  distinguished  for  his  abilities  in  that  branch 
of  knowledge.  Michel  Angelo  was  therefore  advised  to 
make  him  a  visit  previous  to  his  commencing  the  forti- 
fication of  Florence,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  his  expe- 
rience. He  approved  of  the  measure,  and  embraced  the 
opportunity.  When  he  arrived  at  Ferrara,  the  duke 
received  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and,  without  hesita- 
tion, showed  him  every  part  of  the  works,  and  made  every 
communication  without  reserve:  he  showed  him  also  his 
private  collection  of  virtu;  and  Avhen  Michel  Angelo  was 
about  to  take  his  leave,  he  facetiously  said,  "  You  are  now 
my  prisoner,  and  if  you  wish  to  have  your  liberty,  you 
must  make  me  a  promise  to  let  me  have  something  of  your 
own  hand,  either  in  sculpture  or  painting."  To  this  flat- 
tering request  he  willingly  complied:  and  on  his  return, 
notwithstanding  his  time  was  much  taken  up  in  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  city,  he  began  a  picture  of  Jupiter  and  Leda, 
-'icluding  the  birth  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  was  aftei*- 
wards  finished,  but  from  a  misunderstanding  between  him 
and  the  duke's  agent,  it  was  not  sent  to  Ferrai-a,  but  went 
into  France,  where  it  was  purchased  by  Francis  I. 

When  the  treaty  of  Barcelona  was  concluded,  the  em- 
peror gave  orders  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  pope's 
desire,  to  attack  the  state  of  the  Florentines.  The  prince 
was  then  employed  in  reviewing  the  army  on  the  confines 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and,  on  receiving  this  order,  re- 
paired to  Rome  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  expedition.  The  forces  under  his  command  consisted 
of  three  thousand  German,  and  four  thousand  Italian 
ifantry;  and  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  who  commanded 
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the  Spanish  troops  in  Puglia,  was  afterwards  to  join  him. 
On  the  19th  of  August  the  prince  arrived  with  his  army 
at  Tei'ui  and  Foligno,  the  phice  of  their  rendezvous,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  besiege  Spelle;  which,  though 
capable  of  making  a  good  defence,  disgracefully  surren- 
dered witliout  resistance.  Perugia,  garrisoned  by  Floren- 
tine troops,  and  commanded  by  Malatesta  Baglioni,  was 
the  next  point  of  attack;  but  Malatesta  was  of  doubtful 
fidelity,  and  the  republic  considered  it  more  prudent  to 
v/ithdraw  their  garrison  than  to  reinforce  it.  The  city 
therefore  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  with  little  op- 
position, and  the  troops  were  marched  to  Cortona.  Thus 
the  military  operations  of  the  enemy  were  rapidly  brought 
to  the  confines  of  their  ov.-n  immediate  territory. 

Tlie  war  now  advancing  with  little  interruption  towards 
Florence  itself,  the  government  exercised  the  utmost  skill 
by  entering  into  propositions  and  negotiation  with  the  em- 
peror and  the  pope,  to  retard  the  march  of  tlie  enemy, 
that  time  might  be  obtained  to  fortify  the  city.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  alread}--  projected,  Michel  Angelo  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  fortification  on  a  height  commanding 
Florence  and  the  surrounding  country,  called  Monte  San 
Miniato:  he  satisfactorily  proved  tliat,  if  this  post  should 
be  possessed  by  the  enemy,  it  would  ha  of  the  most  serious 
disadvantage,  and  as  a  citadel  might  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  themselves:  his  plan  was  approved,  and  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  endea- 
vours to  gain  time  were  ineffectual,  and  the  prince  ad- 
vanced to  Cortona.  In  the  first  assault  he  was  repulsed; 
but,  from  the  city  not  being  sufficiently  defended,  and 
from  the  desire  the  republic  had  to  concentrate  their 
force,  it  surrendered  on  the  17th  of  September;  and  Ai*ezzo, 
from  the  same  reason,  capitulated  in  two  days  afterwards- 

The  emperor  now  openly  avowed  he  would  no  longer 
give  audience  to  the  Florentine  ambassadors  unless  the 
Medici  family  were  restored.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
prince  of  Orange  declared  to  them,  that  he  detested  the 
covetous  ambition  of  the  pope,  and  the  injustice  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  lamented  that  his  duty  as  a  soldier  compelled 
him  to  act  so  repuirnantly  to  his  feelings. 
f2^ 
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The  prince  was  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  five  hiindrtd 
infantry,  composed  of  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
eight  hundred  cavahy,  but  was  in  want  of  artillery;  he 
therefore  applied  to  the  Sensee  to  accommodate  him  with 
ordnance.  Tliis  request  they  had  no  inclination  to  gran*-, 
but  were  in  no  condition  to  refuse;  thus  being  without  an 
alternative,  they  met  the  dilTiculty  by  using  a  discreet 
procrnstinaticn,  which  checked  the  evil  they  had  no  ether 
means  of  alleviating. 

The  Florentine  deputies,  who  were  refused  an  audience 
Tsith  the  emperor,  were  more  fortunate  with  tlie  pope;  to 
their  solicitation,  which  had  for  its  object  to  avert  the  ap- 
proaching evils  cf  the  Avar,  and  the  calamities  of  a  siege, 
he  answered,  that  he  had  no  design  to  make  any  change  iu 
the  liberty  of  the  city;  but  had  been  compelled  to  under- 
take the  enterprise,  not  so  much  from  tlie  injuries  he  had 
received  from  the  republic,  or  the  necessity  of  securing 
his  own  estate,  as  by  a  convention  he  was  constrained  to 
make  with  the  emperor,  and  that  his  honour  being  now 
interested  in  prosecuting  the  undertaking,  he  demanded 
nothing  of  them  but  that  they  would  voluntarily  put  them- 
selves in  his  poAver;  which,  when  done,  he  would  demon- 
strate how  much  he  had  at  heart  tlie  liappiness  of  their 
common  country.^  SucliAvas  the  language  of  the  apostolic 
father,  who  ought  to  have  had  more  respect  for  himself, 
than  to  have  made  such  professions,  which  it  was  obvious 
he  could  have  no  intention  of  verifying. 

The  prince  of  Orange  still  advanced,  and  on  the  24th 
of  September  was  in  the  vale  of  Arno,  only  eight  miies 
distant  from  Florence,  where  he  halted  for  the  arrival  of 
the  ordnance  from  Siena,  which  began  to  move  on  the. 
ninth;  biit  the  same  tardiness  which  delayed  their  pre- 
paration impeded  their  prcgress,  and  it  Avas  not  until 
the  20th  of  October  that  the  artillery  joined  the  army, 
and  arrived  in  the  plain  of  Kipoli,  two  miles  from 
Florence.  These  slow  movemer.ts  gave  Michel  Angelo  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  the  fortification,  and  putting  the 
city  in  a  complete  state  of  defence.   Such  delay  not  having 

*  GuiccUirdlui,  Hist.  d'Tlalia.  lib.  xix.  torn.  ii.  p.  98. 
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been  anticipated,  the  council  and  magistracy  of  ten* 
appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  war,  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  when  the  army  advanced  to  Fegliine 
and  Anei<a  on  the  27th  of  September,  that  it  would  be 
most  prudent  to  send  a  carte  blanche  to  Rome  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  will  of  the  pojie;  but  the  gonfaloniere, 
with  the  supreme  magistracy,  without  whose  consent  the 
resolution  could  not  pass,  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
being  supported  by  the  popular  influence,  the  measure  was 
laid  aside  ;  the  officers  adjudging  the  fortification  to  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  all 
inclination  to  agreement  -with  his  holiness  ceased. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  the  prince  of  Orange  encamped 
on  the  hills  surrounding  the  city,  and  his  first  operation 
was  throwing  up  a  rampart  to  storm  the  bastion  of 
S.  IMiniato;  but  his  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  measures 
Michel  Angelo  had  previously  taken  for  its  defence. 
Besides  cannon  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  convent,  he 
placed  two  large  guns  on  the  top  of  the  bell-tower  com- 
manding the  intrenchments,  which  so  completely  annoyed 
the  enemy,  that  their  intention  to  storm  the  bastion  was 
soon  given  up,  and  the  artillery  was  directed  to  demolish 
the  tower.  Michel  Angelo,  however,  adopted  an  effectual 
measure  for  its  preservation;  from  the  top  he  hung  mat- 
tresses of  wool  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  attack,  and  by 
means  of  a  bold  projecting  cornice  from  which  they  were 
suspended,  a  considerable  space  was  left  between  them  and 
the  wall:  this  plan  he  effected  in  the  night,  and  the  t'>iture 
cannonading  of  the  enemy  only  served  to  sho'-.  to  advan- 
tage this  simple  expedient.  The  prince  of  Orange  now 
directed  his  skill  to  dismount  the  cannon,  and  not  being 
more  successful,  began  to  consider  the  siege  of  Florence  a 
difficult  undertakinfr,  and  in  future  conducted  his  mode  of 
attack  rather  with  skirmishes  than  after  the  nianner  of  a 
siege. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  at  this  time  had  an  interview 
at  Bologna;  and  as  the  siege  of  Florence  Avas  likely  to  be 
of  longer  continuance  than  was  at  first  expected,  his  holi- 
ness interested  himself  to  produce  a  peace  between  the 
duke  of  IMilan,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  Charles  V.: 
and  on  the  23d  of  December,   1529,  an  amicable  adjust- 
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ment  took  place  between  all  parties.  After  eight  years 
warfare,  Italy,  with  exception  to  the  Florentine  state,  was 
restored  to  tranquillity. 

The  emperor  having  withdrawn  his  troops  from  the 
Venetian  territory,  sent  seven  thousarid  three  hundred  in- 
fantry, and  three  hundred  light  cavalry,  with  twenty-five 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  reinforce  the  prince  of  Orange  before 
the  walls  of  Florence.  Notwithstanding  this  reinforce- 
ment, he  wanted  either  skill  or  courage  to  make  an  assault 
upon  the  city;  and  the  Florentines  not  judging  it  prudent 
to  hazard  a  general  battle,  the  siege  was  converted  into 
little  other  than  a  blockade.  The  Florentines,  though 
unassisted  by  any  ally,  had  sufficient  resources  to  hold  out 
for  many  months,  and  they  hoped  that  time  might  do  for 
them  what  they  were  unable  to  do  themselves,  as  the 
troops  were  composed  of  different  nations,  among  whom 
dissensions  might  arise  to  diminish  their  strength;  but 
tbat  which  they  calculated  upon  in  the  enemy,  unfortu- 
nately soon  happened  in  their  own  army:  for  in  times  ot 
danger,  slight  inconveniences  are  accounted  important 
sacrifices,  and  by  mercenaries  inevitable  evils  are  borne 
with  murmur  and  discontent. 

Napoleone  Orsino,  who  received  pay  from  the  republic 
for  his  services,  began  to  consider  that  more  was  to  be 
gained  by  making  a  timely  arrangement  with  the  emperor, 
than  by  being  fi\ithful  to  his  engagement  with  the  Floren- 
tines; and  Malatesta  Baglioni  had  also  two  objects  in  view^ 
one,  to  receive  the  pay  of  the  republic  for  his  troops;  and 
the  other,  t">  gain  the  sovereignty  of  Perugia  for  himself. 
To  obtain  this  last  object  was  his  constant  aim,  and  for 
ihat  end  he  privately  negotiated  with  the  pope,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  betrayed  the  counsels  of  the  republic. 

Blichel  Angelo,  after  the  most  active  service  for  six 
montlis,  in  which  he  defended  the  city  and  repelled  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  was  secretly  told  of 
treacherous  plans  to  undermine  the  republic.  He  lost  no 
time  in  making  the  communication  to  the  government, 
showing  at  once  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  how  their  safety  might  be  provided  for;  but  instead  oi 
attending  to  him  with  due  respect,  he  was  reproached 
with  credulous  timidity:  offended  with  this  treatment,  he 
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observed  it  was  useless  for  him  to  be  taking  care  of  the 
Avails,  if  they  wei*e  determined  not  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Depending  upon  the  correctness  of  .his  informa- 
tioHj  and  the  perspicacity  of  his  own  judgment,  he  saw  in- 
evitable ruin  to  the  common  cause;  this,  added  to  the  per- 
sonal disrespect  he  received,  determined  him  to  give  up 
his  employment  and  withdraw  from  the  city.  As  the 
nature  of  his  information  did  not  allow  him  to  make  a 
public  declaration  of  his  intention,  he  withdrew  privately; 
but  he  was  no  sooner  gone  than  his  departure  created 
general  concern.  Upon  his  leaving  Florence  he  proceeded 
to  Ferrara,'  and  from  thence  to  Venice;  where,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived,  he  was  followed  by  the  importunities  of  persons 
high  in  office,  soliciting  him  to  return,  and  not  abandon 
the  post  committed  to  his  charge;  at  the  same  time  soften- 
ing by  expletives  the  rudeness  and  inattention  with  which 
he  had  been  treated.  These  solicitations,  addressed  to  an 
ardent  mind,  and  strong  patriotic  feelings,  prompted  him 

'  The  following  anecdote  Las  been  recorded  by  Vasari,  respecting 
Michel  Augelo's  leaving  Florence  upon  this  occasion.  When  he  pri- 
vately withdrew,  he  took  with  him  Antonio  Mini,  his  scholar  and  assist- 
ant, and  one  Piloto,  a  goldsmith,  each  wearing  a  mantle  lined  or  quilted 
with  money.  As  soon  as  they  anived  at  Ferrai-a,  they  were  obliged  to 
give  in  their  names  to  the  officer  of  police ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  duke  Alfonso  became  acquainted  with  Michel  Angelo's  arrival.  The 
duke,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  virtu,  was  deliglUed  with  this  unexpected 
visit,  and  immediately  sent  one  of  the  principal  oflicers  of  his  court  to 
invite  him  to  his  palace.  As  he  was  thus  discovered,  it  was  useless  ♦" 
make  apologies,  and  went  immediately.  His  higlmess  received  him  with 
the  most  marked  attention,  but  accused  him  of  being  shy  and  distant : 
he  intreated  him  to  stay  at  Ferrara,  where  the  most  honourable  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  him  in  his  own  palace.  This  honour  he  de- 
clined; the  duke  then  hoped  he  would  stay  during  the  war,  and  renewed 
the  oli'er  to  accommodate  him  witli  whatever  was  in  his  power.  That 
Michel  Angelo  miglit  not  be  outdone  in  courtes)-,  he  turned  towai-ds  his 
two  companions,  at  the  same  time  addressing  himself  to  the  duke,  say- 
ing, "  I  have  brought  twelve  thousand  crowns  to  Ferrara"  (pointing  to 
the  mantles  they  wore),  "which,  if  you  liave  any  occasion  for  them, 
they  are  much  at  your  service,  together  with  your  humble  servant." 

After  some  conversation  upon  various  subjects,  the  duke  showed  him 
everything  he  had  in  his  palace  worth  his  attention.  Michel  Angelo 
then  retired  to  tlie  inn  ;  upon  which  his  highness  gave  orders  to  the 
host,  that  every  possible  attention  might  be  shown  to  his  guests,  and 
that  they  might  not  be  charged  with  any  expense. 
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to  obey  the  will  of  his  country  and  his  friends,  and  witli- 
oiit  delay  he  returned  and  resumed  his  situation. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  po|)e  showed  a  desire  to 
negotiate,  and  sent  the  bishop  of  Faenza  to  Florence  for 
that  purpose.  Upon  this  overture  the  republic  sent 
deputies  to  his  holiness  and  the  emperor,  but  with  express 
orders  to  listen  to  no  proposition  for  changing  the  govern- 
ment or  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  magistrates;  from 
these  preliminaries,  the  negotiation  with  the  pontiff  was 
no  sooner  commenced  than  concluded,  each  having  no 
inclination  to  yield  to  the  other  the  sole  object  of  the  war. 
By  the  emperor  they  were  refused  an  audience,  and  they 
returned  without  any  hope  of  pacification. 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  demonstrating  to  the  republic 
the  impracticability  of  making  any  peace  but  with  the 
sword,  all  the  general  officers  convened  themselves  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  to  swear  to  defend  the  city  till  death: 
and  after  mass,  took  the  oath  in  the  presence  of  their 
captain-general;  Napolcone  Orsino  making  the  only  ex- 
ception, upon  which  he  quitted  the  service.  The  troops, 
which  consisted  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  within  the  walls, 
were  attached  to  the  cause,  and  without  intermission  dis- 
charged their  duty  with  readiness  and  fidelity. 

Until  the  21st  of  March,  1530,  Florence  received  no 
injury  from  the  besiegers,  except  the  inconvenience  of  an 
imperfect  blockade.  The  prince  of  Orange,  fatigued  with 
d."jay,  and  having  less  confidence  in  the  measures  he  was 
pursuing,  began  to  mkke  active  preparations  to  take  the 
city  by  storm.  After  a  severe  skirmish,  in  which  con- 
siderable loss  was  sustained,  he  made  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  effect  a  breach  in  the  walls;  but  Michel  Angelo  so  well 
provided  against  his  hostile  means,  that  after  exerting  all 
his  resources,  he  found  it  prudent  to  retire.  On  the  9th 
of  May  another  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  the  Floren- 
tines lost  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  besiegers  above  two  hundred,  among  whom  was 
a  Spanish  general  officer.  INIulatesta  Baglioni  and  Ste- 
fano  Colonna,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  foot,  after- 
wards made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  Germans 
fortified  in  their  intrenchments.      In  this   sally   Stefano 
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Colonna  performed  his  part,  and  was  ■wounded  in  the 
action;  but  not  being  supported  by  the  captain  genei'al, 
who  was  accused  of  cowardice  or  treachery,  the  enterprise 
failed. 

The  king  of  France,  who  from  time  to  time  promised 
them  all  the  a-sistance  in  his  power,  consistent  with  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  with  respect 
to  the  emperor,  at  length  was  enabled  to  manifest  his  sin- 
cerit}',  or  the  want  of  it.  In  the  beginning  of  June  his 
two  sons  were  ransomed  and  delivered  up  to  him;  but  to 
know  how  subordinate  states  may  be  disposed  of  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  the  least  sacrifice  of  external 
decorum,  is  always  an  intricate  question  to  resolve. 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  wished  to  detach 
the  pontiff  from  the  interest  of  Charles  V.;  for  this  object 
it  was  necessary  to  gain  some  share  of  his  favour  and 
esteem,  and  any  measures  that  could  accelerate  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  favourite  object  were  sure  of  success. 
Francis,  therefore,  wished  the  Florentines  to  treat  with 
his  holiness;  in  other  words,  to  yield  and  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Medici  family:  from  this  proposition  it 
was  clear,  that  all  expectation  was  dissipated  which  had 
hitherto  remained;  and  not  less  obvious,  as  is  common  in 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  human  mind,  when  advice 
is  not  complied  with,  which  is  given  by  superior  power, 
the  first  breach  is  made  for  future  hostility.  In  this  state 
of  affairs  little  was  to  be  expected.  A  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions increased,  and  eveiy  avenue  was  cut  off  by  the 
besieging  enemy;  yet  the  spirit  of  the  pecple  was  not  de- 
pressed, nor  their  perseverance  relaxed.  They  still  kept 
possession  of  Pisa  with  a  body  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Francesco  Ferruccio,  an  officer  of  great  bravery 
and  unquestionable  fidelity. 

In  a  case  of  desperate  necessity  it  is  prudent  to  adopt 
desperate  measures.  The  Florentines  therefore  sent  orders 
to  Ferruccio  to  assemble  his  troops,  leave  Pisa,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Florence,  to  enable  them  to  hazard 
a  general  battle.  What  the  result  of  this  event  miglit  have 
been,  if  one  common  interest  had  equally  animated  and 
directed  all,  would  be  rash  to  determine;  the  sti-ength  of 
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men  is  not  in  arithmetical  proportion  to  their  number?,  but 
to  the  devotion  manifested  in  exposing  their  lives  for  the 
cause  in  whic-li  they  are  engaged;  an  individual  ■who  feels 
tlie  full  dignity  of  his  nature,  inspired  with  the  love  of 
virtue  and  justice,  is  a  host,  when  opposed  to  the  con- 
tracted meanness  of  selfish  views;  but  if  there  be  division 
in  the  councils,  r.nd  treachery  in  the  executive  power,  it  is 
hopeless  to  calculate  upon  success  with  any  numbers,  or  in 
any  enterprise. 

The  Florentines  wera  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  their 
captain  general;  he  was  known  to  hold  an  intimate  cor- 
respondence with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  to  intrigue 
with  the  court  of  Rome:  upon  this  occasion,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  he  communicated  the  plans  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  enemy,  and  gave  assurances  to  the  prince  that 
he  w'ould  not  attack  the  remainder  of  his  troops  he  might 
leave,  if  he  were  disposed  to  intercept  Ferruccio.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  prince  drew  off  his  army,  and  put  himself 
on  the  march,  with  correct  information;  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pistoia,  not  far  from  Pisa,  the  two  armies  met, 
and  the  conflict,  equally  honourable  to  the  bravery  of  both, 
determined  the  fate  of  Florence.  The  prince,  who  rather 
performed  the  duty  of  a  private  soldier  than  a  general,  was 
killed  in  the  action;  but  his  superior  force  overpowered 
the  enemy,  and  obtained  the  victor}-.  Ferruccio  was  made 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  afterwards  by  the  barbarity  of 
th,e  imperial  general.  Thus  the  last  hope  of  the  republic 
was  tclipsed. 

Deserted  by  all  human  assistance,  and  the  inevitable 
prospect  of  famine  befc^e  them,  their  horizon  was  rendered 
dark  and  dreadful;  yet  in  this  case  of  homble  necessity, 
the  government  Avas  persuaded,  it  were  better  to  find  a 
common  grave  than  to  yield  to  the  cruelty  and  oppression 
of  the  pope,  and  his  great  nephew  Alexander  de'  Medici, 
one  of  the  most  vitiated  and  wortUess  of  human  beings. 
In  the  last  extremity,  when  life  is  not  worth  its  price,  it 
has  been  held  justifiable  to  make  the  adversary  taste  the 
draught  he  compels  his  opponent  to  drink;  and  with  these 
feelings  the  Florentines  determined  to  die  as  soldiers  in 
the  intrenclmients  of  their  enemies.     Malatesta  Baglioni, 
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however,  Avas  of  a  different  opinion;  not  from  any  higher 
sense  of  virtue,  but  because  he  consulted  his  own  personal 
advantage  and  the  interest  of  the  pope,  who  had  long  SC' 
cretly  given  him  assurances  of  the  sovereignty  of  Perugia.' 

This  declaration  of  hostility  to  the  government  produced 
the  greatest  distraction;  Baglioni  received  his  orders  of 
dismission,  and  was  commanded  to  withdraw ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed too  much  military  power  to  be  controlled  by  the 
civil  authority;  he  di'ew  his  dagger  upon  the  deputation 
charged  with  the  commission,  wounded  one,  and  would 
have  killed  him  on  the  spot,  had  he  not  been  fortunately 
rescued  by  the  attendants  who  were  present.  By  this  act 
of  violence  he  manifested  his  power,  and  made  it  sufficiently 
evident,  that  the  authority  no  longer  resided  Avith  the 
gonfaloniere  and  the  magistrates,  but  Avith  himself,  as 
captain  general  of  the  army.  Thus,  the  city  being  at  his 
disposal,  and  tlie  work  of  dissimulation  at  an  end,  on  the 
9th  of  August  four  persons  were  nominated  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  Don  Ferrando  da  Gonzaga, 
who  succeeded  the  prince  of  Orange  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  imperial  army;  on  the  next  day  the  convention 
was  concluded.  Among  the  principal  articles,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  pope  and  the  Florentines  should  concede 
to  the  emperor  the  authority  to  declare  Avithin  three  months 
their  form  of  government,  with  a  useless  clause  to  preserve 
their  liberty;  that  there  should  be  a  general  amnesty  for 
all  injtu-ies  to  the  pope,  his  friends,  and  servants;  and 
until  the  Avill  of  the  emperor  should  be  knoAvu,  Jtalatesta 
Baglioni  should  remain  with  two  thousand  foot  to  garrison 
the  city.  Anxious,  however,  to  receive  the  reward  of  his 
services,  he  immediately  organized  the  government  as  it 
existed  before  the  year  1527,  and  gave  up  the  sovereignty 
to  the  pope,  Avho  in  return  permitted  him  to  leave  Florence, 
and  take  possession  of  Perugia.  Here  ended  the  Floren- 
tine republic,  after  three  centuries  of  varied  and  fluctuating 
fortune;  yet  amidst  ciA'il  dissensions,  internal  calamity,  or 
external  Avar,  genius  flourished;  and  A\'hatever  may  be  the 

'  Vide  Guicciardini,  lib.  xix.  p.  97.  Ed.  Yenetia,  mdcxxiu. 
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cause,  it  is  to  this  contracted  territory,  tliat  our  enlightened 
times  owe  more  than  to  all  the  states  of  Europe  that 
assisted  in  its  ruin.' 

The  most  ardent  wishes  of  the  pope  being  accomplished 
it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  both  as  a  temporal  prince, 
dignified  with  honourable  feclines,  and  as  the  vicegerent  of 
Christ  the  dispenser  of  mercy,  that  he  ^Y(>uld  have  scrupu- 
lously fidfilled  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty;  but  neither 
honour  nor  Christianity  influenced  his  mind;  he  sought 
revenge  with  a  vindictive  spirit,  and  adopted  the  shadow 
of  justice  only  to  sanction  its  most  flagrant  violation.  The 
general  amnesty  to  all  those  who  had  injured  the  pope,  his 
i'riends,  and  servants,  his  holiness  professed  most  faithfully 
to  observe;  but  the  injuries  committed  by  the  same  persons, 
in  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  he  knew  of  no  justice  to  ex- 
tenuate, or  mercy  to  forgive;  he  therefore  put  to  death, 
imprisoned,  and  banished,  at  his  own  discretion.'^ 

Michel  Angelo,  knowing  his  character,  immediately  on 
the  surrender  of  the  city  left  his  own  house,  and  hid  himself 
in  an  obscure  I'etreat  by  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  to  whom 
alone  the  knowledge  of  his  seclusion  was  intrusted.-'  And 
his  anticipation  was  not  ill  founded;  for  the  pope  had  no 
sooner  taken  possession,  than  his  house  was  diligently 
searched;  not  a  recess  of  any  kind  escaped,  nor  a  trunk 
left  unopened  that  could  be  supposed  capable  of  containing 
liim.  After  several  days,  when  all  search  Avas  ineffectual, 
his  holiness  expressly  wrote  to  Florence,  offering  Michel 
Angeio,  bv  a  public  manifesto,  the  most  positive  assurances, 
if  he  would  discover  himself,  he  should  not  be  molested,  on 
condition  that  he  would   finish   the   two    monuments   in 

*  lu  the  year  1032,  Alessandro  de'  Medici  was  placed  at  the  head  ot 
tlie  govenimeut,  with  the  title  of  doga ;  and  his  authority  soon  after- 
ward strengthened  hy  his  marriage  with  Margaretta  of  Austria,  natiu'al 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

2  Guicciardini,  lib.  xx.  p.  100. 

'  Upon  this  occasion  Condivi  says  that  "  Michel  Angelo,  feai-iiig  the 
consequences,  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  an  intimate  friend. 
Vasari  repeats  the  same  words  ;  but  Bottai-i,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of 
that  author,  says,  that  it  was  commonly  believed  he  was  secreted  in  the 
bell-tower  of  the  church  of  S.  Nicholas  ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  the 
senator  Philip  Buonairoti. — Tom.  iii.  p.  214. 
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St.  Lorenzo  already  begun.  As  tlie  condition  seemed  to 
offer  some  security  for  the  performance  of  the  amnesty, 
he  accepted  the  terms.  AVith  httle  respect  for  tlie  person 
his  genius  Avas  to  commemorate,  and  with  less  aficction 
for  his  employer,  he  hastened  to  complete  his  labour; 
not  with  any  ardour  of  sentiment,  but  as  a  task  which 
was  the  price  of  his  liberty. 

These  monuments  record  the  names  of  Giuliano  de'  Me- 
dici, the  brother  of  Leo  X.  and  their  nephew  Lorenzo. 
Their  statues  are  seated  in  Roman  military  habits,  and  with 
corresponding  designs  on  their  sarcophagi  are  four  recum- 
bent ligures,  emblematically  personifying  Morning  and 
Kvcning,  and  Day  and  Night. 

Why  this  cycle  of  time  was  chosen  for  two  such  men  i.s 
difficult  to  determine;  since  the  former  possessed  no  quality 
to  distinguish  him  above  the  ordinary  capacity  which  claims 
our  respect,  and  the  latter  no  quality  that  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  In  the  same  sacristy  is  a  statue  of  a  Ma- 
donna, with  an  infont  Christ  in  her  arms,  also  by  Michel 
Angelo,  which,  for  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  the  com- 
position, deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  his  per- 
formances in  sculpture. 

Tranquillity  being  restored  to  Italy,  IMichel  Anirelo  was 
agiiin  called  upon  by  the  duke  of  Urbino  to  complete  the 
monument  of  Julius  II.  agreeably  to  the  last  design.  jS'o 
circumstance  in  his  life  was  attended  with  more  sincere 
regret  and  mortification  than  this  delay,  which  at  once  im- 
peached his  gratitude,  and  injured  his  reputation;  but 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  successively  prevented  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  object,  and  the  pope  now  sent  for  him 
to  Rome  to  make  such  an  arrangea.ent  as  might  be  fixvour - 
able  to  his  own  plans:  being  anxious  to  employ  him  in 
Florence  The  duke  was  given  to  understand,  that  Michel 
Angelo  rettiined  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  had 
been  received  from  his  uncle  Julius;  but  upon  investiga- 
tion, it  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  All  the  sums  received  at 
various  times  did  not  amount  to  one  third  of  what  was  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  the  cardinals  Aginense  and  Santi  Quattry, 
according  to  the  contract  made  after  the  death  of  the  pope. 
Clement  YII.  being  desirous  of  annulling   ciiis    contract, 
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con  jidorcd  the  result  of  this  inqtury  as  particularly  favour- 
able to  his  views;  he  therefure  instructed  him  to  tell  the 
agents  of  the  duke,  tliat  he  was  ready  to  finish  the  monu- 
ment, but  that  he  must  know  who  was  to  pay  for  it.' 
This  circumstance  not  having  been  calculated  upon,  from 
the  previous  opinion  entertained  of  his  having  received 
more  than  sufficient  for  its  completion,  produced  some  de- 
liberation. After  considering,  however,  it  was  determined 
he  should  make  a  monument  for  the  money  in  hand,^  and 
instead  of  its  being  insulated,  it  should  be  a  facade,  and 
that  the  marble  already  provided  should  be  employed  in 
the  best  manner  to  that  end;  with  an  obligation  on  his 
part,  to  make  six  statues  himself;  and  it  was  also  further 
agreed,  that  he  might  work  for  the  pope  in  Florence  four 
months  in  the  year,  where  he  was  then  building  the  sacristy 
and  library  of  St.  Lorenzo. 

When  this  arrangement  was  concluded,  he  first  went  to 
Florence  to  accommodate  the  pope,  and  after  staying  four 
months  returned  to  Rome  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  the 
duke  of  Urbino  ;  but  Clement  VII.,  who  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  his  promises,  or  permitting  others  to  do 
MO,  where  it  interfered  with  his  inclination  or  his  interest, 
determined  it  otlierwise;  he  therefoi'e  ordered  him  to  paint 
the  two  end  walls  of  the  Sistine  chapel.  Under  any  other 
fircumstances,  he  would  liave  been  happy  in  the  opportu- 
r.ity  of  advancing  that  great  work,  wliich  the  liberal  pa- 
tronage of  Julius  II.  had  so  magnificently  projected;  but 
at  this  time,  his  engagement  with  the  duke  of  Urbino  was 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration. 

After  he  finished  the  ceiling  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius, 
he  made  several  studies  for  the  west  end  of  the  chapel, 
where  he  proposed  to  have  painted  the  fall  of  Satan. 
Whether  in  the  original  design  of  the  v^-hole  work  lis  in- 

*  Coiid'ivi,  sect,  xlviii. 
-  Contlivi,  speaking  of  this  transaction,  says,  "  Michel  Angclo  has  Ly 
l.im  a  receipt  sifrneJ  by  a  notary,  of  the  money  he  received  after  the 
death  of  pope  Julius,  from  the  two  cardinals  his  executors  ;  sent  by  Ber- 
nardo Liui,  the  banker,  in  Florence,  who  paid  it  to  him  ;  aiid  which, 
perhaps  may  have  amounted  to  three  thousand  ducats." — Condivi, 
§  liL 
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tended  the  Day  of  Judgment  to  have  occupied  the  oppo- 
site end,  is  not  certain  ;  but  this  subject  was  now  deter- 
mined to  fill  that  space.'  Michel  Angelo  being  unable 
openly  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  pope,  procrastinated  the 
work  as  much  as  possible,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in 
making  the  cartoon,  secretly  employed  as  much  of  his  time 
as  circumstances  would  allow  in  forwarding  the  monument. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  1534,  Clement  VII.  died, 
whose  eventful  reign  was  more  chequered  than  that  of  any 
prince  of  modern  times.  Guicciardini,  Avho  has  recorded 
his  actions  with  the  feeling  of  partiality,  has  left  this  por- 
trait of  him  in  a  few  words.  "  lie  was  rather  morose  and 
disagreeable,  than  of  a  pleasant  and  affable  temper;  reputed 
avaricious;  hardly  to  be  trusted,  and  naturally  averse  from 
doing  a  kindness;  very  grave  and  circumspect  in  his 
actions;  much  master  of  himself,  and  of  great  capacity,  if 
timidity  had  not  frequently  corrupted  his  judgment. "'- 

To  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter,  Alessandro  Farnese, 
dean  of  the  sacred  college,  was  elected  on  the  same  day 
the  cardinals  entered  the  conclave,  and  proclaimed  supreme 
head  of  the  church  by  the  title  of  Paul  III.^  As  soon  as 
he  was  elected,  he  sent  for  Michel  Angelo  to  engage  him 
in  his  service ;  but  he,  fearful  of  being  diverted  from 
fulfilling  his  engagement  with  the  duke  of  Urbino,  declined 
the  honour:  at  the  same  time  stated  the  circumstances  of 
his  contract.  His  holiness  grew^  fi"gi'y;  find  said,  "  What 
I  have  been  desirous  of  doing  these  thirty  years,  now  I 
am  pope,  I  cannot  accom])lish. — AYhere  is  this  contract? 
I'll  tear  it."  Michel  Angelo  explained;  and  having  already 
suffered  so  much  from  the  importunity  and  even  threats 
of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  he  was  now  determined  not  to 
yield,  or  change  the  direction  of  his  pursuit.  Some  time 
before  the  death  of  Clement  VII.  he  had  serious  thoughts 
of  residing  in  Urbino,  and  employed  a  person  to  purchase 
a  house  for  him,  and  a  small  estate  in  that  duchy,  that  he 
might  be  retired;  but  fearing  the  power  of  the  pope,  he 

'    Condivi,  sect.  xlix. 
2  Guicciardini,  lib.  xx.     This  pope  was  bishop  ofWorcester  prsTioua 
to  Ills  being  advnneed  to  the  pontificate. 

8  He  was  elected  the  li2tli  of  October,  1534. 
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hesitated.  This  restraint,  for  a  series  of  year.*,  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  cmbarnissnient  and  vexation;  and  a  letter 
from  his  friend,  the  celubrated  Annibale  Caro  to  Antonio 
Gallo,  at  Urbino,  upon  this  subject,  is  interesting. 

" TO    ANTONIO  GALLO 

"  I  did  not  answer  your  letter  on  Satuiday,  expecting 
the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Michel  Angelo  I  spoke  to 
you  of,  written  by  one  of  his  scholars,'  in  which  tlie  affair 
of  the  monument  is  mentioned,  and  his  justification  dis- 
cussed. You  will  see  what  he  says,  and  if  it  should  appear 
that  there  is  enougli  to  support  his  cause,  have  the  good- 
ness to  submit  it  to  his  excellency,  witli  anything  more 
you  may  think  necessary  to  be  added,  and  with  the  respect 
due  to  such  a  prince  as  the  duke  of  Urbino.  But  I  will 
not  ground  his  cause  entirely  upon  its  justice,  as  in  strict- 
ness he  might  be  found  fault  with  in  many  particulars:  the 
instances  his  excellency  has  alleged  against  him  to  you, 
are  just,  and  perhaps  in  part  cannot  be  replied  to;  I  would 
therefore  ask  sucli  pardon  and  remission,  as  w-ould  become 
the  great  to  offer  to  men  of  genius,  sucli  as  ^lichel  Angelo. 
Although  the  popes  prever-ted  his  finishing  the  monument 
he  engaged  to  execute,  he  ought  to  do  another:  his  error  I 
am  ready  to  allow,  to  a  certain  degree,  which  he  also 
admits.  As  he  is  willing  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  the  duke  might  gain  him  over  to  him- 
self, and  by  preserving  him,  as  much  as  possible,  be  a 
benefactor  to  our  age;  and  I  am  confident  to  be  in  disgrace 
with  his  excellency  impresses  him  with  great  conceit;  and 
might  alone  be  the  occasion  of  shortening  his  days.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  reasons  that  might  be  alleged  in  his  favour, 
I  intreat  his  pardon  on  anotlier  ground;  that  in  being  the 
means  of  prolonging  the  life  of  this  singular  man,  his  lord- 
ship may  exercise  that  noble  generosity  which  he  displays 
on  all  occasions,  and  by  so  doing,  at  once  render  the 
greatest  consolation  to  ^Slichel  Angelo,  and  attach  him  to 
himself  for  ever:  which  appears  to  me  no  trifling  acquisi- 

*  The  work  here  nlhided  to  is  not  known.     From  v.arious   ch-cum 
stances,  Condivi  could  not  be  the  author  referred  to. 
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tion,  as  he  possesses  a  robust  old  age,  and  may  yet  pro- 
duce v\'orks  worthy  of  posterity. 

"  INIy  commiseration  for  an  old  man,  and  my  desire  that 
his  excellency  should  gain  this  credit,  has  induced  me  thus 
to  express  myself:  what  remains  I  submit  to  your  gene- 
rosity and  your  prudence.  For  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  in  this  atlsiir,  as  well  as  your  goodness  towards  me 
in  all  my  own  concerns,  I  give  you  my  most  sincere  thanks; 
and  thougli  I  feel  my  own  inability  to  make  a  return,  I 
iutreat  you  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  render  you  my 
services. 

"  As  to  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  duke  Orazio,  besides 
the  grief  I  feel  for  his  loss,  God  only  knows  how  much  it 
is  increased  by  my  compassion  for  the  excellent  lady,  your 
duchess;  and  if  you  should  think  my  condolence  not  an 
intrusion,  I  beg  you  would  communicate  my  sori-ow,  and 
sympathise  in  the  bitterness  of  her  afiliction;  and  may  the 
consolatiun  of  Divine  Providence  be  added  to  yours  and  to 
mine.     Every  blessing  attend  you. 

"  Annibale  Card. 

"Rome,  Aug.  20,  1535."i 

The  duke  having  been  irritated,  and  Paul  III.  equally 
intractable,  Michel  Angelo  determined  upon  leaving  Rome, 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Genoa,  at  an  abbey  belonging 
to  his  particular  friend  the  bishop  of  Aleria,  commodiously 
situated,  and  where  marble  might  be  easily  brought  by  sea 
from  the  quarries  of  Carrara.  Whether  tlie  pope  knew  of 
this  arrangement  is  not  certain,  but  within  a  few  days,  he 
made  him  a  visit  at  his  house,  accompanied  by  ten  car- 
dinals, and  INIichcl  Angelo  showed  him  the  cartoons  for 
the  Last  Judgment,  the  sculpture  prepared  for  the  incnu-   / 

•  Lcttcre  Pillorichc,  vol.  iii.  xci.  The  letter,  iu  tlie  work  here  cited, 
is  dated  15;j3,  which  I  susiject  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  press  for  153"),  as 
the  mommieut  was  completed  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III. 

Vasaii,  iu  the  first  editiou  of  his  work,  published  1550,  says,  that  the 
statue  of  Closes,  which  makes  a  part  of  this  mouument,  was  so  much 
admired  by  the  Jews  wheu  it  was  set  up,  that  on  Saturdays  they  tlocked 
iu  crowds  to  see  it,  aud  adore  it  a-j  a  divine  work.  He  adds:  "  This 
monument  was  reverted  to  iu  the  lime  of  Paul  III.,  aud  completed  by 
the  liberality  of  Francesco  Maiia,  duke  of  Urbiuo:' 
G 
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mcnt,  and  such  other  stutlies  as  liappened  to  be  in  hig 
house.  The  cra-iliiial  do  ]Mantova,  on  seeing  the  statue  of 
Moses,  executed  foi-  the  original  design,  exclaimed,  "  This 
statue  alone  is  enough  to  honour  the  tomb  of  Julius!"^ 
After  the  pope  had  seen  everything,  and  bestowed  the 
highest  praise  upon  his  works,  he  renewed  his  application. 
Michel  Angelo,  however,  retreated  from  his  solicitation. 
The  cardinal  de  ^lantova,  feeling  the  cause  of  this  reluctance, 
said,  he  would  engage  for  the  duke  of  Urbino  to  be  satis- 
fied with  three  statues  from  his  own  hand,  instead  of  six, 
and  the  other  three  executed  by  any  sculptor  he  might 
appoint.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  engagement  Avith  the 
duke,  Avho,  not  being  willing  to  disoblige  the  pope,  acceded 
to  this  fourth  agreement,  which  fortunately  was  the  last; 
and  after  changing  the  design  three  times,  the  task  was 
completed  without  further  interruption,  and  Michel  Angelo 
continued  in  Eomc. 

The  monument  was  not  afterwards  placed  in  St.  Peter's 
as  originally  intended,  but  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Vincolo,  which  gave  to  Julius  his  nominal  claim  to  the 
purple,  before  he  Avas  invested  with  the  honours  of  the 
tiara.  The  monument  consists  of  seven  statues,  including 
the  statue  of  the  pope  himself,  who  is  represented  lying  on, 
a  sarcophagus;  below  which,  in  recesses,  are  the  three 
figures  executed  by  Michel  Angelo.  In  the  middle,  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Moses;  and  on  the  two  sides,  in  niches, 
two  female  figures,  personifying  Religion  and  Virtue.  Over 
the  sarcophagus,  in  three  niches,  are  the  statues  of  a  Pro- 
phet, a  Sibyl,  and  a  Madonna  with  an  infant  Christ  in  her 
arms,  executed  by  a  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Raffaello  da 
Monte  Lupo;2  the  figure  of  the  pope  on  the  sarcophagus 

'   Condivi,   §  li. 
'  The   following  letter  by  Jlicbel  Aagelo  to  Lis   bankers,  Messrs, 
Silvestro  and  Co.,  serves  to  authenticate  Lis  engagement  with  Eaffaello 
da  Monte  Lupo. 

"  TO    M.    SILTESrnO    DA    MONTALUTO    AND    CO. 

"  Tor  the  payment  of  the  three  statues  of  marble,  executed  by  Eaf- 
faello da  Monte  Lupo,  there  yet  remain  one  hundred  and  seventy  crowns 
m  money,  of  ten  giuli  each.  Wlien  these  three  statues,  which  are 
larger  than  nature,  representing  a  Prophet,  a  Sibyl,  and  a  Madomia  with 
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was  made  by  a  person  •whom  Yasari  calls  Maso  dal  Bosco;' 
these  are  all  composed  with  ornamental  architecture  in  a 
bad  taste.  No  part  exists  of  the  original  composition  but 
the  statue  of  Iiloses;-  two  figures  were  executed  for  it,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  and  four  others  begun;  but 
none  of  them  were  used  in  the  present  design:  they  ruiu'e- 
sent  slaves,  or  prisoners,  as  Vasari  calls  them,  and  were  to 
have  surrounded  the  base  of  the  mausoleum. ^ 

As  there  now  remained  no  objection  to  Michel  Angelo's 
devoting  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  pope,  he  commenced 
painting  the  great  work  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel.  According  to  Vasari  it  would  appear  that 
the  cartoon  was  begun  about  nine  months  before  the  death 
of  Clement  VII.,'*  and  from  a  letter  still  existing,  written 
by  Michel  Angelo  himself  to  Pietro  Aretino,  he  had  not 
entirely  finished  the  composition  in  the  year  1537,  two 
years  after  the  decease  of  that  pontiff,  although  he  was 
then  advancing  it,  in  fresco. 

an  iufaut  in  Ler  arms,  sLall  be  completed  an  J  placed  in  tlie  cliurcli  of 
St.  Pietro,  iu  Viucolo,  making  a  part  of  the  monument  of  Julius  II., 
you  may  pay  Lim  at  Ms  pleasure  for  his  final  discharge,  the  before- 
mentioned  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  crowns,  as  he  will  then 
liave  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  his  engagement. 

"  Yours,  "  Michel  Augelo  Buoxabboti. 

"  Rome." 

The  whole  sum  IJaffaello  da  Monte  Lupo  received,  was  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  eighty  ducats. 

*  Maso  dal  Bosco  is  supposed  to  be  Maso  Boscoli,  of  Fiesole,  who 
was  a  scholar  of  Andria  Contucci,  and  executed  many  works  in  Rome, 
in  Florence,  and  in  other  places. — Vide  T^iisari,  Vita  del  Contucci,  and 
Ahcedario  Pittorico.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna  over  the  figure  of 
Julius,  Vasari  says,  was  executed  by  one  Scherano  da  Settignano,  after 
Michel  Angelo's  model ;  but,  from  the  letter  just  cited,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  Vasari  was  misinformed. 

-  There  are  several  prints  of  this  monument ;  the  earliest  I  have 
seen  was  published  in  Komc,  by  Antonio  Salamanca,  in  the  year  1554. 

*  The  two  figures  which  were  finished  are  now  in  Paris,  in  the 
Musce  des  Monumens  Fran^ais ;  the  other  four,  in  their  nide  and  im- 
perfect state,  support  the  roof  of  a  grotto  in  the  Boboli  Gardens,  in 
Florence. 

■»  "  He  was  occupied  with  this   work   eiglit  years ;  exhibited  for  the 
first  time,  as  I  think,  on  Christmas  dav,  1511." — Vasari,  torn.  iii.  p.  259. 
Q  2 
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"to    PIETUO   ARETINO. 

"Magnificent  Mcsser  Pietro,  my  lord  and  brother, — Your 
letter,  which  I  have  received,  has  given  me  both  jjleasure 
and  pain  at  the  same  time;  it  gave  me  pleasure,  because 
it  came  from  you,  -whom  I  esteem  unique  in  virtu;  and 
pain,  that  I  had  finished  the  greater  part  of  my  composi- 
tion, and  could  not  adopt  your  ideas  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, -which  are  so  well  conceived,  that  had  the  event 
taken  place,  and  yourself  been  present,  you  could  not  have 
described  it  better. 

"  Now,  to  answer  you  with  respect  to  writing  about  me; 
I  am  not  only  pleased  with  it,  but  I  beg  you  to  do  it,  since 
kings  and  emperors  are  gratified  in  being  noticed  by  your 
pen.  In  this  case,  if  I  have  anything  that  can  be  of  service 
to  you,  I  offer  it  with  all  my  heart.  Finally,  iu  regard  to 
your  coming  to  Rome,  do  not  pat  yourself  to  any  incon- 
venience for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  pictui-e  I  am  about,  as 
that  would  be  buying  the  gratification  at  more  than  it  is 
uorth.     Farewell. 

"Michel  Axgelo  Buonarroti." 

The  letter  of  Aretino,  to  which  this  is  an  answer,  is 
replete  with  extravagant  praise.  Though  princes  bowed 
before  him,  yet  he  professes  to  apjjroach  Michel  Angelo 
■with  reverence;  as  the  world  has  many  kings,  but  only 
one  Michel  Angelo,  "  il  mondo  ha  molti  re,  ed  un  solo 
Michel  Angelo."  He  makes  nature  yield  to  the  vastness 
of  his  powers,  and  declares,  that  those  who  have  seen  him 
have  no  reason  to  regret  that  they  have  not  seen  Phydias, 
Apelles,  and  Vetruvius,  whose  spirits  were  only  as  his 
shadow.  With  respect  to  the  Last  Judgment;  under 
colour  of  imagining  the  manner  he  has  treated  the  subject, 
he  expatiates  lai'gely  upon  what  it  is  capable  of,  and 
observes,  that  if  the  Avork  of  his  hand  produces  fear  and 
ti'embling.  how  much  greater  will  be  the  trepidation  when 
the  scene  itself  shall  be  realized.' 

'  This  letter  is  dated  September  15,  1537.  From  a  subsequent  let- 
ter, in  the  year  lOlO,  addressed  to  Enea  Vico,  at  Pai-ma,  rccommeudiiig 
Lim  to  engrave  tlict  Last  Judgment,  from  a  drawing  by  bazzacco,  Aretino 
seems  to  be  offended  at  the  general  wajit  of  decoi-um  iu  tbc  display  of 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  date  of  the  com- 
nieneemcnt  of  thi.s  picture,  it  was  finished  in  the  year  1541, 
and  tlie  chapel  opened  on  Christmas  day.  Persons  are 
described  to  have  come  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Italy 
to  sec  it,  and  the  public  and  the  court  were  rivals  in 
admiration.  This  must  have  been  peculiarly  grateful  to 
Michel  Angelo,  not  only  from  that  pleasure  common  to  all 
who  are  conscious  of  deserving  well,  and  having  their 
claims  allowed;  but  from  the  satisfaction  which  it  gave 
the  pope,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  liberally 
provided  him  with  a  pension  for  his  life  of  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  undertaking 
to  his  own  approbation. ^ 

academic  figures  tlirojighout  this  composition,  and  is  n))preliensive  for 
the  scandal  wiiich  this  licence  might  spread  amongst  liie  Lutherans.— 
Vide  Lcilerc  Pittoriche,  tom.  iii.  lett.  xxii.  Ivii. 

'    BRIEF    OF    PAUL    III.    TO    MICHEL    ANGELO    BUOXARItOTI. 

"  Clement  VII.,  onr  immediate  predecessor,  of  happy  memory,  wish- 
ing to  remunerate  you  for  the  fresco  picture  representiiig  tlie  Lust  Judg- 
ment in  our  chapel,  in  consideration  of  your  labour  and  ability,  which  is 
an  honour  to  onr  age  ;  and  the  same  being  also  our  pleasure,  we  pro- 
mised you,  and  do  now  promise  by  these  presents,  the  annual  rent  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  golden  crowns  during  your  life,  tlie  better  to 
enable  you  to  prosecute  and  finish  tlie  said  work  you  have  begtm. 
Witli  apostolic  authority,  and  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  we  concede  to 
you,  during  your  life,  the  Pass  of  the  I'o,  at  Vicenza,  with  the  same 
emoluments,  jurisdictions,  honours,  and  employments,  as  v.ere  tiijoyed 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Gio.  Francesco  Burla,  as  one  part  of  the 
said  income, — ;.  e.  for  six  hundred  golden  crowns,  which  we  understand 
to  be  the  annual  rent  of  the  said  pass  ;  our  aforesaid  promise  remaining 
permanent  respecting  the  other  six  hundred  crowns.  And  we  command 
our  vice-legate  of  Cispadana  Gallia,  and  all  such  as  may  in  future  hold 
that  office  ;  and  also  our  dearly-heloved  the  governor  of  the  aforesaid  city 
of  Piacenza,  and  to  all  others  whom  it  may  concern  ;  that  they  give  to  you 
or  to  any  one  you  may  appoint,  the  possession  of  the  said  pass,  and  the 
exercise  of  its  rights,  in  such  a  manner  that  you  may  maintain  and 
peaceably  enjoy  this  onr  grant  during  your  life,  against  whatever  cause 
may  operate  to  the  contrary. 

"  Given  in  Eome,  at  St.  Mark,  September  I,  1!)S'^,  in  the  first  year  of 
our  pontificate." — Lettere  Pittoriclic,  vol.  vi.  p   22. 

From  the  words,  "  in  our  chapel,"  contained  in  the  brief,  there  might 
be  some  doubt  respecting  the  time  when  this  picture  was  actually  begun; 
but  the  confusion  arises  from  the  picture  and  the  cartoon  being  occa- 
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Tiie  composition  of  this  picture,  in  its  general  design, 
is  conformable  to  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Angels  are  represented  as  sounding  trumpets,  the 
dead  as  rising  from  the  grave,  and  ascending  to  be  judged 
by  their  Redeemer,  who,  accompanied  by  the  Virgin  jNIary, 
stands  surrounded  by  martyred  saints.  On  his  right  and 
left  are  groups  of  both  sexes,  who,  having  passed  their 
trial,  are  supposed  to  be  admitted  into  eternal  happiness. 
On  the  opposite  side  to  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  are 
the  condemned  precipitated  down  to  the  regions  of  tor- 
ment; and  at  the  bottom  is  a  fiend  in  a  boat  conducting 
them  to  the  confines  of  perdition,  where  other  fiends  are 
ready  to  receive  them.  In  two  compartments  at  tlie  top 
of  the  picture,  made  by  the  form  of  the  vaulted  ceiling, 
are  groups  of  figures  bearing  the  different  insignia  of  the 
Passion. 

Near  to  the  chapel  of  Sixtus,  in  the  Vatican,  Antonio 
da  San  Gallo  built  another,  by  the  order  of  Paul  III., 
which  in  like  manner  is  called  after  its  founder,  the  chapel 
Paolina;  antl  the  pope,  being  solicitous  to  render  it  more 
honourable  to  his  name,  commissioned  Michel  Angelo  to 
paint  the  walls  in  fresco.  Although  he  now  began  to  feel 
he  Avns  an  old  man,  he  undertook  the  con:imission,  and  on 
the  sides  opposite  to  each  other  painted  two  large  pictures, 
representing  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Peter.  These  pictures,  he  said,  cost  him  great 
fatigue,  and  in  their  progress  declared  himself  sorry  to 
find  that  fresco  painting  w'as  not  an  employment  for  his 
years;'  he  therefore  petitioned  his  holiness  that  Perino  del 
Vaga  might  finish  the  ceiling   from  his   designs;    Avhich 


sionally  spoken  of  as  the  same.  By  Condivi,  however,  we  are  clearly 
infoi-med,  that  the  pniuting  iu  the  chapel  was  not  conjmcnced  uiilil  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.  "  Eeturniug  to  pope  Paul,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  last  arrangement  with  his  excellency  the  duke,  his  holiness  took 
Michel  into  his  service,  and  desired  him  to  proceed  with  what  he  had 
begun  in  the  time  of  Clement,  and  engaged  him  to  paint  the  facade  of 
the  Sistine  chapel,  which  he  had  already  rongh-cast  and  divided  into 
compartments  from  the  ground  to  the  ceiling." 

>  These  pictures  were  not  terminated  till  the  year  1549,  when  he  was 
seventy-five  years  of  age      Fasari,  torn,  iii.,  p.  2G0. 
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was  to  be  decorated  with  painting  and  stucco  ornaments; 
but  this  part  of  the  work  was  not  afterwards  carried  into 
execution. 

His  holiness  often  consulted  Blichel  Angelo  as  an  archi- 
tect, although  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  was  the  architect  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  promoted  to  that  situation  by  his  interest 
when  cardinal  Farnese,  and  now  employed  in  his  private 
concerns.  The  Farnese  palace  in  Rome  was  designed  by 
S.  Gallo,  and  the  building  advanced  by  him  during  his 
life;  nevertheless  Michel  Angelo  constructed  the  bold  pro- 
jecting cornice  that  surrounds  the  top,  in  conjunction  with 
him,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  pope.  He  also  consulted 
Michel  Angelo  in  fortifying  the  Borgo,  and  designs  were 
made  for  that  purpose;  but  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
proved  the  cause  of  some  enmity  between  these  two  rivals 
in  the  pope's  esteem.' 

In  the  year  1546,  San  Gallo  died,  and  Michel  Angelo 
was  called  upon  to  fill  his  situation  as  the  architect  of  St. 
Peter's.  He  at  fii'st  declined  that  honour,  but  his  holiness 
laid  his  commands  upon  him;  which  admitted  neither  of 
npology  nor  excuse,  and  he  accepted  the  appointment  upon, 
these  conditions:  that  he  would  receive  no  salary,  and  that 
it  should  be  so  expressed  in  the  patent,  since  he  under- 
took the  office  purely  from  devotional  feelings;  and  that, 
as  hitherto  the  various  persons  employed  in  all  the  subor- 
dinate situations  had  only  considered  their  own  interest, 
to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  the  undertaking,  he  should  be 

*  "Pope  Paul,  desirof.s  of  fortifying  tlie  Borgo,  assembled  several 
gentlemen  to  coiisiilt  %vitli  Sau  Gallo  on  tlie  siibject ;  and  among  others, 
he  sent  for  Michel  Angelo,  knowing  that  lie  had  designed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Monte  San  Mi:iiato  at  Florence.  After  various  views  had  been 
Leai'd,  Michel  was  asked  for  his  judgment.  He,  who  was  of  a  coutraiy 
opinion  to  San  Gallo  and  many  others  present,  said  so  uudisguisedly, 
■whereupon  San  Gallo  told  him  that  his  business  was  sculpture  and 
painting,  not  engineering.  IMichel  replied,  that  he  knew,  indeed,  some- 
what of  painting  and  of  sculpture;  but  that  of  fortification,  from  long 
study  and  practice,  be  knew  more  than  San  Gallo  and  all  his  family  had 
ever  done  ;  and  he  proceeded,  in  the  presence  of  all,  to  euiimernte  many 
blunders  that  San  Gallo  had  committed.  Words  grew  so  high  tliat  the 
pope  was  obliged  to  interpose  :  but  the  result  was  that  the  original  designs 
were  not  carried  out,  and  that  the  gate  Simto  Spirito,  though  nearly 
«omBleted,  remained  iu  its  imperfect  state." — Vcisari,  tom.  iii.,  p.  260. 
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empowerod  to  discharge  them,  and  appoint  others  in  their 
stead;  and  lastly,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  make 
whatever  alteration  he  chose  in  San  Gallo's  design,  or 
entirely  sujtply  its  place  with  what  he  might  consider 
more  simple,  or  in  a  better  style.  To  these  conditions 
his  liolincss  acceded,  and  the  patent  was  made  out  accord- 
ingly. ^ 

Tlie  history  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  presents  a 
wide  field  of  information,  and  I  regret  it  is  not  within  the 
limits  of  this  work  to  embrace  that  interesting  subject.^ 
The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Julius  II.,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1506,  and  Bramante  was  appointed  sole  architect. 
Upon  his  death,  1514,  the  appointment  was  conferred  by 
Leo  X.  on  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  Raffaello  d'LTrbino,  and 
Giocondo  da  Verona.  Giuliano  being  oppressed  with  age 
and  inlirmity,  begged  leave  to  decline  the  employment, 
and  received  permission  to  retire  to  Florence.  Giocondo 
da  Yerona  also  quitted  Rome  soon  after,  and  the  whole 
charge  devolved  on  Rafiaello.  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  the 
nephew  of  Giuliano,  solicited  the  place  of  his  uncle,  not 
as  chief  architect,  which  seems  originally  to  have  been  his 
appointment,  but  to  be  an  assistant  to  Raffaello:  in  this 
application  he  succeeded,  and  upon  the  death  of  Raffaello, 
in  1520,  the  whole  direction  of  the  building  was  intrusted 
to  his  care.  The  designs  of  his  predecessors  were  laid 
aside,  and  he  substituted  one  more  complicated ;  and 
although  the  work  advanced  very  slowly  for  want  of 
money,  he  made  a  model  which  of  itself  cost  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds  sterling.^ 

This  model  being  more  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
Saracenic  than  of  Grecian  or  Roman  architecture,  in  the 
multiplicity  and  division  of  its  parts,  Michel  Angelo  applied 
himself  to  make  an  original  design,  upon  a  reduced  scale, 

'  Vide  Bonaiiui,  TempVi  Valicaiii  Hhloria,  p.  01. 

-  Those  who  wish  for  iuforniatiijii,  uill  find  tlie  works  of  Fcn-abosco, 
Bouauui,  find  Foiitana,  the  most  interesting,  witli  the  Mcmor'ie  istoriche 
delta  gran  Cupola,  by  Sig.  Marchoee  Gio.  I'oleni. 

*  "  This  model  was  executed  by  one  Antonio  Labacco,  of  whicli  the 
oarpenters'  work  cost  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  crowns." 
--  «  a«(iri,  Vita  di  Antonio  da  Sanqallo,  \cl.  ii.,  p.  4-ir», 
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on  the  plan  of  n  Greek  cross.  This  met  with  tlie  pope's 
approbation;  for,  ahhough  the  dimensions  M'ere  less,  the 
form  was  more  grand  than  that  of  San  Gallo's  model.  It 
appears,  from  a  letter  bj  JNIichel  Angelo  still  extant,  that 
he  had  a  high  opinion  of  Bramante's  general  plan,  and 
would  most  probably  have  adopted  it,  with  trifling  alt-ora- 
tions, if  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  had  not  made  it 
necessary  to  contract  the  oinginal  size  to  meet  the  exi- 
gences of  the  times.  Clement  VII.  left  some  jewels  in 
the  treasury,  but  no  specie.  The  disaffection  of  Germany 
had  considerably  dried  up  in  that  quarter  an  important 
source  of  revenue;  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  to  enrich 
himself  and  gratify  his  passions,  had  also  withdrawn  his 
allegiance  from  the  established  chui'ch;  with  these  con- 
siderations, Paul  HI.  was  desirous  that  such  a  plan  might 
be  adopted,  as  to  leave  a  reasonable  hope  of  ils  being  com- 
pleted: with  a  similar  view,  though  not  from  the  failure  of 
resources,  but  from  the  extravagance  of  their  p,p])lication, 
Leo  X.  commissioned  Peruzzi  to  make  a  design  to  diminish 
the  expense.' 

During  the  reign  of  Paul  III.,  Michel  Angelo  was  v/holly 
employed  in  works  of  painting  and  architecture,  excepting 
the  two  statues  made  for  the  monuiiient  of  Julius  11.^ 
Fi-om  the  death  of  San  Gallo  the  superintendence  of  St. 
Peter's  was  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time:  besides  the 
direct  advancement  of  that  stupendous  fabric,  he  had  much 
to  undo,  which  was  done  by  his  predecessor,  and  to  con- 
tend with  a  host  of  adverse  interests:  for,  agreeably  to  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  patent,  he  chose  his  own  workmen, 
and  dismissed  those  who  had  been  formerly  employed;  for 
which  he  shared  the  fate  of  all  reformers,  however  good 
the  intention,  or  beneficial  the  end,  of  being  maliciously 
spoken  of,  hated,  and  constantly  opposed. 

The  following  letter,  preserved  in  the  family  of  Buo- 
narroti, in  Florence,  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in 
which  Michel  Angelo  held  the  talents  of  Bramante,  and 

'  Vide  Vasari,  Vita  di  Baldassarre  Peruzzi,  torn,  ii.,  p.  ]97,  et 
Bonanni  TemiiVi  Vatirani  Historia,  tab.  13. 

'  According  to  Vasari,  these  two  statues  did  not  take  up  twelve 
TOombs  of  his  timp 
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the  extent  of  masonry,  constructe<l  by  his  predecessor,  ho 
wished  to  remove. 

"  TO    M.  BARTOLOMMEO. 

*'  I  will  not  take  uj^oii  me  to  deny  that  Bramante  was 
as  eminent  an  architect  as  any  one  that  has  appealed  from 
the  ancients  down  to  our  own  times.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  St.  Peter's,  not  with  confused  ideas,  but  with  a 
clear  and  luminous  mind.  Its  isolated  situation  is  such  as 
not  at  all  to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  palace,  which  was 
highly  approved  when  the  design  was  made,  and  the  ad- 
vantages are  now  obvious  to  every  one. 

"  He  who  departs  from  the  design  of  Bramante  as  San 
Gallo  has  done,  must  depart  from  fundamental  principles; 
which  is  evident  if  the  model  be  seen  with  impartiiility. 
In  the  first  place,  the  circle  San  Gallo  designed  on  the 
outside  takes  away  all  the  light  from  Bramante's  plan, 
which  of  itself,  in  this  respect,  is  so  deficient,  that  the  re- 
cesses above  and  beneath  the  choirs  are  in  total  darkness, 
affording  a  secure  retreat  for  assassins,  and  hiding-places 
for  thieves  and  vagrants  of  every  description,  so  that  at 
the  close  of  the  evening  when  the  church  is  to  be  shut,  it 
would  recp'iire  five-and-twenty  persons  to  hunt  them  out, 
and  even  then  it  might  be  attended  with  ditficulty.  There 
would  be  likewise  this  inconvenience  in  surrounding  Bra- 
mante's design  with  this  circle  of  San  Gallo:  the  Capella 
di  Paolo,'  the  Stanza  del  Piombo,^  the  Rota,^  and  many 
other  places  must  necessarily  be  destroyed,  nor  do  I  think 
that  the  Sistine  chapel  would  entirely  escape.  Respecting 
the  cost  of  what  is  already  done,  it  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  a  hundred  thousand  crowns;  that,  however,  cannot  be 
true,  because  it  might  have  been  done  for  sixty  thousand; 
and  if  it  were  now  to  be  taken  down,  little  loss  would  be 
incurred,  as  the  foundations  and  materials  could  never 
come  more  opportunely,  and  the  building  would  then  be 
two  hundred  crowns  better,  and  acquire  three  hundred 
years  of  additional  stability. 

•  The  cliapel  Paoliua  built  by  Paul  III. 

'  The  chamber  where  the  seiUs  were  affixed  to  the  pope's  buLs,  whioh 
are  made  of  lead. 

'  Where  the  auditors  of  the  Kota  met. 
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"  This  is  my  impartial  and  unprejudiced  opinion,  for  in 
gaining-  a  victory  I  shall  be  a  great  loser.  If  you  will 
make  this  communication  to  his  holiness  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you,  as  I  do  not  feel  mj'self  well. 

"  MiCHELAGNOLO    BONAKROTI." 

Not\vitli.standing  many  impediments  thrown  in  his  way, 
this  splendid  edilice  advanced  with  considerable  activity: 
for  the  pope  had  tlie  highest  estimation  of  Michel  Angelo's 
abilities,  and  implicit  confidence  in  his  integrity.  This 
great  undertaking,  which  might  reasonably  be  suj^posed 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  attention  of  an  old  man,  was, 
however,  only  a  part  of  his  extensive  engagements.  He 
was  commissioned  to  carry  on  the  building  of  tlie  Farnese 
Palace  left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  San  Gallo;  and  em- 
ployed to  build  a  palace  on  the  Capitoline  hill  for  the 
senator  of  Rome,  two  galleries  for  the  reception  of  sculp- 
ture and  pictures,  and  also  to  ornament  this  celebrated  site 
with  antique  statues  and  relics  of  antiquity,  from  time  to 
time  dug  up,  and  discovered  in  Rome  and  its  environs. 

These  buildings  form  the  three  sides  of  a  square,  and 
the  principal  entrance  on  the  fourth  is  defined  by  balus- 
trades, and  ornamented  with  statues  and  fragments  of 
antiquity.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  the  celebrated 
bronze  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  discovered  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  then  placed  before  the  church  of  S. 
Gio.  in  Laterano,  but  now,  removed  into  this  situation  by 
Michel  Angelo,  and  mounted  on  a  pedestal.'  At  this 
time  he  also  made  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  church 
of  the  convent  of  the  Araceli,  situated  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  hill,  where  anciently  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  where  there  are  now  some  columns  supposed 
to  have  made  a  part  of  that  celebrated  building.  It  was  in 
this  church  that  the  bare-footed  Franciscans  were  singing 
vespers,  when  Gibbon,  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol,  first  thought  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Rome. 

As  men  are  generally  malevolent  in  proportion  to  the 

*  Tliis  equestrian  statue  originally  stood  before  the  temijle  of  M.  A. 
Antoninus,  and  Faustina,  in  the  forum. 
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disappointment  of  their  mischievous  hopes,  so  the  enemies 
of  Michel  Angelo  grew  inveterate  from  the  ill-success  of 
their  opposition;  find  to  all  those,  who  could  have  any 
influence  in  injuring  his  reputation,  they  did  not  fail  to 
use  their  utmost  exertion  to  represent  him  as  an  unworthy 
successor  of  San  Gullo.  Upon  the  death  of  Paul  III.' 
an  effort  was  made  to  remove  him  from  his  situation,  but 
Julius  III.,*'^  who  succeeded  to  the  pontificate,  was  not  less 
favourably  disposed  towards  him  than  his  predecessor; 
however,  they  presented  a  memorial,  petitioning  the  pope 
to  hold  a  committee  of  architects  in  St.  Peter's,  to  convince 
his  holiness  that  their  accusations  and  complaints  were  not 
unfounded.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  cardinal  Sal- 
viati,  nephew  to  Leo  X.,  and  cardinal  Marcello  Cervino, 
who  was  afterwards  pope  by  the  title  of  Marcellus  II. 
Julius  agreed  to  the  investigation;  Michel  Angelo  was 
formally  arraigned,  and  the  pope  gave  his  personal  attend- 
ance. The  complainants  stated,  that  the  church  wanted 
light,  and  the  architects  had  previously  furnished  the  two 
cardinals  with  a  particular  example  to  prove  the  basis  of 
the  general  position,  which  was,  tliat  he  had  walled  up  a 
recess  for  three  chapels,  and  ma<.le  only  three  insufficient 
windows;  upon  which  the  pope  asked  Michel  Angelo  to 
give  his  reasons  for  having  done  so:  he  replied,  "  I  should 
wish,  first,  to  hear  the  deputies."  Cardinal  Marcello  im- 
mediately said,  for  himself  and  cardinal  Salviati,  "  AYe 
ourselves  are  the  deputies."    "  Then,"  said  Michel  Angelo, 

'  Prtul  111.  died  on  the  10th  of  November,  1549,  after  a  poutificate  of 
fifteen  years  and  twenty-eight  days.  Among  the  most  remarkable  acts  of 
his  reign  is  the  excommunication  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  declared  to 
be  deprived  of  his  crown  and  kingdom  ;  his  subjects  were  absolved  from 
all  obedience,  all  acts  of  religion  interdicted  or  forbidden  to  be  performed 
or  celebrated  in  his  dominions,  all  ecclesiastical  persons  were  commanded 
to  depart  from  his  kingdoms,  and  the  nobles  were  excited  to  rebellion 
against  him.  This  bull  is  dated  the  30th  of  August,  1535.  It  was  in 
the  reigu  of  this  pope,  in  the  year  1540,  that  the  Jesuits  were  established, 
and  the  plan  of  that  extraordinary  society  confirmed ;  and  on  the  1st  of 
November,  in  the  year  1542,  the  celebrated  Council  of  Trent  met  to 
convince  nil  men  of  transubstantiafion,  to  prevent  the  further  diminution 
of  the  papal  authority,  and  endeavour  to  do  that  which  is  always  im- 
possible, reconcile  the  jarring  opinions  of  contending  interests. 

*  Julius  III.  was  elected  on  the  9th  of  February.  1550. 
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*•  in  the  part  of  the  church  alluded  to,  over  those  windows 
ai'e  to  be  placed  three  others."  "  You  never  said  that 
before,"  replied  tlie  cardinal:  to  which  he  answered  with 
some  warmth,  "  I  am  not,  neither  Avill  I  ever  be  obliged  to 
tell  your  eminence,  or  any  one  else,  what  I  ought  or  am 
disposed  to  do;  it  is  your  office  to  see  that  money  be  pro- 
vided, to  take  care  of  the  thieves,  and  to  leave  the  building 
of  St  Peter's  to  me."  Turning  to  the  pope — "  Holy  father, 
you  sec  what  I  gain:  if  these  machinations  to  which  I  am 
exposed  are  not  for  my  spiritual  welfare,  1  lose  both  my 
labour  and  my  time."  The  pope  replied,  putting  his  hands 
upon  his  shoulders,  "  Do  not  doubt,  your  gain  is  now,  and 
will  be  hereafter,"  and  gave  him  assurance  of  his  confidence 
and  esteem. 

Julius  prosecuted  no  work  in  architecture  or  sculpture 
without  consulting  him.  What  was  done  in  the  Vatican, 
or  in  his  villa  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  called.  La  Vigna  di 
Papa  Giulio,  was  with  Michel  Angelo's  advice  and  super- 
intendence; he  also  made  him  a  design  for  a  palace  to  be 
built  adjoining  to  the  church  of  St.  Rocco;  but  it  was  not 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  drawings  are  lost.' 

1  Micbel  Angelo  at  this  time  was  consulted  about  building  tbe  cbapel 
in  S.  Pietro  Montorio,  to  receive  two  monuments  for  cardinal  di  ]Monte, 
the  uncle  of  Julius  HI.,  and  Messer  Fabbiano,  his  grandfather.  The 
commission  for  these  monuments,  as  well  as  the  building  of  tlie  chapel, 
was  given  to  Yasari;  but  Michel  Angelo  was  referred  to  to  determine 
the  price,  and  to  recommend  sculptors  to  execute  the  models  in  marble. 

Vasari  being  much  emplojed  in  Florence  by  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  I., 
in  his  absence  from  Eome,  Michel  Angelo  negotiated  the  business,  and 
the  two  following  letters  were  written  by  him  to  Vasari  upon  that  sub- 
ject : — 

"  Mj'  dear  Giorgio, — Concerning  the  building  of  the  chapel  in  S. 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  as  the  pope  will  not  trouble  himself  about  it,  I  did  not 
■write  to  you  ;  knowing  that  you  were  informed  of  what  was  doing  by 
your  agent.  Now,  I  have  occasion  to  tell  you  what  follows.  Yesterday 
morning,  the  pope  having  gone  to  Montorio,  he  sent  for  me  ;  and  I  met 
him  on  tbe  bridge  as  he  was  returning.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Lim  about  the  intended  monuments,  and  at  last  he  said  to  me,  he  was 
resolved  not  to  have  them  put  there,  but  to  be  placed  in  the  church  de' 
Fiorentini;  asking  me  what  I  thought  of  that  plan  ?  I  said,  that  I  ap- 
proved of  it  much ;  reflecting,  that  from  this  circumstance  the  church 
itself  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  finished.  For  your  three  letters 
which  I  have  received,  I  have  no  pen  to   answer  them  with  such  high 
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Amono;  the  numerous  avocations  that  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Michel  Angelo  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  he 
was  employed  to  rebuild,  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  where 
the  Pons  Palatinus  anciently  stood,  of  which  a  considerable 
pai't  was  finished,  and  all  the  materials  provided.  The 
party  which  was  not  able  to  remove  him  from  his  situation 
in  St.  Peter's,  now  used  their  infliiencc,  not  by  finding 
fault,  but  by  praising  his  great  abilities,  and  commiserating 
his  old  age;  and  from  a  kindness  that  proceeds  from 
wishing  better  to  ourselves  than  our  friends,  they  were 
desirous  to  relieve  him  from  this  charge.  As  the  hypocrisy 
was  managed  with  sufficient  skill,  and  Michel  Angelo  but 
little  disposed  to  contend  with  the  faction,  he  receded;  the 
completion  of  the  bridge  v.'as  given  to  one  Nanni  di  Baccio 
Bigio,  a  man  wholly  incompetent  to  the  imdertaking;  and 
in  five  years  it  was  washed  away  by  a  flood,  agreeably  to 
Michel  Angelo's  prediction,  and  from  that  time  has 
remained  a  ruin,  now  called  Ponte  Potto.  Independent 
of  any  sinister  view,  favours  may  be  sometimes  granted 
with  little  inconvenience  to  unmerited  claims;  but  when 
public  works  are  to  be  executed,  he  who  furnishes  bad 

compliments;  but  if  I  coulil  hope  in  nny  deg^vee  to  merit  such,  it  were 
only  that  you  might  have  a  friend  worthy  of  your  commendation.  But  I 
am  not  surprised,  as  you  raise  men  from  the  dead,  that  yon  should 
lengtlicu  life  to  the  living,  or  consign  the  uorthlcss  to  eternal  death ; 
to  make  short,  such  as  I  am,  I  am  entirely  yours. 

"  Michel  Angelo  Buoxaeroti." 
"liomr,  Aug.  1,  1.550." 

"My  dear  Giorgio, — Immediately  Bnrtolommeo  arrived  here  I  went 
to  the  pope,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  determined  to  rebuild  the  chapel 
in  Montorio  for  the  monuments,  I  provided  him  with  a  mason  from  St. 
Peter's.  M.  Busybody^  knew  it,  and,  after  his  way,  was  desirous  of 
sending  one  of  his  own  choosing.  Not  to  contend  with  liim,  who  gives 
motion  to  the  winds,  I  drew  back  ;  for  being  a  man  but  of  little  weight, 
I  was  willing  to  keep  free  from  blame.  However,  it  appears  to  mo,  that 
the  church  de'  Fiorentiui  is  not  to  be  thought  of  any  more.  Nothing 
more  occurs  at  present ;  remain  well,  and  return  soon. 

"Michel  Angelo  Buonabuoti." 

"  Octuhcr  13,  1550." 

'  This  person  was  Pier  Giovantti  Aliotti,  groom  cf  the  stole  to 
Paul  III.,  afterwards  bishop  of  Forli,  and  is  always  mentioned  by 
Michel  Angelo,  by  the  epithet  Tautecosc. 
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materials,  or  lends  his  aid  to  promote  the  interest  of  insuffi- 
cient men,  deserves  the  censure  of  all  mankind. 

Of  the  numerous  friends  and  patrons  of  Michel  Angelo, 
no  one  was  ever  more  attached  to  him  than  Julius  III., 
but  as  the  character  of  this  pope  was  less  honourable  than 
his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  kept  himself  somewhat  at  a 
distance,  treating  him,  however,  with  that  respect  which 
was  likely  to  be  the  best  security  for  a  reciprocity  of 
esteem.  Condivi,  who  was  particularly  patronised  by  the 
pope,  says,  "  I  am  sorry;  and  it  is  also  regretted  by  his 
holiness,  that  Michel  Angelo,  from  a  certain  natural 
timidity,  or  we  may  eay,  respect  or  reverence,  which 
some  call  pride,  does  not  avail  himself  of  his  holiness' 
liberality,  which  is  so  much  at  his  command;'  and  was 
used  to  say,  that  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  most 
■willingly  take  upon  himself  his  yeai'S,  that  the  world  might 
have  a  better  chance  of  not  being  so  soon  deprived  of  so 
great  a  man;  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  he  told 
him,  at  a  public  audience,  that  if  he  died  before  himself  he 
should  be  embalmed  and  kept  in  his  own  palace,  that  his 
body  might  be  as  permanent  as  his  works."^ 

>  §  Iviii 
-  It  vran  at  the  particular  desire  of  this  pope  that  Condivi  wrote  a  life 
of  Michel  Angelo,  published  iu  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate,  to  which 
he  prefixed  the  following  dedication  : — 

"  DEDICATOniA    P.    SANTO. 

"  I  should  not  dare,  unworthy  servant,  and  of  so  humlile  fortune  as 
I  am,  to  appear  hefore  your  holiness,  if  my  unworthiness  had  not  been 
previously  dispensed  with  when  you  were  jileased  to  invite  me  into  your 
presence,  and  encourage  me  with  expressions  that  gave  me  confidence 
and  hope  above  my  condition  or  my  merit,  by  which  I  feel  myself  to  be 
more  than  I  am,  and  have  follow,ed  my  studies  and  the  discipline  of  my 
beloved  master  with  so  much  fervour,  encouraged  by  your  holiness,  that 
I  have  been  able  to  perform  works  with  a  hope  of  gathering  fruit,  which, 
if  not  known  to  futurity,  may  perhaps  merit  the  grace  and  favour  of  your 
holiness,  and  make  me  worth}'  of  considering  myself  a  servant  and  dis- 
ciple of  Michel  Angelo  BuonaiToti ;  the  one  the  prince  of  Christianity, 
the  other  the  prince  of  the  arts  of  design  ;  and  to  give  your  holiness  an 
bumble  essay  of  what  your  benignity  has  produced  iu  me  ;  as,  to  your 
holiness,  I  have  dedicated  my  soul  and  my  devotion  for  ever,  so  will  I 
dedicate,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  works  that  I  may  produce  ;  and  this 
especially  of  the  Life  of  Michel  Angelo,  presuming  that  it  maybe  ac- 
ceptable, since  the  virtue  and  the  excellence  of ,  this  man  your  holiness 
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Ir.  the  year  1555,  the  pope  died,  after  a  short  reigu  of 
five  years;'  and  jjcrhaps  it  would  have  h'cen  happier  for 
Michel  Angelo  if  they  had  ended  their  days  together,  for 
he  was  no^v  eighty-one  years  of  age,  and  although  several 
years  yet  remained  to  him,  they  were  afterwards  chequered 
■^1•itll  vexation  and  trouble. 

Cosmo  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  frequently  solicited 
his  return  to  Florence  to  superintend  his  public  works, 
and  direct  the  completion  of  tliose  that  were  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Clement  VII.  By  his  desire  he  was  now  also 
employed  in  Rome,  to  build  a  church  for  the  Florentines, 
the  designs  of  which  had  been  submitted  to  his  excellency 
on  a  former  occasion,  with  the  following  letter: — 

"to    COSMO  I.,    DUKE    OF    FLORENCE. 

"  Most  illustrious  lord  and  duke  of  Florence,  —  The 
Florentines,  who  had  the  greatest  desire  to  build  a 
church  in  Rome,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  George,  now, 
under  the  auspices  of  your  lordship,  having  greater  hope 
of  fulfilling  that  desire,  they  have  resolved  upon  the 
undertaking,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  five  persons 
to  carry  it  into  effect;  Avho  have  several  times  applied  to 
me  for  a  design;  but  knowing  that  pope  Leo  X.  had 
begun  the  church,  I  answered  them,  I  could  not  attend  to 
their  solicitation  without  the  permission  of  the  duke  of 
Florence.  Having  now  received  your  lordship's  gracious 
letter,  w^iich  I  consider  as  an  express  command  to  attend 
to  this  building,  I  shall  do  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
I  have  already  made  several  designs,-  among  which  the 

luis  recommended  me  to  imitate.  This  is  as  much  as  is  needful  for 
me  to  say  of  him.  To  us  greater  things  remain  thau  we  have  derived, 
which  shall  be  publislied  for  the  establishment  of  the  arts  and  their 
ntmost  refmemeut,  and  for  tlie  glory  of  your  holiness,  vi'ho  patronises 
and  protects  both  arts  and  artists.  In  the  mean  time  I  supplicate  to  offer 
this  my  iirst  work  to  your  holiness,  with  which  I  humbly  bow  to  your 
most  holy  feet.  "  Most  unworthy  servant, 

"  ASCANIO    COSDIVI." 

•  Julius  III.  died  on  the  23rd  of  March,  li}ij!). 
'  Michel  Angelo  made  five  designs  for  this  church,  and  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Tibcrio,  a  young  architect,  made  a  correct  drawing  of  the  one 
which  was  approved,  and  afterwards,  a  model  iu  wood  was  made  under 
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committee  has  cliosen  one,  which  1  will  send  to  you,  and 
shall  execute  it  if  it  meets  with  your  lordship's  approbation. 
"  It  grieves  me  that  I  am  far  advanced  in  life,  and  that 
I  so  much  feel  the  eifects  of  old  age  as  not  to  promise 
myself  much  in  this  edifice;  but  I  will  do  for  your  lord 
ship,  with  a  most  willing  mind,  all  the  little  that  I  can. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 
"Michel  Angelo  Bonarroti." 

Cosmo  being  solicitous  that  the  Lorenzo  library  should 
be  finished,  sent  a  person  of  the  name  of  Tribolo  to  solicit 
Michel  Angelo's  services  in  Florence;  but  the  church  of 
St,  Peter's  was  an  object  that  too  much  occupied  his  atten- 
tion to  induce  him  to  leave  Rome.  The  duke  then  desired 
Vasari  to  obtain  information  from  him  how  the  materials, 
already  hew^n,  might  be  applied  to  their  original  purpose; 
to  which  application  he  wrote  to  Vasari: — 

"  My  dear  Giorgio, — About  the  staircase  of  the  library, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  believe  me,  if  I  could 
recollect  the  original  design  I  should  require  no  intreaty 
to  do  it.  A  certain  staircase  I  do  indeed  remember  as  a 
dream,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  can  at  all  recollect  how  it 
was  originally  intended,  because,  what  now  occurs  to  me 
concerning  it  is,  that  it  was  an  ill-judged  thing.  How- 
ever, I  will  do  my  best  to  recal  it  to  my  mind.  I  took  a 
quantity  of  cases  of  an  oval  shape,  each  one  palm  deep, 
but  not  of  one  width  or  length,  and  the  largest  was  placed 
on  the  pavement  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  door  and 
the  wall;  the  height  of  the  step  was  discretional;  another 
was  placed  upon  this  so  much  less  every  way,  that  from  the 
first  you  might  ascend  as  gradually  as  you  pleased,  each 
diminishing  and  receding  up  to  the  door;  a  part  of  this 
oval  staircase,  on  each  side,  had  as  it  w'ere  two  wings, 
with  steps  of  the  same  gradation,  but  not  oval,  that  the 

Michel  Angelo's  inspection.  This  model  Bottari  remembers  to  have  seen 
in  a  room  belonging  to  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  de'  Fiorentini,  although 
much  injured;  but  at  the  time  he  published  his  edition  of  Vasari 
(17C0)  it  ■nas  no  longer  in  existence,  and  he  says,  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  burnt  by  the  priests.  There  is  a  print  of  the  plan  of  this 
church,  though  not  commonly  to  be  met  with. 
U 
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middle  might  serve  for  il  Signore,  and  the  return  of"  the 
•wings  curved  to  the  wall.  From  the  division  or  landing- 
place  half  way  up,  the  staircase  was  to  detach  itself  from 
the  wall  about  three  palms,  so  that  the  floor  might  not  be 
broken  in  upon,  and  every  side  remain  free.  I  am  afraid 
my  description  is  only  fit  to  be  laughed  at,  nevertheless, 
you  may  perhaps  find  in  it  something  to  your  purpose.' 
"Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti. 

"Rome,  Sej)t.  28,  1555." 

Cardinal  Marcello  being  chosen  pope  in  the  room  of 
Julius  III.,  all  hope  ceased  of  INIichel  Angelo  being  con- 
tinued as  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's.  Upon  this  election, 
the  duke,  therefore,  immediately  renewed  his  invitation; 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  sent  it 
express  by  one  of  the  officers  of  his  household;  and  Michel 
Angelo  began  to  think  seriously  of  quitting  Rome,  but 
Marcellus  II.  dying  in  the  same  month  he  was  advanced 
to  the  pontificate,^  the  new  election  of  Paul  IV.^  made  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  aflPairs,  and  he  was  requested  to 
continue  in  his  office.  From  the  desire  he  had  to  promote 
the  undertaking,  and  his  health  not  being  very  good,  he 
wrote  to  the  duke  to  excuse  himself;  at  the  same  time  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Vasari,  who  was  then  at  Florence: — 

"  My  dear  Giorgio, — I  call  God  to  witness  how  contrary 
it  was  to  my  inclination  ten  years  ago^  to  undertake  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's,  forced  upon  me  by  pope  Paul  III. 
Yet  if  the  work  had  been  continued  from  that  time  until 
now  with  the  same  earnestness  as  it  was  then  going  on, 
the  fabric  would  have  been  made  what  now  I  should  have 
had  pleasure  in  returning  to;  but  for  the  want  of  money 
it  advanced  very  slowly,  and  still  more  so  as  the  parts  were 

*  See  a  plan,  elevation,  and  sections  of  this  library,  given  by  Giuseppe 
Ignazio  Rossi,  publisberl  in  Florence  17;50,  in  folio,  entitled,  La  Libre- 
rill  Mediceo-  Laurenziana,  Architcttura  di  Michclagnulo  Bonarroti. 

2  Marcellus  was  elected  on  the  9th  of  April,  1505,  and  died  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  mouth. 

^  Paul  IV.  was  elected  on  the  Slst  of  May,  \bb^j. 

*  San  Gallo  died  in  October,  1546 ;  this  letter  was  consequently 
written  in  the  year  1000. 
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laborious  and  difficult  to  execute;  so  that  to  abandon  the 
undertaking  now,  would  not  only  be  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful,  but  the  loss  of  my  labour  for  these  ten  years 
past,  which  I  have  prosecuted  with  religious  zeal.  Thus 
much,  in  answer  to  your  letter.  I  have  also  received  one 
from  the  duke,  giving  me  an  unexpected  pleasure  by  his 
condescension  and  politeness;  for  which  I  return  to  God 
and  to  his  highness  all  the  thanks  I  am  able  to  bestow.  I 
perceive  that  I  depart  from  my  subject,  but  I  have  lost  my 
memoiy,  and  it  is  both  difficult  and  troublesome  to  me  to 
WTite,  for  it  is  not  my  art.  The  conclusion,  however,  is 
this,  to  make  you  understand  what  will  necessarily  follow 
from  my  giving  up  St.  Peter's  and  leaving  my  residence 
here;  in  the  first  place,  it  would  gratify  a  nest  of  thieves, 
the  building  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  ruined,  and 
besides,  I  myself  perhaps  may  be  shut  up  in  a  prison  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life. 

"Michel  Angelo  Bonarroti." 

In  the  course  of  Michel  Angelo's  correspondence  witli 
the  grand  duke  and  his  agents,  he  gave  liis  excellency  to 
understand  that  he  should  be  happy  to  return  to  Floi'cnce, 
when  a  favourable  opportunity  arrived,  that  he  could  leave 
his  weighty  engagement  in  Rome  with  safety  to  the  care  of 
others.  But  in  concerns  of  magnitude,  the  day  of  repose 
is  often  a  phantom  that  only  cheers  the  way  to  continued 
toil;  and  with  men  of  genius  and  enlivened  imagination, 
expectation  is  rarely  grasped  by  human  activity.  The 
duke  made  his  calculations  agreeable  to  his  wishes  and  his 
hopes;  and  as  they  were  not  realised,  he  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  to  the  senator  Buonarroti;  upon  which, 
Michel  Angelo  wrote  this  letter  to  his  nephew  to  explain 
the  misunderstanding. 

"to    MESSER    LIONARDO    BUONARROTI. 

"  I  would  prefer  death  rather  than  be  in  disgrace  with 
the  duke.  In  all  my  affairs  I  have  constantly  endeavoured 
to  adhere  to  the  truth ;  and  if  I  have  delayed  coming  to 
Florence  as  I  promised,  I  have  always  meant  that  it  should 
be  understood  with  this  condition;  not  to  depart  from 
hence  till  I  had  so  far  advanced  the  fabric  of  St.  Peter's 
h2 
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as  to  prevent  its  being  spoiled  by  others,  my  composition 
altered,  or  to  leave  opportunity  for  those  thieves  to  return 
and  plunder,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  as 
they  still  expect.  Being  placed  in  this  situation  by  Divine 
Providence,  I  have  used  my  utmost  diligence  to  preven-t 
these  evils.  I  have  not  yet,  however,  been  able  to  succeed 
in  advancing  the  building  to  that  point  ■which  I  desire, 
for  the  want  of  money  and  men,  and  being  old,  and  not 
having  any  one  else  to  whose  care  I  could  leave  the  under- 
taking; and  as  I  serve  for  the  love  of  God,  in  whom  is  all 
my  hope,  I  have  not  been  willing  to  abandon  it. 

"Michel  Angelo  Bonakroti. 
"  Borne,  Jul;/  1,  1557." 

The  high  respect  the  duke  fiad  for  Michel  Angelo's 
talents,  and  consideration  for  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  diminished  the  effects  of  disappointment; 
for  when  esteem  is  real,  it  is  easy  to  find  motives  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

Paul  IV.  commenced  his  pontificate  -with  two  deter- 
mined objects  in  view;  to  be  revenged  on  his  enemies  by 
the  sword,  and  to  reform  the  church  with  the  scourge  of 
the  inquisition,  re-established  through  his  influence  in  the 
reign  of  Paul  III.  Implacable  hatred  rankled  in  his  heart 
against  the  viceroy  of  Xaples,  for  having  suspended  him 
from  the  exercise  of  his  functions  a?  archbishop  of  Brun- 
dusium,  in  consequence  of  his  political  interference  in 
favour  of  France.  Against  Spain  he  was  inveterate  from 
the  injury  his  family  sustained  in  the  sackage  of  Home  in 
the  year  1527.  With  these  feelings,  the  arts  made  no 
part  of  his  consideration.  The  building  of  St.  Peter's 
proceeded  as  a  work  of  course,  and  Michel  Angelo  con- 
tinued in  his  situation,  as  necessary  to  its  advancement; 
but  as  war  had  been  a  previous  determination,  the  taking 
care  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Rome  was  an  object 
of  more  immediate  importance ;  and  although  in  this 
work  Michel  Angelo  appears  to  have  been  consulted,  yet 
Salusti  Peruzzi  was  principally  employed  in  the  under- 
taking. 

With  a  hope  of  uniting  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the 
state  of  the  church,  and  punishing  the  viceroy,  he  imme- 
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diarely  declared  himself  hostile  to  the  Spanish  government, 
protesting  against  the  legality  of  its  claim  to  oppress  the 
Neapolitans,  whom  he  excited  to  rebeUion,  and  subsidized 
France  to  second  his  views.  Michel  Angelo,  knowing 
enough  of  the  consequences  of  war,  and  but  little  disposed 
to  co-operate,  or  to  be  inconvenienced  by  its  effects,  sought 
retirement  for  a  short  time  in  a  monastery  in  the  mountains 
of  Spoleto,  while  the  French  troops  were  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical state.  In  this  retirement  he  received  a  book  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Messer  Cosimo  Bartoli  through  the 
hands  of  Yasari,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  after 
his  return  to  Rome,  t\'hich  shows  his  regret  at  leaving  his 
monastic  friends. 

"  My  dear  Giorgio, — I  have  received  M.  Cosmo's  little 
book,*  and  in  this  I  inclose  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  I  will 
trouble  you  to  deliver  with  my  respects. 

"  I  have  lately  been  put  to  great  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense, but  I  have  likewise  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
visiting  the  monks  in  the  mountains  of  Spoleto;  indeed, 
though  I  am  now  returned  to  Rome,  I  have  left  the  better 
half  of  myself  with  them;  for  in  these  troublesome  times, 
to  say  the  truth,  there  is  no  happiness  but  in  such  retire- 
ment. I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you,  but  that  I  am 
glad  you  have  good  health,  and  that  you  enjoy  it.  Fare- 
well. 

"  Michel  Angelo  BoNARROTr. 

"  September  18,  1556." 

>  This  book  was  entitled,  Defesa  delta  Lingua  Fiorentina  et  di 
Dante,  con  le  regole  difar  hella  e  numerosa  la  'prosa.  It  is  principally 
a  defence  of  Dante  and  the  Florentine  language,  as  expressed  iu  the 
title,  against  certain  criticisms  of  Bembo,  Bernardino,  Tomitano,  and 
others.  It  was  begun  by  Lenzoni,  and  finished  by  Pier  Francesco 
Giambullari,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  death,  left  to  Cosimo  Bartoli  to 
print,  who  published  the  work  iu  quarto,  1556,  dedicated  to  Uosmo  I. 

Cosimo  Bartoli  was  an  author  himself,  aud  published  a  work  with 
tliis  title  :  Ragionamenti  Academic} ,  di  Cosimo  Bartoli,  Gentilhuomo, 
ct  Acadeniico  Fiorentino,  4to.,  1507.  He  also  translated  into  Italian 
the  second  book  of  Leou  Battista  Alberti,  "  De  Pictui-a,"  aud  other 
works.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  in  his  Ragiona- 
menti he  speaks  of  him  as  a  genius  "  supernatural  and  divine." — 
pp.  19,  36. 
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Oa  his  return  to  Rome,  he  principally  employed  himself 
on  a  group  of  sculpture,  which  he  meditated  for  an  altar- 
piece,  to  honour  the  cliapel  which  should  be  the  place  of 
his  own  interment.  The  subject  was  a  dead  Christ  taken 
down  from  the  Cross,  and  supported  by  the  Virgin  Mary, 
assisted  by  Nicodemus  and  Mary  ilagdalen.  This  group 
for  many  years  was  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours; 
but  the  marble  was  unfavourable  for  his  purpose,  and  he 
at  length  grew  impatient,  and  laid  it  aside:  the  group, 
however,  in  its  unfinished  and  imperfect  state,  is  preserved 
in  the  cathedral  of  Florence. 

To  assist  Michel  Angelo  in  the  great  work  of  St.  Peter's, 
Paul  IV.  took  into  his  service  Pirro  Ligorio,  an  architect 
better  known  by  his  designs  and  the  books  he  published 
on  architecture,  than  by  the  buildings  he  constructed. 
This  person  was  no  sooner  employed  than  he  began  to 
alter  Michel  Angelo's  plans,  and  adopt  his  own;  treating 
him  as  an  old  man  in  his  second  childhood,  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  consulted.  This  impertinence,  added  to  the 
vexation  he  continually  experienced  from  the  faction, 
which  was  constantly  endeavouring  to  remove  him  from 
his  situation,  so  disgusted  him,  that  he  was  determined  to 
be  relieved  from  his  partner,  or  resign;  he  therefore  im- 
mediately made  a  representation  to  the  pope,  requesting  to 
know  which  of  the  two  architects  his  holiness  preferred; 
upon  which  Ligorio  was  dismissed.  In  this  advanced 
period  of  his  Ufe,  the  only  desire  he  had  to  continue  in  his 
situation  was  to  establish  his  design  beyond  the  possibility 
of  change.  The  following  letter  to  Vasari  is  expressive  of 
these  feelings,  and  accompanied  by  a  sonnet,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  mode  he  adopted  to  amuse  himself;  according  to  the 
opinion  of  his  adversary,  the  best  adapted  to  the  impaired 
state  of  his  mind. 

"  TO  VASAKI. 

"  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  still  continue  to  be; 
and  I  know  that  I  shall  be  justly  called  foolish  and  out 
of  my  mind  for  making  sonnets;  but  as  many  say  I  am 
in  my  second  childhood,  I  am  willing  to  employ  myself 
agreeably  to  my  state.     By  yours  I  feel  conscious  of  the 
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love  you  bear  me,  therefore  I  wish  you  to  know  that  it  is 
my  filial  desire  to  rest  these  my  feeble  bones  by  the  side  of 
those  of  my  father,  and  I  pray  you  to  see  that  it  be  done. 

"  For  me  to  leave  this  place  would  be  the  cause  of  ruin 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  which  would  be  a  great  pity, 
and  a  greater  sin;  as  I  hope  to  establish  it  beyond  the 
possibiUty  of  changing  the  design,  I  could  wish  first  to 
accomplish  that  end;  if  I  do  not  akeady  commit  a  crime 
by  disappointing  the  many  cormorants  who  are  in  daily 
expectation  of  getting  rid  of  me. 

"  Michel  Angelo  Bonarotti." 

SONNET. 

"  Well  nigh  the  voyage  now  is  overpast, 

And  my  frail  bark,  through  troubled  seas  and  rude, 

Draws  near  that  common  haven  where  at  last 

Of  every  action,  be  it  evil  or  good, 

Must  due  account  be  rendered.     Well  I  know 

How  vain  will  then  appear  that  favoured  art, 

Sole  idol  long,  and  monarch  of  my  heart. 

For  all  is  vain  that  man  desires  below. 

And  now  remorseful  thoughts  the  past  upbraid. 

And  fear  of  twofold  death  my  soul  alarms. 

That  which  must  come,  and  that  beyond  the  grave; 

Picture  and  sculpture  lose  their  feeble  charms, 

And  to  that  love  divine  I  turn  for  aid 

Who  from  the  cross  extends  his  arms  to  save." 

About  this  time  Paul  IV.  died,'  which  was  a  source  of 
tumultuous  joy  to  the  Roman  people,  and  to  Michel  Angelo 
of  less  regret  than  that  of  any  former  pope:  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  whose  pontificate  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  chan- 
cellorship of  Rimini,  without  assigning  any  cause;  and  the 
Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  chapel  narrowly  escaped 
from  destruction  by  liis  monastic  views  of  human  life.  In 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  conceived  a  notion  of 
reforming  that  picture,  in  which  so  many  academical 
figures  offended  his  sense  of  propriety.  This  was  com- 
municated to  Michel  Angelo,  who  desired  that  the  pope 

»  Paul  IV.  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1659. 
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miglit  be  told,  "  that  what  he  wished  was  very  little,  and 
might  be  easily  effected;  for  if  his  holiness  would  only 
reform  the  opinions  of  mankind,  the  picture  would  be  re- 
formed of  itself."  This  mode  of  reasoning  gave  the  pope 
but  little  satisfaction,  for  he  afterwards  resolved  to  destroy 
it  altogether,  and  was  prevented  with  great  difficulty  by 
those  cardinals  who  had  influence  in  his  councils:  they 
represented  that  it  would  be  a  crime  to  whitewash  the 
wall,  and  that  his  objections  might  be  easily  removed  bj 
painting  over  those  parts  only  which  appeared  to  be  im^ 
proper;  and,  by  their  advice,  Danielle  da  Volterra  was 
employed,  and  the  picture  saved.'  Of  the  character  of 
this  pope  it  is  infinitely  more  interesting  for  Englishmen 
to  know,  that  to  his  inquisitorial  and  persecuting  spirit, 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary  owes  more  of  its  violence  than  to 
her  unhappy  temper,  the  weakness  of  her  understanding, 
or  the  bigotry  of  her  disposition. 

Pius  IV., 2  of  the  house  of  Medici,  succeeded  to  the  pon 
tificate:  Michel  Angelo  was  continued  as  architect  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  chancellorship  of 
Rimini  was  restored  to  him.  By  the  desire  of  this  pope  he 
made  a  design  for  a  monument  for  the  marquis  Marignano, 
to  be  placed  in  the  cathedral  in  Milan,  which  was  executed 
by  Lione  Lioni  Aretino.  He  also  made  three  designs  for 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Rome;  that  which  could 
be  executed  at  the  least  expense  was  selected,  and  in 
honour  of  the  pope  was  called  Porta  Pia:  a  work  extrava- 
gantly praised  by  Vasari  and  others,  but  those  who  j  udge 
without  partiality  will  find  it  but  little  to  commend. 
From  this  specimen,  however,  the  pope  was  desirous 
to  rebuild  the  other  gates  of  the  city,  for  which  ]Michel 
Angelo  made  a  number  of  designs,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any   of  them   were   executed.     The   facade   of  the 

'  From  this  employment  Danielle  da  Volteri'a  was  afterwards  called 
Jl  Braghettuiw,  as  would  appeal'  from  the  Memoirs  of  Gaspero  Cello. 
This  little  book,  entitled,  M emoria  fatta  del  Signor  Gaspero  Celio,  <tc,, 
printed  at  Naples  in  1G38,  12mo,  is  extremely  rare. 

*  Pius  IV.  was  elected  on  the  24th  of  December,  1559. 
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Porta    del   Popolo,    fronting   the   Via   Appia,   has    been 
vaguely  attributed  to  him,  but  with  little  probability.' 

The  pope  was  desirous  of  converting  the  ruined  baths  of 
Dioelesian  into  a  Christian  church  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  adjoining  Carthusian  monastery,  and  Michel  Angelo 
was  appointed  architect  for  that  purpose.  The  under- 
taking was  carried  into  effect  with  great  credit;  and  the 
interior  of  this  church  exhibits  a  striking  example  of  the 
impression  which  can  be  produced  by  simplicity  of  form 
and  grandeur  of  dimension.  He  was  also  employed  by 
the  cardinal  Santa  Fiore  to  build  a  chapel  in  S.  Jilaria 
Maggiore,  but  which  remained  unfinished  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  and  was  afterwards  terminated 
from  the  original  designs  by  Giacomo  della  Porta."^ 

During  the  prosecution  of  these  works,  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  was  not  wholly  neglected;  it  was  now  advanced 
to  the  base  of  the  cupola,  and  here  he  paused  to  consider 
what  kind  of  dome  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  general 
design,  and  of  the  best  mode  to  construct  it;  at  length, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  he  made  a  small  model  in 
clay,  which  was  afterwards  executed  in  wood  to  a  scale, 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  under  his  direction;  but  the  want 
of  money  retarded  the  further  progress  of  the  building. 

The  directors,  who  had  ever  been  dissatisfied,  exerted 
themselves  once  more  to  remove  him  from  his  situation; 
not  from  anything  that  he  did,  or  neglected  to  do,  but 
because  he  could  not  enter  into  their  views.     He  was  now 

'  Bottari  ascribes  this  gate  to  Viguola,  from  tlie  style  of  architecture, 
and  from  its  being  erected  in  the  pontificate  of  Pio  IV.,  when  that 
arcliitect  was  in  high  reputation  and  esteem.  Whether  this  opinion  be 
correct  or  not,  it  is  entitled  to  respect. 

2  The  name  of  this  cai-dinal  di  S.  Fiore,  was  Giiido  Ascanio  Sforza, 
chamberlain  to  the  pope.  By  some  it  has  been  doubted  whether  Michel 
Angelo  designed  this  chapel;  but  Bottari  has  made  the  following  quo- 
tation from  II  C'iacconio,  torn.  iii.  p.  506,  to  show  that  this  scepticism 
was  without  foundation  : — "  S.  Maria  Major  ...  in  which  church  he 
built  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Vugiu,  after  a  design  of  Michel  Angelo's." 
This  chapel  had  a  superb  facade,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Benedict  XIV., 
when  he  modernised  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  some  uniformity  of  plan 
which  was  then  adopted. 
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very  old,  and  saw  that  his  greatest  crime  was  that  of 
having  lived  too  long;  and  being  thoroughly  disgusted 
by  their  conduct,  he  was  solicitous  to  I'esign,  that  his  last 
days  miglit  not  be  tormented  by  the  unprincipled  exertions 
of  a  worthless  faction;  and  this  letter  to  cardinal  di  Carpi 
shows  the  state  of  his  mind  on  that  subject: — 

"  TO  THE  CARDINAL  DI  CARPI. 

"  Messer  Francesco  Dandini  infoi'med  me  yesterday 
that  your  most  illustrious  and  most  reverend  lordship  told 
him,  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  could  not  possibly  pro- 
ceed worse  than  it  did,  which  has  truly  given  me  much 
uneasiness,  as  your  eminence  must  have  been  misin- 
formed. No  one  can,  or  ought  to  be  more  desirous  than 
myself  that  it  should  go  on  well:  and,  if  I  am  not  deceived, 
I  can  assure  you  with  truth,  that,  as  far  as  the  building 
has  advanced,  it  could  not  have  proceeded  better:  but, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  blinded  by  my  own  partiality,  or  deceived 
by  my  old  age,  and  contrary  to  my  intention  have  done 
mischief,  or  stood  in  the  way  of  being  of  the  service  that 
I  ought.  I  intend,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  ask  my  dismis- 
sion of  his  holiness;  nay,  to  save  time,  I  even  intreat  your 
eminence  to  liberate  me  from  this  vexatious  employment, 
which,  by  the  commands  of  the  popes,  as  you  know,  I 
gratuitously  undertook  seventeen  years  since,  during 
which  period  I  have  given  manifest  proofs  of  my  zeal  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.  To  return,  however,  to  the, 
subject;  I  earnestly  intreat  that  I  may  be  permitted  to' 
resign,  w^hich  would  be  conferring  upon  me  the  greatest 
favour;  and  with  the  most  respectful  reverence  I  kiss  the 
hands  of  your  eminence. 

"  Michel  Ancelo  Bonareoti." 

An  object  of  the  first  importance  to  the  directors,  was  to 
make  Nanni  Biggio  the  chief  architect.  Michel  Angelo 
himself,  receiving  no  salary  for  his  labours,  took  cai-e  that 
no  one  was  paid  for  that  which  he  did  not  perform;  and 
as  it  is  usual,  in  public  works,  to  derive  much  profit  from 
supposed  or  inadequate  services,  Biggio  was  the  best  man 
that  could  be  selected  to  compensate  for  the  heavy  losses 
sustained  by  Michel  Angelo's  inflexibility. 
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By  reason  of  his  advanced  age,  the  bishop  of  Ferratina, 
who  was  a  principal  director,  recommended  him  not  to 
attend  to  the  fatigue  of  his  duty,  but  to  nominate  ■whom- 
soever he  chose  to  supply  his  place.  By  this  contrivance 
Michel  Angelo  willingly  yielded  to  so  courteous  a  propo- 
sition, and  appointed  Dauiello  da  Volterra.  As  soon  as 
this  was  effected,  it  was  made  the  basis  of  accusation 
against  him,  for  incapacity,  which  left  the  directors  the 
power  of  choosing  a  successor,  -who  immediately  superseded 
Danielle  da  Volterra,  and  appointed  Biggio  in  his  stead. 

This  was  so  unworthy  an  artifice,  so  untrue  in  principle, 
and  so  injurious  in  its  tendency,  that,  in  justice  to  himself, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  represent  the  affair  to  the  pope; 
at  the  same  time  requesting  that  it  might  be  understood, 
there  was  nothing  he  more  solicited  than  his  own  dismis- 
sion. His  holiness  took  up  the  discussion  with  interest,  and 
begged  he  would  not  retire  until  he  made  proper  inquiry, 
and  a  day  w^as  immediately  appointed  for  the  directors  to 
meet  him  in  the  convent  of  the  Araceli.  In  this  conven- 
tion they  only  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  Michel  Angelo 
was  ruining  the  building,  and  that  the  measures  they  had 
taken  were  essentially  necessai-y.  The  pope,  that  he 
might  be  correctly  informed,  previously  sent  II  Signer 
Gabrio  Serbelloni  to  examine  minutely  into  the  affair,  a 
man  well  qualified  for  that  purpose,  and  he  gave  his  testi- 
mony so  circumstantially,  that  the  whole  scheme  was 
shown  in  one  view,  to  originate  in  falsehood,  and  to  have 
been  fostered  by  malignity.  Biggio  was  therefore  dismissed 
and  publicly  reprimanded  for  his  conduct,  in  this  instance, 
as  well  as  for  the  ruin  of  the  bridge  of  S.  Maria,  and  for 
his  total  want  of  ability  in  the  port  of  Ancona,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  done  more  mischief  in  one  day  than  the  sea 
was  capable  of  doing  in  ten  years.  The  directors  apolo- 
gized, and  acknowledged  they  had  been  misinformed;  but 
Llichel  Angelo  required  no  apology;  that  the  pope  should 
know  the  truth  was  all  he  wished;  that  being  accomplished, 
he  was  satisfied.  His  holiness,  however,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  hold  his  situation,  and  made  a  new  arrangement, 
that  his  designs  might  not  only  be  strictly  executed  as  long 
as  he  lived,  but  adhered  to  after  his  death.     Thus  ended 
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the  last  vexatiou?  contest,  of  which  so  many  had  disturbed 
him  in  the  progress  of  that  important  undertaking.  Con- 
trivances and  falsehood  belong  to  the  weak  and  the  worth- 
less; with  virtue  and  capacity  the  truly  great  man  sees 
only  his  object  distinctly  before  him,  and  the  most  direct 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  No  one  ever  felt  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  with  its  noblest  attributes  more  forcibly 
than  ^Michel  Angelo;  and  his  disgust  at  any  violation  of 
principle  was  acute  in  proportion  to  his  sensibility  and 
love  of  truth:  but  with  these  feelings,  which  made  him  a 
better  man,  he  was  constantly  irritated  by  attacks  from  the 
unprincipled  pretensions  of  those  who  ■wished  to  make  him 
subservient  to  sinister  views. 

After  this  discussion,  the  time  left  to  him  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  uncontrolled  authority  was  short;  for  in  the 
month  of  February,  1563,  he  was  attacked  by  a  slow  fever, 
which  gave  symptoms  of  his  approaching  death,  and  he 
desired  Daniello  da  Volterra  to  write  to  his  nephew, 
Leonardo  Buonarroti,  to  come  to  Rome.  His  fever,  how- 
ever, increased,  and  his  nephew  not  arriving,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  physician  and  others  who  were  in  his  house, 
whom  he  ordered  into  his  bedroom,  he  made  this  short 
nuncupative  will — "  My  soul  I  resign  to  God,  my  body  to 
the  earth,  and  my  worldly  possessions  to  my  nearest  of 
kin;"'  then  admonished  his  attendants,  "In  your  passage 
through  this  life  remember  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  soon  after  delivering  this  charge  he  died,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1563.2 

Three  days  after  his  death  the  funeral  ceremonies  were 
performed  with  the  most  honourable  respect  to  his  memory, 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  S.  Apos- 
toli,  in  Rome,  attended  by  his  friends,  his  countrymen, 
and  a  crowded  populace.  The  Florentine  academicians, 
however,  petitioned  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  inter- 
pose his  influence  with  the  pope  for  the  body  to  be  re- 
moved to  Florence,  that  they  miglit  have  an  opportunity 

•   Vasan,  torn.  iii.  p.  304. 
2  The  cig"  of  Michel  Angelo  was  eighty-eight  j-ears,  eleyen  months, 
and  fiftesa  days,  nnd  his  father  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninetj-two. 
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of  paying  him  clue  honours,  and,  agreeably  to  his  own 
desire,  lay  his  bones  by  tliose  of  his  father.  The  Rev". 
Mon"".  Messer  Vincenzio  Borghini,  their  president,  was 
requested  to  present  their  memorial,  who  accompanied  it 
with  the  following  letter: 

"  The  academicians  of  painters  and  sculptors  having 
met  to  consider  how  they  might  give  most  satisfaction  to 
your  excellency  in  paying  some  tribute  of  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti,  to  whom  the  arts 
are  so  much  indebted,  and  our  common  country  in  parti- 
cular, are  desirous  to  know  the  will  and  pleasure  of  your 
excellency,  to  whom  they  look  for  assistance.  I  am  in- 
trusted by  them,  and  prompted  by  my  duty,  to  lay  their 
memorial  before  you,  having  the  honour  this  year,  in  the 
situation  I  am  placed,  of  being  your  representative;  and  I 
do  it  most  willingly,  as  their  wishes  appear  to  be  excited 
by  the  most  honourable  motives,  and  still  more,  when  I 
consider  how  much  your  excellency  stands  alone  as  a  patron 
of  genius;  surpassing  your  illustrious  ancestors,  from 
whose  munificence  Giotto  received  a  statue,  and  Fra. 
Filippo  a  marble  monument,  and  fi-om  whom  the  arts 
derived  the  greatest  honours. 

"  With  these  considerations  I  have  been  encouraged  to 
recommend  to  your  excellency  the  petition  of  the  acade- 
micians to  celebrate  the  talents  of  Michel  Angelo,  who  in 
a  peculiar  manner  was  the  scholar  and  protege  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magniticent.  To  grant  their  request  will  confer  on 
them  the  greatest  pleasure,  stimulate  the  professors  to 
emulation,  gratify  the  public,  and  demonstrate  to  all  Italy 
the  munificence  of  your  excellency,  whom  God  preserve 
long  and  happy,  to  be  a  benefactor  to  your  people,  and  a 
protector  of  the  fine  arts. 

"  March  2,  1563." 

THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  GRAND  DUKE. 

"  Ours  most  dear  and  reverend, — The  promptitude  our 
academy  has  shown  to  honour  the  memory  of  so  singular 
a  man  as  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti,  who  has  passed  from 
this  into  a  better  life,  has  given  us  great  consolation  for 
his  loss.     "We  are  not  only  willing  to  grant  the  memorial, 
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but  still  further,  to  order  that  means  be  adopted  to  remove 
the  body  to  Florence,  conformably  to  the  will  of  the  de- 
ceased. Thus  much,  therefore,  we  write,  to  encourage  the 
members  of  the  academy  to  do  aU  in  their  power  to  cele- 
brate the  talents  of  so  great  a  man,  and  God  reward  you. 

"  Pisa,  March  8,  15C3." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  members  of  the 
academy  presented  a  second  memorial  to  the  grand  duke 
to  this  effect: — 

"  Most  illustrious,  &c.  —  From  the  affectionate  re- 
gard your  excellency  has  shown  for  the  memory  of 
Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti,  by  the  means  you  have  used 
through  your  orator  in  Rome  to  remove  his  body  to 
Florence,  the  members  of  the  academy  of  design,  in- 
stituted by  the  grace  and  favour  of  your  illustrious 
lordship,  have  unanimously  deliberated  that  his  obsequies 
ought  to  be  solemnized  in  the  best  manner  possible;  they 
therefore  intreat  it  may  be  your  pleasure  that  they 
might  be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  buUt 
by  your  ancestors,  where  there  are  so  many  fine  works 
by  Michel  Angelo,  as  well  in  architecture  as  in  sculp- 
ture. We  also  pray  that  your  excellency  will  be  pleased 
to  permit  Messer  Benedetto  Varchi'  to  compose  the  fu- 
neral oration  and  recite  it,  which  he  has  voluntarily 
offered,  if  it  should  be  agreeable  to  your  lordship.  We 
also  supplicate,  that  all  those  who  are  necessary  to  the 
solemnization  of  these  obsequies  should  be  ordered  to  attend 
and  give  their  assistance.  All  these  things,  and  every 
one,  have  been  deliberated  on,  and  discussed  in  the  presence, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Magnificent  Messer  Vin- 
cenzio  Borghini,  your  excellency's  representative  in  this 
Academy  of  Design." 

THE    ANSWER. 

"  Ours,  most  dear, — We  are  perfectly  content  fully  to 
grant  all  your  petitions;  as,  toward  the  exti-aordinary 
talents  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti  we  have  ever  borne 
the  same  esteem  that  we  now  bear  towards  you.  That 
nothing  may  be  omitted  you   have  proposed,  and  that  we 

*  Benedetto  Yarchi  was  biographer  to  the  grand  duke. 
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may  not  be  wanting  in  giving  you  our  assistance,  we  have 
•written  to  Messer  lienedetto  Varolii  concerning  tlie  oration, 
and  M.  V.  Borgliini  is  ordered  to  see  to  the  execution  of 
the  other  pai'ts  of  your  petition.     Kemain  well. 
"Pisa,  March  8,  1563." 

THE  LETTER  OF  THE  GRAND  DUKE  TO  M.  B.  VARCHI. 

"  Our  most  dear  M.  Benedetto, — The  affection  we  bear 
towards  the  talents  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti  makes 
us  desire  that  his  memory  be  celebrated  with  all  possible 
honours,  and  it  will  be  grateful  to  us,  from  the  love  we 
bear  to  him,  that  you  make,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Academy,  his  funeral  oration;  and  it  wil  further  give  us 
pleasure  that  you  recite  it  yourself.     Remain  well. 

"  Pisa,  March  9,  1563." 

Added  to  these  attentions,  the  grand  duke  desired  that 
every  mark  of  honour  might  be  paid  to  his  memory,  and 
that  on  his  part  nothing  should  be  wanting,  as  far  as  his 
assistance  could  conti'ibute  to  that  end. 

The  body  was  obtained  by  Leonardo  Buonarroti,  who 
went  to  Rome  upon  his  uncle's  death,  and  by  him  privately 
conveyed  to  Florence.  "When  it  arrived,  which  was  on 
the  eleventh  of  March,  the  coffin  was  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  of  S.  Pietro  Maggiore,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  By  the  friars  of  that  order, 
the  funeral  ceremony  was  again  performed,  and  on  the 
14th  of  March  the  body  finally  deposited  in  the  vault  by 
the  side  of  the  altar,  called  the  Altare  de'  Cavalcanti.^ 

'  lu  tliis  cLurch  u  mouument  was  afterwai'ds  erected  to  Lim,  aud  Lis  bust 
placed  on  a  sarcophagus.  Beneath,  are  three  statues  personifying  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  aud  Arclutecture.  At  the  top  is  a  small  picture  of  a  dead 
Christ,  with  three  female  figures.  The  whole  composition  of  the  monu- 
ment is  in  a  very  bad  taste.     Underneath  is  this  inscription  : — 

"  MICHAELI    ANGELO    BONABOTIO 

E    VETVSTA    8IM0NI0RVSI    FAMILIA 

8CVLPT0RI     riCTOBT     ET     AnCHITECTO 

FAMA    OMNIBVS    NOTISSIMO 

LEOXARDTS    PARTRVO    AMANTISS.    ET    DE    SE    OPTIME     MERITO 

TRAN'SLATIS    HOMA    EIT3    0S9IBVS    ATQVE    IN    HOC    TEMPLO    MAJOR 

SYO    SEPVLCRO    COXDITIS    COHORTAXTE    SEBEXISS.    COSMO    JIED. 

MAGXO    HETRVIAE    DVCE    P.    C.    AXX.    8A1.    CIO.  10.  LXX. 

VIXIT    AKX.    LXXXVIII.    M.  XI.D.  XT." 

About  the  year  1720  the  vault  was  opened,  and  Uottari  says,  that  the 
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The  remains  of  Michel  Angelo  being  now  laid  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  three  persons  were  deputed  by 
the  Academy  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  his 
obsequies.  In  catholic  countries,  to  honour  kings  and 
heroes,  it  is  usual  to  raise  a  temporary  mausoleum  deco- 
rated with  trophies  or  ensigns  of  royalty  and  power;  but 
as  the  celebrity  of  Michel  Angelo  was  derived  from  a  dif- 
ferent source,  the  genius  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  characterising  his  intellectual  pre-eminence, 
were  the  fit  objects  to  compose  and  ornament  his  ceno- 
taph, and  with  this  view  the  painters  and  sculptors  em- 
ployed themselves  in  designing  and  executing  appropriate 
works. 

Agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  Academy,  the  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo  was  appointed  for  this  funeral  fete,  to  offer  up 
the  last  devotional  rites  for  the  immortality  of  his  soul, 
and  to  proclaim  to  mankind  the  extent  of  his  virtue  and 
his  talents.  In  the  middle  of  the  great  nave  was  raised, 
upon  a  rectangular  platform  three  feet  from  the  pavement, 
a  monument,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  triple  cube,  in  the 
style  of  the  ancient  mausoleum  of  Septimus  Severus.  The 
divisions,  each  above  the  other,  were  contracted  so  as  to 
leave  sufficient  room  for  statues  to  surround  their  respec- 
tive bases,  and  at  the  top  was  a  pyramid  surmounted  with 
a  figure  of  Fame  in  the  attitude  of  flying.  On  the  spaces 
left  for  sculpture,  statues  were  arranged,  emblematical  of 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  his  pro- 
fessional attainments.  On  the  facade  of  each  division  was 
an  historical  picture,  in  chiar'-oscuro,  recording  some  cir- 
cumstance or  event  in  his  life,  with  ornaments  and  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  to  combine  the  sentiment,  and  connect 
the  whole  tog«ither.  This  cenotaph,  which  by  the  Italians 
is  called  a  Catafalco,  was  twenty  feet  by  seventeen  at  the 
base,  and  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  height.  Such  is  the  out- 
line of  the  general  composition,  of  which  I  have  purposely 
avoided  the  detail,  lest  it  might  be  tedious.'     The  prepa- 

remains  of  Michel  Angelo  had  not  then  lost  their  original  form.  He 
was  hal'ited  in  the  costume  of  the  ancient  citizens  of  Florence,  in  a 
gown  of  green  velvet,  and  slippers  of  the  same. 

'  Those  who  wish  for  particulars,  I   refer  to  Vasari,  who  has  been 
eircumstantial  and  minute. —  Tltc  de'  Pittore,  &c.,  torn.  iii.  p.  332. 
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rations  being  iinislied,'  the  church  hung  with  black  cloth 
and  completely  illuminated,  persons  of  every  rank  as- 
sembled and  assisted  at  the  awful  mass  for  the  dead,  where 
grandeur  and  sublimity  were  combined  to  interest  the 
feelings,  with  appropriate  music  to  give  patiios  to  the 
solemnity.  When  the  mass  was  concluded,  Varolii  ascended 
a  tribunal  erected  on  the  occasion,  and  delivered  a  funeral 
oration  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  to  excite  a 
just  admiration  for  his  elevated  genius,  and  a  due  sense  of 
sorrow  for  his  loss.'^ 


IMichel  Angelo  was  of  the  middle  stature,  bony  in  his 
make,  and  rather  spare,  although  broad  over  the  shoulders. 
He  had  a  good  complexion;  his  forehead  was  square,  and 
somewhat  projecting;  his  eyes  rather  small,  of  a  hazel 
colour,  and  on  his  brows  but  little  hair;  his  nose  was  flat, 
being  disfigured  from  the  blow  he  received  from  Torri- 
giano;^  his  lips  were  thin,  and,  speaking  anatomically,  the 

*  The  day  ou  which  this  ceremouy  took  place  was  the  14th  of  July, 
irjC3. 

-  This  oration  was  published  immediately  afterwards,  consisting  of 
sixty-three  quarto  pages,  with  this  title,  Orazione  Fuiierale  di  M.  Be- 
nedetto Varchi  J'aita,  e  recitata  da  Liii  puhhlicamcnte  neW  cscqiiie 
di  Mlchclagnolo  Buonarroti  in  Firenze,  ncUa  C/iicsa  di  San  Lorenzo. 

3  Coudivi  says,  the  blow  was  so  ■violent  that  Michel  Augelo  was  carried 
home  as  if  dead,  and  that  for  this  act  Torrigiauo  was  obliged  to  leave 
Florence. 

Pietro  Torrigiano  was  a  contemporary  student  with  MicJiel  Augelo, 
and  a  sculptor  of  very  superior  merit,  but  a  proud,  inconsiderate,  and 
ungovernable  character.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  own  life,  has  recorded 
this  aftair  with  Michel  Angelo,  as  related  to  him  by  Torrigiano  himself. 
"  His  conversation  one  day  happened  to  turn  upon  JMichel  Augelo 
Buonan'oti,  on  seeing  a  drawing  of  mine  made  from  the  celebrated 
cartoon  of  the  battle  of  Pisa.  'This  Buonarroti  and  I,  (said  Torrigiano,) 
when  we  were  young  men,  went  to  study  iu  the  church  of  the  Carmelites, 
in  the  chapel  of  Masaccio  ;  and  it  ^vas  customary  with  BuoiiaiTOti  to 
rally  those  who  were  learuing  to  draw  there.  One  day,  amongst  others, 
a  snrcasm  of  his  having  stung  me  to  the  quick,  I  was  extremely  irritated, 
and,  doubling  my  fist,  gave  him  such  a  violent  blow  upou  his  nose,  that 
I  felt  the  bone  and  cartilage  yield  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  paste, 
and  the  mark  I  then  gave  him  he  will  cai'ry  to  his  grave.' " 

B.  Cellini's  account  of  Torrigiano  is, — "  That  he  was  R  handsome 
I 
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cranium,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  large  in  proportion  to 
the  face.  He  wore  his  beard,  which  was  divided  into  two 
points  at  the  bottom,  not  very  thick,  and  about  four  inches 
long;  his  beard  and  the  hair  of  his  head  were  black,  when 
a  young  man,  and  his  countenance  animated  and  ex- 
pressive. 

In  his  childhood  he  was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and, 

man,  but  of  consummate  assurance,  having  rather  the  air  of  a  bravo 
than  a  sculptor :  above  all,  bis  strange  gestures  and  his  sonorous  voice, 
with  a  ruauner  of  knitting  bis  brows,  enough  to  frighteu  every  man  ■who 
saw  him,  gave  him  a  most  tremendous  appearance,  and  he  was  con- 
tinually talking  of  his  great  feats  amongst  tbose  bears  of  EngUshmen, 
whose  country  he  had  but  recently  left." 

We  are  indebted  to  Tomgiano  for  the  monument  of  Henry  VII.  iu 
Westminster  Abbey,  finished,  according  to  Stow,  in  1510,  and  for  which 
the  sculptor  received  a  thousand  pounds.  His  ungovernable  and  restless 
habits  ofieu  precipitated  him  into  great  difficulties,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  furnish  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  vicissitude  of  life,  and 
tho  baneful  effects  of  inquisitorial  jurisprudence. 

Upon  leaving  England  be  visited  Spain,  and  after  distinguishing  him- 
self by  many  excellent  works,  was  employed  by  the  duke  D'Aj'cus  to 
execute  iu  marble  a  Madonna  and  infant  Christ,  of  the  size  of  nature, 
with  high  promises  to  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to  his  merit.  As  the 
duke  was  a  gi-andee  of  the  first  rank,  Tomgiano  flattered  himself  with 
proportionate  expectation.  After  much  study  and  application,  he  com- 
pleted his  work  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  and  his  performance  was  seen 
with  delight  and  reverence.  Impatient  to  possess  this  treasure,  the 
duke  immediately  sent  for  it ;  and  that  his  generosity  might  be  displayed 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  he  loaded  two  lacqueys  with  the  money  to 
defray  the  pm-chase.  The  bulk  was  promising ;  but  when  the  bags 
were  found  to  contain  nothing  but  brass  maravedi,  which  amounted  only 
to  the  small  sum  of  thirty  ducats,  vexation  and  disappointment  roused 
Torrigiano's  resentment,  who  considered  this  present  rather  as  an  insult, 
than  as  a  reward  for  his  merit,  and,  on  a  sudden,  snatched  up  his  mallet, 
and  without  regai'd  to  the  perfection  of  his  workmanship,  or  the  sacred 
character  of  the  image,  he  broke  it  into  jiieces,  and  dismissed  the 
lacqueys  with  then-  load  of  farthings  to  tell  the  tale.  The  grandee, 
with  every  passion  alive  to  this  merited  disgrace,  and  perhaps  impressed 
with  horror  for  the  sacrilegious  nature  of  the  act,  presented  him  before 
the  court  of  inquisition,  and  impeached  him  for  liis  conduct  as  an  infidel 
and  a  heretic.  Torrigiano  urged  the  right  of  an  author  over  bis  own 
creation.  Reason  pleaded  on  his  side,  but  Superstition  sat  iu  judgment, 
and  be  was  condemned  to  lose  his  life  with  torture,  but  the  holy  office 
lost  its  victim — Torrigiano  starved  himself  to  death  in  prison  (1522) 
to  avoid  its  torments,  and  the  horror  of  the  execution.  He  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age. —  Vasari,  torn,  ii.,  p.  76. 
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to  guard  his  health  with  peculiar  care,  he  was  abstemious 
and  continent;  he  seldom  partook  of  the  enjoyments  of  the 
table,  and  used  to  say,  "  that  however  rich  T  may  have 
been,  I  have  always  lived  as  a  poor  man."  He  ate  little, 
was  extremely  irregular  in  his  meals,  had  a  bad  digestion, 
and  was  much  troubled  with  the  headache,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  his  requiring  little  sleep,  and  the  delicate  state  of 
his  stomach.  Notwithstanding  these  evils,  during  the 
meridian  of  life,  his  general  health  was  but  little  impaired. 
Many  years  before  his  death,  he  was  afflicted  with  stone 
and  gravel,  and  received  essential  benefit  from  his  inti- 
mate friend  M.  Realdo  Colombo,  an  eminent  surgeon  and 
physician.'  When  advanced  in  years,  he  was  tormented 
with  the  cramp  in  his  legs,  for  which  complaint  he  con- 
stantly wore  a  tight  covering  made  of  dog's  skin,  over 
which  he  drew  his  stockings  and  a  pair  of  cordovan  boots ; 
in  other  respects,  his  dress  conformed  to  the  costume  of 
his  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  not  only  applied  himself  to 
sculpture  and  painting,  but  to  every  branch  of  knowledge 
connected  in  any  way  with  those  arts,  and  gave  himself  up 
so  much  to  application,  that  he,  in  a  great  degree,  withdrew 
from  society.  From  this  ruling  passion,  to  cultivate  his 
mind  he  became  habituated  to  solitude;  and,  happy  in  his 
pursuits,  he  was  more  content  to  be  alone  than  in  com- 
pany, by  which  he  obtained  the  character  of  being  a  proud 
and  an  odd  man;  distinctions  that  never  fail  to  be  given  to 
those  with  whom  we  wish  to  find  fault  for  not  resembhng 
oux'selves.  When  his  mind  was  matured,  he  attached  him- 
self to  men  of  learning  and  judgment,  and  in  the  number 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  were  ranked  the  highest  digni- 
taries in  the  church,  and  the  most  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters of  his  time.  That  princely  cardinal,  Ippolito  de' 
Medici,^  and  the  cardinals  Bembo,  Ridolfi,  and  Maffeo, 

1  Messer  Realdo  Colombo  was  a  Cremonese,  and  the  author  of  fifteen 
books  on  anatomy,  printed  in  Venice,  1559,  and  afterwards  in  Paris,  in 
1572. 

*  Ippolito  de'  Medici  was  the  natural  son  of  duke  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
brother  to  Leo  X.  He  was  an  extraordinarj'  man,  of  whose  munificence 
imd  princely  style  of  living  we  have  the  concurring  testimony  of  al) 
i2 
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were  distinguished  for  their  friondsliip  towards  him;  and, 
as  an  Englishman,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  cardinal 
Pole  amongst  them,  entitled,  "  suo  amicissimo."'  Ippolito 
de'  Medici  was  particularly  partial  to  him,  and  understand- 
ing that  he  admired  a  Turkish  horse  of  his,  he  sent  it  to 
him,  with  ten  mules  loaded  with  corn,  and  begged  his 
acceptance  of  the  gift  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem.  Notwith- 
standing such  men  were  numbered  amongst  his  friends,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  pleased  with  the  harmless  comedy  of 
human  life,  and  his  smart  repartees  were  always  seasoned 
with  pleasantry .2     But  the  person  of  all  others  who  ab- 

coutemporary  vniters.  The  following  account  of  him  has  been  collected 
by  M.  Tenhove,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  house  of  Medici.  "  He  was 
educated  by  the  care  of  Leo  X.,  and  a  greater  genius  was  not  to 
be  found,  nor  a  greater  taste  for  tlie  arts  and  seienccs  and  letters. 
The  learned  languages  were  familiar  to  him  almost  from  his  in- 
fancy, and  he  excelled  in  verse  and  prose.  Berni,  and  other  writers, 
mention  his  translation  into  blank  verse  of  Virgil's  second  book  of 
the  ..Eueid,  and  he  was  a  perfect  musician  on  every  instrument.  On 
the  flute  he  was  astonishing;  he  was  the  first  \iolin  in  Italy;  and  on 
the  trumpet  without  a  rival.  His  liberality  was  boundless  ;  to  refuse  a 
request  was  not  in  his  power,  and  it  was  not  with  gold  alone  that  he 
rewarded  genius  aud  talents.  With  the  artist  and  the  learned,  he  lived 
on  the  most  friendly  terms,  as  their  equal  and  companion ;  his  sernce 
had  uothiug  hursh  nor  austere,  nothing  humiliating,  and  his  dependents 
felt  nothing  of  his  superiority.  But  with  all  these  excellent  qualities, 
his  fickleness  aud  inconstancy  were  without  example.  At  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  died,  and,  with  probability,  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried 
off  by  poison.  His  death  was  a  subject  of  general  regret  to  men  of 
letters,  and  to  the  virtuosi  of  every  description.  He  not  only  patronized 
arts,  and  sciences,  and  letters,  but  all  the  graceful  exercises,  and  persons 
who  excelled  in  them  had  been  assembled  from  all  the  quarters  of  the 
globe.  More  Ihau  twenty  different  languages  were  spoken  in  his  palace, 
and  the  music  of  every  country  echoed  from  its  walls." 

'  According  to  Camden,  cardinal  Pole  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
in  the  yeai*  1500,  and  died  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1558.  Condivi,  speaking  of  him,  says,  that  he  possessed 
"  rare  virtue,  and  singular  goodness  of  heart." 

-  Condivi,  sec.  Ixviii.  Giuliano  Burgiardini,  to  whom  Michel  Angelo 
once  sat  for  his  portrait  to  oblige  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  and  one  Menigella, 
a  very  indifferent  painter,  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  recom- 
mended themselves  by  their  eccentric  good  nature.  For  these  persons 
he  occasionally  made  drawings  and  models  to  return  their  coiu-tesy ;  and 
Vasari  pai-ticularizes  a  model  of  a  crucifix,  beautifully  executed,  which 
he  gave  to  Menigello,  who  formed  a  mould,  and  made  casts  of  it  with 
thick  paper,  and  other  compositions,  aud  sold  them  to   the  country 
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sorbed  his  affections  and  regard,  Avas  that  excellent  and 
accomplished  woman,  the  celebrated  V^ittoria  Colonna, 
marchioness  of  Pescara.  Her  superior  mind  and  endow- 
ments, and  her  partiality  for  his  genius,  impressed  him 
with  the  most  lively  sense  of  esteem.  For  many  years 
before  her  death  she  resided  at  Viterbo,  and  occasionally 
visited  Rome  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enjoy  his 
society.  To  her  Michel  Angelo  addressed  three  sonnets 
and  a  madrigal,  and  wrote  an  epitaph  on  her  death,  ii\ 
which  his  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  is 
tempered  with  the  most  profound  respect  for  her  cha 
racter;  yet  that  friendship,  which  depends  upon  inclina- 
tion and  the  power  between  virtuous  minds,  reciprocally 
to  confer  marks  of  affection  and  esteem,  seems  not  to 
have  been  quite  complete:  for,  in  a  madrigal  addressed  to 
her,  he  says,  to  load  with  obligation  those  who  can  never 
repay  the  debt,  is  to  oppress  the  feelings  we  mean  to 
cherish;  and  though  the  highest  sense  of  gratitude  may 
supply  their  place,  friendship  so  rarely  to  be  found,  which 
entwines  the  heart  and  makes  the  social  sympathy  complete, 
demands  that  there  should  be  an  equality  both  in  fortune 
and  virtue.' 

people.  "  Michelagnolo,  clie  era  difRcile  a  lavorare:  per  li  Ee,  si  metteva 
giu,  lassando  stai-e  ogui  lavoro,  e  gli  faceva  desegni  semplici  accoraodati 
alia  maniern,  e  yoloiita,  come  diceva  Menighella ;  e  fra  I'altre  gli  fece 
fare  un  modello  d'un  Crocifisso,  clie  era  bellissimo  ;  sopra  il  quale  vi 
fece  uii  cavo  e  ne  formava  di  cartoue,  e  d'altre  mesture,  e  in  contado  gli 
andava  vendendo." — Vasaii,  torn,  iii.,  p.  321.  This  passage  I  Lave 
been  liie  more  particular  to  give  in  tlio  words  of  tbe  author,  because  it 
shows  that  the  art  of  working  in  2^apier  machee  was  known  in  Italy 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  the  life  of  himself,  speaks  of  a  club  established 
by  a  statuary  of  the  name  of  Michel  Angelo,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  facetious  debauche,  if  credit  be  given  to  the  account  of  a  revel  held  at 
bis  house.  This  person  was  a  native  of  Siena,  and  I  believe  is  only 
known  as  a  sculptor,  by  a  monument  he  executed  in  part,  from  a  design 
of  Peruzzi,  to  honour  the  memory  of  Adrian  VI.  He  was  patronized  by 
cardinal  Incfort,  at  whose  instance  the  monument  was  made.  Vasari 
Las  given  a  short  account  of  him,  and  says,  that  he  died  at  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  Vide  la  sua  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  200.  These  circumstances 
are  mentioned,  to  prevent  any  mistake  of  the  Sienese  sculptor,  in  tbe 
life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  being  taken  for  the  divine  Michel  Angelo,  who, 
by  this  distinctive  appellation,  is  so  often  mentioned  by  that  author. 

'  Dr.   Johnson,  in  the  following  passage,  from   a  similarity  of  asso- 
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In  her  last  moments  he  paid  her  a  visit,  and  afterwards 
told  Condivi  he  grieved  he  had  not  kissed  her  cheek  as  he 
did  her  hand,  since  there  was  then  but  little  hope  of  his 
ever  seeing  her  again.  The  same  writer  also  observes, 
that  the  recollection  of  her  death  constantly  produced 
dejection  in  his  mind.' 

Among  the  authors  he  studied  and  delighted  in  most 
were  Dante  and  Petrarch;  of  these,  it  is  said,  he  could 
nearly  repeat  by  memory  all  their  poems.  But  Dante 
appears  to  have  held  the  highest  place  in  his  esteem ;  and 
as  a  poet  and  a  man,  these  two  somiets  bear  sufficient 
testimony  of  his  admiration  of  him. 

He  from  the  world  into  the  blind  abyss 

Descended  and  beheld  the  realms  of  woej 

Then  to  the  seat  of  everlasting  bliss, 

And  God's  own  throne,  led  by  his  thought  sublime, 

Alive  he  soar'd,  and  to  our  nether  elime 

Bringing  a  steady  light,  to  us  below 

Revealed  the  secrets  of  eternity. 

Ill  did  his  thankless  countrymen  repay 

The  fine  desire;  that  which  the  good  and  great 

So  often  from  the  insensate  many  meet. 

That  evil  guerdon  did  our  Dante  find. 

But  gladly  would  I,  to  be  such  as  he, 

For  his  hard  exile  and  calaunity 

Forego  the  happiest  fortunes  of  mankind. 

How  shall  we  speak  of  him,  for  our  blind  eyes 
Are  all  unequal  to  his  dazzling  rays? 
Easier  it  is  to  blame  his  enemies 
Than  for  the  tongue  to  tell  his  lightest  praise. 
For  us  did  he  explore  the  realms  of  woe ; 
And  at  his  coming  did  high  heaven  expand 

ciatiou  has  almost  given  a  translation  of  this  madrigal. — "  Friendship 
is  seldom  lasting  but  between  equals.  Benefits  which  cauuot  be  re- 
paid, and  obligations  which  cannot  be  discharged,  are  not  commonly 
found  to  increase  affection ;  they  excite  gratitude,  indeed,  and  heighten 
veneration  ;  but  commonly  take  away  that  easy  freedom  and  familiarity 
of  iuterouTse,  without  which,  though  there  may  be  fidelity,  zeal,  and  admi- 
ration, there  cannot  be  friendship." — Itambler,  No.  64. 
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Her  lofty  gates,  to  -whom  his  native  land 
Refused  to  open  hers.     Yet  sbalt  thou  know, 
Ungrateful  city,  in  thine  own  despite, 
That  thou  hast  fostered  hest  thy  Dante's  fame; 
For  virtue  when  oppressed  appears  more  bright 
And  brighter  therefore  shall  his  glory  be. 
Suffering  of  all  mankind  most  wrongfully, 
Since  in  the  world  there  lires  no  greater  name  ?* 

Michel  Angelo,  however,  in  his  own  poetical  composi- 
tions, imitated  Petrarch  rather  than  Dante;  yet  it  is  suffi- 

'  Daute  Alighieri  was  bom  at  Florence  m  May,  l'2Co,  of  an  ancient 
and  bouourable  family.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  be  gained  some 
credit  in  a  military  character,  distinguishing  himself  by  bis  bravery  in 
an  action  where  the  Floreuiiues  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
citizens  of  Ai'ezzo.  He  became  still  more  eminent  by  the  acquisition  of 
civil  bouoiu-s,  aud  at  the  age  of  thirty- Sve,  be  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  where  that  dignity  was  conferred  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people.  From  this  exaltation,  the  poet  himself  dated 
his  principal  misfortunes.  Italy  was  at  that  time  distracted  by  the  con- 
tending factions  of  the  Ghibelines  aud  Guelpbs  ;  among  the  latter, 
Dante  took  an  active  part.  In  one  of  the  proscriptions  be  was  banished, 
Lis  possessions  confiscated,  and  he  died  in  exile  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1321. 

The  person  and  manners  of  Dante  are  thus  desciibed  by  Boccacio.* 
"  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  of  a  mild  disposition,  and,  from  the  time 
he  arrived  at  manhood,  grave  in  his  manner  and  deportment.  His 
clothes  were  plain,  and  his  dress  alwaj's  conformable  to  his  years ;  his 
face  was  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  bis  eyes  rather  large  than  otherwise, 
the  jaw  bones  prominent,  and  the  lower  lip  somewhat  projected  beyond 
the  upper.  His  complexion  was  dark  ;  his  hair  and  beard  were  thick, 
black,  and  crisp;  and  his  countenance  was  melancholy  and  pensive. 
In  his  meals  he  was  extremely  moderate  ;  in  his  manners  most  courteous 
aud  civil ;  and,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  he  was  admirably 
decorous " 

Michel  Angelo,  with  the  Florentine  academicians  and  others,  petitioned 
Leo  X.  to  remove  the  remains  of  Dantfe  from  Ravenna,  where  he  was 
buried,  to  deposit  them  in  his  native  city,  and  erect  a  monument  to 
honom-  his  memory.  "  lo  Michelagnolo  Schultore  il  medecimo  a  vostro 
Santita  supplich,  offerendomi  al  '  Diviu  Poeta'  fare  la  sepultura  sua,  ebon 
decente  e  in  loco  onorevole  in  questa  C'itta,"  This  petition  was  dated 
October  the  20th,  1519  ;  but  was  not  granted,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
p.  54. 

•  Giovanni  Boccacio  was  bom  at  Certaldo  in  Tuscany,  1333,  aud  died 
1875, 
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ciently  obvious  througliout  liis  works  in  painting,  tliat  the 
poetical  mind  of  the  latter  influenced  his  feelings.  The 
Demons  in  the  Last  Judgment,  with  all  their  mixed  and 
various  passions,  may  find  a  prototype  in  "  La  Divina 
Commedia."  The  figures  rising  from  the  grave,  mark  his 
study  of  "  LTnffnio,  e  il  Purgatorio;"  and  the  subject  of 
the  Brazen  Serpent,  in  the  Sistine  cliapel,  must  remind 
every  reader  of  Canto  !XXV.  dell'  Inferno,  where  the 
flying  serpents,  the  writhing  and  contortions  of  the  human 
body  from  envenomed  wounds,  are  described  with  pathos 
and  horror:  and  the  execution  of  Haman,  in  the  opposite 
angle  of  the  same  ceiling,  is  doubtless  designed  from 
these  lines: 

Poi  piovve  dentro  all'  alta  fantasia 

Un  crocifisso  dispettoso  e  fiero 

Nella  sua  vista,  e  cotal  si  moria: 
Intorno  ed  esso  era  '1  grande  Assuero, 

Ester  sua  sposa,  e'l  giusto  Mardocheo, 

Che  fu  al  dire  ed  al  far  cosi  'ntero. 

The  edition  of  Dante  he  used,  was  a  large  folio  with 
Landino's  commentary;  and  upon  the  broad  margin  of  the 
leaves  he  designed,  with  a  pen  and  ink,  all  the  interesting 
subjects.'  He  also  studied  with  equal  attention  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  His  acquire- 
ments in  anatomy  are  manifest  tliroughout  his  works,  and 
he  often  proposed  to  publish  a  treatise  upon  that  subject 
for  the  use  of  painters  and  sculptors;  principally  to  show, 
what  muscles  were  brought  into  action  in  the  various  mo- 
tions of  the  human  body,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the 
fear  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  express  himself  so 
clearly  and  fully  as  tlie  nature  of  the  subject  required. 
Albert  Durer's  Treatise  on  the  Proportions  of  the  Human 
Body  suggested  to  him  the  usefulness  of  such  a  work; 
the  rules  and   measures    there  laid  down  being,  in  his 

1  This  book  was  possessed  by  Autonio  Montanti,  a  sculptor  and 
ai'cbitect  in  Florence,  wlio,  being  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter's, 
removed  to  Rome,  and  shipped  his  mai-bles,  bronzes,  studies,  and  other 
effects,  at  Leghorn  for  Civita  Vecclua,  among  which  was  this  edition  of 
Dant^.  In  the  voyage  the  vessel  fouudeved  at  sea,  and  it  wts  unfoitu- 
nately  lost  in  the  general  wreck 
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opinion,  too  mechanical  and  insufficient:  he  therefore  con- 
sulted with  his  friend  Messer  Eealdo  Colombo  ujion  the 
subject,  and  he  sent  him  the  body  of  a  line  young  jNIoor, 
well  adapted  to  his  purpose;  he  dissected  it,  and  made  his 
remarks:  but  the  result  was  never  published.  It  is  a 
common  opinion,  that  he  entertained  some  theory  upon 
muscular  motion;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  that 
inference  from  any  passage  in  his  own  writings,  or  that  of 
any  contemporary  author:  Condivi  says  he  had  some  in- 
genious theory  in  his  mind  upon  anatomy,  but  what  that 
theory  was,  he  does  not  himself  seem  to  know,  and  Ave  are 
left  without  data  to  form  a  conjecture;  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  never  meant  to  imply,  that  the  theory,  whatever  it 
might  have  been,  had  reference  to  any  latent  physiological 
principle,  for  he  previously  states  "  His  knowledge  of 
human  anatomy,  and  of  other  animals,'  was  so  correct, 
that  those  who  had  all  tlieir  lives  studied  it  as  their  pro- 
fession hardly  understood  the  subject  so  well:  I  speak  only 
of  that  department  necessary  to  the  arts  of  design,  ichick 
indeed  his  tvorks  evidently  demonstrctte,  but  not  as  to  the 
77\imiticE  necessary  for  a  surgeon."'-  AYhen  Michel  Angelo 
first  began  to  dissect,  he  was  so  disgusted  with  the  offensive- 
ness  of  the  study  that  he  lost  his  appetite;  and,  conceiving 
that  his  powers  of  digestion  were  impaired,  for  a  time  he 
desisted,  yet  was  soon  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  not 
being  able  to  do  what  was  every  day  done  by  others, 
without  inconvenience;  he  therefore  resumed  the  study, 
and  pursued  it  to  the  fullest  extent  necessary  to  his  pro- 
fession. Of  perspective  he  knew  as  much  as  was  known 
in  the  age  in  Avhich  he  lived;  but  this  branch  of  knowledge 
was  not  then  reduced  to  a  science,  nor  governed  by  mathe- 
matical principles;  and  it  ought  to  be  observed,  in  justice 
to  our  own  country,  that  that  discovery  was  made  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  (1715),  by  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor,  who  has  had  more  voluminous  commentaries  on  his 
two  small  pamphlets,  than  have  been  written  upon  any 
work  since  his  time. 

'  Of  the  quadi-upeds  lie  dissected,  the  horse  was  the  auimal  he  paid 
most  attentiou  to. 

*  Condivi,  §  LVI   e  LX. 
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The  love  of  wealth  made  no  part  of  IMichel  Angelo'a 
cliai'actci';  he  was  in  no  instance  covetous  of  money,  nor 
attentive  to  its  accumulation;  that  which  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  live  respectably  bounded  his  wishes,  and  he  was  an 
example  of  his  own  opinion — 

"  Che  I'tempo  e  breve  e  '1  necessario  poco." 
*'  Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long." 

Wlien  he  was  offered  commissions  from  the  rich,  with 
large  sums,  he  rarely  accepted  them,  being  more  stimu- 
lated by  friendship  and  benevolence,  than  the  desire  of 
gain.  For  eighteen  years  he  gave  up  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  without  emolument; 
and  when  Paul  III.  sent  him  a  sum  equivalent  to  forty 
pounds  of  our  money,  for  one  month's  pay,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  appointment,  he  returned  it;  being  in- 
fluenced to  undertake  the  employment  only  from  motives 
of  honour  and  zeal.  He  freely  assisted  literaiy  men  as 
well  as  those  of  his  own  profession  who  were  not  in  good 
circumstances,  Avithout  any  desire  that  they  should  be 
sensible  of  the  obligation ;  rather  wishing,  at  all  times, 
to  confer  a  benefit,  than  to  have  the  reputation  of  it: 
but  the  most  enviable  instance  of  his  liberality  is  a  do- 
nation he  made  to  his  old  and  faithful  servant  Urbino. 
Michel  Angelo  talking  to  him  one  day,  asked  him,  "  "What 
will  become  of  you,  Urbino,  if  I  were  to  die?"  He  re- 
plied, "  I  must  then  serve  anothei*."  "  Poor  fellow,"  said 
Michgl  Angelo,  "  I  will  take  care  thou  shalt  not  stand  in 
need  of  another  master,"  and  immediately  made  him  a 
pi'esent  of  two  thousand  crowns.  An  act,  as  Vasari  ex- 
claims, only  to  be  expected  from  popes  and  great  em- 
perors.'    For  this  servant  he  had  a  very  sincere  regard; 

'  To  his  nephew,  Leonardo  Buouan-oti,  he  gave  three  or  four  thou- 
sand crowns  at  a  time — "  And  at  his  death  left  him  ten  thousand,  be- 
sides Ids  property  at  Eome." — Vnsari. 

By  the  following  brief,  Michel  Angelo  seems  to  have  obtained  for 
Urbino  an  appointment  in  the  Vatican,  to  take  care  of  the  pictures  ; 
■which  place,  by  tlie  Italians,  is  called  Custodio. 

Paulus  Papa  III.  adfxdxiram  rei  mcmoriam. 
"  To  preserve  from  every  kind  of  injury  the  extraordinary  pictures  in 
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and  daring  his  last  illness  he  waited  upon  him,  and  sate 
up  witli  him  bj  night,  though  he  was  himself  then  eighty- 
two  years  of  age.  At  his  death  he  was  gi'eatly  aliected, 
and  upon  that  event  he  wrote  this  letter  to  Vasari,  which 
does  honour  to  his  feelings: — 

"My  dear  Giorgio, — I  am  but  ill  disposed  to  write; 
however,  I  will  sit  down  to  answer  yours.  You  already 
know  that  Urbino  is  dead.  His  death  has  been  a  heavy 
loss  to  me,  and  the  cause  of  excessive  grief,  but  it  has  also 
been  a  most  impressive  lesson  of  the  grace  of  God:  for  it 
has  shown  me  that  he  who  in  his  lifetime  comforted  me  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  dying,  has  taught  me  how  to  die; 
not  with  reluctance,  but  even  with  a  desire  of  death.  He 
lived  with  me  twenty-six  years,  grew  rich  in  my  service, 
and  I  found  him  a  most  rare  and  faithful  servant ;  and  now 
that  I  calculated  upon  his  being  the  staff  and  repose  of  my 
old  age,  he  is  taken  away,  and  has  left  me  only  the  hope 
of  seeing  him  again  in  Paradise.     That  he  will  go  there, 

the  Sistiue  chapel,  where  our  venerable  bretlu'eu,  the  cardinals  of  the 
holy  Komau  church  usually  solemuize  diviue  service  ;  those  also  in  the 
chaiiel  Paulina  painted,  and  now  executing  hy  our  dearly  beloved  Michel 
Aiigelo  and  others,  in  the  gi-aud  hall  of  our  palace,  at  a  great  expense  of 
the  apostolical  government.  We  do  constitute  and  appoint  a  conser- 
vator, with  a  salary  of  six  golden  crowns  per  month,  to  be  paid  by  the 
apostolical  chamber,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  to 
the  other  persons  belonging  to  our  chapel.  At  all  futui-e  times,  when- 
ever tlie  place  becomes  vacant,  the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the 
reigning  pontiff,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office  required  by  these  pre- 
sents. 

"  By  this  our  will  and  authority  the  office  of  conservator  being  esta- 
blished, we  gi'ant  the  same  to  our  deaiiy  beloved  Francesco  Ajifatori 
d'Urbino,  who  belongs  to  the  household  of  the  aforesaid  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarroti,  with  ail  the  honours,  privileges,  indulgences,  and  preroga- 
tives thereunto  belonging,  with  the  salary  of  six  ducats  as  aforesaid, 
with  the  addition  of  four  crowns  per  month  for  incidental  expenses,  to 
be  paid  by  our  treasurer,  commencing  on  the  first  of  November  next  en- 
suing; and  the  said  Francesco  Amntori  d'Urbino  shall  be  obliged  to 
clean  the  jnctures  from  dust  or  any  other  injury,  and  preserve  them  from 
the  smoke  of  the  lamps  and  candles  which  ai-e  used  in  the  celebration  of 
di\iue  service  in  the  chapels  before  named  ;  and  he  shall  hold  this  office 
during  his  life,  nor  be  restrained  from  the  free  exercise  of  what  apper- 
tains to  the  situation :  and  wliatever  is  to  the  contraiy  of  this  our  wiJJ, 
is  declared  null  and  void,"  &c. —  Vide  Lettcre  PUtorcche,  tom.vi.  p.  24. 
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the  beneficence  of  God  has  already  given  a  sign  in  the 
happy  serenity  of  his  last  moments;  for  his  death  caused 
him  much  less  sorrow,  than  the  concern  he  lelt  at  leaving 
me  in  this  trcachei'ous  world  surrounded  with  troubles: 
my  better  part,  however,  is  gone  with  him,  and  nothing 
remains  to  me  but  infinite  misery.     Farewell! 

"  Michel  Angelo  Buonaeroti." 

Michel  Angelo  had  a  great  love  for  his  art,  and  a  laud- 
able desire  to  perpetuate  his  name.  A  friend  of  his  re- 
gretted that  he  had  no  children  to  bequeath  th,e  profits 
acquired  by  his  profession,  to  which  he  answered,  "  My 
works  must  supply  their  place;  and  if  they  are  good  for 
anything,  they  will  live  hereafter.  It  would  have  been 
unfortunate  for  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  had  he  not  left  the  doors 
of  S.  Giovanni,  for  his  sons  and  his  nephews  have  long 
since  sold  and  dissipated  his  accumulated  wealth;  but  his 
sculpture  remains,  and  will  continue  to  record  his  name  to 
future  ages.'"  In  his  professional  labours,  he  continued 
to  study  to  the  end  of  his  life,  but  was  never  satisfied  witli 
anything  he  did  :  when  he  saw  any  imperfection  that 
might  have  been  avoided,  he  easily  became  disgusted, 
rather  preferring  to  commence  his  undertaking  entirely 
anew  than  attempt  an  emendation.  With  this  operating 
principle  in  his  mind,  he  completed  few  works  in  sculp- 
ture. Lomazzo  tells  an  anecdote,  that  cardinal  Farnese 
one  day  found  him,  when  an  old  man,  walking  alone  in  the 
Colosseum,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding  him 
solitary  amidst  the  ruins;  to  which  he  replied,  "I  go  yet 
to  school,  that  I  may  continue  to  learfi."^     Whether  the. 

•  These  doors  are  bronze,  divided  into  compartments  containing 
basso-relievos  on  sacred  subjects,  and  are  ranked  among  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  sculpture  since  the  revival  of  the  art.  When  Michel  Angelo 
was  once  asked  his  opinion  of  them,  he  said  they  were  fit  to  be  the 
doprs  of  Paradise. 

-  Lomazzo.  delF  idea  dell  tempin  delta  jntturci,  c.  11-1.  Gio.  Piiolo 
Lomazzo  was  bom  at  Milan,  153  ■<,  and  painted  Historj-  Portraits,  and 
other  subjects,  till  he  became  blind  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  then  be  devoted  liimself  to  writing  upon  his  art.  In  15S5,  he  pub- 
lished his  most  celebrated  work,  entitled,  Trattato  delC  Arte  delta  Pit- 
turn,  Scoltiira,  et  Arctiitettura.  In  1587,  he  published  a  loi-ge  volume 
of  poems,  entitled  Grottesdii.     In  1590,  he  published  the  work  from 
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anecdote  be  correctly  true  or  not,  it  is  evident  he  enter- 
tained this  feehng,  for  there  is  still  remaining  a  design 
by  liini,  of  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  in  a  child's  go- 
cart,  and  an  hour-glass  before  him,  emblematical  of  the 
last  stage  of  life,  and  on  a  scroll  over  liis  head  anchor  a 
iNPARo,  in  Roman  capitals,  denoting  that  no  state  of  bodily 
decay  or  approximation  to  death  was  incompatible  with 
intellectual  improvement.  He  established  it  as  a  principle, 
that  to  live  in  credit  was  enough,  if  life  was  virtuously 
and  honourably  employed  for  the  good  of  others  and  the 
benefit  of  posterity;  and  thus  he  laid  up  the  most  profitable 
treasure  for  his  old  age,  and  calculated  upon  its  best 
resources;  for  he  whose  wealth  serves  only  to  enrich  him- 
self, is  insulated  as  life  declines,  or  surrounded  by  de- 
pendents, none  of  whom  wish  the  continuance  of  his  being; 
but  he  who  has  cultivated  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  makes  all 
nature  interested  in  the  length  of  his  days. 

As  the  elevation  of  eminent  men  is  usually  attended  by 
calumny,  or  becomes  an  object  for  the  hateful  passions  of 
the  envious,  so  Michel  Angelo  was  not  exempt:  but  since 
such  characters  are  not  much  attended  to  beyond  their  own 
circle,  and  do  but  little  mischief,  he  overlooked  them  with 
philosophic  indiiFerence;  and  when  he  was  asked  why  he 
did  not  resent  the  ill-treatment  he  daily  experienced  from 
the  insidious  conduct  of  Baccio  Bigio,  his  answer  was, 
"  He  who  contends  with  the  worthless  can  gain  nothing 
that  is  worth  possessing."  But  the  fashionable  violation  of 
plausible  professions  amongst  those  of  higher  rank  often 
annoyed  and  disgusted  him;  and  the  constant  necessity  of 
decorous  simulation,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  civilized 
society,  was  repugnant  to  his  sense  of  honour  and  veracity. 
In  a  madrigal  to  his  friend,  Luigi  del  Ricco,  we  have  a 
transcript  of  his  mind  under  the  unfavourable  impression 
of  these  feelings: 


■which  I  have  made  the  preceding  extract,  entitled,  Idea  del  Temp'iO  della 
Pittura  ;  aud  in  loOl,  he  published  his  last  work,  Delia  Forma  delle 
Muse :  idl  printed  in  ito,.  in  Milan. 
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Ill  hath  he  chosen  his  part  who  seeks  to  please 
The  worthless  world, — ill  hath  he  chosen  his  part. 
For  often  must  he  wear  the  look  of  case 

When  grief  is  at  his  heart; 
And  often  in  his  hours  of  happier  feeling 
With  sorrow  must  his  countenance  be  hung, 
And  ever  his  own  better  thoughts  concealing 
Must  he  in  stupid  grandeur's  praise  he  loud, 
And  to  the  errors  of  the  ignorant  crowd 

Assent  with  lying  tongue. 
Thus  much  would  I  conceal  that  none  should  know 
What  secret  cause  I  have  for  silent  woe; 
And  taught  by  many  a  melancholy  proof 
That  those  whom  fortune  favours  it  pollutes, 
I  from  the  blind  and  faithless  world  aloof, 
Nor  fear  its  envy  nor  desire  its  praise, 
But  choose  my  path  through  solitary  ways. 

Towards  those  whom  he  esteemed,  he  was  as  solicitous 
oi  being  beloved,  as  he  was  regardless  of  courtesy  to  his 
enemies.  His  disposition  w'as  naturally  timid  and  patient; 
yet  susceptible  of  just  indignation,  when  he  either  received 
an  injury  himself,  or  saw  it  practised  on  another;  and 
upon  such  an  occasion,  Condivi  observes,  he  was,  perhaps, 
more  roused  than  those  who  were  considered  to  be 
courageous.^ 

This  short  epistle  to  a  nobleman  is  an  instance  of  his 
delicacy  of  mind. 

My  lord  Marquis, — While  I  was  in  Rome,  no  opportunity 
occurred  to  leave  the  crucifix  with  M.  Tomaso,  your  agent, 
though  I  can  assure  your  lordship  that  I  have  ever  been 
more  desirous  of  serving  you  than  any  man  I  ever  knew 
in  the  world.  The  hurry  of  business  in  which  I  have  been 
involved,  and  which  still  continues  to  occupy  my  attention, 
prevented  me  from  acquainting  yoii  with  it;  besides,  love, 
as  }  our  lordship  well  knoAvs,  requires  no  master,  nor  even 
sleeps  over  that  which  is  unattainable;  and  in  this  case, 
although  I  may  appeiir  to  have  been  negligent,  I  did  my 
best   in   silence,  in   order    to   accomplish  what   was  not 

1  Con(li\i. 
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expected  from  me;  but  my  intention  has  been  disappointed. 
— He  who  forgets  great  obligations,  himself  deserves  to 
be  forgotten. 

"  Michel  Angelo  Bdonarroti." 

The  two  following  letters  may  also  with  propriety  be 
inserted  here,  as  they  relate  more  to  his  private  than  to  his 
public  character: — 

•'  TO  VASARI. 

"  That  you  continue  to  think  of  the  poor  old  man  gives 
me  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  ajn  still  more  obliged  to  you 
for  your  communication  of  the  birth  of  another  Buonarroti, 
and  of  the  fete  upon  the  occasion,  for  which  I  return  you 
my  best  thanks  :  nevertheless,  so  much  pomp  displeases 
me;  man  should  not  be  gay  when  all  the  world  is  sad;  and 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  ill-timed  to  make  such  feasts  and 
rejoicings  for  one  just  born,  Avhich  ought  the  rather  to  be 
deferred,  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  a  well-spent  life. 

"  Be  not  surprised  if  I  do  not  answer  you  soon,  and  I 
tell  you  so,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  be  a  merchant.  For 
the  many  praises  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  in  your 
letter,  if  I,  in  any  degree,  merited  them,  all  I  have  to  give 
would  be  only  making  a  bare  acknowledgment  for  a  very 
small  part  of  what  I  am  indebted  to  you,  and  which,  in 
this  life,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay,  for  I  am  old,  and 
hope  declines;  but  in  the  other  world  it  may  be  our  lot  to 
balance  the  account :  however,  be  it  as  it  may,  I  entreat 

your  goodness,  and  remain  yours 

"  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti. 

"  Eome,  April,  ]oo4." 

"  Affairs  here  are  so  so." 

"  TO  CORNELIA.' 

"  I  was  aware  that  you  were  angry  with  me,  without 
my  knowing  why;  by  your  last,  however,  I  think  I  have 
discovered  the  reason.     When  you  sent  the  cheeses,  you 
wrote  to  tell  me  that  you  would  have  sent  the  other  tilings, . 
but  that  the  handkerchiefs  w^ere  not  bought;  and  I,  to 

*  Cornelia  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  widow  of  Michel  Angelo's 
old  and  faithful  servant  Urbiuo,  whose  name  I  have  befoi-e  mentioned. 
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prevent  your  being  at  any  expense  on  my  account,  wrote 
to  you  not  to  send  anytliing  more,  but  that  it  would  give 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  execute  your  commands;  as 
you  may  be  assured  of  the  love  I  still  bear  to  Urbino, 
though  dead,  and  to  all  that  concerns  him. 

"  With  respect  to  my  visiting  the  children,  or  having 
Michel  Angelo  sent  to  me,  it  is  necessary  I  should  tell 
you  how  I  am  situated.  I  am  without  females  or  a  confi- 
dential person  ;  under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
improper  to  send  the  child,  as  he  is  yet  too  young,  and 
if  anything  should  happen  to  him  it  would  give  me  the 
greatest  concern:  besides,  the  duke  of  Florence,  for  this 
month  past,  has  been  strongly  pressing  me,  with  the  most 
liberal  offers,  to  return  to  Florence.  I  have  requested  as 
much  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  arrange  my  concerns, 
and  to  leave  St.  Peter's  in  a  fair  way;  so  that  I  calculated 
upon  staying  here  all  the  summer,  in  which  time  I  shall 
settle  my  business  and  yours  of  the  Monte  dcUa  Fede,  and 
in  the  winter  return  to  Florence,  there  to  remain  for  the 
rest  of  my  life;  for  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  shall  not 
again  be  able  to  revisit  Rome  when  I  go  from  hence.  If 
Michel  Angelo  may  be  intrusted  to  my  care,  I  will  keep 
him  as  a  child  of  Leonardo  my  nephew,  and  will  teach 
him  all  that  I  know,  and  all  that  his  father  wished  him  to 
learn.  Yesterday,  27th  of  March,  I  received  your  last 
letter.  "  ^Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti. 

"  Eome." 

Michel  Angelo  was  not  married;  and  whether  he  was 
ever  on  the  point  of  being  so,  is  not  known;  that  he  was  a 
man  of  domestic  habits  is  certain,  and  possessed  ardent  and 
affectionate  feelings.  Although  love  is  the  princi^jal  sub- 
ject which  pervades  his  poetry,  and  Petrarch  the  sole 
object  of  liis  imitation,  no  mention  is  made  of  his  Beatrice, 
or  his  Laura;  her  name  is  concealed,  if  she  had  any;  but 
the  prevalency  in  liis  day  of  reducing  all  pei'sonal  feeling 
into  Platonism  and  a  species  of  unintelligible  metaphysics, 
it  is  strongly  to  be  .suspected  gave  birth  to  most  of  his 
sonnets:  Condivi  says,  "  I  have  often  heard  JNIichel  Angelo 
reason  and   discourse  upon  love,  but   never  beard  him 
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speak  otherwise  tli:ui  upon  Platonic  love.  As  for  me,  I 
am  ignorant  "what  Plato  lias  said  upon  that  subject;  but 
this  I  know  very  ■well,  that  in  a  long  intimacy  I  have  never 
lieard  from  his  mouth  a  single  word  that  was  not  niost 
perfectly  decorous,  and  had  for  its  object  to  extinguish  in 
youth  every  improper  and  lawless  desire,  and  that  his  own 
nature  is  a  stranger  to  depravity."'  The  following  sonnet 
shows  tliis  character  of  his  mind: 

SONNET. 

Yes!  liope  may  with  my  strong  desire  keep  pace, 

And  I  be  undeluded,  uubetray'd; 

For,  if  of  our  affections  none  find  grace 

In  sight  of  Heaven,  then  wherefore  hath  God  made 

The  world  which  we  inhabit?     Better  plea 

Love  cannot  have,  than  that  in  loving  thee 

Glory  to  that  eternal  peace  is  paid. 

Who  such  divinity  to  thee  imparts 

As  hallows  and  makes  pure  all  gentle  hearts. 

His  hope  is  treacherous  only,  whose  iove  dies 

With  beauty,  which  is  varying  every  hour: 

But  in  chaste  hearts,  uninfluenced  by  the  power 

Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  a  deathless  flower 

That  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  Paradise. 

The  poem  XL VII.  in  the  collection  appears  to  have 
been  written  from  his  feelings  rather  than  his  imagination; 
but  whether  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  real, 
or  imaginary,  must  be  now  left  to  conjecture;  yet  there 
is  a  marked  character  in  it  that  would  seem  to  point  at 
some  individual.  It  contains  sentiments  common  to  gene- 
rous minds,  when  roused  to  indignation  by  the  meddling 
interference  of  those  whose  pleasure  would  seem  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  dissension  they  produce. 

The  marked  distinction  shown  to  him  by  the  potentates 
of  Europe  coi-respundecl  to  his  claims.  When  Bajazet  II 
solicited  him  to  build  a  bridge  to  unite  Pera  to  Constan- 
tinople, he  sent  liini,  at  the  same  time,  a  letter  of  credit 
upon  a  banker  m  Florence,  and  upon  all  the  cities  on  his 

'   Con(U\i,  sect.  Ixv. 
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way,  to  receive  as  niucli  money  as  he  required  for  his 
expenses;  an-.l  on  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  upon 
whatever  road  he  chose  to  take,  an  escort  of  janissai-ies 
were  to  be  in  readiness  to  conduct  him  to  Constantinople. 
This  offer  was  declined,  as  I  have  before  observed,  through 
the  advice  and  persuasion  of  the  gonfaloniere  Soderini. 
Francis  I.  intrcatcd  him  to  visit  France,  and  used  many 
arguments  to  persuade  him  to  reside  at  his  court,  with  an 
otfcr  of  three  thousand  crowns  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
journey.  Tlie  rc'i)ublic  of  Venice  sent  a  person  of  tlie 
name  of  Bruciolo,  to  make  him  an  offer  of  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  six  hundred  crowns  to  reside  in  that  city,  and  a 
discretionary  power  to  employ  his  time  in  wliatever  man- 
ner was  most  agreeable  to  himself,  and  to  be  paid  for  what 
he  did,  without  any  reference  to  his  pension.  With 
respect  to  the  popes,  under  whose  government  he  may  be 
said  more  particularly  to  have  lived,  I  have  already  enu- 
merated sufficient  instances  to  show  how  much  he  was 
respected  and  valued. 

To  cite  all  the  passages  of  contemporary  authors  who 
have  expressed  enthusiasm  for  his  genius,  would  be  to 
exhaust  language  in  seeming  hyperbole.  Varchi,  in  the 
extravagance  of  his  admiration,  says,  that  if  he  had  been 
a  native  of  Scythia  under  some  barbarous  chieftain,  instead 
of  having  been  born  in  the  bright  era  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  yet  he  would  have  been  Michel  Angelo, 
unique  in  painting,  unparalleled  in  sculpture,  a  perfect 
architect,  an  admirable  poet,  and  a  divine  lover.'  Claudio 
Tolomei,  of  Sienna,  a  writer  of  eminent  learning,  says, 
that  Perino  del  Vaga,  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  Raf- 
faello,  and  all  other  painters,  adored  him,  as  the  master, 
the  prince,  and  the  deity  of  Design.^  Ax-iosto,  among  the 
artists  whose  reputation  he  considers  to  be  permanent, 
although  their  works  should  decay,  thus  celebi'ates  him 
with  a  play  of  words: 

— "  e  quel,  ch'a  par  sculpe,  e  colora, 
Michel,  piu  che  mortal,  Angel'  divino."' 

>  Due  Lezzione  di  M.  Benedetto  Varclii,  4to,  HJi'J.  p.  52,  53. 
^  Lettore  su  la  I'ittuia,  toni.  iv.  let.  ii. 
*  Orlando  rmioso,  xxxiii. 
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Vasari  unites  in  tlie  same  strain  of  panegyric,  and  justi- 
fies the  epitbet  divine,  so  often  bestowed  on  him,  on  prin- 
ciples of  strict  propriety.^  Notwithstanding  this  strain  of 
eulogiura,  to  which  much  might  be  added  of  the  same  kind, 
the  most  valuable  testimony  to  his  merit  is  the  opinion  of  his 
rival,  the  great  Raffaello  d'Urbino,  who  was  often  heard  to 
say,  he  thanked  God  that  he  was  born  in  the  time  of  INIichel 
Angelo  Buonarroti."- 

To  commemorate  his  fame,  all  who  could  make  verses 
employed  their  pens  to  pay  some  tribute  to  his  memory, 
and  no  less  than  forty-five  of  these  compositions,  both  in 
Italian  and  Latin,  were  collected  and  published  soon  after 
his  death,  in  a  little  book  entitled,  "  Poesie  di  diversi 
Authori  Latine  e  volgare,  fatte  nella  morte  di  INIichel 
Agnolo  BuonaiTOti."  These  poems,  as  literary  composi- 
tions, are  of  little  value;  but  they  serve  to  show  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  time,  and  these  two  verses  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  all  they  contain. 

Quantum  in  natura  ars  naturaque  possit  in  arte 
Hie  qui  naturcc  par  fuit  arte  docetJ 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
character  of  Michel  Angelo  as  a  man,  which  has  appeared 
to  me  in  all  essential  points  entitled  to  honour  and  esteem. 

'   Vasari  nell  Proemio,  p-  7.  *  Condivi,  sect.  Ivii. 

3  From  tLe  following  letter,  it  -nould  seem  that  he  was  used  to  re- 
ceive high  poetical  commendation  in  Lis  lifetime ;  but  from  the  flattery 
that  is  here  indicated,  it  is  most  probable  the  madrigal  and  the  sonnets 
alluded  to  were  as  worthless  as  hyperbole  generally  is  : — 

"  TO    NICCOLO    MARTELLI. 

"  Messer  Kiccolo, — I  have  received  your  letter  by  the  favour  of  JI. 
Vincenzo  Perini,  with  two  sonnets  and  a  madrigal.  The  letter  and  the 
sonnet  directed  to  me  are  admirable,  and  no  one  can  be  so  refined  in  his 
taste  as  to  discover  in  them  anything  to  refine;  it  is  true,  they  praise 
me  so  much,  that  if  I  were  perfection  itself  it  would  still  be  excessive. 
I  see  you  fancy  me  to  be  what  I  would  to  God  1  were.  I  am  a  poor 
man  of  little  account,  and  go  on  labouring  in  that  art  which  God  has 
given  me,  to  prolong  my  life  as  much  as  1  can  ;  and  such  as  I  am,  I  am 
the  humble  servant  of  y  )u  and  your  family.  For  the  letter  and  the 
sonnets  I  return  you  my  thanks ;  but  not  as  I  feel  obliged,  because  I 
am  unequal  to  the  acknowledgment  of  such  distinguished  courtesy. 

"Michel  Angelo  Bcok.vruoti." 
k2 
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Although   liis   highniindcJ    philosophy   made    him   often 
regardless  of  rank  and  dignity  in  others,  and  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  one  view,  concentrated  the  plausible 
motives  and  the  inconstant  pi'ofessions  of  men,  yet  he  was 
not  morose  in  his  disposition  nor  cynical  in   his  habits. 
Those    wjio  knew    him    well,    esteemed    him    most;    and 
those   who   were   worthy    of   his    friendship,   knew   how 
to  value   it.     The  worthless  flatterers  of  powerful  igno- 
rance,  and   the  cunning,   who   at   all  times  trust  to    the 
pervading  influence  of  folly,  feared  and  hated  him.     He 
was  impetuous  in   the  highest  degree  when  he  felt  the 
slightest   attack    upon    his    integrity,    and   hasty   in    his 
decisions,  which  gave  him  an  air  of  irascibility;  but  to  all 
who  were  in  need  of  assistance  fi'om   his  fortune,  or  his 
talents,  he  exercised  a  princely  liberality;  and  to  those  of 
honourable  worth,  however  low  their  station,  he  was  kind 
and  benevolent;  he   sympathised  with   their  distress,  nor 
ever  refused  assistance  to  lessen  the  weight  of  oppression. 
In  the  catholic  faith  of  his  ancestors  he  was  sincere,  and 
enjoyed  its  beneficent  influence:  he  was  not  theoretically 
one  man,  and  practically  another;  nor  was  his  piety  sub- 
servient to  caprice  or  personal  convenience,   his  religion 
strengthened  and  dignified  his  virtues.      Such  was  the  life 
and  character  of  Michel  Angelo,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  from  the  most  authentic  materials;  and  which  I 
have  written  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  myself. 
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All  human  excellence  lias  its  basis  in  reascii  and  pro- 
priety ;  and  the  mind,  to  be  interested  to  any  efficient  pur- 
pose, must  neither  be  distracted  nor  confused.'  However, 
soaring  may  be  the  flight  of  genius,  if  permanent  admira- 
tion be  our  hope,  its  course  must  not  be  directed  by  the 
caprice  of  fashion;  but  governed  by  unalterable  laws,  con- 
formable to  the  great  and  general  principles  of  nature. 
Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  with  all  the  produc- 
tions of  taste  and  science,  have  the  same  common  data, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  exhibit  the  powers  of  the  under- 
standing, or  the  sensibility  of  the  heart,  they  will  be  des- 
tined to  immortality. 

The  arts,  previous  to  the  time  of  Michel  Angelo,  had 
slowly  but  progressively  advanced  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  "When  they  were  revived  by  Cimabue 
and  Giotto,'^  meagre  and  individual  form,  without  selection, 

>  In  painting,  the  prreat  priuciple  of  intelligibility  is  technically 
termed  breadth,  whetuer  it  refers  to  colour  or  to  chiar'-oscuro.  In  tir- 
chitecture,  when  a  large  buQiling  is  divided  into  small  pai-ts,  with  Tittle 
connexion  between  themselves,  or  relation  to  the  whole  composition, 
and  wanting  bold  projections,  or  recesses,  for  depths  of  shadow,  it  is 
said  to  be  without  breadth  or  effect.*  In  sculpture,  the  executive  skill 
of*the  artist  is  shown  in  preserving  the  di  mi-plat  of  the  fig'ire,  which  is 
only  another  term  for  keeping  one  part  in  judicious  subordination,  that 
others  may  be  better  shown,  with  their  true  form  and  character ;  and 
«»rresponds  to  the  half-tint  in  a  picture. 

'  Cimabue  died  1 300,  and  Giotto  I'.i'M,  both  at  sixty  years  of  age. 

*  This  teim  is  also  used  technically  in  painting,  to  denote  a  concen- 
trating principle  of  light  and  shadow. 
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bounded  their  knowledge  :  to  combine  and  generalise  those 
principles  by  -which  the  arts  are  allied  to  poetry  was  then 
not  known,  and  mechanical  excellence  confined  to  unlearned 
imitation  was  the  chief  object  of  their  attainment;  but  with 
the  extendi.'d  views  of  more  enlightened  science,  genius  ex- 
panded, and  latent  principles  were  gradually  unfolded. 
"When  by  design  and  composition  the  human  passions  were 
expressed,  chiar'-oscuro  and  colour  were  soon  added,  to 
make  the  representation  more  complete,  and  the  art  more 
interesting  and  popular:  and  in  an  age  of  luxury,  when 
that  which  is  most  splendid  and  gives  the  least  trouble  to 
reflection  is  most  admired,  the  thinking  and  philosophical 
schools  of  Florence  and  Rome  ceased  to  be  attractive;  and 
if  in  our  time  gaiety  of  colours,  and  dexterity  in  using 
them,  should  have  influenced  the  public  taste,  the  works 
m  painting  of  which  I  have  to  speak  will  be  uninteresting: 
yet,  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  the  day,  this  prin- 
ciple will  remain ;  that  painting,  inasmuch  as  it  only  imitates 
the  visible  appearances  of  bodies,  and  makes  them  sensible 
to  our  ordinary  perceptions,  is  an  art  that  ranks  very  little 
above  the  mechanical  employments  that  fashion  raw 
materials  to  our  use,  for  the  common  purposes  of  life;  but 
when  this  manipulation  produces  the  essential  qualities, 
which  identify  character  and  expression  with  our  feelings, 
it  is  then  that  it  becomes  estimajjle  as  poetry,  history,  or 
biography. 

Sculpture,  more  simple  in  the  operation  by  which  it  is 
produced,  is  little  capable  of  superticial  attractions,  being 
limited  by  the  material  to  the  characteristics  of  Form  ;  yet 
the  field  of  imitation  is  wide,  and  the  power  of  making 
accurate  resemblances  of  familiar  objects  with  apparent  fa- 
cility of  execution  has  always  had  charms  for  the  vulgar 
of  eveiy  age  and  nation;  hence  it  has  been  often  degraded 
by  caprice,  and  novelties  adapted  to  meet  popular  feelings, 
and  Bernini  and  Bouchardon  for  those  qualities,  though 
with  higher  claims,  exhausted  the  praise  of  the  time  in 
which  they  lived.'      Unaffected,    simple,    and   aggregate 

'  The  monument  of  Uibnn  VIII.,  in  St.  Peter's,  by  Bernini,  is  n  com- 
plete example  of  the  style  of  Rubens,  in  marble;  thim  which,  it  would 
not  bo  easy  to  poiut  out  a  moro  icmaikable  instiiuce  of  bad  taste.    Kou- 
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bcautj,  are  the  only  true  elements  of  sculpture,  and  in  theiu 
all  subordinate  considerations,  trifling  ornaments,  and 
minor  attractions  are  lost:  it  is  an  art  that  has  gi-andeur 
and  sublimity  for  its  object,  and  the  means  ought  never  to 
be  subversive  of  the  end.  AVhatever  is  picturesque  in 
marble  is  intrusive,  and,  like  poppies  in  afield  of  corn,  if  lux- 
uriant to  the  transient  view,  is  poison  to  the  reflecting  mind. 

Architecture  claims  dominion  over  our  feelings  by  unity 
of  design  and  conformity  of  character,  where  all  the  parts 
compose  a  whole,  without  confusion  or  discordance,  and 
chiar'-oscuro  unites  them,  to  make  one  grand  impression 
on  the  senses.  Upon  these  principles  the  architecture  of 
the  Greeks  will  live  as  long  as  taste  and  judgment  remain, 
and  by  the  same  data  the  works  of  Francesco  Borromini 
will  serve  to  show  how  the  greatest  science  and  knowledge 
may  be  misapplied.^ 

Sculpture,  Michel  Angelo  considered  as  his  profession, 
which  he  cultivated,  by  having  an  implicit  deference  to 
nature,  and  a  due  respect  for  the  works  of  his  immediate 
pi-edecessors,  and  matured  his  study  by  contemplating  the 
principles  of  the  ancients.  He  who  takes  for  his  model 
individual  nature,  and  confines  himself  to  exact  imitation 
only,  cannot  hope  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  ideal  form, 
Phidias,  when  he  made  his  Jupiter,  copied  no  object  he  had 
ever  seen,  but  contemplated  only  that  image  he  conceived 
in  his  mind,  from  Homer's  description.^     Michel  Angelo's 

billiac,  who  was  a  sculptor  iu  this  country  of  superior  merit,  has  also 
the  defect  of  eudeavouring  to  make  his  art  suhser^-ient  to  imitation  be- 
low its  character  ;  and  the  6/7/;  robe  of  his  statue  of  sir  Isaac  Newtou, 
ill  the  auti-chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  more  admired  by  the 
many  than  the  Flora  of  the  Capitol. 

'  Vide  the  church  of  the  Sapieuza,  S.  Cai-lino  alle  quattro  Fontane, 
in  Borne ;  with  an  infinite  number  of  his  works  in  that  city  in  the  same 
style. 

-  In  strict  propriety,  the  Grecian  statues  only  excel  nature,  by  bring 
ing  together  such  an  assemblage  of  beautiful  parts  as  nature  was  never 
known  to  bestow  ou  one  object : 

"  For  earth-born  graces  sparingly  impart 
The  symmetry  supreme  of  perfect  art." 

To  illustrate  this  subject  still  further,  sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  from 
vnose  works  I  have  taken  this  note,  goes  on  to  observe: — "It  mupt  be 
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-first  work  of  celebrity  was  a  group  of  a  ^ladonna  with  a 
dead  Christ,  called  in  Italian  a  Pieta.  The  subject  in  its 
nature  is  impressive;  the  composition  is  felt  with  appro- 
priate simplicity;  and  of  all  his  works,  it  is  that  which 
seems  to  have  cost  him  the  most  laborious  attention. 

"When  this  group  was  finished  it  was  universally  admired; 
liUt  the  Virgin  was  thought  too  young  for  the  figure  of 
Christ,  and  Condivi  has  given  Michel  Angelo's  reasoning 
on  that  remark,  which  is  as  follows  : — "  Talking  one  day 
to  ^lichel  Angelo  on  that  appearance,  he  answered,  '  Don't 
you  know  that  chaste  women  preserve  their  beauty  and 
youthful  character  much  longer  than  those  who  are  not; 
how  much  more  so,  then,  must  be  the  immaculate  Virgin, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  ever  to  have  had  a  vitiated 
thought?  and  this  is  only  according  to  the  natural  order  of 
things;  but  why  may  we  not  suppose,  in  this  particular 
case,  that  nature  might  be  assisted  by  Divine  interposition, 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  virginity  and  perpetual 
purity  of  the  Mother  ?  This  was  not  necessary  in  the  Sou, 
nay,  rather  the  contrary,  since  Divine  Omnipotence  was 
willing  to  show,  that  the  Son  of  God  would  take  upon 
him,  as  he  did,  the  body  of  man,  with  all  his  earthly  in- 
firmities except  that  of  sin;  and  therefore  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  make  the  human  subordinate  to  the 
divine  character,  but  to  consider  it  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  under  the  actual  existing  circumstances.  Hence 
you  ought  not  to  wonder,  that  from  such  a  consideration,  1 
should  make  the  most  holy  Virgin-mother  of  God,  in  com- 
parison to  the  Son,  much  younger  than  would  otherwise  be 
required,  and  that  I  should  have  represented  the  Son  at 
his  proper  age.' " 

remomuered  tlint  the  component  parts  of  tlie  most  perfect  statue  never 
cau  excel  iintr.re, — tlint  we  can  form  no  idea  of  beauty  beyond  Ler 
works :  we  caa  only  make  Ibis  rare  assemblage ;  an  assemblage  so 
raie,  that  if  we  are  to  give  tlie  name  of  monster  to  what  is  uncommon, 
we  might,  in  the  words  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  cull  it — 

"  '  A  faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne"er  saw.'  "  * 

Sir  Joshua  Bei/nolds,  voL  iii.  j)-  .113 

•  '•  Sine  labe  mons'rura." 
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From  the  time  lie  finished  this  group,  his  execution  was 
bokl  and  decisive,  and  the  facility  of  his  hand  kept  pace 
with  the  vigour  of  his  mind. 

The  statue  of  Moses,  in  S.  Pietro  in  Vincolo,  is  a  com- 
plete example  of  those  comprehensive  powers  which  in 
different  degrees  are  found  to  pervade  all  his  subsequent 
works.  The  expression,  air,  and  attitude  of  that  figure, 
combine  to  form  a  grand  personification  of  tlie  author  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  law-giver  of  the  Jews;  in  his  counte- 
nance is  a  dignified  sternness  of  expression,  marking  a 
powerful  intellect,  and  the  whole  style  of  the  figure  is  of 
one  uniform  character;  and  although  it  has  many  defects, 
if  compared  with  the  highest  examples  of  antiquity,  yet  the 
entire  impression  is  sublime. 

And  who  is  be  that,  shap'd  in  sculptui""d  stone, 
Sits  giant-!ike?  stern  monument  of  art 
Unparalltl'd,  nhile  language  seems  to  start 

From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  own? 

— 'Tis  Moses;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known, 
And  the  twin  beams  that  from  his  temples  dart; 
'Tis  Moses ;  seated  on  the  Mount  apart, 

Whilst  yet  the  godhead  o'er  his  featui'es  shone. 

Such  once  he  looked,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm, 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roared. 

An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave ; 

But  had  they  rais'd  this  awe-commanding  form, 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored. 

The  figures  of  Day  and  Evening,  in  the  monuments  of 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  are  in  the  same  style  of 
conception,  but  were  left  unfinished:  the  Madonna  in  the 
same  room  is  composed  with  feeling  and  simplicity,  and  the 
statue  of  Lorenzo  de'  Bledici,  in  his  monument,  is  simple 
and  majestic,  without  extravagance  or  afltectation.  The 
two  statues  of  prisoners  or  slaves  which  were  to  have  com- 
posed part  of  the  original  monument  of  Julius  IL,  now  in 
the  National  Museum  m  Paris,  are  equal  to  his  best  pro- 
ductions, if  credit  may  be  given  to  the  admiration  of  Fal- 
conet, who,  when  he  first  saw  them,  .t-aid,  "  J'ai  vu  Michel- 
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ange;  H  est  effraijont:''  and  Condivi,  ppejiking  of  tliem, 
says,  "  All  who  have  seen  them  say  tiiey  never  saw  any- 
thing more  worthy  of  his  genius."  The  David  in  Florence, 
and  the  Christ  in  tlie  church  of  the  ^Minerva  in  Rome,  are 
less  successful  efforts  of  his  genius;  their  character  did  not 
admit  of  any  violence  of  expression,  and  the  ideal  beauty 
of  the  ancients  depending  on  the  purity  of  outline  and  cor- 
rectness of  form,  was  a  subordinate  quality  in  Michel 
Angelo. 

As  the  great  end  of  art  is  to  strike  the  imagination,  ex- 
pression and  character  Avith  him  were  a  primary  con- 
sideration; and  altliough  he  set  the  antique  sculpture 
before  him  as  an  example  and  a  guide,  this  marked  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  taken  between  his  view  of  the  subject  and 
that  of  the  ancients.  He  made  ideal  beauty  and  aggregate 
form  subservient  to  expression;  they,  on  the  contrary, 
made  expression  and  animated  feelings  subservient  to 
form.  The  LaocOon'  and  his  two  sons  have  more  expres- 
sion in  their  countenance  than  all  the  other  antique  statues 
united;  yet  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed,  that  even 
in  this  instance,  there  is  only  the  general  expression  of 
pain,  and  that  is  still  more  strongly  expressed  by  the 
writhing  and  contortion  of  the  body  than  by  the  features. 
In  consulting  all  the  examples  which  are  left  of  ancient 
sculpture,  it  would  seem,  they  established  it  as  a  general 
principle,  to  preserve  the  most  perfect  beauty  in  its  most 
perfect  state,  the  passions  were  not  to  be  expressed;  all  of 
which  may  be  supposed  to  produce  distortion  and  defor- 
mity, more  or  less,  in  the  most  beautiful  faces.  The  group 
of  the  Boxers  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  favour  of  this 
opinion;  they  are  engaged  in  the  most  animated  action 
with  the  greatest  serenity  of  countenance;  and  without  at- 
tributes, it  would  be  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the 

1  This  statue  is  finished  with  the  chisel,  showing  an  incredible  com- 
mand of  execution  ;  and  I  once  heard,  in  Rome,  a  very  eminent  sculptor 
say,  he  believed  the  statue  had  been  previoiLsly  finished  with  the  rasp 
and  file,  and  that  the  marks  of  the  chisel  were  made  afierwards,  to  give 
the  appearance  of  facility  to  the  execution,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
roughness  to  the  surface,  which  was  more  favourable  to  the  general 
eflfect  of  the  figure  than  if  it  had  been  left  quite  smooth. 
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Juno  or  the  Minerva,  the  Bacchus  or  the  Melenger; 
nevertheless,  in  the  Apollo  Pythius  there  is  a  graceful, 
negligent,  and  animated  air,  and  in  the  Discobolus  a  vulgar 
eagerness  of  expression,  which  deserves  to  be  remarked,  to 
show  the  nice  discrimination  of  character  which  the  ancients 
wei'e  capable  of  making,  when  the  expression  was  not 
incompatible  with  what  they  considered  a  higher  excel- 
lence. 

The  Bacchus  of  Michel  Angelo  is  an  attempt  to  unite  a 
degree  of  drunkenness  with  his  character;  but,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  effected,  both  the  statue  and  the  deity  are  dis- 
graced; of  this  feeling  there  are  several  examples  in  an- 
tique gems,  but  however  skilful  the  representation  may  be 
in  a  basso-relievo  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  medallion,  it 
is  certainly  in  this  instance  not  a  successful  attempt,  when 
magnified  into  the  proportion  of  life.  The  two  female 
figures  composing  part  of  the  present  monument  of  Julius 
II.  are  simple  and  elegant;  and  those  of  Morning  and 
Night  in  the  Lorenzo  Chapel,  are  grand,  and  in  unison 
with  the  composition  of  which  they  make  a  part. 

The  works  of  ISIichel  Angelo  have  always  a  strong  and 
marked  character  of  their  ow-n;  his  thoughts  are  elevated, 
and  his  figures  are  conceived  with  dignity;  and  if  he  wants 
the  beauty  and  correctness  of  the  antique,  Avhich  he  cer- 
tainly does  in  an  eminent  degree,  his  faults  never  degrade 
him  into  feebleness;  when  he  is  not  sublime  he  is  not  in- 
sipid, the  sentiment  of  aggrandizing  his  subject  ever  pre- 
vails, and  however  he  may  fail  in  the  execution,  his  works 
are  still  entitled  to  the  first  rank  among  the  modern  pi-o- 
ductions  in  sculpture. 

Michel  Angelo  was  educated  __ai  a  sculptor,  and  his 
knowledge  and  practice  of  painting  were  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  that  art;  and  this  is  an  essential  consideration 
for  those  who  judge  of  his  abilities  as  a  painter.  The 
earliest  picture  of  his  that  is  known,  is  the  Holy  Family 
in  the  Gallery  in  Florence:  it  is  low  in  tone,  and  what  an 
English  painter  would  call  monotonous  in  its  effect  of 
chiar'-oscuro ;  but  as  he  considered  the  art,  embracing 
little  more  than  what  may  be  obtained  by  sculpture,  de- 
sign, and  composition,  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  atten- 
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tion;  if  more,  therefore,  is  not  performed,  more  ouglit  not 
to  be  expected.  Sir  Jo.-<liua  Reynolds  observes,  that  ^Michel 
Angelo,  as  a  painter,  did  not  possess  so  many  exeeUencies 
as  Raffaello,  but  those  he  liad  were  of  the  higliest  kind. 
The  style  of  painting,  which  in  modern  language  is  called 
picturesque,  was  not  then  known;  and  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  anything  has  been  gained  by  the  discovery,  is  yet 
to  be  determined.  It  is  not  in  painting  only,  but  in  the 
sister  arts,  that  this  discovery  has  made  a  complete  revo- 
lution. 

Sculpture  and  architecture,  in  an  eminent  degree,  have 
been  made  picturesque  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  term  was  invented;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
this  new  principle  for  the  great  popularity  of  the  works  of 
Borroraini,  whose  name  I  have  before  mentioned.  In  S. 
Roraolo  in  Florence,  tlie  capitals  of  columns  have  been 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  in  Germany,  caryatides 
have  been  represented  as  drunken  men  supporting  the  en- 
tablature upon  flowers  and  fruits  carried  on  their  heads: 
and  England  has  not  been  free  from  the  contagion:  the 
Dragons  at  the  base  of  the  Monument,  and  heraldic  chi- 
meras, are  often  introduced  to  enrich  our  Grecian  architec- 
ture, to  be  praised,  or  censured,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  times.'  In  sculpture,  subsequent  to  the  period  I  have 
mentioned,  the  picturesque  was  the  leading  principle  of 
attraction:  marble  was  made  to  represent  silk  and  serge, 
and  varied  stuffs;  and  the  nudities  of  Bernini  were  es- 
teemed most  perfect,  when  most  like  the  pictures  of  Ru- 
bens. 

In  painting  the  great  work  on  which  Michel  Angelo's 
fame  depends,  and,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  the  greatest 
work  of  his  whole  life,  is  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel. 
With  respect  to  the  colouring  of  this  assemblage  of  pic- 
tures, there  is  little  attention  to  variety  of  tints,  but  a 
greatness  and  simplicity  pervade  the  Avliole.  Breadth  is 
produced  by  a  simple  arrangement  of  colours,  rather  low 

'  The  Inst  ■work  I  am  acquainted  ■with  of  this  picturesque  Grecian 
style,  is  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  St.  Anu's,  Soho,  in  London,  which 
deserve?  to  be  noticed  for  the  variety  of  its  composition  and  the  novelty 
0/  its  effect. 
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in  tone,  without  any  violence  of  contrast,  and  the  general 
effect  is  grand  and  harmonious,  though  not  that  refined 
and  rich  harmony  which  is  produced  by  a  vai'iety  of  broken 
and  transparent  tints.  As  there  is  no  detail  of  colours, 
neither  is  the  whole  work  enfeebled  or  confused  by  any 
minute  attention  to  the  discrimination  of  drapery.  With 
Michel  Angelo  the  clothing  was  no  particular  stutT,  it  was 
only  drapery;  and  all  the  attention  that  is  here  employed, 
is  in  folding  and  disposing  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
contribute  to  the  grandeur  of  the  figure,  and  show  it  to 
the  utmost  advantage. 

It  is  in  the  Sistine  chapel  where  the  poetical  feelings  of 
Michel  Angelo  are  fully  shown,  and  where  his  genius  and 
imagination  are  most  expanded.  The  style  and  cast  of 
the  figures  have  nothing  of  common  nature,  but  a  cha- 
racter of  grandeur  peculiar  to  themselves,  proceeding  i'rom 
his  own  mind,  without  appearing  to  partake  of  tlie  pre- 
vious associations  of  other  men.  His  sibyls  and  prophets 
exhibit  with  variety  and  energy  the  colossal  powers  of  his 
mind;  yet  great  as  is  the  display  of  invention  which  he 
has  there  shown,  and  which  is  to  be  seen  through  the 
whole  of  the  ceiling,  no  part  exhibits  or  more  strikirgly 
marks  the  range  of  his  genius,  than  the  smaller  domestic 
compositions  in  the  lunettes,  where,  to  the  most  homely 
and  familiar  scenes,  he  has  given  an  air  of  greatness, 
without  extravagance  or  diminution  of  their  natural  sim- 
plicity, in  a  style  which  defies  competition.  Whether  there 
was  any  regularly  digested  plan  of  theocracy  in  this  assem- 
blage of  pictures  is  not  known,  and  no  contemporary  sup- 
plies us  with  any  information.  The  late  professor  of  paint' 
ing  has  suggested  an  ingenious  theory  upon  that  subject:' 

'  Speaking  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  clmpel,  he  olisenes  : — ''  Its 
subject  is  theocracy,  or  the  empire  of  religion,  considered  as  the  parent 
and  queen  of  man  ;  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  final  dispensation 
of  Providence,  as  taught  by  the  sacred  records.  Amid  tliis  imagery  of 
primeval  simplicity,  whose  sole  object  is  the  relation  of  the  race  to  its 
Founder,  to  look  for  minute  discrimination  of  character  is  to  invert  the 
principle  of  the  artist's  invention:  here  is  only  God  with  man.  The 
veil  of  eternity  is  rent ;  time,  space,  and  matter,  teem  in  the  creation  of 
the  elements  and  of  earth;  life  issues  from  God,  and  adoration  from 
man,  in  the  creation  of  Adam  and  his  mate  ;  transgression  of  the  pre- 
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but.  whatever  was  the  plan,  that  which  is  at  present  within 
the  sphere  of  our  comprehension,  sufliciently  serves  to 
demonstrate  that  his  genius  was  vast  and  sublime. 

The  next  work  he  executed  in  painting,  after  a  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  was  the  celebrated  Last  Judgment  in  the 
same  chapel.  From  contemporary  writers  it  would  seem 
the  public  admiration  of  this  picture  w^as  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  praise  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
ceiling:  the  commendation  of  A''archi  and  Vasari  is  cir- 
cumscribed only  by  their  want  of  higher  terras  to  express 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  feelings.  They  are  not,  however, 
peculiar  in  wishing  that  the  abilities  of  their  friend  should 
appear  to  have  increased  with  declining  years ;  and  as 
this  was  the  most  important  of  his  latter  works,  it  is  easy 
to  apologise  for  their  desire  of  representing  it  as  the  most 
perfect. 

Amidst  such  an  assemblage  of  figures,  some  groups 
may  reasonably  be  expected  more  admirable  than  others, 
more  justly  conceived,  or  happily  executed:  and  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  there  are  many  pai'ts  which  show  the 
plenitude  of  Michel  Angelo's  talents:  yet,  upon  the  Avhole, 
comparing  him  witli  himself,  stupendous  as  it  is,  it  rather 
marks  the  decline  than  the  acme  of  his  genius.  The  satire 
of  Salvator  Rosa  is  well  known;  and  though  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  critic  Biagio  Martinelli,  yet  it  appears  not  to 
be  wholly  unfounded: 

Michel'  Angielo  mio,  non  parlo  in  gloco  ; 
Qaesto  che  dipingete  e  un  gran  Giudizio: 
Ma,  del  giudizio  voi  n'  avete  poco. 

cept  at  the  tree  of  knowledge  proves  the  origin  of  evil,  and  of  expulsion 
from  the  immediate  intercourse  with  God  ;  the  economy  of  justice  and 
grace  commences  in  the  revolutions  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  covenant 
made  with  Noah  ;  and  the  germs  of  social  character  are  traced  in  the 
subsequent  scene  between  him  and  his  sous  ;  the  awful  synod  of  pro- 
phets and  sibyls  are  the  heralds  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  the  host  of  pa- 
triarchs the  pedigree  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  the  brazen  serpent  and  tlie 
fall  of  Haman,  the  giant  subdued  by  the  stripling  in  Goliah  and  David, 
and  the  conqueror  destroyed  by  female  weakness  in  Judith,  r.re  types  of 
his  mysterious  progress,  till  Jonah  pronounces  him  immortal ;  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  last  judgment  by  showing  the  Saviour  in  the  judge 
of  man,  sums  up  the  whole,  and  reunites  the  Founder  and  the  race." — 
Lectures  on  rainting  dclu-cred  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1801,  4to. 
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In  addition  to  Lis  adopting  the  unplillosopliical  notions 
of  tlie  darker  ages,  to  comply  with  the  vulgar  prejudices 
of  his  time,  he  has  also  injudiciously  added  some  needless 
embellishments  of  his  own.  But  the  most  serious  excep- 
tion made  to  the  general  composition  by  his  contempo- 
raries, was  that  of  violating  decorum,  in  representing  so 
many  figures  without  drapery.  The  first  person  who 
made  this  objection  was  the  poj)e's  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies above  recited,  who,  seeing  the  picture  when  three 
parts  finished,  and  being  asked  his  opinion,  told  his  holi- 
ness that  it  was  more  fit  for  a  brothel  than  the  pope's 
chapel.  This  circumstance  caused  Michel  Angelo  to  in- 
troduce his  portrait  into  the  picture  with  ass's  ears:  and 
not  overlooking  the  duties  of  his  temporal  office,  he  repre- 
sented him  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  lower 
world,  ordering  and  directing  the  disposal  of  the  damned; 
and  to  heighten  the  character,  he  is  entwined  with  a 
serpent,  Dante's  attribute  of  Minos. 

Stavvi  Minos  orribilmente,  e  rlnghia: 

Esamina  le  colpe  nell'  entrata, 

Giudica  e  manda,  secondo  ch'  avvinghia. 

Dico,  che  quando  I'aDima  mal  nata 

Li  vien  dinanzi ;  tutta  si  confessa: 

E  quel  conoscitor  delle  peccata 

Vede  qual  luogo  d'Inferno  t-  da  essa  ; 

Cignesi  con  la  coda  tante  volte, 

Quantunque  gradi  vuol,  che  giu  sia  messa.' 

Infei-no,  Canto  V. 

It  is  recorded,  that  the  Monsignore  petitioned  the  pope 
to  have  this  portrait  taken  out  of  the  picture,  and  that  of 
the  painter  put  in  its  stead;  to  wdiich  the  pope  is  said  to 
have  replied,  "  Had  you  been  in  purgatory,  there  might 
have  been  some  remedy,  but  from  hell  '  Nulla  est  re- 
demptio:'"  this  portrait  still  remains. 

1  To  examine  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  lieai-t,  and  judge  of  crimes, 
with  threatening  mien,  Minos  his  station  takes  ;  and  the  soid,  internally 
coiTupt,  before  him  stands  dismayed,  confessing  all.  At  his  command 
hell  opens,  the  victims  to  their  dire  abode  are  sent,  and  each  his  ylaoe 
of  torment  is  assigned,  as  round  himself  he  girts  his  fiend-like  titil. 
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How  far  true  criticiom  would  condemn  the  principle 
upon  whitli  these  olijections  were  founded,  may  be  deduced 
from  the  })loa.sure  mankind  has  constantly  received  since 
the  most  cultivated  nera  of  Greece  to  the  present  time, 
in  the  Apollo,  the  Venus,  the  Laocoon,  or  tlie  Gladiator; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  a  question  whether  any  person  who 
has  ever  seen  these  statues  could  wish  them  to  have  been 
clothed  with  drapery.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
an  indiscriminate  apjdication  of  one  character  of  muscular 
form  and  proportion,  makes  the  whole  rather  an  assem- 
blage of  academic  figures,  than  a  serious,  well  studied, 
historical  comi)Osition. 

Another  objection  made  to  the  general  design,  by  critics 
less  prejudiced,  is,  the  introduction  of  a  boat  to  convey 
the  condemned  souls  to  their  place  of  torment :  the  idea 
being  manifestly  borrowed  from  pagan  theology.^ 

The  objection  would  seem  to  be  well  founded;  but  when 
it   is  considered  how  slightly  this  subject   is  touched  in 

>  The  boatman,  iu  tliis  part  of  tlie  compositiou,  is  designed  from  the 
Jn/criio,  of  Dniitc'. 

"  Chaion  ilciroiiio  cou  occlii  di  brngia 
Lor  nccennando,  tutte  rnccoglie  : 
Bntte  col  remo  qualimque  s'adagin." 

Inferno,  canto  iii. 
Tlie  following  passage  has  been  selected,  by  the  late  professor  of 
painting,  as  illustrative  of  that  pai-t  of  the  Last  Judgment  where  an  un- 
happy victim,  who  has  fallen  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  is  dragged  down 
by  a  fien'l,  who,  with  a  bill-book  fastened  around  his  neck,  is  accom- 
plishing hi.-;  object. 

"  E  Grnffiacan,  die  gli  era  piii  di  contra, 
Gli  arronciglio  le  'inpcgolate  chiome, 
E  trassel  su,  che  mi  parve  una  Lr.ntra." 

IiiJ'enio,  canto  xxii. 
In  the  simoniacal  gnlph  allotted  to  those  who  liave  been  guilty  of 
selling  offices,  and  making  traffic  of  justice,  Dantd  has  ira!isformed  them 
into  monsters,  and  given  to  them  for  their  habitation  a  bituminous 
clement.  Those  who  are  thus  condemned  ascend  at  intervals  for  respi- 
ration, while  demons  are  on  the  watch  to  seize  an  exhausted  victim. 
Thus — "  Graffiacau,  who  desciied  one  more  immediately  opposite  to  him, 
twisted  the  hook  {unciiio  understood)  in  Lis  clotted  hair,  and  drew  him 
up,  that  to  me  be  seemed  like  an  otter."  This  quotation  appears  to  be 
less  apt  than  any  of  Mr.  Fuseli's  other  remarks  upon  the  advantages  Mi- 
chel Angelo  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  derived  from  Daut^. 
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revealed  religion,  ami  how  mueh  is  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion, the  painter  may  perhaps  be  excused  from  following 
the  example  of  the  i)oets;  and  while  the  Centaurs  and 
Sphingi  of  Tasso,  and  the  Gorgons  and  Hydras  of  Milton, 
are  tolerated  in  the  greatest  epic  poems  of  the  Christian 
world,  I  sliall  offer  no  apology  for  the  Charon  of  Dante 
and  JMichel  Angelo. 

From  the  high  character  and  notoriety  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  the  amateur  might  expect,  at  first  view,  to 
receive  the  strongest  and  most  sensible  impressions,  but  in 
this  composition  the  means  of  art  best  calculated  for  that 
end  are  least  attended  to.  The  mind  is  divided  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  want  of  a  great  concentrating  principle  of 
effect;  and  the  j^revailing  hue  of  colour  is  of  too  low  a 
tone,  to  be  impressive;  added  to  which,  it  is  partially 
damaged  and  obscured  with  smoke,  and  is  therefore  now, 
doubtless,  less  harmonious  than  when  originally  paint'jd. 

In  Michel  Angelo's  great  works  his  superior  abilities  are 
shown  in  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  power 
and  facility  with  which  they  are  executed:  correctness,  in 
the  usual  signification  of  the  word,  made  no  part  of  his 
admired  talent,  and,  in  this  picture  in  particular,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  figure  is  not  shown  by  attention  to 
aggregate  beauty,  or  elegance  of  proportion.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury has  remarked,  "  that  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  artists  in  statuary  and  painting,  were  ever 
inclined  to  follow  this  rule  of  Aristotle,  that,  to  kuXov,  the 
beautiful,  or  the  sublime  in  these  arts,  is  from  the  ex- 
pression of  greatness  with  order:  and  when  they  erred  in 
tlieir  designs,  it  was  on  the  side  of  greatness,  by  running 
into  the  unsizable  or  gigantic,  rather  than  into  the  minute 
and  delicate.  Of  this  Michel  Angelo,  the  great  beginner 
and  founder  among  the  moderns,  and  Zeuxis'  among  the 

*  The  resemblance  behvecu  tliese  eminent  artists  wns  so  remarkaMe 
tliat  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  Quiuctiliuu  wrote  of  Michel  Angelo, 
instead  of  Zeuxis,  when  lie  said,  "  Zeuxis  gave  great  relief  and  large 
proportions  to  every  limb  and  feature  ;  and  this,  he  thought,  added  to  the 
grandeur  and  majeslj-  of  painting,  in  imitation,  as  is  siiid,  of  Homer 
himself,  who  describes  eveu  his  women  of  as  large  a  size  as  is  com- 
patible witli  a  delicacy  of  person." — Quiiict.  Inst.  Or.,  lib.  xii.  cap.  10. 
L 
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ancients,  may  serve  as  instances."  This  remark  is  well 
founded,  and  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  a  good 
illustration  of  it;  for  whilst  his  Prophets  and  Sybils  in  the 
vault  of  the  chapel  are  idealised  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
sublimity,  those  perfect  beings  to  whom  he  has  assigned  a 
place  in  Heaven  are  all  copies  of  imperfect  nature,  and  in 
form  only  elevated  into  grandeur  by  partaking  of  the  style 
and  character  of  the  Torso. 

The  two  large  pictures  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  conclude  his  labours  in 
painting;  and  although  they  do  not  equal  his  former  works, 
they  show  the  powers  of  the  master;  but  they  are  novr  so 
much  injured  by  time  and  damp  from  the  walls  on  which 
they  are  painted,  as  to  leave  but  little  for  admiration  or 
criticism. 

These  works  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  painted  in 
fi-esco,  excepting  the  Holy  Family  in  the  gallery  in  Florence; 
and  this  picture  was  always  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
in  oil  colours;  but  Abbate  Lanzi  has  assured  us,  in  a 
modern  publication,  that  it  is  executed  a  tempera,  which, 
if  he  be  correct,  leaves  us  without  a  single  example  of 
Michel  Angelo's  ever  having  painted  in  that  process.  The 
portrait  he  copied  when  a  child,  and  smoked,  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  the  original,  is  the  strongest  evidence  I  have 
met  with  in  any  contemporary  author,  to  show  the  proba- 
bility of  his  using  oil  colours  at  any  period  of  his  life.  It 
has  been  commonly  said  he  ti'eated  oil  painting  with 
contempt,  which  admits  of  the  ornamental  style  to  a  greater 
OKtent  tlian  fresco,  and  that  he  thought  it  an  employment 
lit  only  for  women  and  children.  As  this  sentiment  has 
been  received  from  Yasari's  time  to  our  own  with  little 
discrimination  or  inquiry  into  the  cause  which  gave  rise 
to  it,  the  following  account  may  be  interesting. 

Sebastiano  del  Piombo  is  well  known  to  have  been  a 
great  favourite  with  Michel  Angelo,  and  from  the  assist- 
ance he  gave  him  upon  all  occasions  has  been  numbered 
amongst  his  scholars.  He  made  many  designs  for  him 
which  were  painted  in  oil.  For  the  churcli  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco in  Viterbo,  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  a 
Dead  Ciu-ist,  and  another  of  the   Scourging  of  Christ,  for 
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S.  Pietro  in  iMontovio,  iu  Rome,  both  from  ilesigns  of 
Micliel  Angelo;  but  of  the  hitter,  Vasari  udds,  it  was 
thought,  he  also  drew  tlie  Christ  upon  the  wall,  from  the 
great  difference  between  the  style  of  that  figure  ixnd  the 
rest  of  the  composition.'  "With  these  works  he  wa.s  well 
satisfied;  but,  from  circumstances  not  explained,  Sebas- 
tiano  used  his  influence  with  Paul  III.  to  have  the  Last 
Judgment  painted  in  oil  colours.  This  conduct  gave  him 
offence,  and  he  declared,  in  opposition  to  that  influence, 
and  the  pope's  determination  to  comply  with  it,  that  he 
would  not  paint  the  picture,  unless  it  were  to  be  painted 
in  fresco.  Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  Sebastiano 
prepared  the  wall  for  oil  coloui-s,  and  Michel  Angelo  gave 
himself  no  further  concern  about  it.  Some  months  elapsed, 
and  he  was  again  solicited  to  proceed  with  the  undertaking: 
he  then  repeated,  with  warmth,  his  former  declaration, 
and  said,  that  unless  the  plaster  were  all  taken  down,  and 
the  work  to  be  executed  in  fresco,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it;  that  oil  painting  Avas  fit  only  for  women, 
and  those  who  were  luxurious  and  idle ;  or,  in  other  words, 
such  as  did  not  feel  the  excellences  of  the  highest  style  of 
the  art,  or  were  too  lazy  to  practise  it;  which  was  the  case 
of  Fra.  Sebastiano.  The  preparations  were  then  ordered 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  work  was  executed  agreeably  to 
the  original  intention. 

That  Michel  Angelo  had  a  correct  opinion  and  a  just 
value  for  oil  painting,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
approbation  he  gave  to  Fra.   Sebastiano  himself,  Jacopo 

'  Sebastiano  also  painted  a  picture  of  the  P.esurrection  of  Lazarus, 
nnder  the  direction  of  Michel  ^Vugelo,  who  corrected  the  design  in  some 
places ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  coiriposition  was  made  by  him, 
or  that  he  executed  auy  part  of  the  picture.  "  Sebastiano  executed  a 
picture  of  the  same  size  as  the  Transfiguration,  and.  as  it  were,  iu  com- 
petition with  Rafiaello,  representing  the  Eesiirrection  of  Lazarus,  which 
he  painted  with  the  greatest  care,  under  the  direction  of  Michel  Angelo, 
and  in  some  parts  after  his  design.  When  the  two  pictures  were  com- 
pleted, they  were  both  hung  in  the  Consistory,  side  by  side,  and  both 
were  infinitely  commended.  And  though  the  work  ofRatfaello,  fiom  its 
extreme  grace  and  beauty,  was  ackuowledg*d  to  be  cliief  in  merit,  yet 
the  production  of  Sebastiano's  pencil  was  universally  and  warrolj- 
admired." — T'ltu  di  Sebastiano  Vencziaiio.  toai.  ii.  p.  I'll. 

l2 
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daPuntormo,'  and  Marcello  Venusti,'^  who  painted  many  of 

his  designs  in  oil,  and  never  in  any  other  process:  and  his 
observations  upon  Titian  after  visiting  him  in  the  Vatican, 
while  he  was  painting  the  Danae,  will  show,  if  properly  con 
sidered,  that  he  neither  disdained  nor  uridervalued  the 
merit  of  that  mode  of  painting.  This  visit  was  made  in 
company  with  Vasari,  who  says,  "  After  we  left  Titian, 
Michel  Angelo  passed  very  high  commendation  on  what 
he  had  seen,  and  said,  that  his  colouring  pleased  him  exceed- 
ingly; but  it  was  a  pity  that  the  Venetian  painters  did  not 
ground  themselves  well  in  a  correct  knowledge  of  drawing 
in  their  youth,  and  adopt  a  better  mode  of  study;  with 
those  advantages  this  man  might  have  been  as  eminent  in 
design  as  he  is  true  to  nature  and  masterly  in  counterfeit- 
ing the  life,  and  then  nothing  could  be  desired  better  or 
more  perfect;  for  he  has  an  exquisite  perception,  and  a 
delightful  spirit  and  manner.''^  This  feeling  corresponds 
in  a  high  degree  with  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  colourist 
our  country  has  produced,  who  regrets  he  had  not  himself 
trod  in  those  steps;''  although  he  entertained  some  doubts 

'  Jacopo  da  Puntoi-mo  painted,  from  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  a 
composition  of  a  Venus  and  Cupid,  and  Christ  appearing  to  Jlary  Mag- 
dalene in  the  garden,  than  which,  he  said,  no  one  could  have  executed 
them  better.  Of  this  artist,  when  Jlichel  Angelo  was  shown  a  picture 
of  his,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  said,  "  Tliis  young  man,  from  what 
is  to  be  seen  in  this  specimen,  if  he  lives  and  proceeds,  will  be  able 
to  place  the  ait  in  Heaven." — T'ila  di  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  torn.  ii. 
j)p.  045,  GC"i. 

2  Marcello  Venusti  made  an  infinity  of  small  pictures  from  the  designs 
of  Michc  1  Angelo ;  he  al~o  made  a  copy  of  the  Last  Judgment,  now  ia 
the  possession  of  the  king  of  Naples  ;  for  Messer  Tommaso  de'  Cava- 
iiere  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation  for  the  church  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano,  from  Micliel  Angelo's  design, —  Vasari,  torn.  iii. 
p.  454. 

'   V.  J'ita  di  Tiziaiio  VecccUi,  torn.  iii.  p.  380. 

*  "If  the  high  esteem  and  veneration  in  which  Michel  .\ngelo  has  been 
Leld  by  all  nations  and  in  all  r.ges,  should  be  put  to  th.?  account  of 
prejudice,  it  must  still  be  granted  that  those  prejudices  could  not  have 
been  entertained  without  a  cause;  the  ground  of  our  prejudice  then 
becomes  the  source  of  our  admiration.  But  from  whatever  it  proceeds, 
or  whatever  it  is  called,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  presumptuous  in 
me  to  appear  in  the  train,  I  cannot  say  of  his  imitators,  but  of  his 
admirers.     I  have  taken  another  course,  one  more  suited  to  my  abili 
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whether  the  fascinating  perfection  of  the  Venetian  style 
could  be  perfectly  united  with  the  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  the  Koman  school. 

In  one  of  his  admirable  discourses  delivered  to  the  Aca- 
demy, he  observes,  that,  "  however  great  the  difference  is 
between  the  composition  of  the  Venetian  and  the  rest  of 
the  Italian  schools,  there  is  full  as  great  a  disparity  in  the 
effect  of  their  pictures  as  produced  by  colours.  And 
though  in  this  respect  the  Venetians  must  be  allowed  ex- 
traordinary skill,  yet  even  that  skill,  as  they  have  employed 
it,  will  but  ill  correspond  with  the  great  style.  Their 
colouring  is  not  only  too  brilliant,  but,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  too  harmonious  to  produce  that  solidity,  steadiness, 
and  simplicity  of  effect,  which  heroic  subjects  require,  and 
which  simple  or  grave  colours  only  can  give  to  a  work." 
Sir  Joshua,  also,  in  his  commendation  of  Ludovico  Car- 
racci,  whom  he  considered  as  approaching  the  nearest  to 
perfection  as  a  painter,  says,  that  his  unaffected  breadth  of 
light  and  shadow  and  simplicity  of  colouring  which  holds 
its  proper  rank,  does  not,  in  his  best  works,  draw  aside  the 
least  part  of  the  attention  from  the  subject,  and  the  solemn 
effect  of  that  twilight  which  seems  diffused  over  his  pic- 
tures, appears  to  correspond  with  grave  and  dignified  sub- 
jects better  than  the  more  artificial  brilliancy  of  sunshine 
which  enlightens  the  pictures  of  Titian.' 

Fresco  painting  was  a  process  more  odapted  to  Michel 
Angelo's  monumental  style  of  composition,  which,  as  it  ex- 
cluded attention  to  minute  elegancies,  was  more  favourable 
to  grandeur  of  design,  and  it  is  on  this  process  that  sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  veryjustly  observes,  "thefame  of  the  great- 
est masters  depends:  such  are  the  pictures  of  Michel  An- 
gelo  and  Eatl\\ello  in  the  Vatican;  to  which  we  may  add 

ties  and  to  the  taste  of  the  times  in  wLicli  I  live.  Yet,  however  uii- 
eqiuil  I  feel  myself  to  that  attempt,  were  I  now  to  begin  the  world  again, 
I  would  tread  in  the  steps  of  that  great  master ;  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his 
garment,  to  catch  the  slightest  of  his  perfections,  would  be  glory  and 
distinction  enough  for  an  ambitious  man." — Sir  Jotiiua  Reynolds 
vol.  ii.  p.  216. 

*  Sir  Joshua  JRei/iinlds,  vol.  i.  p.  .30.  This  .opinior.  is  amplified  in  a 
variety  of  instances  in  his  literary  works. 
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the  Cartoons;  which,  though  not  strictly  to  be  called 
fresco,  yet  may  be  put  under  that  denomination;  and  such 
are  the  works  of  Giulio  Romano  at  Mantua.  If  these  per- 
formances were  destroyed,  with  them  would  be  lost  the 
best  part  of  the  reputation  of  those  illustrious  painters; 
for  these  are  justly  considered  as  the  greatest  efforts  of 
our  art  which  the  world  can  boast.  To  these,  therefore, 
we  should  principally  direct  our  attention  for  higher  excel- 
lences. As  for  the  lower  arts,  as  they  have  been  once 
discovered,  they  may  be  easily  attained  by  those  possessed 
of  the  former.^ 

"  The  poetical  part  of  the  art,  Michel  Angelo  possessed 
in  a  most  eminent  degree,  and  the  same  daring  spirit 
which  urged  him  first  to  explore  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  imagination,  impelled  him  forward  in  his  career  beyond 
those  limits  -which  his  followers,  destitute  of  the  same  in- 
centives, had  not  strength  to  pass.  He  was  the  bright 
luminary  from  whom  painting  has  borrowed  a  new  lustre, 
under  whose  hands  it  assumed  a  new  appearance,  and  be- 
came another  and  superior  art,  and  from  whom  all  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  have  derived  whatever  they 
have  possessed  of  the  dignified  and  majestic."^ 

About  the  time  when  he  finished  his  labours  in  painting, 
there  was  a  controversy  in  Florence  among  the  amateurs, 
Avhether,  of  the  two  arts,  painting  or  sculpture,  was  the 
most  noble;  or,  in  other  words,  which  required  the  most 
talent  and  genius?  and  Michel  Angelo  was  applied  to  by 

>  It  is  worthy  of  obsenT.tion,  that  in  the  corner  of  the  picture  of  tlie 
Lost  Judgment,  where  Chmou  and  the  demons  are  p.iiuted,  there  is  an 
evident  attempt  at  glazing  with  advantage,  and  the  only  instance  I  have 
ever  seen  in  fresco  painting.  This  was  the  last  part  of  the  picture 
finished,  and  here  Michel  Augelo  seems  to  have  made  some  experiments  in 
colouring ;  for  the  head,  plate  ix.  in  the  collection  I  jmblished,  is  painted 
with  a  thick  coat  of  colour,  as  if  wax  had  been  employed,  and  with  the 
greatest  clearness  and  brilliancy  in  the  style  of  execution.  The  head  of 
the  Monsignore  is  also  treated  with  a  freedom  and  facility  of  manner 
which  does  not  pervade  his  fresco  works,  while  the  head,  plate  v.  in  the 
same  colT?c'tiou,  is  dij  and  hard.  Tliis  examination  was  ex|)ressly  made, 
in  the  year  1798,  in  order  to  gain  correct  information  of  the  particulais 
here  stated. 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
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]\Ies?er  Benedetto  Varolii  for  his  opinion,  wliicli  he  gave  in 
the  following  letter:— 

"  TO  M.  BENEDETTO  VARCllI. 

"  As  I  have  received  your  little  book,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  though  incompetent 
to  the  task.  Of  the  relative  imiDortance  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  I  think  painting  excellent  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  relievo,  and  relievo  bad  in  proportion  as  it  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  a  picture,  and  therefore  I  was 
used  to  be  of  opinion  that  painting  might  be  considered  as 
borrowing  light  from  sculpture,  and  the  difference  between 
them  as  the  sun  and  moon.  Now,  however,  since  I  have 
read  your  dissertation,  which  treats  the  subject  philo- 
sophically, and  shows  that  those  things  which  have  the 
same  end,  are  one  and  the  same,  I  have  changed  my  opi- 
nion, and  say  that,  if  greater  judgment,  labour,  difficulty, 
and  impediment,  confer  no  dignity  on  the  work  on  which 
it  is  bestowed,  painting  and  sculpture  may  be  considered 
without  giving  the  pre-eminence  to  either:  and  since  it 
has  been  so  considered,  no  painter  ought  to  undervalue 
sculpture,  and  in  like  manner  no  sculptor  ought  to  make 
light  of  painting. 

"  The  sculptor  arrives  at  his  end  by  taking  away  what 
is  superfluous;  the  painter  produces  his,  by  adding  the 
materials,  which  embody  the  representation  to  tlie  mind: 
however,  after  all,  they  are  both  produced  by  the  same  intel- 
ligence, and  the  superiority  is  not  worth  disputing  about, 
since  more  time  may  be  lost  in  the  discussion  than  would 
produce  the  works  themselves.  If  he  who  has  decided  that 
painting  is  more  noble  than  sculpture,  was  as  conversant 
on  other  subjects,  my  old  woman  would  have  written 
better.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  that  might 
be  started  upon  similar  subjects,  which  have  never  yet 
been  discussed;  but,  as  I  have  already  observed,  they 
would  occupy  too  much  time;  and  as  I  am  not  only  old, 
but,  as  it  were,  numbered  with  the  dead,  I  have  little  to 
spare,  therefore  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  and  accept  my 
humble  thanks  for  the  too  great  honour  you  have  done  me, 
of  which  I  feel  myself  so  little  deserving. 

Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti." 
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In  arcliitecture,  it  does  not  appear  that  Michel  Angelo 
ever  received  regular  instruction  from  any  professional 
man,  but  derived  his  information  from  his  own  study, 
and  the  use  of  books;  nor  did  he  consider  architecture  as 
his  profession;  on  that  account,  when  Paul  III.  appointed 
him  to  succeed  .San  Gallo  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter's, 
he  repeatedly  refused  to  accept  tlie  appointment.*  The 
first  instance  that  occurs  of  his  being  emjiloyed  as  an 
architect,  is  by  Leo  X.,  to  build  the  facade  of  the  churclt 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  left  unfinished  by  Brunelle?chi, 
but  of  which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  there  was  little 
or  nothing  done  during  his  pontificate.  By  Clement  VII. 
he  Avas  commissioned  to  build  the  Lorenzo  library,  and 
■what  was  denominated  the  new  sacristy;  and  a  mausoleum 
for  the  Medici  family,  called  the  CapeUa  de'  Medici,  nei- 
ther of  which,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Italy, 
was  completed  till  the  close  of  his  life;  nevertheless,  as 
they  were  executed  from  the  original  designs,  they  may 
with  propriety  be  considered  as  his  earliest  works  in  archi- 
tecture. In  the  new  sacristy  are  the  monuments  of  Giu- 
liano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.^ 

The  Chapel  de'  Medici  is  an  octagonal  room,  richly  in- 
crusted  with  jasper,  oriental  agate,  chalcedony,  lapis  lazuli, 
&c.,  to  receive  the  remains  of  the  sovereign  dukes  of 
Florence.  One  of  the  eight  sides  is  occupied  by  an  altar, 
and  another  with  tlie  entrance  door;  the  six  remaining 
sides  have  each  a  sarcophagus,  similar  in  form  to  those 
•which  support  the  recumbent  figures  in  the  new  sacristy; 
four  arc  made  of  Egyptian,  and  two  of  oriental  granite,  and 
over  them  semicircular  niches  adapted  to  receive  large 
whole-length  statues;  two  only  are  occupied,  but  inscrip- 
tions are  placed  under  cacli,  to  mark  respectively  to  whom 
they  belong.^     This  room  lias  nothing  to  recommend  it, 

*   Coiirlivi,  sect.  Ixi. 
'  Tliis  new  sacristy  is  also  cidled  the  Chftpel  of  the  Piinces. 

»    CO.MUS  MAO.  DtX.  KTR.  I.  VIX.  AXN.  LV.  OB.  IX.   KAL.  MAII  1574. 

FRANCISCUS  MA(;.  DUX.   ETK.   II.   VIX.  ANN.    10.  OB.    10  OCT.   1")&7. 

FERDIXAXDU3  MAC.  DUX.  ETB.  III.  VIX.  AXX.  GO.  OB.  7  FEB.  1000. 

COSMUS  MAG.  IILX.  ETU.  IV.  VIX.  ANN.  30.  OB.  '.20  FEB.  1G'21. 

rBBPINANOUS   MAO.  DUX.  ETR.  V.  VIX.  AXX.  .^fl.  OB.  IX.  KAL.  JUX.  1010. 

COSMCS  .MAG.  DUX.  ETR.  VI.  VIX.  AXX.  81.  OB.  01  OCT.  17".i3. 
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but  its  infinite  labour  and  expense.  The  style  of  the 
tombs  is  extremely  heavy,  and  tlieir  grandeur  and  simpli- 
city destroyed,  by  making  the  general  form  subservient  ta 
useless  mouldings  and  ponderous  scrolls. 

The  Lorenzo  library  is  a  gallery  about  an  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  thirty-live  feet  -wide,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  plain  room,  simply  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended;^  to  this  there  is  a  kind  of  ante- 
room crowded  Avith  architectural  decoration,  in  a  style 
exceedingly  bad,  Avith  compound  pediments  and  coupled 
columns  let  into  the  Avail,  to  support  nothing.  In  the 
antiquities  of  Rome  I  am  aware  that  there  are  two  exam- 
ples of  columns  placed  in  niches,  the  one  called  the  Sepolcro 
di  Pesone  Liciniano,  on  the  Via  Appia;  and  the  other  in 
a  brick  temple  out  of  the  Porta  Latina,  called  II  Tempio 
delle  Camene,  Avhere  the  columns  are  octagonal;  but  no 
authority  can  authorize  such  a  violation  of  principle,  unless 
in  an  extreme  case,  Avhere  some  variety  may  be  Avanted, 
in  a  massive  and  extended  Avail,  to  produce  an  union  of 
style,  to  harmonize  it  Avith  the  general  character  of  the 
building,  of  Avhich  it  makes  a  part. 

Among  the  architectural  designs  of  vSt  Peter's,  pub- 
lished in  Bonanni's  History,  the  section  by  Michel  Angelo 
is  grand.  To  criticise  St.  Peter's  Avith  any  accuracy, 
would  require  that  all  the  parts  should  be  considered,  as 
well  as  the  AA'hole;  but  without  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections,  it  Avould  not  be  possible  to  make  any  minute  in- 
vestigation intelligible. 

When  a  nation  is  rich  enough  to  have  a  AA^ork  of  vast 
dimensions,  a  sufficiency  of  mathematical  knowledge  to 
construct  it,  Avould,  of  itself,  produce  a  sort  of  appropriate 
fitness;  and  parts  might  be  easily  multiplied,  so  as  to 
create  surprise.     But  Ave  ought  not  to  be  deceived  by 

^  This  library,  before  tlie  Freueb  revolulion,  was  said  to  contain 
14,800  MSS.,  among  wliicb  was  the  celebrated  cop)'  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  found  at  Anialti  about  the  year  1130;  a  Latin  Bible  of  the 
sixth,  and  a  Virgil  of  the  fifth  century,  in  which  the  four  fust  verses, 
beginning,  "  llle  ego  qui  quondam,"  do  not  begin  the  ^Jiicid,  but 
"  Anna  virumque  cano,"  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  couimen- 
tators. 
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specious  appearances  in  architecture,  more  than  in  any 
other  human  toil;  and,  although  labour  has  its  merit,  and 
little  can  be  done  without  it,  he  deserves  the  most  praise 
who  can  produce  the  greatest  etFect  and  the  most  lasting 
impression  with  the  least  manual  exertion;  but  with  the 
public  at  large,  extent  of  dimension  alone  is  always  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  grandeur,  however  little  skill 
may  be  employed;  and  with  the  vulgar,  notliing  is  more 
common  than  for  this  character  to  be  decided  by  actual 
measurement. 

Without  attempting  to  define  the  different  causes  which 
make  an  impression  of  sublimity  on  the  mind,  it  is  an 
acknowledged  feeling,  that  succession  and  uniformity  of 
parts,  combined  with  greatness  of  dimension,  contribute  to 
that  end.  St.  Peter's,  however,  in  its  present  state,  with 
all  the  advantage  of  dimension  in  every  way,  is  a  remark- 
able instance  how  human  ingenuity  can  be  exercised  in 
diminishing  the  effect  of  its  own  powers.  Instead  of  the 
awful  grandeur  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  building,  splendour  and  variety 
divei't  the  attention,  its  solemnity  is  lost  in  the  diffusion 
of  light,  and  its  size  apparently  diminished  by  the  parts 
occupying  that  attention  which  ought  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
WHOLE.  Yet  tliis  last  defect  has  been  praised  by  Addison, 
Baron  Stolberg,  Lumisden,  and  other  writers;  and  the 
disappointment  universally  produced,  by  its  appax-ent  want 
of  magnitude,  has  been  atti'ibuted  by  them  to  the  exactness 
of  its  proportions.  If  to  impress  the  mind  with  grandeur 
and  sublimity  in  edifices  dedicated  to  religion  be  desirable, 
that  building  must  be  defective  which  fritters  away  the 
attention  of  the  beholder,  however  beautiful  the  parts  may 
be  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  ancient  Pantheon  is  an 
example  of  the  first  authority,  of  what  can  be  produced  by 
a  just  feeling  of  the  true  principles  of  architecture.  Thei'e, 
simplicity  and  grandeur  are  happily  combined,  though  now 
comparatively  seen  in  a  ruined  state;  and  however  we 
may  admire  great  works,  or  cultivate  a  partiality  for  their 
defects,  it  is  obvious  that  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  if  he 
had  no  other  merit,  would  deserve  but  little  praise  for 
making  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  temple  in  the 
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world  appear  to  be  less  sublime  than  the  original  model 
of  its  dome. 

The  work  of  Michel  Angelo  entitled  to  the  highest  com- 
mendation, is  the  cortile  of  the  Farnese  palace,  and  tlic 
projecting  cornice  whicli  surrounds  the  top  on  the  exterior. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this 
design  belongs  to  him,  or  how  much  to  San  Gallo.  Of 
the  cortile  we  know  that  San  Gallo  can-ied  it  up  to  the 
first  story,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  rest  was  left 
to  Michel  Angelo  by  his  death.  Whether  he  altered  the 
original  design,  adopted  a  new  one,  or  adhered  to  the 
old,  is  uncertain;  yet  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  the 
building  as  it  now  is,  was  agreeable  to  Michel  Angelo's 
wushes,  or  he  would  not  have  constructed  it.  The  cornice, 
and  the  general  lines  of  the  building,  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  predominant  character  of  his  feelings. 

The  galleries  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  are  complex,  and 
far  from  being  specimens  of  a  good  style.  The  Porta  Pia, 
which  w^as  the  simplest  of  three  designs,  and  on  which 
account  Michel  Angelo  regretted  its  being  adopted,  is  of 
itself  a  most  unfortunate  example  of  bad  taste,  and  if  the 
others  possessed  a  greater  variety  of  the  same  character, 
his  reputation  can  suffer  nothing  by  their  loss.  The  pre- 
vailing notion  in  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  variety  and 
novelty,  and  when  Condivi  bestows  the  most  flattering 
encomium  on  the  improved  taste  of  his  old  age,  he  says, 
that  he  designed  a  palace  for  Julius  III.,  the  facade  of 
which  was  "  entirely  original,  not  having  embarrassed  him- 
self with  the  rules  of  his  predecessors,  either  ancient  or 
modern,"  and  Vasari  informs  us,  that  the  composite  order 
received  sucli  great  perfection  from  him,  that  the  other 
orders  could  not  stand  in  comparison  with  it,  and  that  he 
worked  miracles  wherever  he  put  his  hand.^  This  kind 
of  praise  is  common  to  Varchi,  and  to  the  other  panegy- 
rists of  his  time;  but  to  those  who  know  anything  of 
architecture,  and  the  principles  on  which  either  beauty  or 
grandeur  depend,  will  neither  be  inclined  to  give  the  com- 
posite order  so  decided  a  preference,  nor  think  more  highly 

'  Iritroduzzlunc,  p.  H-k. 
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of  the  abilities  of  the  man  avIio  cntinly  departs  from  fun- 
damental principles. 

The  remains  of  ancient  architecture  were  but  little  un- 
derstood. The  chequered  black  and  wliite  marble  of 
Brunelleschi,  in  the  exterior  of  public  buildings,  was  the 
fashion  of  his  day,  and  whatever  partook  of  novelty  in  its 
appearance  had  sufTicient  claims  to  public  approbation. 
Notwithstanding  his  taste  and  style  of  design  were  very 
little  conformable  to  ancient  simplicity,  it  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  Michel  Angelo  to  consider  him  more  worthy  to 
be  imitated  than  departed  from.'  Two  years  before 
Brunelleschi  died,  Braraante  was  born,  and  with  a  better 
regulated  genius  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  adopted 
principles  more  simple  and  solid,  and  endeavoured  to  tread 

I  Wlieii  the  dome  of  the  Medici  chapel  was  terminating,  Michel 
Angelo  was  complimented  by  his  friends,  that  he  hud  made  the  lantern 
more  complicated  than  that  by  Brunelleschi,  in  the  cathedral ;  to  which 
he  replied,  "  It  is  easy  to  make  it  different,  but  not  better." 

Correct  taste,  ■with  sound  judgment,  is,  perhaps,  the  rarest  quality  of 
the  human  mind.  Genius  is  common  to  every  age ;  and  learning  and 
science  have  more  or  less  illumined  every  state  of  civilized  society  ;  but 
since  the  bright  aera  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  vrould  be  difficult  to  find 
the  same  happy  combination  of  talents,  which  invention  has  not  beesi 
able  to  obliterate,  nor  criticism  to  reduce  below  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence. The  facade  of  St.  Peter's,  erected  by  Maderno  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  multiplication  of 
parts,  and  prodigality  of  expense,  to  produce  littleness. 

Ou  the  bronze  doors  of  the  church,  ornamented  with  basso  relievos, 
Jupiter  and  Leda  has  a  place  among  the  subjects  of  Christian  theo- 
logy ;  and  the  noble  Egyptian  obelisk,  eighty  feet  high,  in  the  piazza,  is 
supported  on  little  bronze  lions,  on  a  pedestal  of  Grecian  architecture. 
Such  instances  of  bad  taste  are  innumerable  in  every  countiy,  although 
in  other  respects  cultivation  and  refinement  may  prevaQ. 

The  Last  .Judgment,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  was  freely  cen- 
sured; and  the  celebrated  satirist  and  critic,  Aretino,  concurred  in  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  times ;  but,  in  describing  how  the  subject 
ought  to  have  been  treated,  he  has  shown  that  his  own  refinement  was 
not  advanced  beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Son  of  God,  I  see,  in  the  form  of  two  arrows,  the  grand  sentence  of 
salvation  and  damnation."  Eaffaello  chose  for  the  subject  of  a  Chris- 
tian chapel  heathen  deities  presiding  over  the  planets  ;  and,  in  our  own 
time,  the  learned  Dr.  Smith,  of  Cambridge,  has  furnished  us  with  a 
striking  example  of  bad  taste  in  the  gioat  window  of  Trinity  Library, 
where  H.  M.  George  III.,  Minerva,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
are  all  introduced  together,  in  costume. 
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in  the  steps  of  the  ancients.  For  cardinal  "Wolsey  he  built 
a  palace  in  Rome,  which  marks  an  improved  taste:  but  a 
little  chapel,  erected  in  the  cortile  of  the  convent  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  where  ho  has  copied  the  temple  at 
Tivoli,  with  some  additions  of  his  own,  shows  liis  sense  of 
the  superior  excellence  of  that  exquisite  vestige  of  anti- 
quity, though  he  was  not  able  to  finish  his  building  in  the 
same  perfection  of  design;  yet,  with  all  its  defects,  it  is 
now  perhaps  among  the  best  specimens  of  modern  archi- 
tecture in  Rome:  but  the  person  to  whom  Italy  was  most 
indebted  for  the  improvement  of  public  taste,  was  Michele 
San  Michele,  of  Verona,'  whose  works  in  his  native  city 
are  as  honourable  to  his  name,  as  those  of  Yicenza  are  to 
his  successor,  the  great  Andrea  Palladio.  The  taste  of 
Michel  Angelo  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  some  pre- 
vious associations  which  it  would  now  be  in  vain  to  seek. 
In  a  letter,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  who  had  probably 
made  some  inquiries  upon  the  subject  of  architecture,  he 
has  expressed  this  singular  opinion:  that  ability  in  that 
art  depended  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  and 
more  especially  upon  anatomy. 

"  Most  reverend  sir, — When  a  design  in  architecture 
has  different  parts,  all  equal,  and  of  the  same  character, 
the  decorations  ought  to  be  of  one  character  also,  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  style;  and  the  same  rule  is  to  be  observed 
in  corresponding  parts.  But  when  the  design  is  entirely 
changed,  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  necessary  to  change 
its  decoration;  and  the  same  principle  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  parts  which  are  meant  to  correspond:  the  architect, 
however,  always  having  full  liberty  to  choose  for  himself, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  style  of  ornament  best  adapted  to 
his  purpose.  The  nose,  for  example,  in  the  middle  of  the 
face,  does  not  depend  upon  the  one  eye  or  upon  the  other; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  the  one  hand  should  be  like  the 

»  San  Micbele  -n-as  born  1484,  and  died  1550.  lie  was  not  only  the 
best  civil  architect  of  his  time,  but  be  was  the  inventor  of  the  modern 
system  of  fortification,  of  which  Pagan,  Blondel,  Vauban,  and  others, 
availed  themselves,  to  obtiiin  that  distinction  which  is  respectively 
attached  to  their  nojiieg. 
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otlier,  and  that  both  the  eyes  should  correspond,  as  well 
Avith  respect  to  each  other  as  to  the  parts  of  the  face  in 
which  they  are  situated.  It  is  also  certain,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  architecture  have  a  reference  to  those  of  tlie  human 
body,  and  he  who  does  not  understand  the  human  figure, 
and  particularly  anatomy,  can  know  nothing  of  the  subject. 
"  Michel  Angelo  Buonakroti." 

It  is  evident  from  tlii.s  letter  that  Michel  Angelo  theo- 
rized on  some  of  the  odd  notions  of  Vitruvius,  who  makes 
every  branch  of  science  and  knowledge  subservient  to 
architecture,  and  that  he  originally  adopted  the  taste  of  his 
own  country,  Avithout  duly  considering  the  true  principles 
which  are  best  adapted  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind.  To  his  talents  as  a  military  architect,  the  celebrated 
Vauban  bears  honourable  testimony.  When  he  passed 
through  Florence,  he  made  a  plan  of  his  fortification,  and 
measured  every  part  of  it. 


To  judge  of  IMichel  Angelo  as  a  poet,  the  reader  must 
necessarily  be  referred  to  his  Avorks  in  their  original  lan- 
guage, and  little  else  remains  to  me  than  to  point  out  those 
I  have  thought  the  most  important  to  his  reputation.  His 
poems  were  first  collected  by  his  nephew,  Leonardo  Buo- 
narroti, and  pubhshed  in  the  year  1623,  by  his  great 
nephew  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti,  whose  poetical  works 
are  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  in  Italian 
poetry,  by  his  "  La  Fiera,"  a  comedy,  in  twenty-five  acts; 
and  "  La  Tancia,"  a  pastoral  comedy  which  has  given  to 
his  name  a  rank  among  the  Tuscan  literati.'  Many  sonnets 

*  Of  these  literary  compositions,  Boretti  has  given  the  following 
account : — 

"  While  the  academicians  della  Cnisca  were  compiling  their  dic- 
tionary', Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti  il  Giovine  writ  a  comedy  in  twenty- 
livs  .acts,  or  rather  fi\e  comedies  following  one  another,  entitled,  La 
Ficra ;  or,  the  Mart :  in  which  he  introduced  very  many  people,  each 
spealdng  of  his  own  trade,  in  order  to  furnish  the  academicians  with 
common  and  vulgar  words  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  writers.  This 
comedy  wa-  ptiuted  in  Florence,  by  Tartini  e  Franchi,  172G,  in  folio, 
wit}',  a  multitude  of  notes,  by  t'le  learned  abbot  Ar.tonmaria  Salvini. 

•'  La  Tan'.ui  Cvriimcdia  Z?'(f^«.7(',by  thosarue  Buonarroti,  was  printed 
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and  other  compositions  had  been  previously  publislied  by 
Giolito,  and  some  Avere  printed  in  his  lifetime,  and  com- 
mented on  with  the  most  extravagant  praise.  Yarchi, 
upon  one  of  them,  CXIT.  in  the  collection,  has  been  labo- 
riously diftuse;  and,  from  the  fullowing  letter,  IMichel 
Angelo  appears  to  have  felt  himself  much  flattered  by  the 
compliment.^ 

"  TO    M.  LUCA    MARTINI. 

"Magnificent  M.  Luca, — By  the  hand  of  M.  Barto- 
lommeo  Bettini  I  have  received  your  favour,  with  a  com- 
mentary on  one  of  my  sonnets.  The  sonnet,  indeed,  is 
mine,  but  the  commentary  is  from  above,  and  is  really 
admirable;  not  only  according  to  my  judgment,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  eminent  men,  and  in  particular  that 
of  M,  Donato  Giannotti,  who  is  never  tired  of  reading  it, 
and  "who  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you.  As  for  the 
sonnet,  I  know  well  enough  what  it  is;  but,  be  it  as  it 
may,  I  cannot  conceal  a  little  vain-glory  in  having  been 
the  occasion  of  so  excellent  and  learned  a  commentary, 
which  makes  me  feel  an  importance  that  does  not  belong 
to  me:  therefore  I  intreat  you  to  make  the  returns  that 
are  due  to  so  much  esteem,  respect,  and  politeness.  I 
intreat  you  to  do  this,  because  I  feel  my  own  unworthi- 
ness:  he  that  has  reputation  ought  not  to  tempt  fortune, 
for  it  is  better  to  be  stationary  than  to  fall  from  a  height. 
I  am  old,  and  death  has  deprived  me  of  juvenile  thoughts; 
and  he  who  does  not  know  what  old  age  is,  let  him  have 
patience  enough  to  wait  its  arrival,  and  then  he  will.  Re- 
member me  to  Yarchi  as  I  have  requested  you;  and  with 
the  highest  esteem  and  affection,  I  am,  ever  yours, 

"  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti." 

in  Florence,  by  Cosmio  Giunti,  lCli2,iu  quarto,  an  J  in  IGlo  in  octavo, 
and  reprinted  with  the  above  Fiera,  v.ith  notes  by  the  same  Sulviui. 
La  Fiera  is  in  •verse  of  different  metres ;  La  Traiicia  is  in  ottava 
rima,  and  in  the  dialect  of  the  Florentine  peasants  ;  and,  Ln  my  opinion, 
is  the  best  and  most  pleasing  comedy  in  our  language." — BarMi'a 
Italian  Library,  p.  12'2.     London,  1757. 

•  In  the  year  1726,  Bottari  printed,  in  Florence,  a  second  edition  of 
Michel  Angelo's  poems  in  12mo,  with  this  title,  Jiitne  di  Michelagnoio 
Buonarroti  il  Vecchio,  con  una  Lezione  di  Benedetto  Varchi,  e  dui^ 
di  Mario  Guiducci  sopra  di  esse. 
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He  was  eighty-one  years  of  age  when  he  composed  the 
sonnet  alluded  to,  which  he  sent  to  Vasari,  with  many 
others,  as  the  productions  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  the 
amusement  of  his  old  age.  On  the  authority  of  Condivi, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  Italian  poets  and 
orators,  and  composed  sonnets  before  the  accession  of 
Julius  II.,  who,  as  I  have  already  observed,  immediately 
on  his  being  advanced  to  the  pontificate,  sent  for  him  to 
Home,  and  employed  him  in  public  works:  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  wrote  at  very  different  periods,  as  subjects 
occurred  to  his  mind,  and  as  he  felt  disposed  to  imitate 
Petrarch.  In  some  instances  he  has  been  successful;  the 
love  sonnet  LXX.  in  the  collection  is  written  with  great 
facility,  and  some  of  his  religious  sonnets  show  that  he 
felt  the  rhythm  and  poetical  harmony  of  the  Italian 
language.  As  they  show,,  too,  the  religious  feeling  of 
!Micliel  Angelo's  mind,  I  have  therefore  translated  one 
of  them  into  prose,  that  it  may  be  more  generally  under- 
stood : 

"  TO  TOE  SUPREME  BEING. 

"  My  prayers  will  be  sweet  if  thou  lendest  me  virtue  to 
make  them  worthy  to  be  heard:  my  unfruitful  soil  cannot 
produce  virtue  of  itself.  Thou  knowest  i  seed,  and  how 
to  sow  it,  that  will  spring  up  in  the  mil  d  to  produce  just 
and  pious  works:  if  tuou  showest  him  not  the  hallowed 
path,  no  one  by  his  own  knowledge  can  follow  thee.  Pour 
thou  into  my  mind  the  thoughts  that  may  conduct  me  in 
thy  holy  steps,  and  endue  me  with  a  fervent  tongue,  that 
I  may  alway  praise,  exalt,  and  sing  thy  glory." 

The  following  translations  of  other  poems  will  be  ac- 
ceptable: - 

Alas!  a'as  I  the  mirror  which  tells  truth  to  all, 

Tells  me  that  I  am  old, 

And  -warns  me  of  my  fleeting  days: 

Thus  it  comes  to  him,  -who  loves  delay, 

As  now  'tis  come  to  me,  •whose  time  is  flown, 

And  like  nie,  finds  himself  in  years. 
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Altho'  Death  tread  upon  my  steps, 

I  neither  can  prepare,  repent,  nor  counsel  take. 

Enemy  to  myself, 

Nor  is  there  solace  to  be  found  in  sighs  or  lamentation: 

He  who  loses  time  can  know  no  greater  loss. 

In  retrospect,  alas !  alas  I 
I  do  no   find  in  all  the  time  that's  past, 
A  single  day  that  I  can  call  mine  own. 
Fallacious  hopes  and  vain  desires. 
With  every  varying  passion. 
Have  made  me  sensible  to  every  change, 
And  taught  me  how  to  know  the  human  heart. 
From  whence,  may  come  what  may,  and  be  no  longer  new^ 
Far  from  the  truth  I've  been. 
And  what  of  life  remains  is  now  o'ercast 
With  ills,  that  wait  on  life's  decline. 

Tired  I  go,  alas!  but  do  not  well  know  where. 
Fear  appals  me,  for  my  sand  is  run, 
And  winter's  frost  I  feel  through  all  my  limbs : 
Daily  I  see  my  frame  decay, 
Nor  would  it  aught  avail  to  see  it  not. 
On  my  hereafter  state.  Death  and  the  soul  hourly  dispute  ^ 
And  if  I  am  not  deceived. 

One  wills  that  I  should  go,  one  that  I  should  stay. 
Eternal  pun'       lent  is  mine 
If  aught  I  hav^  perverted,  or  misused  the  truth  ; 
But,  iu  thee,  O  Lord,  I  feel  my  hope  is  sure. 

He  who  knows  not  how  his  will  is  free 
Has  no  excuse  to  render,  and  no  gifts  to  share. 

FRAGMENT. 


And  sweet  it  is  to  see  in  summer  time 

The  daring  goats  upon  a  rocky  hill. 
Climb  here  and  there,  still  browzing  as  they  climb, 

■\Vhile,  far  below,  on  rugged  pipe  and  shrill 
The  Master  rents  his  pain  ;  or  homely  rhyme 
He  chaunts-,  now  changing  place,  now  standing  still; 
While  his  beloved,  cold  of  heart  and  stern  1 
Looks  from  the  shade  in  sober  unconcern. 
M 
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Nor  less  another  sight  do  I  ailmire, 

The  rural  family  round  their  hut  of  clay, 
Some  spread  the  table,  and  some  light  the  fire 

Beneath  the  household  Rock,'  in  open  day  ; 
The  ass's  colt  with  panniers  some  attire  ; 

Some  tend  the  bristly  hogs  with  fondling  playj 
This  with  delighted  heart  the  Old  Man  sees, 
Sits  out  of  doors,  and  suns  himself  at  ease. 

The  outward  image  speaks  the  inner  mind, 
Peace  without  hatred,  which  no  care  can  fret; 

Entire  contentment  in  their  plough  they  find. 
Nor  home  return  until  the  sun  be  set; 

No  bolts  they  have,  their  houses  are  resign'd 
To  Fortune — let  her  take  what  she  can  get. 

A  hearty  meal  then  crowns  the  happy  day, 

And  sound  sleep  follows  on  a  bed  of  hay. 

In  that  condition  Envy  is  unknown, 

And  Haughtiness  was  never  there  a  guest. 

They  only  crave  some  meadow  overgrown 
^Yitll  herbage  that  is  greener  than  the  rest; 

The  plough  's  a  sovereign  treasure  of  their  own  ; 
The  glittering  share,  the  gem  they  deem  the  bestj 

A  pair  of  panniers  serves  them  for  buffette ; 

Trenchers  and  porringers  for  golden  plate. 

O  Avarice  blind,  O  mean  and  base  desires 

Of  those  who  pass  the  gifts  of  Nature  by  I 
For  gold  alone  your  wretched  pride  aspires. 

Restless  for  gold  from  land  to  land  ye  fly  ; 
And  what  shall  quench  your  never-sated  fires. 

Ye  slaves  of  Envy,  Sloth,  and  Luxury, 
Who  think  not,  while  ye  plot  another's  wrong, 
"  Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long  ?" 

They  in  old  time  who  drank  the  streamlet  clear, 
And  fed  upon  the  fruits  which  Nature  sent. 

They  should  be  your  example,  should  appear 
Beacons  on  which  your  eyes  should  still  be  bent: 

*  "  Masso,"  in  the  original  poem,  is  a  large  stone,  set  up  on  the  out- 
side of  a  cottage  door  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fire  agaiflst  it ;  a 
common  practice  in  Italy. 
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O  listen  to  my  voice  with  willing  car : 

The  peasant  with  his  herds  enjoys  content, 

While  he  who  rules  the  world,  himself  uublest, 
Still  wants,  and  wishes,  and  is  not  at  rest. 

Wealth,  sad  at  heart  the  while,  and  full  of  dread, 

Goes  all  adorn'd  with  gems  and  gay  with  gold; 
And  every  cloud  which  passeth  overhead 

As  ominous  of  change  doth  she  behold  ; 
But  Poverty  her  happy  days  hath  led, 

Vcx'd  with  no  hope  to  have,  nor  fear  to  hold ; 
Amid  the  woods  in  homely  weeds  bedight 

She  knows  no  cares,  no  quarrels,  no  affright. 

Milk,  herbs,  and  water,  always  at  command, 

The  peasant  recks  not  of  superfluous  stores ; 
He  counts  his  gains  upon  his  callous  hand, 

No  other  bocik  is  needed  for  his  scores : 
Troubled  with  no  accounts  of  ships  or  land, 

No  usurer's  guiles  he  suffers  and  deplores ; 
lie  knows  not  in  the  world  that  such  things  be, 

Nor  vainly  strives  with  fortune,  no,  not  he 

If  the  cow  calved,  and  if  the  yearling  grew. 

Enough  for  all  his  wishes  fortune  yields: 
He  honours  God,  and  fears  and  loves  him  too  ; 

His  prayers  are  for  his  flocks  and  herds  and  fields  ; 
The  doubt,  the  how,  the  why,  that  fearful  crew, — 

Disturb  not  him,  whom  his  low  station  shields, 
And  favoured  for  his  simple  truth  by  Heaven, 

The  little  thrit  he  humbly  asks,  is  given. 

Of  the  sonnets,  religion  and  love  are  the  prevailing 
subjects.  Ill  the  former  Michel  Angelo  is  sometimes  very- 
successful;  in  the  latter  he  is  either  monotonous  or  quaint; 
a  jargon  of  Platonism  and  crude  metaphysical  divinity, 
acquired  from  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  times,  with  little 
mind  and  no  sensibility,  supply  the  place  of  real  feeling. 
He  "wlio  only  imagines  that  he  loves  is  sure  to  be  mistaken; 
and  that  which  is  worthless  to  himself,  is  still  more  cold 
and  insipid  to  others. 

From  the  facts  I  have  stated,  and  the  opinions  founded 
Ji  2 
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upon  data  wliicli  I  believe  to  be  true,  it  would  be  useless  to 
multiply  words  in  summing  up  the  character  of  this  great 
man.  All  short  modes  of  defining  complicated  powers  are 
fallacious,  however  dexterously  language  may  be  employed 
to  give  antithesis  the  force  of  wit  or  the  air  of  profound 
sagacity.  By  studying  his  works  alone  Michel  Angelo  is 
thoroughly  to  be  known.  His  genius  was  vast  and  wild, 
by  turns  extravagant  and  capricious,  rarely  to  be  implicitly 
followed,  but  always  to  be  studied  with  advantage.  Those 
who  have  hitherto  taken  him  for  their  guide,  seized  what 
came  within  the  sphere  of  gross  representation,  and  cari- 
cature was  the  only  result  of  their  feeble  efforts.  Eccen- 
tricity, not  borrowed  from  nature,  nor  the  result  of  feeling, 
may  for  a  time  astonish  vulgar  minds;  but  that  which  is 
like  nothing  that  can  be  seen  or  understood,  will  perish 
with  the  author,  by  whatever  ingenious  means  it  may  be 
made  to  assail  the  public  taste.  Sprangher  and  Goltzius 
have  been  long  dead;  and  wherever  such  artists  may  arise, 
they  will  now  no  longer  serve  to  disgrace  the  genius  of 
Michel  Angelo,  who  has  been  but  too  often  censured  for 
their  extravagance. 
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PRINCIPAL  WORKS  OF  MICHEL  ANGELO, 

IN    SCULPTUnE,    PAIN'TIXG,    DESIGN, 
AND  ABCHITECTUKE. 


^ciilpturt. 

I.  Bacchus,  in  the  Florence  Gallery. — There  is  a  cast 
of  this  statue  in  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  in 
Privy  Gardens,  brought  into  this  country  by  that  noble- 
man when  he  established  his  academy  in  London,  in  the 
year  1758.  Mr.  Wilton  made  a  copy  of  it  in  marble  for 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  which  is  now  at  Sion  House. 
It  is  larger  than  nature,  and  has  the  character  and  ex- 
pression of  youth  under  the  influence  of  wine. 

II.  La  Pieta,  in  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. — Of  tliis  subject 
there  is  an  old  print  with  this  inscription,  dolor   mevs 

SVPER     DOLOREM    IN    ME     COR,    MEVM     MCERENS.       MICHEL 

AKG.  B.  Pinxit  Horace,  and  the  engraver's  monogram.  It 
is  more  stiflf  and  formal  in  its  style  of  design,  and  was 
probably  an  earlier  composition  than  the  group  in  St. 
Peter's,  and,  agreeably  to  the  inscription,  might  have  been 
originally  executed  in  painting;  as  it  is  the  only  print  I 
have  ever  seen,  where  the  name  of  Michel  Angelo  is  put 
as  the  painter,  except  to  the  compositions  in  this  work, 
which  ai'e  enumerated  under  that  head. 
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III.  David,  in  tlie  Piazza  del  Grand  Duca,  in  Florence. 

— The  sum  iliohcl  Aiigelo  received  for  this  piece  of 
sculpture  was  four  hundred  ducats.  The  block  of  marble 
wai)  nine  braccia  long  (16  feet,  6  inches,)  and  the  statue 
is  of  the  same  height:  on  the  top  and  at  the  base,  the  rude 
surface  of  the  marble  still  remains. 

IV.  Christ,  in  the  church  of  S.  JNIaria  Sopra  Minerva, 
in  Rome. — From  the  devotion  paid  to  this  statue,  as  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  marble  of  the  feet 
was  so  worn  that  they  are  now  protected  by  brass  sandals. 

V.  The  Monument  of  Duke  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
in  the  new  sacristy  of  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in 
Florence. 

VI.  The  Monument  of  Duke  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
in  the  new  sacristy  of  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in 
Florence. — When  these  monuments  were  first  exposed  to 
public  view,  they  were  universally  admired;  and  the  epi- 
gram of  Giovanni  Strozzi  on  the  figure  of  Kight  in  that 
of  the  duke  Giuliano  de'  INIedici,  is  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  Michel  Angelo's  poemSj  with  his  reply. 

La  notte  che  tu  vedi  in  si  dolci  atti 

Dormir,  fu  da  un  Angelo  scolpita. 
In  questo  sasso,  e  percbe  dorme,  ha  vita: 

Destala  se  nol  credi,  e  parleratti. 

"Night,  whom  you  see  so  sweetly  sleeping  in  this  stone, 
■was  by  an  angel  carved,  and  though  sleeping,  lives:  if 
you  believe  me  not,  awake  her  with  a  sudden  shake,  and 
she  will  speak." 

To  this,  Michel  Angelo  wrote  the  following  rejdy: 

Grato  m't'i  sonno,  e  piii  lesser  di  sasso, 
Mentre  che'l  danno,  e  la  vergogna  dura: 

Non  veder,  non  sentir  ni"c  gran  ventura, 
Peru  non  mi  destar,  deli  parla  basso. 

"  It  were  well  to  sleep,  but  better  to  be  a  stone,  while 
shame  is  shameless,  and  while  crimes  bear  sway;  not  to 
be  sensible  is  my  good  fortune,  therefore  rouse  me  not, 
but  speak  low." 
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VIT.  La  Madonna,  in  the  new  sacristy  of  the  cliurch 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  in  Florence. — This  piece  of  sculpture  is 
placed  between  two  statues  of  St.  Cosimo  and  Damiano, 
by  Angelo  ISIontorsoli  and  Eaffaello  di  Montelupo,  in  the 
same  sacristy,  occupying  one  side.  Of  this  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, Condivi,  in  praise  of  it,  says,  it  is  better  to  be  silent 
than  to  say  little. 

VIIL  IX,  X.  Religion.  Moses.  Virtue. —  These 
three  statues  make  a  part  of  the  monument  of  Julius  II., 
in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincolo.  The  emblematical 
figure  of  Religion,  in  the  act  of  adoration,  Vasari  calls 
Rachel;  and  the  other,  with  a  mirror,  emblematical  of 
Virtue  and  Prudence,  he  calls,  by  the  name  of  her  sister, 
Leah. 

XL  XII.  XIII.  Slaves. — These  three  figures,  repre- 
senting slaves,  were  intended  to  have  surrounded  the  base 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Julius  II.,  as  caryatides,  agreeably 
to  the  original  design. 

Two  of  them,  now  in  France,  were  given  by  Michel 
Angelo  to  Robert  Strozzi,  and  by  him  to  Francis  I.,  who 
afterwards  gave  them  to  the  constable  Montmorency. 
In  the  reign  of  Loviis  XIII.  cardinal  Richelieu  made 
himself  master  of  them,  and  placed  them  in  his  chateau; 
afterwai'ds  they  descended  to  the  marshal  Richelieu,  who 
removed  them  to  Paris,  and  placed  them  in  his  gai'den. 
L^pon  his  death,  the  widow  removed  them  to  a  house  she 
inhabited  in  the  Fauxbourg  de  Roule;  when  she  left  that 
residence,  they  were  neglected,  and  put  into  the  stables 
with  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  in  the  year  1793,  on 
being  put  up  to  sale  by  brokers,  M.  Lenoir,  the  founder 
of  the  Musee  des  Monumens  Francais,  interfered  in  be- 
half of  the  nation,  and  through  his  means  they  remain  in 
that  repository. 

The  third  figure,  is  one  of  four  that  support  the  roof 
of  a  grotto  in  the  Boboli  Gardens  in  Florence,  and,  though 
in  a  rude  state,  the  others  are  still  more  imperfect.  The 
figure  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  chapel,  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  de- 
signed for  this  monument;  and  I  have  seen  a  model  of  it 
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in  terra- cotta,  said  to  be  by  Michel  Angelo.  In  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  Florence,  there  is  a  group  of  two 
figures  in  marble  unfinished,  to  which  Vasari  gives  the 
name,  "  La  Vittoria."  The  eomposition  is  in  a  very  bad 
style,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  designed  I  am  ignorant; 
but  by  some  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  intended  also  to 
form  a  part  of  this  monument. 

Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross,  in  the  cathedral 
in  Florence. — This  group  was  the  last  work  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  It  was  after- 
wards brought  from  Rome,  and  in  the  year  1723  placed 
where  it  now  is,  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar  in  the  cathe- 
dral, by  Cosmo  III.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany;  and  with 
his  permission  the  following  inscription  was  placed  under 
it,  by  the  senator  Buonarroti: — 

Postremum  Michaelis  Angeli  Bonarotae  opus 

Quamvis  ab  artifice  ob  vitium  marmoris  neglectum, 

Eximium  tamen  artis  canona 

Cosmus  III.  Mag.  Dux  Etruriae 

Roma  jam  advectum  hie  p.  i.  anno 

CIO,  locc,  xxn. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  group,  IMichcl 
Angelo  had  employed  much  time  on  another,  upon  a 
larger  scale,  which  he  spoiled  and  laid  aside;  for  this  he 
was  afterwards  offered  200  golden  crowns  (100/.  sterling) 
in  its  mutilated  and  imperfect  state,  by  Francesco  Bandini, 
who  was  desirous  to  have  it  finished  by  a  sculptor  of  the 
name  of  Tiberio  Calcagni :  this  offer  ^Michel  Angelo  gene- 
rously refused,  and  made  him  a  present  of  it,  with  the 
model,  that  it  might  be  finislied  agreeably  to  the  original 
design,  1jut  the  death  of  Bandini  prevented  the  completion 
of  the  work. —  Vasari,  tom.  iii.,  p.  283. 

The  authors  of  the  "  Trattato  della  Pittura,  &c.  da  un 
Theologo  e  da  un  Pittore,"  p.  210,  mention  two  groups  of 
this  subject:  one  of  them  was  found  buried  in  an  apart- 
ment under  ground,  and  about  the  year  1650  publicly 
seen  in  a  sliop  in  Rome;  the  other  stood  in  cardinal  Ban- 
dini's  garden  on  Monte  Cavallo.  This  latter  was  probably 
the  same  I  have  just  mentioned.     From  these  two  unfi- 
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nislied  works  Taddeo  ZuccLero  made  drawings,  and  intro- 
duced them  into  two  pictures  which  he  painted  in  Rome, 
for  tlie  church  of  the  Madonna  de'  Monte,  and  the  Pietk 
del  Consolato  de'  Fiorentini. 

In  tlie  Florence  gallery  there  is  a  rude  block  of  marble, 
by  Michel  Angelo,  intended  to  be  a  bust  of  Brutus,  and 
is  more  remarkable  for  this  distich  by  cardinal  Bembo, 
than  for  any  merit  of  its  own — 

Dum  bruti  effigiem  ducit  de  Marmore  sculptor, 
In  mentem  sceleris  venit,  et  abstinuit. 

Michel  Angelo  attempted  to  restore  the  arm  of  the 
LaOcoon ;  but  not  feeling  himself  competent  to  the  under- 
taking, left  it  unfinished.  This  fragment  is  also  in  the 
Florence  gallery. 

Of  this  celebrated  group  Baccio  Bandinelli  made  a  copy 
in  marble  of  the  same  size,  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
surpassed  the  original;  but  he  was  alone  in  that  opinion. 
Titian  caricatured  it,  by  drawing  three  monkeys  in  the 
same  action.  And  when  Michel  Angelo  was  asked  what 
he  thought  of  it,  he  replied,  "  He  who  follows  must  be 
behind;  and  he,  who  of  himself  does  not  know  how  to  do 
well,  cannot  avail  himself,  to  any  effect,  of  the  abilities  of 
others."  Vasari,  tom.  iii.  p.  318.  This  observation  only 
applies  to  his  talents  as  a  sculptor;  for  his  best  designs 
rank  him,  for  composition,  with  the  first  artists  Italy  has 
produced:  yet,  as  a  man,  he  was  so  generall}'  disliked,  that 
when  he  heard  himself  ill  spolien  of,  he  used  to  reply,  *•'  It 
is  no  matter,  we  are  only  quit,  for  I  never  speak  well  of 
any  one." 

During  the  time  Michel  Angelo  was  employed  by  Leo 
X.  to  procure  marble  in  the  quarries  of  Carrara  for  the 
faQade  of  S.  Lorenzo,  he  raised  a  large  block  to  make  a 
group  of  Hercules  destroying  Cacus,  intending  to  place  it 
in  the  Piazza  with  his  statue  of  David;  and  at  his  leisure, 
during  this  pontificate,  he  made  many  designs  and  differ- 
ent models  of  that  subject:  but,  on  the  death  of  Leo,  Cle- 
ment VII.  employed  him  about  works  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  to  honour  the  INledici  family;  and  Baccio  Ban- 
dinelli obtained  the  marble  to  execute  a  similar  composition. 
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After  he  had  begun  to  work  upon  it>  the  revolution  Oi 
l.')27  obliged  him  to  leave  Florence,  and  the  government 
commissioned  IMichel  Angelo  to  finish  it:  upon  which  he 
made  a  new  design  of  Samson  destroying  two  Philis- 
tine?, adapted  to  the  then  state  of  the  marble.  The  siege 
of  Florence,  however,  prevented  his  proceeding  further 
than  making  tlie  model;  and  Bandinelli,  by  order  of  the 
pope,  completed,  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
sculpture  from  his  own  design. —  Vita  di  Baccio  Bandi- 
nelli, torn.  ii.  p.  585.  Of  this  group  of  three  figures  there 
is  a  plaster  cast,  probably  from  the  original  model,  as  I 
have  seen  an  old  print  of  the  same  composition  subscribed 
with  Michel  Angelo's  name. 

iSainting. 

I.  Holy  Family. — This  picture  is  preserved  in  the  Flo- 
rence gallery,  and  is  the  only  easel-picture  remaining  by 
Michel  Angelo  that  can  be  authenticated.  It  has  never 
been  engraved. 

II. — Jupiter  and  Leda. — This  picture  was  painted 
{a  tempera)  about  the  year  1 529,  and  given  to  Antonio 
Mini,  who  Avas  an  assistant  to  Michel  Angelo,  with 
two  cases  of  models,  and  many  very  valuable  cartoons 
and  designs,  all  of  which  he  took  into  France  after  the 
siege  of  Florence  in  the  year  1530.  He  sold  the  pic- 
ture to  Francis  I.  for  three  hundred  golden  crowns,  (150/. 
sterling),  Armenini,  lib.  iii.  p.  216.  It  was  placed  in  the 
palace  of  Fontainbleau,  but  it  is  now  not  to  be  found  in 
France,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed.  In  the 
year  1584,  the  cartoon  was  preserved  in  the  villa  of 
Bernardo  Vecchietti,  near  Florence.  Il  Riposo  di  Borg- 
hini. 

Of  this  composition  there  are  many  prints.     The  best 
I  have  seen  has  the  following  inscription,  but  without  any 
date  or  engraver's  name:   "  Michael  Angelus  inventor." 
"  Formosa  hacc  Lacda  est:  cignus  fit  Jupiter:  illam 
Comprimit:  hoc  geminum  (qiiis  credat)  parturit  ovum, 
Ex  illo  gemiui  Pollux,  cum  Castore  fratres 
Ex  isto  erumpens  Helene  pulcherrima  prodit." 
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III.  The  Ceiling  ov  the  Sistine  Chapel.  —  The 
ceiling  is  171  palms  8  inches  long,  and  59  palms  5  inclies 
wide,  whicli  in  English  numbers  v.'ould  be  125  feet  9 
inches,  by  43  feet  6  inches. 

la  the  year  1798,  from  an  accidental  explosion  of  gun- 
powder in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  concussion  was  so 
great  as  to  shake  down  some  of  the  plaster  from  the 
ceiling,  and  a  figure  seated  on  a  pedestal  was  destroyed, 
except  the  head  and  feet. 

Whether  any  fragments  of  the  original  cartoons  for  this 
stupendous  work  remain,  I  havt  not  learnt;  but  it  is 
probable  that  some  may  yet  be  found  in  Italy,  as  they 
were  highly  valued,  and  taken  great  care  of  by  those  who 
cultivated  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  we  are  informed,  both  by  Vasari  and  Borghini,  that 
the  celebrated  Bernardo  Vecchiette  was  in  possession  of 
some  pieces,  comprehending  academic  figures  and  prophets. 

The  original  sum  Michel  Angelo  was  to  have  had  for 
painting  the  whole  chapel  was  fifteen  thousand  ducats, 
but  for  the  ceiling  he  only  received  three  thousand. 

IV.  The  Last  Judgment, — From  this  picture  there 
are  numerous  prints.  In  my  OAvn  collection  I  have  eleven 
different  engravings  of  it,  but  amongst  the  most  important 
ai*e  one  by  Gio.  Mantuano  on  ten  plates,  and  a  small  print 
by  Martin  Rota.  Parts  of  the  picture  have  been  engraved 
by  Domenico  Fiorentino,  and  these  prints  have  more 
breadth  of  manner,  and  are  more  in  the  style  of  the 
original,  than  those  of  any  other  engraver. 

The  height  of  the  pictuie  is  74  palms  6  inches,  and  the 
width  59  palms  6  inches.  In  English  measure,  54  feet  6 
inches,  by  43  feet  G  inches,  and  occupies  the  v/hole  of  the 
wall  at  the  end  of  the  chapel  over  the  altar. 

Gori  says,  that  the  original  drawing  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment was  preserved  in  a  cabinet  in  the  gallery  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany. — Annotazzioni  alia  vita  dl  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarroti  da  Condivi,  p.  116,  sec.  liii. 

V.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. — The  only  i)rint  I 
have  seen  from  this  picture  was  published  by  Antonio 
Salamanca,  and,  from  the  monogram,  appeal's  to  have  been 
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engraved  by  Nicolo  Beatrici.    It  lias  this  inscription  upon 

it:   MICH.  ANG.  PINXIT  IN  VATICANO.  EX.  TYPIS  ANT.  SALA- 
MANCAE. 

VI.  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter. — The  best  engraving 
from  this  picture  is  by  Giovanni  Batista  de'  CavaUere. 
It  is  rather  hirger  than  the  print  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul 

Bottai'i  says,  tliere  were  some  studies  for  this  picture 
by  Michel  Angelo,  finished  with  great  care,  in  the  Farnese 
palace,  but  removed  from  thence  to  Naples  in  the  year  1759, 
by  order  of  the  king. 

These  ai"e  all  the  pictures  by  Michel  Angelo  recorded 
by  his  contemporary  biographers.  In  the  house  of  his 
descendants  in  Florence,  there  is  a  Holy  Family,  which  is 
preserved  as  an  original  picture;  and  in  the  Florence 
gallery  there  was  a  small  picture  of  the  Fetes,  said  to  be 
by  ]\Iichel  Angelo;  but  without  better  authority  than 
tradition,  or  common  report,  its  authenticity  may  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Authenticated  by  Vasari,  Bottari's  Edition,  "ifo,  mdccls.. 

I.  Cartoon  of  the  Battle  op  Pisa. — Three  figures 
of  this  cartoon  were  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  with  a 
landscape  back-ground,  in  the  year  lolO,  which  date  is 
on  the  print.  In  the  year  1524,  Agostino  Veneziano 
engraved  five  figures,  with  this  inscription,  a.  v.  mdxxiiii. 
Micliel  A?iffclas  Bonarotits  Florentinus  i7iventor.  This 
print  has  also  a  landscape  back-ground,  but  not  to  corres- 
pond with  the  former,  nor  to  Vasai-i's  description;  so  that 
most  probably  these  back-grounds  were  added  by  the  en- 
gravers. 

These  two  prints,  and  the  small  chiar'-oscuro  picture  at 
Ilolkham,  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  celebrated  com- 
position of  the  Battle  of  Pisa.  This  group  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  part  of  that  cartoon,  but  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  was  i-epresented  by  the  fighting  of 
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cavalry,  probably  introduced  in  the  distance. — "  Inllniti 
combattendo  a  cavallo  cominciare  la  zutfa."  Tom.  ii. 
p.  722.  torn.  iii.  p.  209. 

In  the  year  lo84,  when  Borghini  published  Ids  work 
entitled,  II  Riroso  de  pensiej-i  e  delle  noje,  a  piece  of  the 
original  cartoon  was  preserved  in  the  villa  of  Bernardo 
Vecchietti,  near  Florence. 

II.  Christ  on  the  Mount. — This  design  was  given  to 
Cosmo  III.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  after  the  death  of 
Michel  Angelo,  by  his  great  nephew  Leonardo  Buonarroti. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  311. 

There  is  nc  print  of  it. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  in  his  collection  a  drawing  of 
the  figure  of  Christ  praying,  from  this  composition.  Avhich 
he  supposed  to  be  by  Michel  Angelo,  and  from  it  he  bor- 
rowed the  general  action  of  the  hands,  for  his  profile 
porti-ait  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

III.  Annunciation. — "  Hail,  thou  art  highly  favoured, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee:  blessed  art  thou  among  women." 
St.  Lnhe,  ch.  i.  ver.  28. 

This  composition  was  designed  by  Michel  Angelo  for 
the  cardinal  di  Cesis,  and  painted  by  Marcello  Yenusti, 
for  his  chapel,  called  "  La  Cappella  di  marmo,"  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  in  Rome.  Tom.  iii. 
p.  311. 

This  picture  has  been  since  removed,  and  in  its  stead 
there  is  one  by  Carlo  Cesi,  a  scholar  of  Pietro  da  Cortona: 
where  it  is  at  present  I  have  not  learnt. 

Five  compositiojis  made  for  Messer  Tommaso  dc*  Cai-alier* 

jjiugue  of 

lY.    Annunciation.— This   def^'^church  of  Santa 

Marcellv)  Yejuisti,  and  is  now  in  tL^on  the  shaft  of  the 

of  St.    Giovanni  in  Laterano.       ,"sa,    quanto  sangue 

There  is  a  very  bad  print  from  t 

published  in  Rome,  1726.     The  ct,  with  the  date  1579, 

by  Dante  as  a  ba=so-relievo,  in  hi^ALCAVi    solus,    from 

to  ha\e  been  the  prototype  of  thi:>raver.     It  is  a  very 

There  is  a  basso-relievo  of  thij.      Tom.  iii.  p.  314. 
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in  tlie  church  of  Santa  Maria,  in  Trastevere,  in  Rome, 
but  the  sculptor  is  not  known. 

V.  Fall  of  Phaeton. — This  design  was  painted  in 
oil  colours  by  Checchino  Salviali,  and  engraved  on  crystal 
by  Valerio  Vicentino:  there  are  also  several  prints  of  this 
composition;  the  best  I  have  seen  has  this  inscription, 
MICH.  ANG.  FLOR.  iNv.,  witliout  any  engraver's  name. — 
Tom.  ii.  p.  401,  et  iii.  p.  309. 

VI.  Rape  of  Ganymede. — Giulio  Clovio  copied  this 
composition  in  miniature  for  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  picture  was  preserved  in  the  Pitti  palace,  in 
Florence.  In  the  palace  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  at 
]vensington,  there  was  formerly  a  large  oil  picture  of  this 
subject,  probably  painted  by  some  contemporary  artist. 
There  are  also  many  prints  of  it,  but  one,  executed  much 
better  than  the  rest,  has  this  inscription,  ganymedes 
JuvENis  TROJANUS  RAPTUS  A  JOVE. —  Toni.  iii.  p.  309,  449. 

VII.  TiTYUS. — This  design  has  been  copied  in  a  gem, 
and  given  by  Spence  in  his  Pol }/ metis ;  there  is  a  large 
basso-relievo  of  it  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  in  Rome.  It 
has  also  been  published  Avith  a  landscape  back -ground,  by 
Antonio  Salamanca,  with  this  inscription,  tityus  gigas  a 

VULTURE  DIVERSISQUE  POENIS  LACERATUS. 

To  this  subject  I  have  given  the  name  of  Tityus,  from 
its  being  repeatedly  adopted  by  Vasari  in  both  editions  of 
his  work,  although  that  of  Prometheus  would  seem  to  be 
more  proper;  since  no  circumstance  is  introduced  to  de- 
note the  character  of  a  giant;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Vulture  (which  no  mythological  authority  has  made  larger 
''n^^  *he  size  of  nature),  reduces  the  figure  even  below  the 
'^''"'^"*""  -  ^  ■: '^fe.~Tom.  iu.  p.  309. 

hJJV'  ^,'\^^^^^"A  j^j  PcTTi.— Of  this  composition  I 

iia\e  two  old  nnnt^'  tl    ,         ■         •  •     •        .     • 

•^^rr^       D         P"'!^s,  tlg^ggj.  jjjjg  ti„g  inscription,  mich. 

Ti,        xi         1        ,       'it.  Lnfreni  rormis  HomcB.  lo53. 

I  hese  throe  last  desi"^  ^-     i     •     i  i,    -tr 

1.;=  «,.-*  ^■^■  ^  ,  =ns  are  particularized  by  Vasari  m 
his  hi=t  edition  of  lo50,,^itl,  the  highest  commendation. 
— .rent  in.  p.  g^g,  ^ 

Messer  Tommaso  de'  H^valieri  was  a  particular  friend 
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of  Michel  Angelo,  and  possessed  many  of  his  sketches, 
studies,  and  drawings,  of  various  kinds^.  After  his  death, 
his  family  sohl  the  collection  for  five  hundred  crowns  to 
the  cardinal  Farncse,  as  would  appeal-  from  a  marginal 
note  in  the  Giunti  edition  of  Vasari,  preserved  in  the 
Corsini  Lihrary  in  Rome. 

Three  compositions  made  for  the  marchioness  of  Pescara. 

IX,  Christ,  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the 
"Well. — "  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst 
again:  but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him,  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life." — St.  John,  ch.  vi.  ver.  13,  14. 

There  is  an  old  print  from  this  design,  Avith  this  in- 
scription.— A.  Lef.  Formis,  torn.  iii.  p.  315. 

X.  The  CrvUCiFixiON. — "  And  at  the  ninth  hour  Jesus 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Eloi,  Eloi,  Lama  sabach- 
thani?"     St.  Mark,  ch.  xv.  ver.  34.  ' 

Of  this  composition  there  was  a  small  picture  in  the 
Cavalieri  palace  in  Rome,  painted  by  Marcello  Venusti. 
There  is  also  an  old  print  of  it,  but  the  only  one  I  have 
has  no  inscription.      Tom.  iii.  p.  314. 

XL  Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross. — This 
subject  has  also  been  painted  by  Mai-cello  Venusti:  and 
there  are  several  prints  of  it.  One  by  Giulio  Bonasoni, 
1546.  Another  with  a  slight  variation,  dated  1547,  with, 
the  monogram  of  Nicolo  Beatrici.  The  peculiar  cross  in 
the  back-ground  represents  one  which  was  carried  in 
Florence,  in  a  religious  procession,  in  the  great  plague  of 
1348,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce.  In  the  original  drawing,  upon  the  shaft  of  the 
Cross,  was  printed,  non  ve  si  pensa,  quanto  sangue 
costa. 

There  is  another  print  of  this  subject,  with  the  date  1579, 
with  this  inscription,  torcular  calcavi  solus,  from 
Isaiah,  probably  chosen  by  the  engraver.  It  is  a  very 
inferior  print  to  either  of  the  others.      Tom,  iii.  p.  314. 
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Designs  jniinted  by  Sebastiano  del   Piombo   and  Jacopo 
da  Puntonno. 

XII.  Christ  scourged. — This  composition  was  made 
for  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  and  painted  by  him  in  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  wliere  it  still  remains  in 
good  preservation.      Tom.  ii.  p.  471. 

XIII.  Dead  Christ. — This  design  was  made  by  Michel 
Angelo  for  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  Avho  painted  it  for  an 
altar  in  a  private  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  in 
Viterbo,  where  the  picture  now  is.      Tom.  ii.  p.  470. 

Of  this  composition  there  is  no  print. 

XIV.  Yenus  and  Cupid. — The  cartoon  of  this  pic- 
ture was  drawn  by  Michel  Angelo  in  charcoal,  and  highly 
finished,  for  his  friend  Bartolommeo  Bettini,  to  whom  he 
presented  it.  It  was  painted  in  oil  colours  by  Jacopo  da 
Puntormo  for  the  same  person. 

This  picture  was  brought  to  England  in  the  year  1734, 
and  offered  to  sale  for  five  hundred  pounds,  and,  from  the 
interest  it  excited,  Hogarth  satirized  it  in  his  Analysis  of 
Beauty.  There  is  a  copy  or  duplicate  of  it  in  Kensington 
palace. 

Blichel  Angelo  made  a  design  for  the  !Marchese  del 
Vasto,  of  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Gar- 
den, commonly  called,  Noli  me  tanr/ere,  which  was  also 
painted  by  Jacopo  da  Puntormo;  and  Michel  Angelo,  when 
he  saw  the  picture,  said,  that  nothing  could  be  executed 
more  to  his  satisfaction.      Tom.  ii.  p.  645  et  662. 

These  are  all  the  historical  designs  by  Michel  Angelo 
enumerated  by  Vasari  or  Condivi. 

Des'igns  hy  Michel  Angelo,  on  the  authority  of  old  Prints 
or  Pictures,  engraved  or  painted  by  /neii  contemporary 
toith  himself. 

I.  Holy  Family. — There  are  three  old  prints  of  this 
subject,  with  a  slight  variation  in  each.  In  the  Borghese 
palace,  in  Rome,  is  a  small  picture  of  this  composition, 
painted  by  Marcello  Venusti. 
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II.  St.  Jerom. — There  is  an  old  print  of  this  design, 
which  appears,  from  the  folloAving  inscription  on  it,  to 
have  been  engraved  after  a  picture  by  Mai'cello  Venusti, 

M.    AXG.    IN.    MARCEL.    TIN.       Seb.  CI.  liefj.  do.  iucid.    ROM^ 

M.u.  Lvii.  con  privilegio.  It  was  pubUshed  by  Antonio 
Lafrcrii  Sequino,  who,  with  Antonio  Sahmianca,  pubH?hed 
the  greatest  number  of  the  prints  engraved  after  Michel 
Angelo's  works.  There  is  an  engraving  of  this  subject, 
with  a  grand  landscape  back-ground,  subscribed  Michael 
Angelus  invin.  Ronui.  There  is  also  another  print,  smaller 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  in  which  the  back-ground  is 
varied,  so  that  it  is  most  probable  the  figure  is  the  only 
part  of  the  original  design. 

III.  Virgin  and  Child,  from  an  original  picture  by 
Marcello  Venusti,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  cardinal 
Albani,  now  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Cosway,  Esq. 
This  small  picture  is  most  beautifully  painted,  and  the 
subordinate  parts  executed  with  all  the  taste  and  elegance 
of  the  Flemish  school.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  point- 
ing out  this  example  of  the  abilities  of  Marcello  Venusti, 
because,  without  the  best  works  of  a  master  be  seen,  no 
correct  estimation  can  be  formed  of  his  merit,  or  of  the 
state  of  the  art  in  his  time:  and  this  is  the  more  important, 
as  the  number  of  worthless  pictures  at  all  times  in  circu- 
lation under  the  auspices  of  distinguished  names,  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  produce  incorrect  and  fallacious 
opinions. 

Vasari  has  given  a  short  account  of  this  artist,  though 
he  was  living  when  he  published  his  work;  and  as  I  have 
had  occasion  frequently  to  mention  his  name,  a  translation 
of  that  account  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

"  Marcello  Venusti  was  born  at  Mantua,  lolo;  he  was  a 
scholar  of  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  worked  with  him  many 
years,  and  acquired  a  distinguished  name.  He  has  since 
painted  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Spirito,  with  the  portrait  of  the  founder, 
who  also  built  the  walls  of  the  church.  The  portrait  is  very 
like,  and  the  altar-piece  extremely  beautiful.  From  the 
excellence  of  this  work,  a  friar  of  the  order  "  del  Piombo" 
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commissioned  him  to  paint  in  fresco,  in  S.  Maria  della 
Pace,  over  the  door  leading  to  tlie  convent,  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors,  which  is  beautifully  executed. 
He  has  now  abandoned  large  works,  being  more  delighted, 
as  he  always  has  been,  to  paint  portraits  and  s^mall  pictures, 
of  which  he  has  done  an  infinite  number,  and  among  them 
some  portraits  of  Paul  III.  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  ac- 
curately like.  He  has  also  made  an  infinite  number  of 
small  pictures  from  the  designs  of  IVIichel  Angelo;  among 
others,  the  whole  composition  of  the  Last  Judgment,  from 
the  original  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  which  is  an  extraordi- 
nary work,  executed  with  the  utmost  skill.  For  truth  of 
representation  in  small  pictures,  nothing  can  be  desired 
better  than  MarccUo's  works:  hence,  that  most  accom- 
plished gentleman,  Messer  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri,  w^itb 
whom  he  was  always  a  favourite,  commissioned  him  to 
paint  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin,  for  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  from  a  design  by  Michel  An- 
gelo, of  which  he  has  made  a  fine  picture.  Leonardo 
Buonarroti,  his  nephew,  afterwards  gave  the  original  de- 
sign to  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  with  some  drawings  of 
architecture  and  fortification,  and  other  precious  things. 
Of  Marcello,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  since  he  has  applied 
himself  to  small  works,  he  has  truly  executed  them  with 
extreme  and  incredible  patience."' —  Vasari,  torn.  iii.  454. 

IV.  Jeremiah. — This  was  probably  a  sketch  for  the 
same  subject  Michel  Angelo  afterwards  painted  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  Sistine  chapel.  The  oldest  print  of  this  com- 
position is  engraved  by  Niccolo  Beatrici,  1547. 

V.  Christ  healing  the  Sick. — "  When  the  sun  wan 
setting,  all  they  that  had  any  sick  with  divers  diseases, 
brought  them  unto  him;  and  he  laid  his  hands  on  every 
one  of  them,  and  healed  them." — St.  Luke,  iv.  40. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  compositions  intended  for 
the  Sistine  chapel,  if  the  original  plan  had  been  carried 
into  execution,  of  ornamenting  the  side  walls  with  pic- 

'  This  account  was  published  irjCS,  and  Marcello  Venusti  died 
1576.     His  life  has  been  written  by  Eidolfi. 
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tures  by  Michel  Angelo.     There  is  an  old  print  of  this 
design,  engraved  by  Ferando  Berteli,  1566. 

VI.  Holy  Family. — Of  this  design  there  is  a  print 
engraved  by  Philip  Sericcus  and  published  by  Antonio 
Lafrerii,  in  Rome,  1565. 

VII.  Christvs,  semel  pro  Peccatis  Nostris, 
MoRTvvs  EST. — This  conaposition  appears  to  have  been 
intended  for  an  altar.  There  is  a  scarce  print  of  it 
published  or  engraved  by  Antonio  Salamanca  (Ant.  Sola, 
cxcudebat)  without  a  date.  Salamanca  was  a  considerable 
printseller  in  Italy  (1540),  and  pubHshed,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  many  of  the  -works  engraved  after  Michel 
Angelo;  but  with  connoisseurs  it  is  not  certain  whether 
lie  himself  ever  engraved.  At  tliis  period  engraving, 
printing,  and  print-selling  were  often  united  in  the  same 
person;  and  it  is  difficult,  by  the  Latin  word  succeeding 
the  proper  name,  to  know  precisely  what  meaning  was 
intended;  but  in  this  instance,  the  preter-imperfect  tense 
being  used  would  seem  to  imply  a  modest  difhdence  of  his 
own  abilities,  which  could  alone  with  propriety  refer  to 
his  talents;  yet  it  is  veiy  probable,  Salamanca  may  have 
kept  a  manufactory,  similar  to  our  great  manufactories  of 
engraving  in  London,  and  caused  his  name  to  be  engraved 
in  whatever  manner  was  most  agreeable  to  himself. 

VIII.  Shooting  at  a  Target. — AVhether  this  com- 
position was  intended  merely  as  a  study  for  the  action  of 
shooting  with  the  bow,  or  an  allegorical  subject,  is  not 
known.  There  is  a  print  of  it  published  by  Antonio 
Lafrerii  Sequino,  most  probably  in  jNIichel  Angelo's  life- 
time; but  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Cosway,  that 
there  is  extant  an  earlier  print,  engraved  in  wood,  with 
the  head  of  the  Terminus  representing  Michel  Angelo's 
own  poi'trait;  if  this  be  not  an  addition  of  the  engraver, 
it  would  seem  to  imply  an  intention  in  the  design  to  allude 
to  the  enemies  and  calumniators  of  his  fame;  and  it  is 
Avell  known  that  the  subject  of  S.  Sebastian  has  been 
more  than  once  adopted  by  other  painters  to  gratify  a 
similar  feeling.  Rafiaello  painted  this  composition  in  hia 
vUla. 

N  2 
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'  IX.  An  Old  Man  in  a  Go-cart. — Of  this  subject  I 
have  two  diticrcnt  prints:  one  without  any  year  of  publi- 
cation or  engraver's  name;  the  other,  with  tiie  date  1538, 
engraved  or  printed  by  Antonio  Salamanca,  with  this  in- 
scription at  the  bottom  of  the  print,  tajidiu  discendlm 

EST  QUAMDIU  VIVAS. BIS  PUERI  SENES. 

Besides  these  compositions  there  is  a  print,  called 
Michel  Angelo's  Dream,  which  is  an  allegorical  subject, 
showing  the  evils  of  avarice  and  debauchery,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  inordinate  attachment  to  wealth  and  unlawful 
love.  Masques  are  introduced,  as  emblematical  of  hypo- 
crisy, to  complete  the  chain  of  evils;  while  the  principal 
figure,  reposing  on  a  globe,  is  visited  by  an  angel  from 
Heaven,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  warning  him  to  place 
his  confidence  and  affections  on  another  and  a  better  world. 

The  only  print  I  have  seen  of  this  subject  has  this  in- 
scription: MICHAEL    ANGELUS    INVENT.       Gio.  Dometlico  clc 

Mossi  alia  Pace. 

Michel  Angela's  Ring. 

The  gem  called  Michel  Angelo's  Ring  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion,  and  the  following  extract  from  M. 
Raspe  may  serve  to  show  the  interest  antiquaries  have 
taken  in  the  investigation. 

"  This  beautiful  engraving,  known  by  the  name  of  Michel 
Angelo's  vSeal,  has  furnished  ample  matter  of  discussion 
and  controversy  to  the  antiquaries  of  France.  One  might 
almost  form  a  library  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  which 
have  been  published  upon  the  beauty  and  signification  of 
this  celebrated  gem.  As  M.  Mariette,  in  his  Traite  sur 
les  Pierres  gravees;  and  Mr.  De  Murr,  in  his  Bibliotheque 
des  beaux  Arts,  have  given  a  sufliiciently  accurate  account 
of  them,  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail,  unless  to  ob- 
serve that  Professor  Rossmou  of  Erlang,  and  Mr.  Tliier- 
heim  in  Saxony,  have,  not  long  since,  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  learned  commentators  on  this  seal  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  first  of  these  literati  published,  in  the  Literary  Intel- 
ligencer of  the  University  of  Erlang  for  the  year  1749, 
No.  32,  a  Memoir  to  prove,  '  that  it  represents  the  birth 
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and  ctliication  of  Ak-xaiuler  the  Great,  allegorised  as  the 
bii-th  and  education  of  Bacchus.'  Mr.  Thierheim,  on  the 
contrary,  printed  a  German  dissertation  on  the  subject,  at 
Goerliz  and  Leipzig,  in  which  he  pretends  to  prove,  with  a 
great  profusion  of  wit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  that  it  represents 
'  the  grand  Panathanean  festivals  of  Athens,  and  that  the 
little  fisherman  in  the  exergue,  fishing,  is  an  allusion  to  the 
luxury  of  the  Athenians;  who,  on  account  of  their  enor- 
mous expense  and  consumption  of  fish,  had  the  nick-name 
of  Fish-eaters. 

"Most  commentators  agree,  without  any  proof  whatever, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  Pyrgoteles,  a  vei-y  celebrated  engra- 
ver in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Unhappily  for 
them,  and  for  Mr.  Thierheim  in  particular,  Mr.  De  Murr, 
in  his  Bibliotheque  des  beaux  Arts,  has  most  justly 
observed,  after  some  Italian  antiquaries,  that  '  the  little 
fisherman  in  the  exergue,  is  a  rebus,  or  a  kind  of  speaking 
figure,  expressing  the  name  of  Pietro  Maria  di  Pescia, 
contemporary  with  Michel  Angelo,  a  most  celebrated  and 
excellent  Italian  engraver.' 

"The  great  number  of  figures,  and  the  manner  of  compo- 
sition might  always  have  suggested  very  rational  doubts 
of  it^  antiquity.  But  such  were  the  folly  and  blindness  of 
the  antiquaries,  that  no  one  hitherto  has  suspected  it,  and 
Mariette,  in  his  Traite  des  Pierres  gravees,  vol.  i.  p.  322, 
though  justly  considering  the  little  fisherman  as  a  logogriph, 
pretends  to  find  in  it  the  name  of  Allion,  a  celebrated 
engraver  in  the  fairest  days  of  antiquity.  It  is  true  that 
AXuvc  signifies  a  fisherman;  but  with  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  M.  Mariette  might,  and  ought  to 
have  observed,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
AXuvQ  and  'AXXiwv ;  and  a  little  attention  to  the  manner  and 
composition  of  the  work  in  question  would  certainly  have 
shown  him  that  it  is  as  far  from  the  style  of  the  ancients, 
as  the  age  of  Pietro  Maria  di  Pescia  is  from  that  of 
Allion. 

"  I  shall  not  in  this  place  repeat  what  I  have  said  upon 
this  subject  in  a  literary  journal,  printed  at  Berlin,  under 
the  title  of  Algemeine  Deutsche  Bibliotheck,  in  which  I  gave 
an  account  of  the  memoir  of  ISIr.  Thierheim;  and  I  finish 
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by  doin,2^  justice  to  the  spirit  and  delicate  touch  of  Pietro 
Maria  di  Pescia,  ^vhich  is  truly  admirable." — Haspe's  De- 
scriptive Catalnijnc  of  Tassie's  Gems,  p.  274. 

With  M.  Paspe  I  concur  in  the  opinion,  tiiat  this  gcni 
is  the  production  of  a  modern  artist.  Upon  what  authority 
it  is  called  ^Michel  Angelo's  ring,  I  am  ignorant:  M.  I\Ia- 
riette  says  only,  "  It  is  more  particularly  known  under  the 
name  of  Michel  Angelo's  ring,  the  general  persuasion 
being  that  it  once  belonged  to  that  illustrious  man."  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  female  figures  on  the  right, 
arc  the  same  in  the  general  design,  as  two  in  the  compo- 
sition of  Judith  and  Holofei'ncs,in  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
chapel,  which  Avould  seem  to  show  that  they  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  gem,  or  the  engraver  adopted  them  from 
the  picture;  and  this  cii'cumstance  alone  may  have  con- 
nected it  with  Michel  Angelo's  name. 

Pliny  records  a  story  of  the  two  rival  painters,  Apelles 
and  Protogenes,  who,  on  their  absence  from  home,  each 
left  at  the  house  of  the  other  a  specimen  of  his  drawing, 
so  decisive  of  superior  skill  as  to  make  the  ai'tist's  name 
unnecessary.  A  similar  anecdote  is  told  of  Michel  Angelo, 
who  is  said  one  day  to  have  gone  to  the  Farnesina  to 
make  RafTaello  a  visit,  while  he  was  painting  the  Galatea, 
and  not  finding  him  there,  he  mounted  a  ladder,  and  on  the 
wall  at  the  top  of  the  room  drew  a  colossal  head  in  charcoal, 
in  a  grand  style  of  design,  that  EaflTaello  on  his  return 
might  know  who  had  been  to  visit  him.  From  respect  to 
the  talents  of  Michel  Angelo,  or  from  some  popular  feeling 
founded  on  tradition,  this  rude  sketch  is  still  suffered  to 
remain. 

Srdjitcftuve. 

The  names  of  those  who  were  principally  employed  in 
building  St.  Peter's,  from  the  foundation  of  the  church  to 
its  completion,  may  be  enumerated  in  the  following  order; 
From  the  18th  of  April,  1506,  when  the  first  stone  was 
laid,  Bramante  was  sole  architect  until  his  death,  a.d. 
1514;  RafTaello,  until  the  year  1520;  Antonio  Sangallo, 
until   1546;  Michel  Angelo,  until  1564;  Vignola,   until 
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1573;  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Domenico  Fontana,  nntil 
1607;  Fontana  was  succeeded  by  Carlo  Maderni,  Lis 
nephew,  who  died  1627,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by 
Bernini;  and  altlioOgh  many  others  might  be  enumerated 
of  less  note,  yet  Bernini  may  with  propriety  be  considered 
as  the  last  architect  who  terminated  this  great  work. 

Notwithstanding  this  catalogue  of  distinguished  names, 
the  present  building  of  St.  Peter's  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
four  architects:  INIichel  Angelo,  Giacomo  della  Porta,  Do- 
menico Fontana,  and  Carlo  Maderni. 

According  to  Serlio,  Bramante  had  not  completed  his 
plan  when  he  died,  and  Ralfaello  finished  it;  and  the  work 
was  only  advanced  in  parts  around  the  old  church,  Avithout 
any  fixed  design  being  absolutely  determined  upon.  St. 
Gallo  seems  to  have  wanted  money  for  every  purpose  but 
to  make  his  complicated  model,  upon  which  he  spent  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds,  as  I  have  already  remarked;  and 
the  principal  part  of  what  he  constructed  appears  to  have 
been  taken  down,  from  Michel  Angelo's  letter  to  21.  Barto- 
lommeo,  and  his  subsequent  agreement  with  Paul  III. 
"When  Michel  Angelo  engaged  to  prosecute  the  work  as 
his  successoi*,  he  adopted  his  own  plan,  and  the  interior  of 
the  present  church  is  conformable  to  the  general  principles 
of  his  design.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in  1564, 
nothing  of  any  importance  was  done  in  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  until  the  reign  of  Sixtus  V.,^  who  caused  the  dome 
to  be  erected  by  the  co-operative  skill  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta  and  Domenico  Fontana,  Avith  a  slight  deviation  from. 
Michel  Angelo's  original  model;  and  tlie  lantern  (which 
had  its  origin  in  that  of  S.  ]\Iaria  del  Flore,  by  Brunnel- 
leschi,)  underwent  some  change  from  the  designs  of  Vi- 
gnola.  After  the  death  of  this  pope,  the  work  again  suf- 
fered another  delay  of  fifteen  years,  until  the  reign  of 
Paul  v.,  which  commenced  1605;  and  he  employed  Carlo 
j\Iaderni,  Avho  changed  the  original  plan  of  Michel  Angelo, 
from  a  Greek  to  a  Latin  cross,  and  with  the  present  fa9ade 
terminated  the  design,  1612.^     The  interior  of  the  church 

'  Sixtus  Y.  was  elected  to  the  pontificate  1585,  and  died  1590. 
-  At  the  two  augles  of  this  fufude  Cai-lo  Maderni  designed  two  hexa- 
gonal bell-towers,   in  a  very  bad  taste;  after  bis  death,  Bernini  was 
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appcai-s  to  have  been  fini-slied  in  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent X.,  from  his  portrait  and  his  arms  everywhere  dis- 
figuring the  i)illars  in  the  principal  nave,  and  from  the 
inscription  phiced  over  the  great  entrance  door. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  church,  the 
following  are  the  principal  dimensions,  which  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  to  make  them 
more  impressive;  not  that  these  buildings  are  similar  to 
an  architectural  eye,  but  their  general  resemblance  has 
established  the  grounds  of  a  popular  comparison: — 

St.  Peter's.        St.  Paul's. 
I^ength  of  St.  Peter's  within  the  walls  from 

east  to  west » 606     Feet  .500 

Width  of  the  entrance  within  the  walls....  223     100 

Length  of  the  cross  aisle  or  transept 450     223 

Diameter  of  the  dome,  in  the  clear l.39i§ 108 

Height  of  the  church  within 146     110 

Height  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 

the  lantern  412     330 

niployed  by  Urban  YIII.*  to  succeed  him.  He  mnde  new  designis,  nnd 
constructed  one  of  the  towers  at  the  south-east  angle  to  the  height  of 
177  palins  (129  feet,)  when  juuch  fear  was  apprehended  for  the  safety 
of  the  building,  in  consequence  of  a  crack  that  took  place  from  the  in- 
cumbent weight,  and  a  council  was  held,  to  deliberate  whether  it  would 
be  prudent  to  proceed  with  the  work.  While  this  decision  remained 
undetermined  the  pope  died,  and  his  successor.  Innocent  X.,+  employed 
his  favourite  architect,  Rainaldi,  to  determine  the  question ;  who,  from 
consideration  of  the  case,  and  from  little  respect  to  Bernini,  ordered 
the  work  to  be  all  taken  down ;  he  then  made  several  new  designs  in  a 
most  barbarous  style,  but  the  death  of  tlie  pope,  and  the  election  of 
Alexander  VII. |  dispossessed  him  of  his  influence.  Hernini  was  then 
emjiloyed  to  build  the  colonnade  which  suiTouuds  the  piazza,  and  the 
bell-towers  were  altogether  laid  aside,  and  the  facade  was  suflered  to 
remain  as  it  is  at  present,  without  any  further  attempt  to  restore  them. 
What  was  erected,  Fontana  says,  incurred  an  expense  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  (33,'2r)6/.  sterling,)  and  cost  about  twelve  thousand 
crowns  to  take  it  down. 

§  The  diameter  of  the  dome  of  the  ancient  Pantheon,  in  Rome,  is 

lOM  palms,  or  144  English  feet. 

*  Urban  VIII.  was  elected  1023,  and  died  1G44. 
+  Innocent  X.  was  elected  1G44,  and  died  1655. 
t  Alexander  VII.  was  elected  1655,  and  died  IC67, 
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St.  Peter's. 
Height  of  the  columns  in  front,   including  the 

base  and  capital    92 

The  shaft  of  the  column  75i 

Length  of  the  portico  within,  in  front  of  the  church  232 

Width  of  the  portico    41 

Length  of  the  church  from  the  outside  of  the  portico 
to  the  west  end,  including  the  thickness  of  the 
walls 680* 

For  the  expense  incurred  in  erecting  this  superb  build- 
ing, find  other  particulars,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Carlo 
Fontana,  whose  work  will  be  found  highly  interesting, 
though,  I  fear,  his  genei'al  estimates  are  too  extravagant 
to  be  readily  granted.  ^ 
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GiuLiANO  BuGiARDiNi  painted  his  portrait  at  the  re- 
quest of  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  and  Michel  Angelo  also  sat 
to  Jacopo  del  Conte,  but  what  has  become  of  these  pic- 
tures is  not  known.  The  former  was  doubtless  a  very 
indifferent  performance,  for  Bugiardini  was  an  artist  of 
mediocrity,  and  if  the  following  anecdote  be  correct,  it  is 
probable  the  likeness  was  very  inaccurate.  After  Michel 
Angelo  sat  two  hours,  Bugiardini  requested  him  to  look 
at  it;  upon  which  he  burst  into  laughter,  and  asked  him, 
what  he  could  have  been  thinking  of  to  place  one  eye  in  the 
temple?  But  the  poor  painter,  after  re-examining  and 
comparing  his  picture  with  the  original,  not  being  able  to 
see  the  defect,  Michel  Angelo  facetiously  told  him,  "  That 
if  his  picture  was  correct,  Nature  must  have  made  the 
mistake,"  and  desired  him  to  proceedx 

*  The  measures  of  St.  Peter's  are  taken  from  Fontana,  p.  375 ;  and 
the  Eomau  pnlm  is  reduced  to  English  feet,  agreeably  to  the  cnlculntion 
given,  page  21.  The  measures  of  St.  Paul's  are  extracted  from  the 
"  Parentalia,"  p.  294. 

2  The  title  of  his  book  is,  "  II  tenipio  Vaticauo  e  sua  origine.  Con 
gl'  Edifizii  piu  cospicui,  auticlii,  e  moderni,  fatti  dentro,  e  fuore  di  esso  ; 
discritto  dal  Cav.  Caiio  Fontana,  ministro  deputato  del  detto  famoso 
Tempio,  et  Architetto."    Fol.  Roma,  m.dc.xciv. 
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In  the  small  copy  of  tlio  Last  Judgment  by  Marcello 
Venusti,  Michel  Angelo's  portrait  is  introduced  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  picture,  which  is  not  painted  in  fresco, 
in  the  Sistine  chapel. 

The  best  authenticated  portrait  of  Michel  Angelo  is  a 
bust  in  bronze,  preserved  in  the  Capitol;  which  Vasari 
says,  was  executed  by  Daniello  da  Volterra.  It  was  given 
to  the  senate  of  Rome  by  the  celebrated  Borioni,  and  by 
Clement  XII.  placed  in  the  collection  of  sculpture,  where 
it  now  is.  This  is  the  same  bust  Bartolozzi  copied  for  the 
author's  work  from  the  Last  Judgment,  but  by  mistake  it 
is  there  ascribed  to  a  scholar  of  !Michel  Angelo,  Barto- 
lommeo  Amanati.  The  marble  bust  in  his  monument  is 
by  Battista  Lorenzi. 

Lione  Lioni  Aretino,  a  sculptor  and  particular  friend  of 
Michel  Angelo,  made  his  portrait  on  a  medallion,  in  the 
year  1562,  when  he  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age;  it  was 
considered  a  strong  likeness,  and  executed  v.-ith  great 
spirit.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  was  a  blind  man  led 
by  a  dog,  circumscribed  with  this  legend,  if  written  at 
length,  "  DocEBO  iniquos  vias  tuas,  et  impii  ad  te 
CONVERTENTUR."  The  application  of  this  legend  is  ob- 
scure. In  the  year  1760,  IMariette  wrote  to  Bottari  to 
have  his  opinion  upon  it,  whicli  he  was  unable  to  give 
Avith  any  satisfiiction  to  himself;  but  observes,  that  it  might 
be  a  satire  pointed  at  those  who  had  the  management  of 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  that  time,  of  whom  he  had 
the  meanest  opinion.'  With  this  medallion  Michel  An- 
gelo was  highly  pleased,  and  gave  Aretino  in  return 
several  of  his  own  designs,  and  a  model  in  wax  of  Hercules 
strangling  Anta?us. 

Gori  had  in  his  possession  a  portrait  of  Michel  Angelo 
in  an  emerald  paste,  given  to  him  by  Sig.  Luigi  Syzies, 
Avho  obtained  It  in  Paris.  He  has  engraved  it  at  the  head 
of  the  preface  of  his  edition  of  Condi vi,  but  has  not  given 
finy  data  to  establish  its  originality. 

'  Vide  Lellcrc  Pittorlclie,  torn.  iv.  p.  3C-4. 
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The  folloicing  portraits  were  engraved  in  Michel  Angeloi's 
Vifetime. 

A  three-quarter  face  ia  an  ornamental  oval,  by  Giorgio 
Mantouano,  under  which  are  the  following  lines: 

Michael  Angelas  Bonarota 
Tuscorum  flos  delibatus, 
Duarum  artium  pulcheiTimarum 
Hiimanae  vitae  vicariarum 
Picturae  statuariaeque 
Suo  penitus  soeculo  extinctarum 
Alter  inventor  faciebat. 

A  three-quarter  face,  with  a  fur  cap,  in  an  ornamented 
oval,  circumscribed,  Michael  angelvs  bonarotvs  patri- 
civs  FLORENTiNvs  AN.  AGENS  Lxxxi.  On  the  omameut 
of  this  portrait  are  engraved  the  initials  J.  B. 

A  profile,  in  a  circle,  by  Giulio  Bonasoni,  with  this  in- 
scription: 

Jlichael  •  Angelvs  *  Bonarotvs  •  patricivs. 

Florentinvs  •  an  •  agens  •  lxxii. 

Qvantvm  in  natura  ars  naturaqve  possit  in  arte 

Hie  qvi  natvrae  par  fvit  arte  docet. 

M.D.XLVI. 

A  profile,  in  a  square,  without  any  engraver's  name, 
with  this  inscription : 

Michael  •  Angelvs  •  Bonarotvs  •  nobilis. 
Florentinvs  •  an  •  aet '  svse  •  lxxi. 
Qvi  •  sim  •  nomen  •  babes  •  satq  •  est  •  nam  •  cetera  ■  cvi  •  non 
Svnt  •  nota  •  avt  •  mentem  •  non  •  habet  •  avt  •  ocvlos. 

SI.  D.  XLV. 

A  profile,  in  a  plaui  unornamented  oval,  circumscribed, 

MICHAEL    ANGELUS     BONAROTUS     PATRICIUS     FLORENTINUS 

SCULPTOR  piCTOR  ET  ARCuiTECTUs  DNicusj  and  Under  the 

oval,  AN,  AGENS  LXXI.  1545. 

Of  these  three  last  prints,  the  first  is  much  the  best; 
and,  although  the  second  has  a  prior  date,  it  appears  to 
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have  been  engraved  from  the  same  original;  and  the  third 
is  a  very  inferior  copy  of  it. 

The  portrait  facing  the  title-page  of  this  work  is  from  a 
profile  prefixed  to  Gori's  edition  of  Condivi;  the  original 
of  ■which  was  a  drawing  in  the  Buonarroti  collection  in 
Florence,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Giulio  Bonasoni, 
and  probably  the  same  from  which  he  himself  engraved 
his  print. 
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It  was  the  small  town  of  Urbino,  iu  the  Papal  States, 
which,  on  the  28th  March,  1483,  gave  birth  to  Eaffaello 
Sanzio.^  The  patronymic  was  originally  Do'  Santi,  or 
Sancti,  but  custom  had  italianized  it  into  Sanzio. 

The  family  was  of  ancient  date  at  Urbino,  where  it  had 
maintained  itself  with  honour  in  a  moderate  condition  of 
fortune.  It  had  a  genealogy  set  forth  in  Latin  on  a  scroll 
of  paper,  that  Antonio  de'  Santi,  son  of  Giulio,  the  head  of 
the  family,  held  in  his  hand,  in  a  portrait  of  him  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  cai'dinal  Giovanni  Francesco  Albani, 
who  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  XL 

This  genealogy,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Bellori,  contains  the  names  of  a  succession  of  Urbinese 
citizens,  well  known  in  their  native  town,  where  they  had 
exercised  various  professions,  and  had  served  the  state  in 
various  employments.-     Among  them  we  remark  several 

•  Upon  the  house  where  he  was  bom  there  is  an  inscription,  to  mark 
with  honourable  distinction  the  place  of  his  Lirth ;  it  terminates  with  these 
lines : — 

"  Ludit  in  hurnanis  divina  sapientia  rebus 
Et  saepe  in  parvis  claudere  magna  solet." 

*  The  genealogy  runs  thus : — "  Giulio  de'  Sancti,  cousin  to  Tiberio 
Bacco,  a  Roman  citizen  of  great  eloquence,  was  the  first  of  the  family 
De'  Sancti,  still  honourably  known  at  Urbino,  who  assumed  this  cogno- 
men. From  him  descended  Antonio  de'  Sancti,  who  is  painted  here. 
He  gave  birth  to  Giovanni  Giacopo,  a  learned  canon;  to  Gio van-Bat- 
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painters,  Raffaello  being  the  fifth  of  the  family  who  prac- 
tised the  art.  Tlie  profession,  however,  was  all  he  inherited 
from  them;  fur  none  had  his  genius  or  his  reputation. 

Not  that  Giovanni  Sanzio,  his  father,  was  destitute  of 
ability.  More  than  one  production  of  his  pencil  demands 
from  the  impartial  critic  the  acknowledgment  that,  not- 
withstanding a  feebleness  of  colouring,  and  a  timidity  of 
Style  inseparable  from  that  early  stage  of  the  i-evival  of 
art,  they  manifest  unequivocal  indications  of  a  progress  full 
of  promise  for  the  future.  The  researches  which  have  been 
made  in  Italy  for  worthy  productions  of  art,  anterior 
to  Raffaello,  have  placed  several  works  by  his  father  in  an 
honourable  position  on  the  interesting  list.'  One  rare 
merit  he  possessed — that  of  not  imagining  himself  greater 
than  he  really  was,  and  of  comprehending  that  his  own 
talent  would  be  wholly  surpassed  by  his  son's.  It  is  to 
this  noble  modesty,  perhaps,  that  we,  iu  a  great  measure, 
owe  Raffaello. 

While  yet  an  infant,  Giovanni  Sanzio  bestowed  upon  him 
all  the  earnest  attention  which  an  only  and  long-desired  son 
can  receive  from  a  tender  father.  He  knew  that  if  the 
habits  of  men  take  their  origin  from  the  earliest  moments 
of  their  existence,  the  education  Avhich  is  to  guide  them 
.should  also  commence  with  their  infancy;  that  it  is  in 
infancy  they  should  hear  from  their  mother  those  first 
lessons  Avhich  derive  their  virtue  from  the  domestic  affec- 

tista,  a  brave  officer  of  infantry  ;  to  Galeazzo,  a  noted  painter;  to  Sebas- 
tiano,  and  to  a  daughter.  Galeazzo  begot  Giulio,  a  celebrated  painter, 
and  compiler  of  this  genealogy ;  Antonio  and  Vincenzo,  both  piiintei-s, 
and  other  sons  and  daughters.  Of  Sebastian  were  born  Girolanio  and 
Giovau-Battista.  Of  Giulio,  Galeazzo,  Curzio,  Annibale,  and  other 
sons  and  daughters.  Of  Antonio,  Claudio,  and  several  daughters.  Of 
Giovan-Battista,  son  of  Sebastian,  Giovanni,  father  of  Raflaello."  Bel- 
lori  adds: — ''Antonio  is  painted  in  a  half-lengtli,  wearing  a  dark  habit  of 
antique  fashion,  lined  with  fur,  and  with  a  cap  on  his  head.  On  the 
table  near  liini  is  a  book,  inscribed  Appiano  Alcssaiidriiio,miice.t'mg  his 
profession  of  historian  and  man  of  letters." 

1  Among  them  we  have  noticed  a  St.  Elizabeth  with  the  Virgin  on  a 
throne:  a  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth,  in  the  church  of  the  Minori  Os- 
scrvanti ;  the  Virgin  on  a  throne,  with  Infant  Jesus  and  Infant  St.  John, 
at  Berlin,  6cc.  Baldiuucci  names  five  historical  works  of  Giovanni 
Sanzio  as  still  remaining  in  Ui  biuo. 
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tions.  "With  the  maternal  milk  Raffiiello  seems  to  have 
imbibed  the  taste  fur  painting.  His  first  playthings  were 
the  implements  of  Iiis  father's  art;  and  the  latter  deHghted 
on  all  occasions  to  encourage  tendencies  which  seemed  the 
presage  of  an  extraordinary  vocation  to  the  noble  art  he 
himself  so  loved. 

Ere  many  years  had  elapsed,  he  saw  that  the  child, 
whom,  from  the  time  it  could  walk,  he  had  made  the  com- 
panion and  assistant  of  his  labours,  was  already  too  far 
advanced  to  remain  his  pupil,  and  his  paternal  love  at 
once  resolved  to  act  upon  the  discovery.  Desirous  that  his 
son  should  have  for  a  master  the  most  renowned  painter 
of  the  day,  Pietro  Vanucci,  called  II  Perugino,  he  made  a 
journey  for  this  purpose  to  Perugia,  where  he  acquired 
the  friendsliip  of  this  celebrated  man,  and,  as  a  mai'ked 
proof  of  this  friendsliip,  his  promise  to  receive  RafFaello 
into  the  number  of  his  pupils,  of  whom  posterity  has  pre- 
served the  names  of  more  than  one  still  renowned  artist, 
and  among  them  that  of  Bernardino  Pinturichio. 

If,  in  the  outset,  Perugino,  astonished  at  the  precocious 
talent  manifested  by  Eaffaello  in  drawing,  charmed  with 
the  amiable  temper,  the  deportment,  and  the  grace  of  his 
pupil,  prognosticated  that  he  would  soon  become  his 
master,  the  young  man,  on  his  part,  imitated  Perugino  as 
assiduously  as  though  he  were  never  to  be  other  than  his 
disciple.  The  copies  of  the  one  are  not  distinguishable 
from  the  originals  of  the  other;  when  the  pupil  worked  on 
the  same  canvas  with  the  master,  the  result  seems  the 
product  of  one  hand.' 

An  elaborate  investigation  into  this  subject,  which  can 
only  be  made  in  Italy  by  an  immediate  comparison  of  the 
original  productions  of  this  period,  while  modifying  this 
statement  of  Vasari's,^  renders  stiU  more  clear  the  won- 
derful precocity  of  Raffaello.  It  might  easily  be  shown 
indeed,  from  such  an  examination,  that  the  genius  of 
Raffaello  from  the  first  had  a  great  influence  over  the 

Among  the  works  assigned   to  the  childbood  of  Raflaello  is  a  Ma- 
donna, painted  in  fresco  on  the  court-yai-J  wall  of  his  father's  houfic. 
2  Vasaii,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  iii.  101. 
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talent  of  Perugino,  not  so  much  as  to  execution  as  to  re- 
finement and  grace  of  expression.  It  -would  thus  seem 
that  the  pupil  gave  his  master  lessons  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, a  circumstance  reflecting  equal  honour  upon 
both. 

In  considering  the  state  of  painting  in  the  schools  of  this 
period,  even  in  that  of  Perugino,  we  must  admit  that  the 
art  was  as  yet  little  advanced;  but  then  its  progress  was 
in  the  right  direction,  the  unsophisticated  imitation  of  pure 
nature.  Great  poverty  of  invention,  timidity  in  manual 
execution,  a  dryness,  but  at  the  same  time  a  clearness  of 
stroke;  no  great  depth  of  tints,  and  imperfect  management 
of  colouring,  but  purity  and  freshness  of  tone;  a  gentle 
simplicity  in  the  composition,  little  expression  or  decision 
of  movement  indeed,  but  a  freedom  and  truthfulness  of 
attitude;  such  were  the  characteristics  of  the  contemporary 
schools  of  the  Bellini  at  Venice,  of  Francia  at  liologna, 
of  Ghirlandaio  at  Florence,  and  of  Pietro  Vanucci  at 
Perugia;  characteristics  which  we  find  also,  somewhat 
modified,  in  the  productions  of  RaiFaello,  while  under  the 
eye  of  his  master. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  become  of  the 
arts  of  design  among  the  moderns,  destitute  as  they  are  of 
the  habitual  sight  of  the  nude  human  form,  the  study  of 
which  was,  to  so  gx-cat  an  extent,  presented  to  her  artists 
by  the  public  institutions  of  Gi'eece,  had  not  the  models  of 
antiquity  suddenly  reappearing  in  Italy,  fecundated,  as 
with  a  vivifying  ray,  the  germs  of  the  new  schools,  and 
expedited  their  advancement. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
Medici,  and  more  especially  Lorenzo  the  I^Iagnificent, 
threw  open  in  their  palace,  filled  with  remains  of  ancient 
art,  a  sort  of  academy  for  students,  and  the  arts  of  design 
at  once  passed  from  infancy  to  maturitj'.  Masaccio  had 
already  appeared,  as  the  prelude  to  the  revolution  about  to 
take  place.  Soon  after  him,  Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel 
Angelo  having  broken  through  the  trammels  of  a  timid 
routine,  gave  an  enormous  impulse,  though  by  different 
paths,  to  the  science  of  design;  and  next,  the  chance 
which  occasioned  him  to  leave  the   school  of  Perugino, 
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emancipated  Kallaello.  Business  calling  the  master  to 
Florence,  the  pupil  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  various  excursions  in  the  environs  of  Perugia. 

It  was  then  that  Ratlaello  tried  his  own  wings,  essayed 
his  own  strength  in  several  works  which,  still  impressed 
with  the  character  of  the  schools  of  that  period,  are  already 
distinguishable  from  them  by  the  circumstance  that 
although  we  see  not  in  these  productions  RafFaello  himself 
as  we  now  know  him,  we  yet  lose  sight,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  him  who  had  been  his  instructor.' 

It  appears,  notwithstanding  the  theory  of  Vasari  with 
reference  to  the  earlier  paintings  of  Kaffaello,  that  it  was 
at  Citta  di  Castello  he  first  produced  works  which  we 
may  without  hesitation  assign  to  him  as  their  sole  author. 
Lanzi^  relates,  as  an  unvarying  tradition,  collected  by 
him  personally  in  this  town,  that  here,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, Raffaello  executed  the  picture  of  S.  Nicola  da  Tolen- 
tino  a  Gli  Ereinitani,  which  Vasari  merely  refers  to  Avith 
the  observation  that  but  for  the  name  of  RafFaello  appear- 
ing on  the  canvas,  it  would  be  taken  for  the  work  of  Peru- 
gino.  And,  as  the  judicious  Lanzi  remarks,  so  it  might, 
in  point  of  style,  but  the  composition  is  already  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  ordinary  manner  of  the  time.  Perugino 
would  have  placed  the  Holy  Virgin  on  a  throne,  with  the 
saints  standing  stiffly  around.  RafFaello  has  represented 
St.  Nicholas,  crowned  by  the  Virgin  and  St.  Augustin, 
borne  on  a  cloud;  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  is  occupied 
by  a  glory,  wherein  the  Eternal  Father  appears  in  all  his 
majesty,  surrounded  by  a  choir  of  angels;  two  of  these, 
apart  from  the  throng,  hold  in  their  hands  legends  setting 
forth  the  praises  of  the  holy  hermit.^ 

'  Eaifaello  remaiued  with  Perugino  three  years.  Both  by  letter  and 
in  conversation,  the  noble  minded  master,  far  from  envying  the  superior 
success  of  his  pupil,  expressed  the  most  sincere  gratitude  to  Giovanni 
Sanzio  for  having  conferred  upon  his  school  so  great  an  honour  as  to 
give  him  a  pupil  of  such  distinguished  merit ;  and  on  the  return  of  Raf- 
faello  to  Perugia,  after  his  visit  to  Florence,  Pietro  was  the  first  to  ad- 
mire his  works  and  proclaim  his  improvement. 
2  Storia  Pittorica,  iii.  44. 

s  This  picture,  purchased  by  Pius  VI.,  is  now  in  the  YaticaB. 
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Of  the  same  epoch,  and  in  the  same  town,  is  the  picturo 
wliich  Katfaello  painted  for  the  church  of  St.  Dominic. 
This  is  a  Crucifixion:  above  the  cross  are  two  angels,  one 
of  whom  is  receiving  in  a  chalice  the  blood  flowing  from 
the  right  hand;  the  other  has  two  chalices,  the  first  to 
collect  the  blood  from  the  left  hand,  the  second  that  which 
flows  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  lance.  The  Holy 
Virgin,  St.  John,  IMary  Magdalen,  and  another  saint,  are 
present  at  the  mystic  spectacle  of  the  Saviour's  agony; 
the  Eternal  Father  crowns  the  summit  of  the  picture.' 
All  the  other  figures  might  pass  as  masterpieces  from  the 
hand  of  Perugino:  the  Virgin,  alone,  beautiful  beyond  the 
utmost  efforts  of  this  painter,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
assigned  to  any  other  than  Raflaello,  who,  indeed,  only 
excelled  it  in  the  latest  productions  of  his  pencil. 

Raphael  wrote  both  his  name  and  his  age,  seventeen,  in 
a  Holy  Family,  which  Morcelli^  i-elates  to  have  seen  at 
Fermo,  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  that  place.  The 
Virgin  is  raising  with  both  her  hands  the  slight  veil  extended 
over  tlie  cradle  of  the  sleeping  child.  St.  Joseph  is  stand- 
ing by,  and  along  the  staff  on  which  he  leans  we  read  tlie 
following  inscription:  b.  s.  v.  a.  a.  xvii.  p.  {Baphael 
Sanctivs  Urbinensis  anno  cetatis  yivu.  pinxit)  This  is  the 
first  idea  of  a  composition  Avhicli  he  afterwards  repeated, 
with  this  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  infant,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  asleep,  it  has  just  awakened,  and  is  stretch- 
ing out  its  arms  to  its  mother. 

Raffixello,  previously  to  these  works,  had  already  painted 
at  Perugia  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  for  Maddalena 
degli  Oddi.  Vasari,  in  mentioning  it,  says  that  it  might 
be  taken  for  a  chefcCceuvre  of  Perugino.  This  is  not  saying 
enough;  we  observe  in  the  production  a  merit  which  that 
master  cannot  lay  claim  to;  the  merit  of  giving  adequate 
expression  to  the  various  sentiments  of  the  apostles  on 
finding  the  tomb  vacant.  Perugino  had  not  the  art  to 
make  the  eyes  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  and  affections 


'  This  picture,  nfter  haviug  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  Loarre,  was 
transferred  to  Rome,  and  purchased  by  cardinal  Fesch. 
«  Be  Stylo  Inscrlpt.  Latin,  p.  470. 
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of  tlie  soul,  nn  art  wlilcli,  on  the  contrary,  is  manifested 
in  the  very  earliest  attempts  of  KalVaello.^ 

Time  having  but  coniirmecl  more  and  more  strongly  the 
renoAvn  of  Ratfaello,  his  admirers  have  of  late  years  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  zeal  to  discover,  verify,  and  make 
public  the  first  essays  of  a  genius  which,  in  its  earliest  fore- 
shadowing?, distinctly  announced  what  it  was  one  day  to 
become.  The  splendour  of  his  later  productions  indeed, 
necessarily,  for  a  long  time,  involved  in  neglect  the  earlier 
steps  by  which  he  attained  the  summit  of  his  glory;  and 
it  was  not  until  within  the  last  half  century  that  the  most 
exact  researches  in  various  directions  have  drawn  from 
their  previous  obscurity  numerous  productions  of  his  first 
period.^ 

It  were  a  difficult  task  fully  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader  as  to  the  degree  of  authenticity  due  to  the 

*  This  Assunii)tion  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same  subject 
meutioued  further  on,  which  Eiiffaello,  in  1516,  undertook  to  execute 
for  the  convent  of  Monteluce,  at  Peiiigia,  and  which  was  painted,  after 
his  death,  by  the  joint  labour  of  Francesco  Penui  and  Giulio  Romano. 

*  At  Perugia,  in  the  apartments  of  the  superior  of  the  Camahlulites,  a 
small  Crucifixion  in  fresco.  In  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery,  two  children  in  fresco,  after  Perug^no.  The  same 
convent  possessed  two  other  small  productions  of  the  youth  of  Eaffaello, 
which  were  carried  off  by  the  French.  At  the  Penua  palace,  a  chaim- 
iugly  designed  and  most  graceful  picture,  a  small  circle,  representing 
the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  in  Perugiuo's  manner.  In  the  residence 
of  the  Conuestabili  family,  also,  at  Perugia,  the  Virgin,  holding  in  her 
lap  the  Infant  Jesus,  who  is  playing  with  an  open  book.  There  was  for 
a  long  time  preserved,  though  now  lost,  a  letter  authenticating  the  pic- 
ture. We  hare  a  print  of  this  work,  executed  in  1821.  At  Eome,  M. 
Camuccini  possesses  a  dyptich,  painted  by  Raffaello.  It  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  tlu-ee  compartments  ;  but  the  Virgin,  who  occupied  the  centre, 
has  disappeared ;  upon  the  two  squares  wliich  remain,  are,  on  the  one 
.side,  St.  Catherine,  and  on  the  other,  Mary  Magdalen.  M.  Camuccini 
also  possesses,  by  Eaffaello,  a  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Christ  receiving  a 
flower  from  his  mother :  the  painting  is  on  wood.  A  picture,  recently 
in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  engi-aver,  Longhi,  at  Milan,  a  half- 
length  St.  Sebastian,  is  considered  a  production  of  RaiTaello's  first  man- 
ner, though  very  closely  bordering  upon  the  second.  The  features  of  the 
saint  are  said  to  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  the  portrait  of 
himself,  which  Eafi'aello  has  introduced  into  the  School  of  Athens. 
We  also  find  mentioned,  as  forming  part  of  the  same  engraver's  gallery, 
a  very  small  picture  by  Eaffaello,  on  wood,  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion.    Mary  is  seated,  the  angel  kneeling  before  her. 
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various  productions  assigned  to  the  first  manner  of  Raffaello. 
A  critical  investigation  of  this  nature,  it  may  readily  be 
imagined,  is,  more  particularly  out  of  Italy,  the  source  of 
infinite  doubt  and  uncertainty;  the  solution,  after  all, 
Beems  to  us  of  very  sHglit  importance,  either  to  the 
honour  of  the  artist,  or  to  the  character  for  fidelity  of  his 
historian.  Doubtless,  history,  which  collects  with  interest 
the  least  circumstances  of  the  infancy  and  youth  of  cele- 
brated men,  in  order  to  trace  there  prognostics  of  the 
qualities  which  rendered  them  illustrious,  could  not  have 
omitted  to  point  out  here  the  manner  in  which  the  prince 
of  modern  painters  preluded,  in  his  earliest  essays,  tlie 
great  works  which  secured  him  the  supremacy  he  has 
enjoyed  for  the  last  three  centuries.  Yet,  bearing  in 
mind  that  a  history,  properly  considered,  the  history  of 
an  artist's  genius,  derived  from  the  critical  examination  of 
his  works  as  a  whole,  should  be  a  different  thing  from  a 
mere  inventory  or  catalogue,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for 
omitting  here  the  review  of  many  of  his  first  productions, 
respecting  which  doubts  may  still  exist. 

It  is  embarrassing  enough  for  the  historian  of  art,  when, 
instead  of  facts  to  relate,  he  has  only  works  to  describe, 
and  this  wnthout  being  able  to  convey  to  the  reader  those 
delicate  resemblances  and  distinctions  which  the  eye  alone 
can  appreciate.  The  history  of  Raffiiello,  indeed,  could  alone 
be  done  thorough  justice  to  in  the  sight  and  presence  of  his 
works,  but  this  obviously  may  not  be.  The  dispersion  of  his 
productions  which  prevents  it,  places  the  writer,  moreover, 
under  this  double  disadvantage,  that  he  himself  can  scarcely 
form  a  proper  comparison  among  them,  or  draw  the  neces- 
sary results,  and  that  he  is  compelled  to  appeal  entirely 
to  the  memory  of  his  reader. 

The  art  of  engraving,  however,  of  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  Raffaello  was  the  first  promoter  in  Italy,  has  rendered 
him  and  us  the  service  of  so  reproducing  and  multiplying 
his  productions,  more  especially  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, that  only  a  few  of  his  earlier  productions  have,  of 
all  his  works,  escaped  the  zealous  researches  of  the  en- 
graver. 

It  is  by  means  of  these  engravings  that  we  shall  be 
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able,  following  as  nearly  as  possible  the  chronological 
oi-der  of  his  productions,  to  enumerate  and  describe  them, 
so  as  to  fix  their  management  and  composition  upon  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  who  may  all,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  be  presumed  acquainted  either  with  the  originals, 
or  with  these  copies. 

Apply  this  to  one  of  the  first  compositions  long  attri- 
buted to  Ratf:\ello,  and  which  late  researches  have  incon- 
testably  shown  to  be  the  sole  pi'oduction  of  his  pencil. 
It  represents  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  and  was  painted 
for  the  church  of  Saint  Francis  at  Citta  di  Castello.^  We 
must  refer  its  date  to  a  period  subsequent  to  1501,  before 
which  year  the  works  already  mentioned  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

Tliis  production,  which  the  burin  of  Longhi  has  made 
known,  for  some  years  past,  to  all  Europe,  was  after  a 
picture  by  Perugino,  but  far  excelled  its  prototype  in 
composition  and  arrangement.  The  original  was  painted 
for  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  cathedral  of  Perugia, 
in  1495;  but,  carried  away  in  the  last  revolution  which 
devastated  Italy,  has  never  since  been  heard  of.  Those, 
however,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  both  the  original 
and  the  copy  of  it  by  Rafiaello,  were  of  opinion  that  in 
the  latter  there  was  to  be  admired,  besides  the  features 
wherein  the  pupil  did  homage  to  the  master,  a  snperiority 
in  the  execution,  in  the  manner  of  painting,  which  left 
Perugino  very  far  behind.  Another  feature  was  at  the 
time  highly  extolled  by  Vasari:  the  back-ground  represent- 
ing the  circular  temple  with  columns,  which  serves  as  a 
perspective  to  the  whole  scene.  The  style  is  so  pure,  the 
outline  and  the  details  combine  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
justness  of  proportions  with  finish  of  execution,  that  the 
biographer  here  referred  to  breaks  out  into  an  exclama- 
tion of  delight  at  the  talent  which  could  so  readily  over- 
come all  ditficulties:  "  Cosa  mirabile  a  vedere  le  difficclla 
che  andava  cercando."  - 

'  This  picture  is  painted  on  very  fine  canvas  glued  to  panel.  Tke 
architecture  of  the  temple,  and  the  whole  pavement,  are  executed  & 
grnffito,  in  a  sort  of  fresco. 

-  Vasari,  iii.  162. 
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The  cnronological  order  to  which  the  history  of  Raffaello 
compels  us,  as  a  general  rule,  to  subject  his  works,  cannot, 
however,  be  ascertained  or  adhered  to  in  all  cases  with, 
that  precision  which  in  other  classes  of  narrative  deter- 
mines the  regular  succession  of  times,  facts,  and  persons. 
It  is  well  understood,  in  matters  of  ai"t,  that  there  are 
works  which,  once  begun,  have  been  laid  aside  and 
resumed  at  different  periods,  the  account  of  which,  how- 
ever, precedes  in  the  artist's  biography  the  less  important 
productions  which  he  may  have  executed  in  the  intervals 
of  his  greater  labours. 

It  is  in  this  way  we  must  take,  in  reference  to  dates, 
the  frescoes  which  Raffaello  painted  in  concurrence  with 
Pinturichio,  during  the  three  first  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Pinturichio  had  also  attended  the  school  of  Perugino, 
where  he  had  known  Raffaello,  and  learned  to  appreciate 
his  nascent  talent.  After  working  for  some  time,  while 
yet  quite  a  young  man,  at  Rome,  where  he  had  obtained 
the  esteem  and  favour  of  cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini, 
nephew  of  pope  Pius  II.,  he  was  intrusted  by  his  emi- 
nence with  the  execution  of  the  fresco  paintings  in  the 
library,  now  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena.  This 
library  had  been  constructed  by  Pius  II.  (-.I^neas  Silvius 
Piccolouiinl;,  and  the  cardinal  desired  to  render  it  an 
historical  monument  perpetuating  the  memory  of  his  uncle's 
great  actions. 

For  this  purpose  he  directed  Pinturichio  to  represent, 
in  ten  Uvrge  compartments,  the  principal  events  of  his 
uncle's  career,  his  embassies  to  different  courts,  his  nego- 
tiations, his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  the  more  memo- 
rable circumstances  of  his  papacy,  his  death,  and  the 
transference  of  his  remains  from  Ancona  to  Rome. 

Painting,  up  to  this  period,  Avhen  it  had  ventured  at 
all  upon  great  historical  subjects,  had  slu-unk  them  to  the 
measure  of  its  own  capacity.  The  artist  collected, 
without  any  attempt  at  composition  or  arrangement,  a 
number  of  figures,  for  the  most  part  appearing  wholly 
tinconnecled  with  each  other,  and  standing  all  of  a  row. 
Pinturichio   would  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  in 
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tlais  great  class  of  subjects  tlircAv  ofF  the  yoke  of  the 
methodical  and  timid  routine  of  the  period.  Yet,  notwitli- 
standing  this  merit,  and  the  excellence  of  several  of  his 
works,  especially  the  production  which  still  excites  admira- 
tion as  the  altar-piece  of  the  cathedral  at  Spello,  Vasari 
has  not  hesitated  to  say,  that  Pinturichio  was  far  more 
highly  thought  of  in  his  time  than  his  paintings  merited. 

However  this  may  be,  posterity  must  ever  think  grate- 
fully of  him  for  having  associated  Raffaello  with  himself 
in  an  undertaking  which  required  equal  wealth  of  inven- 
tion and  focility  of  execution.  Nor  was  it  as  a  subor- 
dinate agent  that  he  selected  Raifaello,  nor  in  the  capacity 
of  an  artist  whose  mechanical  experience  can  be  made 
use  of  in  the  filling  up  this  or  that  portion  of  a  design. 
Vasari  gives  us  clearly  to  understand  that  Eaffaello  was 
the  principal  personage  in  the  affair.  It  was  Raffaello, 
he  tells  us,^  who  made  the  sketches  and  prepared  the 
cartoons  of  all  the  subjects.  Elsewhere,^  indeed,  he 
merely  speaks  of  some  of  the  designs  and  cartoons,  but 
the  unvarying  tradition  at  Siena  fully  bears  out  the  first 
statement. 

"Wliichever  opinion  be  adopted,  whatever  the  share 
assigned  to  Raffliello  in  this  great  work,  there  is  and  can 
be  but  one  opinion  on  afar  more  important  point;  that 
these  compositions  of  the  Library  at  Siena  exhibit  an 
entire  novelty  in  style  and  invention,  and  manifest  the 
influence  of  a  genius  perfectly  new  to  the  world.  This 
genius,  it  can  as  little  be  doubted,  was  that  of  Raffaello. 
And  in  what  manner  could  he  render  his  co-opei*ation 
more  sensibly  felt  than  by  the  sketches,  the  designs,  &c., 
more  esjiecially  the  cartoons,  which  are  for  fresco 
paintings  what  the  models  of  the  sculptor  are  for  statues. 
But  it  would  seem  that  in  the  actual  execution  of  these 
frescoes  he  had  a  far  more  important  and  personal  share 
than  Vasari  gives  us  to  understand. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  some  portions  of  them 
were  wholly  and  entirely  his  work.  Besides  other  testi- 
mony of  this,  we  read  in  the  eulogy  of  Pietro  Perugino,  by 

>  Vasari,  ii.  496  *  Ibid. 
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Orsini,  that:  '•  Raffaello  id  generally  admitted  to  have 
himself  painted  the  story  nearest  to  the  window  as  you 
enter  on  the  right  hand,  wherein  he  is  supposed  to  have 
drawn  liis  own  portrait  in  the  person  of  the  handsome 
young  man  on  horseback."'  The  cartoon  of  this  composi- 
tion is  still  preserved  at  Florence,  in  the  collection  of 
Eaffuello's  drawings.  Though,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
there  is  a  vast  distance  between  these  productions  and  the 
paintings  in  the  Vatican,  yet  they  must  be  regarded  as 
constituting  a  decided  epoch  in  the  history  of  painting.  If 
we  compare  them  with  nearly  all  that  had  preceded  them 
in  modern  art,  we  shaU  at  once  see  that  this  art  had  now 
attained  more  richness  of  invention,  more  grandeur  of  dis- 
tribution, more  movement  and  variety  of  style  than  it  had 
before  known. 

Raffaello  appears  to  have  left  the  frescoes  of  Siena  and 
Pinturicliio,  before  the  completion  of  the  work,  which,  as 
we  gather  from  the  will  of  cardinal  Piccolomini,  dated  30tli 
April  in  this  year,  was  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  1503. 

It  is  at  tliis  epoch  that  Vasai-i  places  Raffaello's  first 
visit  to  Florence;  the  supposition  itself  is  likely  enough, 
but  the  motive  assigned  is  by  no  means  equally  probable. 
"It  was,"  says  Vasari,  "the  desire  to  see  the  celebrated  car- 
toons, then  so  generally  lauded,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michel  Angelo."  This  is  an  error  and  an  anachronism; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  could  not  have  drawn  his  cartoon 
before  1503,  and  Michel  Angelo  had  not  completed  liis 
until  long  after  1504.'^  It  is,  however,  tolerably  clear  that 
Raffaello  visited  Florence  prior  to  the  close  of  1504;  the 
date  of  the  letter  of  introduction  given  him  by  the  duchess 
of  Urbino  almost  amounts  to  a  proof  of  tliis. 

This  question  of  dates  may  appear  of  trivial  importance 
in  itself,  though  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  earlier 

1  "A  production,"  observes  Comolli,  "  at  once  displaying  the  exqui- 
site delicacy  of  his  pencil,  and  those  graces  which  are  so  peculiarly  his 
own." 

-  Lanzi,  proceeding  upon  the  brief  of  pope  Julius  II.,  recalling  Mi- 
chel Angelo  to  Rome,  is  of  opinion  that  the  cartoon  was  completed  in 
1506  ;  and  Vasari  tells  us  that  it  was  finished  at  Florence  between 
April  and  July  of  that  year. 
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years  ofRatTliello's  painter-life;  but  it  acquires  importance 
from  the  ditierence  of  opinion  which  has  agitated  so 
many  writers,  as  to  whether,  when,  how,  and  to  what 
extent  Michel  Angelo  influenced  the  genius  and  the 
taste  of  Raffaello;  a  question  which  will  recur  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

We  shall  place  here,  solely  upon  the  evidence  of  its  style 
and  colouring,  undoubtedly  in  Raffaello's  first  manner,  a 
beautiful  three-quarter  figure  in  oil  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  on  wood,  two  feet  three  inches  high  by  one 
foot  nine  inches,  long  preserved  in  the  Aldobrandini  palace 
at  Rome,  now  in  England.'  The  ai'tist's  own  cai'toon  of 
this  work,  drawn  in  black  crayons,  is  in  the  collection  of 
drawings  of  the  Musee  Royal,  at  Paris. 

The  saint  is  represented  standing  erect,  her  left  arm 
resting  on  the  instrument  of  her  torture;  the  other  hand, 
by  its  position,  accordant  with  the  movement  of  the  head, 
and  the  direction  of  her  gaze  towards  a  ray  of  celestial 
brightness  streaming  from  above,  expresses  the  inspired 
faith  and  devotedness  of  the  victim. 

The  design,  the  composition,  the  drapery,  the  whole 
effect  of  this  charming  work,  evidently  belong  to  that  pure 
simplicity  of  taste  and  of  mannei',  the  highest  perfection  and 
term  of  which  are  seen  in  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  La 
Giardiniera,  with  which  we  shall  shortly  become  acquainted. 

There  is  one  thing  clearly  evidenced  in  the  works  which 
he  executed  at  this  period,  both  at  Florence  and  at  Pe- 
rugia, whither  he  returned  in  1505,' — namely,  that  neither 
their  manner  nor  their  style  give  any  indication  of  the  i-n- 
fluence  said  by  some  to  have  been  produced  upon  him  by 
the  productions,  and  more  especially  by  the  celebrated  car- 
toon of  Michel  Angelo,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  come. 
For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  generally,  that  at 
this  time  Michel  Angelo  had  painted  nothing  at  all,  and 
still  less,  works  in  oil,  a  method  he  practised  very  little  at 
any  period. 

'  In  tlie  National  Gallery. 
°  TLe  exquisite  little  pictures  in  Jjie  Vatican :  the  Circumcision,  the 
Adoration  cf  tlie  Mag^,  and  tlie  Annunciation,  are   all  probably  of  tins 
period. 
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To  reconcile  Vasai'i's  account  with  itself  and  with 
<3ates,  we  must  suppose  that  RafFacUo,  having  in  1503 
left  Pinturichio  and  the  works  at  Siena,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  Florence,  remained  in  this  city  and  in  Perugia 
upwards  of  a  year ;  that  during  this  time  he  painted 
several  of  tliose  minor  works  of  which  very  imperfect 
ideas  have  come  down  to  lis;  that,  towards  the  close  of 
1504,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  the  duche;S 
of  Urbino,  desirous  of  promoting  the  more  serious  studies 
he  now  proposed  applying  himself  to,  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  introduction  to  the  gonfaloniere  Soderini, 
dated  1st  October,  1504: — 

"  Magnificent  and  most  excellent  lord, — He  who  pre- 
sents this  letter  is  RafFaello,  a  painter  of  Urbino,  who, 
having  a  good  genius  in  his  art,  is  desirous  to  improve 
himself  in  Florence;  and  as  I  know  his  father,  Avho  is  deai* 
to  me,  to  be  a  virtuous  man,  and  his  son  a  discreet  and 
gentle  youth,  I  have  every  reason  to  esteem  him  in  the 
highest  degree;  and  am  desirous  that  his  genius  should 
be  matured  to  perfection.  I  therefore  most  earnestly 
recommend  him  to  your  lordship,  and,  for  my  sake,  in- 
treat  you  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  in  your  power. 
Every  attention  and  favour  that  your  lordship  may  be- 
stow upon  him  will  be  considered  as  to  myself,  and  shall 
be  most  gratefully  acknowledged. 

"  Johanna  Feltria  di  Roveha." 

It  was,  then,  towards  the  close  of  1504,  that  Raffaello, 
now  twenty-one  years  old,  repaired  a  second  time  to 
Florence,  ^vii\\  the  intention  of  settling  there,  or  at  least 
of  remaining  long  enough  to  pursue  a  new  course  of  study, 
and  to  benefit  by  the  lessons  and  models  which  that  illus- 
trious city  would  afford  him. 

Among  these  new  objects  of  study,  we  must  doubtless 
reckon  some  of  the  fine  remains  of  antiquity  then  exhibited 
in  the  Medici  palace.  The  antique  is  to  the  artist  a 
second  nature,  or  rather  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  wherein 
the  artist  sees  nature  distinctly,  and  in  its  grandest  aspect. 
Far  from  presenting  an  obstacle  to  any  one,  it  on  the 
contrary  facilitates  to  all  the  means  of  catching  and  con- 
verting to  their  own  use,  in  the  noble  model  before  theui, 
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the  qualities  variously  correspondent  to  their  own  peculiar 
tendencies,  tastes,  and  capacities.  There  Michel  Angelo 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  antique  the  qualities  of 
learning,  grandeur,  and  force.  Raffaello  saw  in  it  and 
adopted  from  it  tlie  tender  beauty,  the  purity,  the  un 
assuming  nobleness,  the  simple  grace,  for  which  the 
character  of  his  own  mind  and  the  direction  of  his  earliest 
efforts  had  inspired  him  with  the  feeling  and  the  taste. 

The  master,  however,  most  in  vogue  at  this  period  at 
Florence,  and  throughout  Italy,  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  had  just  put  the  confirming  seal  upon  his  reputation 
by  the  cartoon  of  his  Equestrian  Combat,  a  group  destined 
to  decorate  one  of  the  apartments  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
It  would  seem,  had  Raffaello  contemplated  placing  him- 
self in  the  train  of  any  master,  that  of  all  those  then 
in  credit  (Fra  Bartolomeo  had  not  yet  attained  the  height 
of  his  reputation,)  Leonardo  da  Vinci  would  have  had  the 
preference,  as  being,  from  the  grace,  the  purity,  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  expression,  and  the  refined  delicacy  of  his 
execution,  the  painter  whose  powers  and  whose  tastes 
most  nearly  sympathized  with  his  own.  There  is  no  men- 
tion anywhere  of  an  intimacy  between  them  at  Florence; 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  -svere  both  resident  there  at  the 
same  time. 

Florence  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  EafFaello.  It  Avas 
not  long  ere  he  contracted  warm  friendships  with  his 
young  brother  painters  there,  Ridolpho  Ghirlanda'io,  Ai'is- 
totile  di  San  Gallo,  and  many  others:  and  he  was  very 
speedily  distinguished  by  the  patronage  and  good  offices 
of  men  of  rank  and  importance.  His  personal  attractions, 
and  the  amenity  of  his  manners,  contributed  to  this  scarcely 
less  than  the  already  recognised  existence  of  talents  which 
gave  those  acquainted  Avith  them  far  moje  than  mere 
hope.  One  of  the  most  enlightened  nobles  of  Florence, 
a  man  afterwards  connected  by  friendship  and  literary 
intercourse  with  cardinal  Bembo,  Tadeo  Tadei,  the  pro- 
tector of  all  who  gave  promise  of  talent,  at  once  appreciated 
the  genius  of  Raffaello.  Not  content  with  merely  offering 
him  his  friendship,  he  received  him  into  his  house  as  an 
honoured  guest,  and,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Raffaello 
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to   his   uncle,   carried  his   generous  kindness    even    still 
further. 

The  period  of  the  present  residence  of  Raffaello  at 
Florence  was  occupied  in  the  production  of  various  minor 
■works,  among  which  we  may  particularize  those  which  his 
gratitude  presented  to  Tadeo,  and  to  Lorenzo  Nasi,  whose 
friendship  he  had  also  acquired. 

For  the  former  he  executed  two  paintings  which,  in  the 
time  of  Vasari,  were  still  in  the  possession  of  Tadeo's  heirs; 
subsequently  dispersed,  their  very  existence  remained  for 
a  long  time  doubtful.  It  was  only  a  few  years  since  that 
information  respecting  them  was  traced  out,  whence  it  ap- 
peared that  one  of  the  pictures,  purchased  by  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Austria  for  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
Roman  crowns,  is  painted  on  circular  panel,  and  repre- 
sents the  Virgin,  half  length,  holding  the  Infant  Jesus; 
on  the  edge  of  her  collar  is  written  the  name  of  the  artist. 
The  other  picture  is  at  London  (in  the  Bridgewater  gal- 
lery), having  been  purchased  for  one  thousand  pounds. 

The  picture  executed  for  Lorenzo  Nasi  represents  the 
Holy  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus,  to  whom  the  infant 
St.  John  is  offering  a  bird,  a  production  full  of  informa- 
tion, grace,  and  beauty.  This  work,  remarkable  in  itself 
as  the  first  which  distinctly  manifests  the  change  of 
manner  in  Raffaello,  or  at  least  the  transition  from  the 
Peruginesque  system  to  his  own,  acquired  another  act 
of  celebrity  from  the  catastrophe  which  well  nigh  involved 
it  in  utter  destruction  In  1548,  the  fall  of  a  portion  of 
Monte  San  Giorgio  overwhelmed,  together  with  several 
other  adjacent  houses,  the  palace  of  Lorenzo  Nasi,  and 
Raffaello's  picture  was  buried  beneath  its  ruins.  The 
pieces,  however,  being  found  and  carefully  put  together, 
the  work  now  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  gallery  at  Florence.^ 

There  is  also  some  doubt  entertained  as  to  the  precise 
epoch  at  which  Raffaello  painted  two  portraits,  described 
by  Vasari,  those  of  Angelo  and  Maddalena  Doni,  which 

'  By  some,  the  picture  in  the  gallery  at  Florence  is  regarded  as 
merely  a  duplicate,  or  perhaps  a  copy  of  the  original  work  presented  to 
Nasi. 
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were  subsequently  transferred  from  Florence  to  Avignon, 
where  Bottari  saw  them  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  period  of  these  two 
works  arises,  in  great  measure,  from  the  very  close  resem- 
blance of  Maddalena  to  the  head  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in 
the  picture  just  noticed;  and  partly  to  the  want  of  clear- 
ness in  Vasari's  own  account  of  the  matter.  After  re- 
maining at  Avignon  a  great  many  years  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  the  world,  they  have  recently  become  the 
property  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 

The  death  of  Kaftaello's  father  and  mother  recalled  him 
to  Urbino,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  his  affairs,  and  he 
remained  there  for  some  time.  During  this  period  he 
executed  several  small  pieces  for  the  duke  of  Urbino, 
Guidobaldo  da  Montefeltro:  two  Madonnas,  the  fate  of 
which  is  at  present  unknown;  a  Christ  in  the  Garden, 
with  the  three  Apostles  sleeping  in  the  back-ground:  of 
these  pictures,  Vasari  says,  the  finish  was  so  exquisite,  that 
no  miniature  could  surpass  them  in  elaborate  delicacy;  we 
may  pay  the  same  tribute  to  three  other  small  pieces  v.'hich 
he  painted  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  prince,  and  we 
pay  this  tribute  upon  personal  observation  of  two  of 
them,  which  are  now  in  the  Musee  Royal  at  Paris. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  St.  George,  on  horseback;  of 
which  there  is  a  repetition  by  Raffaello,  of  the  same  size. 
The  Saint,  armed  cap-a-pie,  in  the  manner  of  the  knights 
of  that  period,  is  combating  the  dragon.  This  produc- 
tion belongs  to  the  second  period  of  Eaffaello's  genius. 
Its  composition  is  bold,  and  full  of  animated  action.  The 
horse  is  all  movement  and  life.  The  knightly  saint  has 
already  broken  his  lance  upon  the  monster,  and,  rushing 
a  second  time  upon  it,  is  about  to  destroy  it  with  his 
sword.  The  colouring  of  the  picture  is  brilliant;  the 
pencil,  throughout  the  production,  has  done  its  work 
with  all  that  purity  which  characterized  the  style  of  the 
period. 

Ix>mazzo,  in  giving  (^Trattato,  i.  8,)  the  description 
and  date  of  this  picture,  mentions  that  in  his  time  it  was 
at  Fontainbleau.  The  repetition  of  the  work,  by  Eaffaello, 
which  he  also  refers  to,  would  seem  to  have  disappeared. 
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The  small  Saint  Michael  in  the  Musee  Royal,  was  un- 
doubtedly painted  at  the  same  period  with  the  Saint 
Georore,  and  intended  as  a  companion  piece.  The  arch- 
angel is  represented  fighting  a  monster,  a  winged  dragon^ 
Avhich  he  is  trampling  under  foot;  the  tail  of  his  prostrate 
antagonist  is  twisted  round  his  leg,  but  the  upraised  sword 
of  the  saint  is  about  to  inflict  the  last  mortal  blow.  The 
attitude  and  general  movement  of  the  figure  ai'e  impressed 
at  once  with  vigour  and  with  grace.  It  is  a  first  idea  of 
the  large  Saint  IMichael  so  admired  in  the  same  collection, 
and  an  account  of  which  -will  be  given  in  its  place.  Fif- 
teen years  separate  the  execution  of  the  two  works;  yet 
already,  in  these  slight  designs,  does  the  great  painter  give 
promise  of  his  future  self,  as  the  perfect  man  is  shadowed 
forth  in  the  rising  stripling. 

Raffaello  remained  too  brief  a  time  at  Urbino  to  leave 
there  any  very  important  memorial  of  his  genius.  It  is 
said  that  nothing  remains  there  to  recal  his  memory  except 
an  inscription  in  his  honour  on  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  which  Comolli  tells  us  he  saw  there  in  1791.' 

The  clironology  of  the  works  of  Raffaello  in  the  earlier 
years  of  their  production  has  given  considerable  difficulty 
to  the  critics.  To  insure  a  successful  result  to  such  an 
undertaking,  two  conditions  are  indispensable,  both  of 
them  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  one  of  which  indeed  has,  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  artist's  pictures  throughout  Europe, 
become  next  to  impossible.  And  besides,  what  critic 
could  flatter  himself  with  the  idea  of  possessing  all  the 
various  qualities  essential  to  the  discrimination  necessarily 
required  ?  Most  interesting  and  most  useful  were  it, 
could  we  follow  exactly  the  remarkable  progress  displayed 
in  these  successive  productions;  the  steps,  more  or  less 
perceptible,  of  the  transition  from  one  manner  to  another. 
In  the  absence  of  the  exact  certainty  Ave  could  desire,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  an  approximate  identifica- 
tion of  dates. 

That  of  1505,  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  period 
when   Raffaello  finally  quitted  Urbino,  fixes   the   three 

I  See  Appendix,  t.  i 
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years  wliich  preceded  his  departure  for  Rome.  These 
three  years,  occupied  in  the  hibours  that  evidently  resulted 
in  his  second  manner,  were  divided  between  Perugia,  which 
he  visited  twice,  and  his  new  studies  at  Florence.  In  the 
term  studies  we  more  especially  include  his  intimacies 
with  the  leading  masters  of  that  city,  whose  greatest  attri- 
butes, as  will  be  seen,  he  succeeded  in  blending  and 
fusing  into  his  own  manner. 

We  find  Eaffiiello  in  1505  engaged  at  Perugia  upon 
three  great  works.'  The  first  of  these,  in  the  church  of 
the  Sevites,  was  a  picture  representing  the  Virgin,  Saint 
John  the  Baptist,  and  Saint  Nicholas.  Morcelli,  in  his 
Description  of  Perugia,  is  of  opinion  that  the  work  be- 
longs to  the  manner  of  Perugino;  but  the  heads  prove 
it  to  have  been  the  sole  production  of  Raffaello.  It  went 
subsequently  to  England. 

The  second  was  a  fresco  for  the  Camaldulites  of  San 
Severe.^  The  subject  is,  Christ  in  glory,  with  God  the 
Father  surrounded  by  his  angels,  and  six  saints,  three 
seated  on  each  side,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Romuald,  St.  Laurence, 
St.  Jerom,  St.  Maur,  and  St.  Placidus.  EaiFaello  has 
written  his  name  in  large  lettei*s  on  the  work,  with  the 
date  1505.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  idea  of  the 
Dispute  of  the  Sacrament  at  Rome.  It  formed  the  upper 
portion  of  a  large  composition,  the  lower  part  o;  which 
was  subsequently  executed  by  Perugino,  who  has  also  set 
forth  his  name  and  the  date  of  the  work. 

The  third  work,  described  in  detail  by  Vasari,^  was 
painted  for  the  convent  of  St.  Antony.  It  was  a  large 
and  fine  composition,  representing  the  Holy  Virgin  with 
the  dead  Clirist  resting  on  her  lap,  dressed  in  the  robes  of 
the  order  to  which  the  convent  belonged.     On  one  side 

1  Vasari,  iii.  166.   ComoUi,  Vita  ined.  note  23.  lb. 

'  The  inscriptiou  ou  tbe  portion  executed  by  Eaffaello  runs  thus  :  — 
" Raphael  de  Urbiko  Domino  octaviako  Stephaxo  Volaterrano 
Pbiore  Saxctam  Trixitatem  Axgelos  astaxtes  Saxctosque 
PixxiT,  A.D.  MDV.  On  that  painted  by  Perugino  :  Petrus  de  Castro 
Plebis  Perusixus  tempore  Domixi  Silvestri-Stephaxi  Vola- 
terbani  a  Dextris  et  Sixistbis  Div^  Chbistifeb*  Saxctos 
Saxctasqde  pinxit,  A.D.  MDXXI.  (Orsini,  Vita  di  Pietro,  p.  213.) 
If  this  dato  be  coirect,  Perugino  was  then  seventy  years  old. 
P 
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were  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  other  St.  Cecilia  and 
St.  Catherine ;  the  attitudes,  the  expression,  and  the 
masterly  arrangement  of  the  figures,  were  regarded  at 
the  time  as  something  wholly  novel.  Above  this  com- 
position, in  a  semicircular  frame,  Raffaello  painted  the 
Eternal  Father.  Along  the  altar  pieces,  he  executed  three 
small  subjects;  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives,  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross,  and  the  Dead  Christ  resting  on  the  lap 
of  the  Virgin. 

This  magnificent  composition  was  subsequently  sold  in 
detail  by  the  nuns  to  relieve  their  necessities.  The 
smaller  pictux-es  have  been  engraved.  The  principal  sub- 
ject, after  for  some  time  adorning  the  Colonna  galleiy  at 
Rome,  passed  to  Naples,  where  it  now  constitutes  one  of 
the  chief  treasures  of  the  Galeria  Reale  Borbonica. 

We  have  followed  the  usually  recognised  order  in 
describing  these  pictures,  but  in  our  own  opinion  that 
mentioned  second  should  in  reality  be  placed  third,  for 
this  reason,  that  it  remained  incomplete,  a  circumstance 
explained  by  the  extreme  desire  of  Raffaello  to  return  to 
Florence.  We  find  him,  when  requested  by  Atlanta  Ba- 
glioni  to  paint  for  him,  in  his  chapel  of  San  Bernardino  at 
Perugia,  the  Taking  down  from  the  Cross,  which  we  shall 
refer  to  presently,  undertaking  to  make  a  cartoon  for  it 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Florence,  whither,  he 
said,  business  imperatively  called  him.^ 

TVe  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  Raffaello  at  Florence  was  to  follow  the  new  course 
of  studies  to  which  he  desired  to  devote  himself.  More- 
over this  city,  >vhich  he  now  visited  for  the  third  time, 
offered  him  all  the  attractions  of  a  second  birthplace.  Be- 
sides the  friends  whom  he  again  met  there,  and  the  new 
subjects  of  study  which  awaited  him,  Raffaello  would  find 
there  that  pleasing  competition,  as  beneficial  to  art  as  to 
the  artist,  and  those  contests  between  rival  schools,  whose 
jealousies  at  this  epoch  had  perhaps  greater  activity  than 
in  any  other  age.  It  ^vas  thus  that,  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, Donatello  left  Padua,  because  there  he  was  too  highly 
admired,  and  returned  to  Florence  to  seek  severer  critics.^ 

>  Vasari,  iii.  107.  -  Viisaii,  Vit.  di  Eonatello. 
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Eaffaello  also  was  ambitious  of  having  rivals  rather  than 
admirers.  The  studies  he  contemplated,  as  has  ak-eady 
been  observed,  were  to  consist  in  collecting  and  adopting 
into  his  own  substance,  as  it  were,  all  the  good  points  in 
each  class  of  production. 

The  chapel  del  Carmine,  painted  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury by  Masaccio,  had  become  the  centre-point  of  all  those 
■who,  in  the  progress  which  that  painter  had  given  to 
imitation,  saw  the  new  steps  which  it  was  still  called  upon 
to  make.  Masaccio  had  added  to  the  simple  and  unso- 
phisticated style  of  the  period,  more  thought,  more  expres- 
sion, greater  variety  of  arrangement,  and  greater  vigour  of 
tone.  Eaffaello  has  himself  taught  us  the  esteem  in  which 
lie  held  these  paintings,  and  the  benefit  he  had  derived 
from  them.  We  shall  presently  see  that  his  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  angel  holding 
the  flaming  sword,  are  far  beyond  mere  reminiscences  of 
the  same  subject  by  Masaccio. 

But  the  man  to  whom,  of  all  his  contemporaries  at  Flo- 
rence, he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  change  which,  more 
fspecially  in  colouring,  and  the  management  of  the  j^encil, 
characterized  his  second  manner,  was  Fra  Bartolomeo  di 
San  Marco,  known,  as  a  painter,  under  the  name  of  Baccio 
della  Porta,  before  he  became  a  monk.^  When  he  assumed 
the  religious  habit,  he  had  quitted  his  art  and  his  name. 
The  intreaties,  however,  of  his  friends,  and  even  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  had  induced  liim  to  resume  the 
pencil,  about  the  time  of  RalFaello's  second  journey  to  Flo- 
rence. 

It  is  certain  that  no  painter  of  this  epoch  was  compar- 
able with  him  for  a  certain  manner  of  painting,  in  which  a 
good  style  of  drawing  is  combined  with  a  colouring  at  once 
rich  and  harmonious.  This  exactly  suited  the  manner 
of  Eaffaello;  unifonuity  of  taste,  therefore,  soon  united 
the  two  painters,  and  before  long  there  was  established  a 
communion  of  friendship  between  them,  which  also  became 
an  interchange  of  talents.  Eaffaello  learned  of  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo to  give  more  vigour  to  his  tints,  and  greater  breadth 

*  Vasaii,  Vit.  di  Fri  Barto]cmpo 
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to  the  handling  of  his  pencil.  Fra  Bartolomeo  owed  to  the 
lessons  of  Raffaello  the  practice  of  perspective,  the  study  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  neglected,  and  which  it  seems  was 
taught  very  early  in  the  school  of  Perugino,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  picture  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  men- 
tioned above. 

There  is  no  proof,  as  I  have  already  observed,  of  any 
private  intercourse  between  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raf- 
faello  during  the  various  visits  of  the  latter  to  Florence  ; 
but  what  requires  no  proof,  when  we  compare  their  works, 
is  that  there  Avas  a  natural  sympathy  between  them,  a  like 
taste  for  the  same  kind  of  grace  and  purity  of  style  or  de- 
sign. Does  not  more  than  one  of  the  j)ictures  of  Raffaello, 
painted  about  this  period,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
Virgin  known  under  the  name  of  La  Giardiniera,  seem,  so 
to  speak,  to  be  of  the  same  family  with  Leonardo's?  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible,  but  that  the  bee  of  Urbino,  in  the  ela- 
boration of  its  industry,  should,  unconsciously  if  you  will, 
have  taken  somewhat  from  the  flowers  of  da  Vinci. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  this  rare  combination 
of  qualities  w^iich  the  artist  appropriates  to  himself  from 
the  study  of  the  works  of  nature  and  those  of  art,  results 
from  an  operation  of  the  mind  and  from  a  feeling  which 
theory  cannot  analyse.  To  attempt  to  do  so,  were  to 
affect  to  identify  in  the  substance  compounded  by  the  bee, 
all  the  various  elementary  juices  which  it  has  made  use 
of.  It  is  the  same  with  the  action  and  productions  of 
the  intellect  and  moral  taste,  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
styles  of  several  masters.  This  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
of  the  imitative  faculty,  the  action  or  effect  of  which  is  too 
often  confounded,  either  with  the  process  of  the  copier,  or 
with  the  repetitions  which  the  pupil  is  apt  to  make  of  the 
works  of  a  single  master.  And  this,  let  us  at  once  observe, 
is  what  has  produced  the  interminable  controversy  as  to  the 
influence  of  Michel  Angelo  over  Raffaello,  an  influence,  the 
existence  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss,  when 
we  find  these  two  rivals  together  at  Rome  upon  a  more 
extensive  theatre. 

If  we  may  believe  facts  and  the  concurrence  of  dates, 
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Vasai'i,'  and  many  others  after  him,  have  greatly  antici- 
pated tlie  introduction  of  Ratfaello  to  the  celebrated  cartoon 
of  Michel  Angelo,  which  the  artist  could  not  have  finished 
until  1506,  that  is  to  say,  three  years  after  Kaffaello  had 
left  Pinturichio. 

We  can  appreciate  the  extraordinary  impression  which 
this  celebrated  work  would  necessarily  produce.  Thoroughly 
to  understand  it,  we  must  form  a  close  idea  of  the  method 
and  style  of  design  then  prevalent,  with  veiy  few  excep- 
tions, in  all  the  schools.  We  v/ill  repeat,  modern  custom 
had  not  favoured  the  study  of  the  human  form:  the  devo- 
tional subjects  then  chiefly  in  vogue  had  not  rendered 
this  necessary;  but  had  it  been  desirable,  the  few  models 
then  existing  of  antique  statues  would  not  have  supplied 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  nude.  A  certain  truth 
prevailed  throughout,  but  it  did  not  rise  above  what  is 
called  portrait  painting.  To  closely  resembling  phy- 
siognomies, corresponded  the  exact  and  mechanical  copy  of 
the  costumes  of  the  time.  All  there  was  of  the  nude,  con- 
sisted of  a  delineation  of  rectilinear  outlines,  without  arti- 
culation, or  any  real  development  of  the  muscles.  The 
simplicity  of  the  design  corresponded  with  that  of  the  com- 
position. The  painter  dared  not  as  yet  venture  upon  any  of 
those  situations  which  require  contrast  of  attitude,  which 
present  the  human  form  in  positions  more  or  less  difficult 
to  catch,  in  varied  groups  or  complicated  arrangements, 
which  a  free  and  bold  stroke  alone  can  effect. 

The  imitation  of  some  fragments  of  antique  statues, 
and  more  than  this,  the  deep  and  incessant  study  of 
anatomy  to  which  Michel  Angelo  had  devoted  himself, 
soon  placed  him,  as  to  drawing,  far  beyond  his  contempo- 
raries. Commissioned  to  paint  a  companion  to  the  Eques- 
trian Ccmbat  already  executed  in  a  cartoon  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  in  an  apartment  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  he 
selected  as  his  subject  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
war  of  Pisa,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
science  in  the  imitation  of  the  nude. 

Such  a  subject  would  never  have  presented  itself  to  the 

•  Vasari,  ib.  1C3. 
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mind  of  his  contemporaries.  Invention  is  seldom  in 
advance  of  the  means  of  execution.  Michel  Angelo  sup- 
poses, in  this  composition,  that  while  the  soldiers  of  the 
Florentine  army  are  bathing  in  the  Arno,  the  enemy  un- 
expectedly appears.  The  roll-call  has  been  beaten,  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  of  alarm.  In  an  instant  the 
bathers  ascend  the  bank;  some  are  hastily  clothing  and 
arming  themselves;  others  are  coming  out  of  the  water; 
and  some,  already  on  land,  are  giving  their  hands  to  the 
more  tardy,  to  aid  them  in  climbing  the  steep  bank  of  the 
river. 

This  cartoon,  into  which  IVIichel  Angelo  seems  to  have 
thrown  all  the  power  of  design,  all  the  youthful  brilliancy 
of  his  talent,  perished  a  few  years  afterwards,  without  the 
painting  of  it  having  been  executed.  The  only  vestiges 
remaining  of  it  consist  of  a  few  figures  engraved  sepa- 
rately by  Agostino  Veneziano  and  Marc- Antonio,  but  these 
cannot  convey  any  real  idea  of  the  whole  work.  An 
almost  complete  representation  of  it,  however,  appeared  a 
few  years  since  in  an  engraving,*  carefully  executed,  and, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged,  after  a  small  drawing,  which  must 
necessarily  have  been  done  by  some  contemporary.^ 

No  work  has  ever  obtained  celebrity  equal  to  that  of 
the  cartoon  of  the  War  of  Pisa.  Vasari  has  exhausted 
upon  it  every  form  of  eulogy,  every  expression  of  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm.  It  were  impossible,  indeed,  were 
we  merely  to  consider  the  state  of  the  arts  at  this  period, 
and  the  contemporary  testimonies,  to  entertain  any  doubt 
as  to  the  extraordinary  sensation  which  the  appearance  of 
this  chef-cCoE^uvre  must  have  produced.  But  the  engraving 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken  has  confirmed  the  accounts 
and  praises  of  the  time.  Michel  Angelo  would  seem  to 
have  resolved  to  display  in  this  composition,  both  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  muscles  which  no  one  dse  had  then 

'  Londin,  by  ScHavonetti. 

*  In  a  note  to  the  Life  of  Micliel  Angelo,  by  Vasari,  v.  182,  it  is  said 
that  a  drawing  on  a  small  scale  of  this  cartoon  was  done  at  the  time  by 
Bastiano  di  SanGallo,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  the  original,  would 
not  allow  a  copy  of  it  to  be  taken.  May  not  this  be  the  drawing  now  in 
London  ? 
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an  idea  of,  and  his  wondrous  ability  to  present  the  human 
form  under  every  variety  of  aspect,  making  nothing  of  the 
most  complicated  postures,  the  most  compound  move- 
ments, the  most  daring  foreshortenings.  In  a  word,  by 
this  piece  alone,  he  not  only  emancipated  the  art  of 
design  from  the  nai'row  circle  of  a  cold  and  timid  method, 
but  he  can-ied  it  at  one  stroke  to  a  point  beyond  which  he 
himself  never  went. 

The  cartoon  of  Michel  Angelo  became,  then,  the  object 
of  study  with  all  artists.^  EatFaello  is  mentioned  among 
the  number  of  those  who  studied  it ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  although  he  could  neither  have  seen  nor 
studied  it  in  1503,  as  Vasari  has  erroneously  related,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him,  being  at  Florence,  or  constantly 
going  there  from  1506  to  1508,  from  repeatedly  seeing 
that  work  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  artists. 

And  here  presents  itself  a  consideration  to  which  we 
shall  recur:  If  Raffaello  could  thus  appreciate  at  leisure  the 
profound  science  and  grand  style  of  design  of  this  cartoon, 
what  foundation  can  there  be  for  the  story  of  his  after- 
wards gaining  secret  admission  to  the  Sistine  chapel,  in 
order  to  study  the  science  of  his  rival  ? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Raffiiello  repeatedly  saw  at  Florence 
this  finest  work  as  respects  design  that  Michel  Angelo 
ever  produced.  Who  can  doubt  that  he  derived  real 
benefit  from  the  sight  ?  But  to  what  extent,  and  in  what 
manner?  This  we  know  not.  In  morals  as  in  physics, 
there  are  aliments  which  do  not  equally  or  in  like  man- 
ner profit  all  who  take  them.  To  adopt  and  make  one's 
own,  certain  qualities  in  the  imitation  of  the  fine  arts,  a 
predisposition  is  necessary,  that  of  sympathy  of  taste  and 
similar  faculties.  Now,  of  the  infinity  of  various  merits 
to  combine  which  is  given  to  no  man,  we  know  there 
are  some  more  or  less  irreconcilable  with  each  other.  It 
will,  therefore,  happen,  that  the  artist  who  is  endowed 
with  a  larger  share  of  imagination  or  sensibility,  for 
example,  and  wlio  devotes  himself  from  preference  to  the 
exprtssion  of  the  feeling  of  beauty  and  grace,  will  seem 

*  Vasrai,  Vil.  di  Mich.  Aug.,  vi.  p.  181. 
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likely  to  derive  but  slight  aid  from  models  of  strength, 
boldness,  and  anatomical  science,  the  result  of  studies  and 
faculties  belonging  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  merit. 

It  seems  to  us  that  thus  it  happened  with  RafFaello. 
]\Iichel  Angelo  doubtless  taught  him  to  give  greater 
development  to  the  form  of  his  design,  greater  liberty  and 
amplitude  to  his  style.  But  what  Kaffaello  thus  acquired 
did  not  pervert  his  own  peculiar  characteristic,  nor  that 
which  constituted  his  taste.  He  had  too  much  to  lose  in 
becoming  the  follower  of  Michel  Angelo.  The  works 
which  he  produced  at  this  time,  and  which  Ave  are  about  to 
describe,  do  not  really  denote  any  sensible  influence  of 
INIichel  Angelo's  manner  over  his  own.  They  prove,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  did  not  cease  to  follow  the  line  which 
his  own  genius  had  traced  out  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not 
even  hasten  his  course.  We  see  there  progress,  indeed, 
but  it  was  slow  and  graduated ;  there  is  no  sudden  change, 
no  abrupt  transition. 

This,  it  is  true,  were  susceptible  of  dispute  if  we  sup- 
posed that  the  beautiful  Holy  Family  in  the  Rinuccini 
palace,  which  Vasari  mentions  among  the  works  which 
preceded  the  departure  of  RafFaello  for  Rome,  really 
belonged  solely  to  this  period.  But  the  commentator  on 
the  biographer,'  in  a  very  long  note,  in  which  he  relates 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  production,  tells  us  that  in  1766 
it  was  at  last  discovered  for  what  it  really  was,  and  that 
the  cleaning  which  it  then  underwent  showed  the  name  of 
Raffaello,  with  the  date  1516,  the  period  of  his  fourth 
journey  to  Florence  in  the  train  of  Leo  X.  This  picture, 
then,  Avas  commenced  in  the  first  and  finished  in  the  third 
manner  of  RafFaello.  The  subject  is  one  of  those  which 
we  shall  have  to  describe  as  repetitions  when  we  speak  in 
detail  of  the  Madonas  and  Holy  Families  which  his 
pencil  so  multiplied. 

This  picture  is  not  the  only  one  of  which  circumstances 
then  obliged  him  to  interrupt  the  execution  and  to  defer 
the  completion.  Pressed  by  numerous  commissions,  and 
not  having  yet  established  a  school,  he  was  obliged  to  do 

'  Vasai-i,  ib.,  pp.  ]  C8,  IGO. 
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everything  himself,  and  thus  to  divide  himself  between 
Florence  and  Perugia. 

It  Avas  at  Florence  that,  according  to  his  promise,  he 
executed  the  cartoon  of  the  picture  intended  for  the 
Baglioni  chapel  of  San  Bernardino  at  Perugia.  This 
picture  being  certainly  painted  in  oil  and  upon  wood,  the 
double  mention  made  by  Vasari '  of  the  cartoon  intended 
for  this  work,  leads  us  to  remark  upon  a  peculiarity  which 
attached  to  the  process  of  the  painter  and  of  painting  at 
this  period,  a  peculiarity  which  seems  not  to  have  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  known  that  painting 
in  fresco  necessarily  requires  for  its  execution  tliat  the 
artist  should  have  entirely  arranged  beforehand,  upon 
what  is  called  a  cartoon,  the  composition  and  its  details, 
which  are  then  traced,  piece  by  piece,  on  the  stucco  of  the 
wall.  This  preliminary  design,  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  is  not  equally  indispensable  in  paintings 
upon  wood,  canvas,  metal,  &c.  It  seems  to  us,  how- 
ever, and  more  than  one  work  of  his  leads  us  to  the 
supposition,  that  Eaifiiello  also  made  cartoons  for  pictures 
in  oil,  that  is,  a  fixed  design,  drawn  in  chalk,  which  became 
as  it  were  the  model  of  the  picture. 

He  must  have  proceeded  in  this  way^  with  the  picture 
which  he  executed  at  Perugia  for  the  Baglioni  chapel, 
representing  the  Entombment  of  Christ,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  this  period,  or  even  since,  and 
which  is  now  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Borghese  gallery 
at  Eome. 

The  greatest  difiiculty  that  presents  itself  to  him  who 
describes  works  of  art,  is  to  find,  in  the  terms  of  language 
and  the  forms  of  eulogy,  modifications  and  gradations  in 
pi'oportion   to  the  infinite  shades  and  degi'ees   of  merit 

>  Yasari,  ib.,  p.  167  and  170. 
*  This  supposition  is  rendered  mor.i  than  probable,  as  regards  the  picture 
in  question,  by  two  fragments  of  the  drawing  of  the  Christ  which  we 
preserred,  one  of  them,  comprising  Christ  with  the  figures  who  support 
him,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Camuccini.  The  Louvre  contains  the 
original  division  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  the  picture  of  which 
is  at  London.  The  sketch  in  crayon  is  of  the  exact  size  of  the  picture. 
The  figure  is  small  life-size. 
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before  him.  This  is  the  main  embarrassment,  more 
especially,  -with  regard  to  the  works  of  Raffaello;  for  what 
terms  can  we  subsequently  find  to  express  our  thoughts, 
when,  in  the  picture  before  us,  we  have  lauded  the  variety 
of  the  composition,  the  justness  of  the  movements,  the 
nobleness  of  the  style,  the  force  of  expression,  and  the 
merit  of  the  colouring  and  of  the  handling.  The  work 
under  consideration  is  the  best  calculated  of  any  to  enable 
us  to  appreciate  the  enormous  progress  of  Raffaello.  He 
was  then  twenty-four  years  old,  and  supposing  him  to 
have  entered  the  house  of  Perugino  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
he  was  now  in  the  middle  of  his  career. 

The  nude  in  the  Christ  perhaps  still  bears  some  trace 
of  the  dry  and  meagre  style  of  the  old  school;  but  in  the 
making  up  of  this  composition,  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two 
persons  bearing  the  body  of  the  Saviour,  there  is  at  once 
a  feeling  of  truth  and  of  nobleness  till  then  unknown.  He 
who  is  descending  the  steps  of  the  sepulchre  backwards 
exhibits  the  two-fold  expression  of  moral  grief  and  physical 
effort.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  or  more  graceful  than 
the  attitude  and  development  of  the  young  man  who 
supports  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Nowhere  has  the 
deadness  of  death  been  given  with  so  true  a  feeling  as  in 
the  body  itself.  Each  personage  of  the  attendant  group 
has  the  exact  degree  of  expression  which  befits  him.  As 
to  the  grief  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  holy  women  around  her, 
Raffaello  has  produced  nothing  more  expressive,  except 
in  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  called  del  Spasimo. 

Speaking  of  the  picture  we  have  just  described;  Vasari, 
tliirty  years  after  its  execution,  says  that  it  had  all  the 
freshness  of  a  work  but  just  finished.  We  may  almost  say 
the  same  of  it  now,  after  more  than  three  centuries. 

There  is  the  same  merit,  freshness,  and  high  preserva- 
tion about  the  charming  picture  of  the  Virgin  that  Raf- 
faello executed  for  Siena, ^  and  wliich  is  known  by  the  name 
of  La  Gmrdiniera.^  Her  dress,  which  indeed  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  a  villager,  may  probably  have  gained 

1  Vasaii,  ib.,  p.  171. 

*  It  was  bought  by  Francis  I.,  and  is  in  tbe  Louvre. 
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for  it  this  title.  This  is  one  of  those  simple  designs,  which 
more  especially  from  the  size  (small  life)  of  the  figures 
we  ma}"^  place  in  the  first  rank  of  those  in  Avhich  Itaffaello, 
before  rising  to  the  ideal  of  his  subject,  as  he  afterwards 
did,  confined  himself  to  the  conceptions  of  pure  simplicity, 
innocence,  and  modest  grace,  of  which  he  found  the 
models  in  the  young  village  girls.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
artlessness  of  this  composition.  The  tone  of  colour  and 
the  style  of  drawing  are  in  admirable  harmony,  and  that 
harmony  could  create  nothing  purer,  or  more  divine  than 
the  form  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  the  feeling  of  adoration 
of  the  little  Saint  John. 

Three  things  prove  that  this  picture  belongs  to  the 
same  period  Avith  the  preceding:  lirst,  the  date  upon  it, 
1507;  next,  there  exists  a  drawing  of  it  by  the  hand  of 
Haifaello,  at  the  back  of  which  are  seen  sketches  of  figures 
belonging  to  the  composition  of  Christ  at  the  tomb. 
Finally,  we  know  that  Rafiaello  set  out  for  Rome  before 
completing  the  blue  drapery  of  the  Virgin  which  Ridolpho 
Ghirlandaio  undertook  to  finish.^ 

It  is  to  the  same  period,  that  preceding  this  departure, 
that  we  must  assign  the  picture  of  the  Assumption,  com- 
menced for  the  nuns  of  JNIonte-Lucia,  at  Perugia,  which 
Rafi^^ello  engaged  to  execute,  by  a  document  dated  1505, 
and  for  which  he  received  thirty  ducats  of  gold  on  account.* 
This  engagement  remained  unfulfilled  until  1516,  when, 
solicited  to  perform  it,  he  signed  another  agreement  with 
the  nuns,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  finish  the  work 
for  200  golden  ducats,  within  fifteen  months!"''  We  shall 
see  that  Ralfaello  here  promised  more  than  he  could  accom- 
plish. The  picture  remained  in  the  same  state  during  his 
life;  it  was  finished  after  his  decease  by  Francesco  Penui 
and  Giulio  Romano,'*  Ids  pupils,  and  legatees.^  "We  shall, 
therefore,  not  pursue  our  own  remarks  upon  the  work. 

We  shall  limit  ourselves  also  to  the  bare  mention  of 

>  Vasari,  ib.  p.  171.  2  ComoUi,  p,  110,  aud  117. 

'  See  Appendix  II. 

*  Vasari,  Vita  di  Francesco  Penui,  iii.  DSO. 

^  This  picture,  iu  the  course  of  the  wars  of  the  revohition,  was  brought 
to  Frauce,  whence  it  returned  to  Eome,  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican. 
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another  picture  whicli  was  commissioned  of  him  by  the 
Dei  family  of  Florence,  for  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  we  only  mention  it,  because  this  picture, 
unfinished  by  Raflfaello,  and  of  the  completion  of  which 
there  is  more  than  one  account,  shows  how  the  reputation 
of  RafFaello  had  already  augmented,  and  how  eagerly  the 
productions  of  his  pencil  wore  sought  for.  The  work  now 
adorns  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence. 

RaiFaello  himself  seems  at  this  time  to  have  conceived  a 
sufficiently  high  opinion  of  his  powers  to  desire  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  more  immediately  into  the  lists  of  com- 
petition with  the  two  men  whose  strength  he  had  most  to 
fear,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel  Angelo.  A  letter,  dated 
11th  of  April,  1508,  written  by  him  to  his  uncle  at 
Urbino,  reveals  to  us  both  his  pretensions  and  his  hopes 
in  this  matter.  He  solicits  his  uncle  to  procure  for  him  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  gonfaloniere  of  Florence, 
not,  as  Lanzi  relates,  from  the  duke  of  Urbino,  whose 
death  he  himself  takes  occasion  to  deplore,  but  from  him 
whom  he  calls  S'.  Prefetto,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain 
the  painting  of  an  apartment  (doubtless  in  the  Palazzo 
Yeccliio,)  the  commission  for  which,  he  says,  depends  on 
the  gonfaloniere. 

"When  we  see  how  many  works  Raffaello  was  urged  to 
undertake  by  private  patrons,  so  many  that  he  could  not 
execute  them,  the  reader  will  readily  imagine  with  us 
that  the  feeling  which  induced  him  to  seek  this  employ- 
ment was  solely  the  emulous  ambition  of  contending  with 
the  two  greatest  artists  of  the  day,  and  doubtless,  with 
his  own  weapons,  that  is,  in  opposing  his  manner  of 
seeing,  feeling,  and  doing,  to  theirs;  for,  we  repeat, 
nothing  in  his  works  as  yet  evinced  what  can  be  called 
the  precise  imitation  of  any  master;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  need  or  the  inclination  which  induces  one  artist  to 
form  to  himself,  of  the  talent  or  manner  of  another,  a 
guide  whose  steps  he  follows,  without  aiming  to  outstrip 
him.  The  sequel  will,  we  think,  perhaps  still  further 
confirm  the  impossibility  of  such  being  the  case  with 
EaflTaello. 

But  a  happier   fortune   awaited   Raffaello.     While  he 
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only  aspired  to  find  himself  fixed  at  Florence  by  important 
voi'ks,  a  more  powerful  recommendation  than  that  he 
had  solicited  deranged  his  projects.  His  reputation  had 
reached  Rome.  Bramante,  a  distant  relation  of  Ivis,  archi- 
tect to  Julius  II.,  whose  confidence  he  fully  enjoyed,  pro- 
posed him  to  the  pope,  who  accepted  him,  to  paint  or 
repaint  the  state  apartments  of  the  Vatican. 

It  was  in  the  year  1508  that  Raffaello  quitted  Florence 
for  the  capital  of  the  Christian  Avorld.  Most  of  the  state 
apartments  of  the  Vatican  had  ab-eady  been  painted,  or 
were  being  painted,  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  then  in 
Rome,  such  as  Pietro  della  Francesca,  Luca  Signorelli  da 
Cortona,  D.  Bartolomeo  della  Gatta,  abbot  of  Saint 
Clement  of  Arezzo,  Bramantino  da  Milano,  Antonio 
Rozzi  da  Vercelh,  all  artists  of  whom  Vasari  has  made 
honourable  mention.  We  must  also  notice  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  who  was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  his  pupil,  whose 
gratitude  protected  the  work  of  his  master,  and  respected 
the  paintings  with  which  he  had  ornamented  the  ceilings 
of  the  hall  of  Charlemagne.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  decorations,  he  had  the  same  regard  for 
some  of  his  predecessors. 

Julius  II.  received  Raffaello  with  every  demonstration 
of  kindness.  He  commissioned  him  to  paint  forthwith  the 
hall  called  della  Segnatura ;  and  here  were  executed  the 
four  great  compositions,  whose  subjects,  according  to  the 
titles  or  names  which  custom  has  given  them,  are,  the 
Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  the  School  of  Athens,  Par- 
nassus, and  Jurisprudence} 

Each  of  these  subjects  is  surmounted  in  the  semicircular 
frame  of  the  ceiling,  by  an  allegorical  female  figure,  which, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  is  its  summary,  and  might,  if 
necessary,  serve  as  its  argument.  It  is  said  by  some  that 
these  compartments  in  the  ceiling  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  decoration,^  and  that  Raffaello  merely  substituted 
new  figures.  They  deserve  a  special  mention  for  the 
ingenious  ideas  exhibited  in  their  allegories. 

That  which  surmounts  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament, 

•  Engrayed  by  Volpato  and  Morghen.  *  Vasari,  ib.  p.  176. 


• 
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probably  the  first  figure  that  Eaffaello  painted  at  Rome, 
(fresco  requiring  the  stucco  to  be  commenced  upon  at 
the  top.)  represents  Theology  seated  on  clouds,  with  two 
small  figures  pointing  out,  upon  two  tablets  which  they 
hold,  the  words,  lleriim  cUvinanim  notitia.  She  holds  a 
closed  book  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  the  other,  pointing 
with  her  finger  towards  the  earth,  above  which  she  is 
raised,  she  seems  to  say  that  this  knowledge  of  divine 
things  is  denied  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  allegorical  figure  of  Philosophy  is  at  once  explained, 
as  it  is  proper  (more  so  than  is  generally  supposed)  that 
every  allegory  of  which  custom  has  not  rendered  the 
meaning  commonly  known,  should  be  explained,  by  an 
inscription.  Two  small  figures,  placed  on  each  side,  pre- 
sent to  the  spectator  two  scrolls,  bearing  this  motto, 
Causarum  cognitio.  When  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  we  have  all  the  greater  pleasure  in  reading,  in  the 
figure  itself,  and  in  its  attributes,  the  profound  thought  of 
the  painter,  who,  in  the  first  place,  has  given  as  the  seat 
of  Philosophy  a  throne,  each  step  in  the  ascent  of  which 
is  one  of  those  terms  called  Diana  of  Ephesus,  a  symbolical 
assemblage  of  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature.  Faithful 
to  the  aim  of  this  allegory,  Eaffaello  has  distributed  into 
three  zones,  upon  the  tunic  of  Philosophy,  in  the  higher 
zone.  Heaven,  expressed  by  stars;  in  the  middle,  the  sea, 
with  fishes;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  drapery,  all  kinds  of 
plants.  A  similar  ornament  decorated  the  robe  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  by  Phidias. 

Above  the  great  painting  of  Parnassus,  we  admire  the 
beautiful  and  simple  allegory  of  Poetry.  The  two  small 
figures  which  accompany  it  might  certainly  dispense  with 
telling  us,  by  the  words  they  present  to  us  to  read,  Numiiie 
afflatur,  that  which  the  figure  herself  expresses  by  her 
eyes.  The  painter  has  given  her  wings;  her  head  is 
crowned  with  laurels;  her  throne  is  supported  by  steps, 
each  terminating  in  a  head.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
one  upon  which  the  left  arm  rests,  holding  a  lyre,  is  that 
of  Homer,'  and  that  the  volume  held  in  the  right  hand, 

'  It  appears  indisputable  that  the  marble  head  of  Homer  (restored 
from  the  autif^ue)  had  uot  been  discovered  in  the  time  of  Eaffaello. 
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wa?  intended  by  Raflfhello  to  be  understood  as  containing 
the  works  of  the  prince  of  poets.  We  cannot  answer  for 
the  justness  of  this  opinion. 

The  subject  of  Jurisprudence,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak,  is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  Justice.  The 
diadem  she  wears  is  the  emblem  of  the  sovereignty  she 
exercises.  She  holds  the  balance  in  one  hand,  and  the 
sword  in  the  other.  Two  scrolls,  borne  by  four  small 
figures  around  her,  have  the  device,  Jus  suum  unicuique 
t rib  a  it. 

The  four  angles  of  the  ceiling  of  this  apartment  are  orna- 
mented with  compartments  of  figures,  about  half  the  size  of 
life.  They  are  painted  on  a  gilt  ground,  and  represent 
subjects  connected  with  the  allegorical  figui'es  of  the  circular 
medallions  we  have  j  ust  described,  and  with  each  of  the 
great  compositions  which  will  form  the  matter  of  a  more 
ample  description. 

Thus,  to  the  figure  of  Tlisology  corresponds  the  subject 
of  Adam  and  Eve  (engraved  by  Eichomme),  the  general 
design  of  which  visibly  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Dispute 
of  the  Sacrament.  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,  which  refers 
to  the  picture  of  Jurisprudence,  presents,  like  the  latter, 
more  grandeur  of  manner,  and  gives  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  may  have  been  executed  the  last.  The  subject  of 
the  picture  of  the  School  of  Athens,  or  of  Philosophy,  is 
recalled  to  us  in  the  compartment  where  we  see  the  figure 
of  a  woman  bending  over  a  sphere,  which  she  is  attentively 
examining;  her  countenance  expresses  deep  reflection,  and 
her  gesture  astonishment.  The  subject  of  thQ,fourth  com- 
partment is  the  Punislmient  of  Marsyas;  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  its  relation  with  Apollo  in  the  Par- 
nassus. "VVe  may,  however,  fitly  remark  the  imitation 
here  by  the  painter  of  the  ancient  statue  of  Marsyas;  and 
also  the  excellent  drawing  of  this  figui'e,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  .Scythian,  the  executor  of  Apollo's  vengeance. 

"We  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  two  of  the  four  great 
compositions  whose  subjects  we  have  already  named,  sub- 
jects, moreover,  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  four  allegories, 
should  have  been,  with  Vasari,  the  matter  for  a  confusion 
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which  perverts  both  their  meaning  and  their  spirit.'  He 
has  fallen  into  two  mistakes  respecting  them,  which  a  few 
words  will  suffice  to  correct:^  the  first  as  to  the  precise 
designation  of  the  subject  of  the  School  of  Athens,  the  ele- 
ments and  figures  of  which  he  has  confused  with  those  of 
the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament  so  preposterously  as  to  mix 
up  in  his  description  the  evangelists  and  angels  with  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Diogenes. 

The  second  error  into  which  Vasari  leads  his  reader  con- 
sists in  giving  a  fallacious  statement  of  the  order  in  which 
these  paintings  were  executed.  Now,  this  order,  which 
our  history  has  hitherto  endeavoured  to  follow,  acquires 
still  greater  importance,  and  offers  an  ever-increasing 
interest,  from  the  time  when  Raffaello,  arrived  at  Rome 
and  entered  upon  a  new  career,  went  on  to  develop  his 
genius  with  that  same  progress  which  we  have  hitherto 
observed,  and  which  is  so  clearly  manifested  in  the  hall 
dell  a  Segnatura. 

RaiFaello  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  came  to 
Rome,  Already  far  removed  from  that  timid  style  of 
drawing,  and  poverty  of  composition,  which  characterized 
the  schools  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  was  perhaps  as 
much  so  from  that  grand  and  bold  manner  and  that  rich- 
ness of  conception  whicli  we  shall  observe  in  the  works 
which  distinguish  the  maturity  of  his  talent.  The  style  of 
lois  first  work  at  Rome  would  naturally  differ  but  little 
from  his  last  at  Florence,  which  was  the  Virgin,  called  la 
Giardiniera.  It  therefore  needs  little  perception  to  de- 
cide which  of  the  four  subjects  about  to  occupy  us  was 
the  first  work  of  his  pencil  at  Rome.  Mengs  has,  indeed, 
already  shown  the  fallacy  of  Vasari  on  this  point. ^ 


'  Vasari  must  have  written  liis  description  at  Florence,  where  liis 
memory  might  play  him  false. 

*  We  clear  up  this  coufusion,  because  it  has  been  repeated  by  Dor- 
ghini,  {Riposo,  v.  310,)  and  again  in  a  French  translation  of  some  of  tlie 
lives  of  Vasari,  published  in  1804. 

*  Opere  di  Mengs,  i.  129,  ed.  Parma.  "  I  am  aware,"  says  a  later 
edition  of  Vasari,  "  of  the  opinion  of  Bellori  and  Mengs,  which  has  ob- 
tained credit,  that  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament  was  the  first  painted  by 
Eaffaello  of  these  large  pictures ;  but  as  this  opinion,  however  plausible. 
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The  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament  evidently  partakes  in 
a  much  higher  degree  than  the  School  of  Athens  of  \vhat 
we  must  call  the  youth,  both  of  the  art  and  of  the  artist. 
It  must  be  understood  that  all  art  in  general,  and  every 
talent  in  particular,  passing  through  the  degrees  of  diffe- 
rent periods,  have  also  their  age  of  adolescence,  Avhich  is, 
as  with  man,  the  point  midway  between  infancy  and  ma- 
turity, when  the  body,  pai'taking  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  still  retains  more  of  the  qualities  of  the  former 
state  than  it  has  acquired  of  the  latter.  Such,  in  the 
imitative  arts,  is  the  charm  which  we  find  in  what  is 
called  the  naivete  of  the  schools  of  the  second  age; 
and  such  also  is  the  character  of  the  style  of  Eaffaello  in 
the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament.  It  was  still  a  Avork  of  his 
youth. 

The  space  of  the  composition  is  great;  but  all  that  fills 
this  space  still  belongs  to  the  habit  of  treating  small  sub- 
jects. Even  the  figures  in  it  are  of  small  relative  dimen- 
sions. The  character  of  the  heads  or  countenances,  is 
full  of  truth,  but,  for  the  most  part,  of  that  kind  of  truth 
which,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  that  of  portrait  painting.  Some  traces,  again,  of  what 
has  been  called  the  gothic  taste,  are  visible  in  the  applica- 
tion of  gilding  to  many  of  the  details.  The  completely 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  composi- 
tion, is  a  tradition,  improved  upon,  doubtless,  but  still 
plainly  perceptible,  of  the  old  established  conventionalisms 
for  theological  representations  of  Christianity.  AYe  find 
in  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  of  Orcagna,*  the  type 
faithfully  imitated  by  Eaffaello,  of  that  row  of  saints  whom 
he  has  arranged  in  a  circle,  to  figure  forth  Heaven  and 
the  assembly  of  the  blessed,  inspiring  the  fathers  of  the 
council.  At  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  at  Flo- 
is  110  otherwise  founded  tban  on  tbeir  theory  of  the  progressive  change 
in  his  style  of  colouring  and  composition,  I  do  not  think  their  authority 
sufficiently  conclusive  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  two  contemporary 
authors,  who  expressly  say  that  the  School  of  Athens  vias  the  first  pic- 
ture that  Eaffaello  painted  in  the  Vatican."  See,  also,  Comolli,  Vita 
de  Eaff.  25. 

"•  See  Pitt,  a  fresco  del  Campo  Santo,  engraved  by  C.  Lasinio,  pi.  4. 
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rence,  Fra  Bartolomeo  had  painted  a  similar  assembly  of 
saints,  disposed  in  the  same  way  in  the  air,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  winch  represents  an  assembly  of  figures  in  a  row, 
from  which  Raffaello  seems  to  have  adopted  more  than  a 
mere  reminiscence. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that,  in  his  first  painting 
at  Rome,  he  departed,  with  more  or  less  success,  from  the 
imitation  then  so  universal  of  modern  dresses.  The  only 
cases  in  which  he  has  conformed  to  this  practice  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  representation  of  the  different  person- 
ages of  the  sacerdotal  order.  As  to  the  other  figures,  they 
are  attired  in  fanciful  costumes,  though  still  with  less 
fulness  and  variety  than  in  his  later  works. 

It  is  known  that  the  composition  whose  subject  is  what 
is  called  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  is  only  an  ideal 
representation  of  the  council  in  which  the  controversies  on 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  were  terminated.^  Raffaello, 

>  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Fuseli,  "  that  tkis  series  of  pictures 
form  one  immense  allegorical  drama,  representing  the  origin,  progress, 
extent,  and  final  ti-iumph  of  church  C7n;«r«,  or  ecclesiastical  government. 
In  the  first  subject  of  the  Parnassus,  Poetry,  led  back  to  its  origin  and 
first  duty,  the  herald  and  interpreter  of  a  first  cause,  in  the  universal 
language  of  imagery  addressed  to  the  senses,  iinites  man,  scattered  and 
savage,  in  social  and  religious  bands.  What  was  the  surmise  of  tlie  eye 
and  the  wish  of  hearts  is  gradually  made  the  result  of  rea.son,  in  the 
characters  of  the  School  of  Athens,  by  the  researches  of  philosophy, 
which,  from  bodies  to  mind,  from  corporeal  harmony  to  moral  fitness, 
and  from  the  duties  of  society,  ascends  to  the  doctrine  of  God  and  hopes 
of  immortality.  Here  revelation  in  its  stricter  sense  commences,  and 
conjecture  becomes  a  glorious  reality:  in  the  composition  of  the  Dis- 
pute on  the  Sacrament,  the  Saviour,  after  ascension,  seated  on  his 
throne,  the  attested  Son  of  God  and  man,  surrounded  by  his  types,  the 
prophets,  patriarchs,  apostles,  and  the  hosts  of  Heaveu,  institutes  the 
mysteries,  and  initiates  in  his  Sacrament  the  heads  and  presbyters  of  the 
church  militant,  who,  in  the  awful  presence  of  their  Master  and  the  ce- 
lestial svTiod,  discuss,  explain,  and  propound  his  doctrine.  That  the 
sacred  mysterj'  shall  clear  all  doubt  and  subdue  all  heresy,  is  tauglit  in 
the  miracle  of  the  bloodstained  wafer;  that  without  arms,  by  the  arm  of 
Heaven  itself,  it  shall  release  its  votaries  and  defeat  its  enemies,  the  de- 
liverance of  Peter,  the  overthrow  of  Ileliodorus,  the  flight  of  Attila,  the 
captive  Saracens,  bear  testimony;  that  nature  itself  shall  submit  to  its 
power  and  the  elements  obey  its  mandates,  the  checked  conflagration  of 
the  Borgo  declares ;  till  hastening  to  its  ultimate  triumphs,  its  union 
mth  the  state  is  proclaimed  by  the  Vision  of  Constantine,  confinned  by 
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availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of  anachronism,  granted 
to  painters  as  well  as  to  poets,  has  Iiere  assemhled 
various  persons  Avho  did  not  belong  to  the  same  age,  but 
whom  a  common  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  and  its 
doctrines  have  united  in  the  honours  awarded  them  by 
the  church.  This  fictitious  assemblage  is  a  licence  to 
which  the  mind  willingly  lends  itself.  Still,  as  the  work 
of  the  painter  speaks  to  the  material  sense  by  corporal 
signs,  the  artist  should  put  some  restriction  upon  the  use 
of  this  poetical  conventionality  —  that  is,  in  this  sort 
of  ideal  co-existence,  he  should  avoid  anything  that  may 
too  glaringly  contradict  it.  Such  a  reproach  cannot  attach 
to  the  various  personages  whose  names  are  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  their  pictures,  still  less  to  some  of  the 
figures  to  which  Rafiaello,  as  was  the  case  in  several  of 
his  other  compositions,  gave  his  own  portrait  and  that  of 
Bramante. 

The  agreement  of  which  we  have  spoken  has  been  per- 
fectly observed  in  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament.  For  in 
this  subject  there  is  actually  no  action,  and,  consequently, 
no  co-operation.  The  object  which  serves  as  the  point  of 
union  for  all  the  actors  in  this  religious  scene,  has  nothing 
material  in  it,  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  to 
offend  historical  probability. 

This  observation  will  be  even  more  applicable  to  the 
two  following  compositions,  which  may  be  called  symbo- 
lico-historical. 

The  picture  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament  remained 
throughout  the  painter-life  of  Eaffaello,  the  true  inter- 
mediate point,  which,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts, 
seems  to  measure  both  the  road  which  he  had  gone  over, 
and  that  which  he  had  to  traverse.  Accordingly,  in  the 
composition  of  this  work  there  is  still  seen  the  simple  inge- 
nuousness of  adolescence;  in  the  drawing,  that  sort  of  grace 
which  appertains  to  a  remains  of  timidity;  in  the  colour- 
ing  and  manner  of  painting,  an  impress  still  visible  of 

tlie  rout  of  Miixentius,  establislied  by  tlae  iraperial  pupil's  receiving 
baptism,  ond  submitting  to  accept  Lis  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  mitred 
^pontiff." 

Q  2 
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what  we  mij^ht  call  virgin  grace.     In  a  word,  there  is  no 
longer  the  c/iild,  but  there  is  not  yet  the  j)erfect  man. 

Kaifaello  had  framed  for  himself,  or  perhaps  there  had 
been  suggested  to  him  for  the  decoration  of  this  apartment 
of  the  Vatican,  a  programme  of  subjects  relating  to  the 
arts  and  sciences.  It  is  evident  that  such  compositions^ 
rich  in  persons,  but  devoid  of  passion  and  of  action,  were 
completely  in  harmony  with  the  taste  for  pure  drawings 
with  the  finished  class  of  painting  to  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed. We  shall  see  hereafter  the  choice  of  his  subjects 
adapt  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  movement  of  progress 
they  require,  to  the  increasing  daring  of  his  style,  unless 
it  be  supposed,  which  is  equally  probable,  that  the  means 
of  the  artist  increased  in  energy,  in  order  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  were  dic- 
tated to  him  in  his  new  manner 

The  painting  of  the  School  of  Athens  (or  the  Gymna- 
sium, as  it  is  also  called),  however,  shows  us  Raffaello 
already  visibly  improved,  and  improved  in  every  respect. 
The  subject,  more  imaginative,  more  closely  allied  to  the 
antique  manner  than  any  of  his  former  efforts,  entirely 
freed  him  from  the  timid  restrictions  of  the  portrait 
style,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  characterizing  the 
figures  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  elevate  himself  to  the  level  of  forms,  characters,  ideas, 
and  arrangement,  of  which  the  modern  schools  were  not 
in  a  position  to  teach  him  anything,  which  proves,  as  we 
have  already  said,  that  the  study,  not  only  of  the  drawing, 
but  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  antiquity,  had  held  an  im- 
portant place  in  his  education  at  Florence. 

The  idea  of  this  great  composition  necessarily  defying 
all  description,  we  will  limit  ourselves  here  to  a  simple 
observation  upon  the  period  at  which  Kaffaello  executed 
this  so  remarkable  assemblage  of  antique  worthies,  and 
reproduced  the  most  celebrated  i)hiIosophers  of  Gi'eece, 
without  the  aid  of  the  original  portraits,  which  at  this 
time  had  not  yet  enlarged  the  treasures  of  archaiology. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  too  highly  admire  the  sort  of  divina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  genius  which  could  revive  with  so 
vuuch  truth,   and  in  attitudes  so  noble  and  expressive.. 
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each  work,  and  whicsocrates  and  Diogenes,  Clirysippus, 
Jiipiciu'u?,  an'd  many  others.  They  are  figures  and  coun- 
tenances which  antiquity  itself  woukl  not  disown.  To 
aijpreciate  all  the  merit  of  this  kind  of  divination,  we  must 
carry  ourselves  back  to  the  epoch  at  Avhich  Raffaello  exe- 
cuted the  composition.     This  is  the  true  test. 

Before  the  School  of  Athens,  the  knowledge  of  anti- 
quity had  no  more  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  painters, 
than  the  taste  or  science  of  the  antique  (a  very  diiFerent 
thing)  had  influenced  the  drawing  of  painters,  excepting, 
in  the  latter  respect,  Michel  Angelo.  The  figures  of  the 
finest  subjects  of  antiquity,  religious  or  profane,  were 
almost  always  set  forth  in  a  travesty  of  the  costumes  of 
the  age  and  country  of  the  painter.  It  is  diflncidt  to  find 
in  the  two  preceding  centuries  any  subjects  belonging  to 
what  is  called  profane  history.  When,  however,  one  such 
did  jiresent  itself  to  the  imitation  of  art,  no  painter  ever 
suspected  that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  had  any  pecu- 
liar costume;  that,  for  example,  a  warrior,  a  philosopher, 
or  a  consul,  had  been  clothed  differently  from  a  modern 
knight,  monk,  or  mayor. 

Raffaello,  then,  had  no  kind  of  model  before  him  for  the 
class,  style,  and  invention  of  his  painting  of  the  School  of 
Athens.  No  one  among  his  predecessors  could  have  in- 
spired him  with  the  least  idea  as  to  it;  and  (which  is  very 
remarkable),  none  since  him  has  yet  come  up  to  him  in 
what  we  may  call  the  ideal  of  such  a  subject. 

After  the  innumerable  discoveries  of  which  Raffaello 
could  not  have  had  even  a  presentiment,  and  which  have 
reproduced  iconographic  antiquity  almost  entire;  after  that 
multitude  of  originals,  recovered  in  the  last  three  centuries, 
and  which  have  presented  to  the  creations  of  the  School 
of  Athens  so  many  and  such  dangerous  rivals,  the  style  of 
this  composition  has  continued  to  keep  its  place  in  the 
opinion  of  ai'tists.  The  figures  of  many  of  the  persons  of 
antiquity  there  represented,  have  continued  to  be  deemed 
classic,  even  by  the  side  of  those  which  the  chisel  of  the 
Greeks  has  transmitted  to  us:  in  so  high  a  degree  was 
Rafi^aello  gifted  with  the  power  of  divining  antiquity. 

Many  of  the  sketches  he  made  for  the  School  of  Athens^ 
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and  rejected,  have  come  dowu  to  u=,r^  „  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
so  far  curious,  that  tlicy  show  the  degrees  unuugu  \viiiv.ix 
his  genius  passed,  to  mount  from  an  order  of  very  infei-ior 
ideas  to  the  height  and  nobleness  of  tliose  on  which  his 
choice  rested.  But  even  the  ideas  he  disdained  were  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  inventions  of  the  day;  than  which 
fact  nothing  can  better  prove  how  far  removed  this  work 
must  have  been,  when  completed,  from  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded it. 

This  superiority  was  indeed  so  marked,  and  so  evident, 
that  Julius  II.  gave  orders  to  efface  and  destroy  the  works 
already  executed  in  the  state  apartments,  by  the  painters 
whom  we  have  named  above.  RafFaello  was  commissioned 
to  replace  these,  and  the  whole  of  the  enterprise  was  thus 
confided  to  him. 

Each  of  RafFaello's  great  compositions  in  the  Vatican, 
and  we  may  say  the  same  of  many  others  of  his  works,  atfords 
matter  for  a  special  history  or  historical  notice,  so  nume- 
rous are  the  points  of  view  susceptible  of  the  criticism  of 
art  and  of  artistic  taste.  And  how  many  peculiar  features 
of  interest  might  not  be  found  there  by  the  curious  observer 
of  details  relating  to  former  times,  places,  and  persons! 

The  mere  mention,  however,  figure  by  figure,  group  by 
group,  plan  by  plan,  name  by  name,  of  each  subject  would 
occupy  infinite  pages,  and  swell  out  our  work  without  cor- 
responding benefit  to  the  reader.  Kothing,  indeed,  gives  less 
the  idea  of  a  whole,  destined  to  speak  to  the  eyes,  than  the 
analysis  of  all  its  parts  into  an  account  that  only  addresses 
itself  to  the  understanding.  Besides,  what  works  of  art 
are  better  known  than  those  of  Raffaello  at  the  Vatican? 
What  would  tliose  who  know  them  learn  further,  from  a 
description  thus  frittered  out?  and  what  would  it  teach  to 
those  who  know  not  the  creations  themselves  ?  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  in  a  general  history  of  RafiaeUo  and  liia 
works,  v,'e  have  preferred  ai'resting  the  attention  of  the 
reader  less  upon  descriptive  details,  too  often  mute  to  the 
imagination,  than  upon  the   qualities   which   distinguish 

'  The  engravingB  of  these  sketches  are  in  the  collectiou  of  Laiidon 
pi.  354  and  355. 
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each  work,  and  which,  m  the  peculiarities  of  each,  convey 
an  idea  of  the  successive  progress  of  the  artist's  genius. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  composition,  as  well  as  in 
the  execution  of  the  School  of  Athens,  KafFaello  had 
recovered,  so  to  speak,  the  long  lost  thread  of  the  manner 
and  taste  of  antiquity,  and  had  at  length  connected  with 
the  eternal  models  of  the  true  and  beautiful,  the  chain  of 
modern  inventions.  This  imitative  action  is  perhaps  stiU 
more  visible  in  the  art  with  which,  in  his  Parnassus,  he 
has  instinctively  adopted,  not  only  the  style  of  antiquity, 
but  even  the  ai'rangement  of  a  particular  classic  statue, 
the  Cleopatra.  Raliaello's  Parnassus,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  a  sort  of  alHance  between  the  genius  of  ancient 
times  and  that  of  the  modern.  AVe  there  see  upon  the 
same  Helicon,  and  under  the  same  groves  of  laurel,  wan- 
dering together  with  the  Muses,  and  around  a  new  Apollo, 
the  ancient  minstrels  of  Greece  and  Kome,  and  the  poets 
of  modern  Italy. 

It  is  evidence  of  vast  skill  in  Raffaello,  that  he  could 
thus  bring  togethei',  and  with  so  much  fitness,  persons  of 
physiognomy  and  period  so  various;  and  our  wonder  and 
satisfaction  in  finding  them  here  assembled  are  all  the 
greater,  that  the  eye  in  distinguishing  them  is  not  offended 
by  a  too  manifest  disparity.  With  the  unimportant  ex- 
ception of  the  instrument  which  Apollo  is  playing,  and 
which  has  some  temporary  allusion,  tliis  picture,  from  its 
style,  might  have  been  the  work  of  an  antique  pencil. 
Many  of  his  Muses  might  have  found  a  place  on  the  Par- 
nassus of  the  Greeks;  and  the  blind  poet  of  the  Hiad 
could  not  have  been  represented  there  with  more  truth 
or  nobleness. 

Not  to  go  into  the  useless  detail  of  ixpeating  the  names  of 
the  modern  poets,  whose  portraits  in  the  fresco  are  gene- 
rally known,  and  the  ancient  poets,  whom  one  might  well 
suppose  to  have  been  personally  known  to  the  artist,  vre 
shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  availed  himself  in  this  composition  of  the 
window  which,  occurring  in  its  space,  we  might  have 
thought  would  have  cut  his  picture  into  two  abrupt  parts. 
Yet  that  which  might  have  been  an  impediment,  he  has 
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turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  subject,  in  which  the 
ground,  rising  gradually,  is  so  managed  that  the  space 
created  by  the  window  seems  only  a  break  in  the  moun- 
tain represented.  Other  paintings  in  this  series  will  give 
us  occasion  to  remark  a  similar  address  in  profiting  by 
similar  local  irregularities. 

The  wall  of  the  hall  della  Segnatura,  wliich  faces  the 
painting  of  Parnassus  or  Poesy,  is  in  like  manner  pierced 
by  a  window,  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  space,  the 
arched  top  of  which  serves  as  a  frame  for  all  the  other 
compositions;  this  fourth  frame  representing,  as  its  subject 
and  device  show  us,  the  figure  of  Justice,  thei-e  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  subject  of 
the  painting  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  is  only  to  be 
expressed  by  the  term  Jurisprudence,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
personification  of  the  science  of  rendering  justice.  Raf- 
faello  has  then  divided  into  three  compartments,  dictated 
by  the  varieties  of  the  locality,  figures  adapted  to  explain 
clearly  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind  the  subject  he  sought 
to  develop.  In  one  of  the  two  spaces  formed  by  the 
insertion  of  the  window,  he  has  painted  Justinian  publish- 
ing the  Digest;  in  the  other,  Gregory  IX.  giving  out  the 
Decretals. 

The  portion  above  the  window  has  three  large  allego- 
rical female  figures,  with  four  small  figures.  That  in  the 
middle,  seated  higher  than  the  other  two,  appears  to  us 
Jurisprudence,'  or  the  science  of  justice  personified.  The 
head  has  two  faces;  the  one,  that  of  a  woman;  the  other, 
that  of  a  bearded  old  man;  the  latter  indicates  that  the 
figure  knows  the  past.  One  of  the  smaller  figures  presents 
to  her  the  mirror,  the  symbol  of  knowledge,  and  the  torch 
held  behind  her  by  another  figure  signifies  discern- 
ment. 

On  one  side  of  Jurisprudence  sits  Force,  recognised 
as  such  by  the  character  of  her  face,  her  headtire,  her 
armour,  the  branch  of  oak  which  she  holds  in  one  hand, 
and  by  the  lion  upon  which  her  other  hand  rests.     On  the 

*  Bottari,  and  before  him  Vasan  and  otlier  critics,  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Prudence. 
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Other  side  is  Moderation,  indicated  by  the  bit  wliich  she 
holds,  and  which  is  her  symbol. 

In  these  beautiful  figures  llaifaello  gave  evidence  of  a 
very  marked  advance  in  manner  and  style.  We  might  be 
disposed  to  attribute  this  progress  to  the  enlarged  size  ot 
the  figures,  and  doubtless  the  comparison,  to  be  made  only 
on  the  spot,  with  the  other  thi'ee  compositions,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  somewhat  cold 
colouring  of  the  Parnassus,  may  contribute  to  the  effect 
of  which  we  speak.  Still,  every  one  will  agree  that  in  the 
Jurisprudence  the  fresco  is  treated  with  greater  breadth, 
that  the  style  of  drawing  has  much  more  amplitude,  and 
that  the  general  character  participates  more  largely  o£ 
that  grandeur,  that  ideality,  in  which  the  antique  alone 
could  have  given  lessons  to  RafFaello. 

In  the  sofiit  above  the  Parnassus,  we  read,  as  in  the 
other  apartments,  the  date  when  the  work  was  terminated. 
This  date,  loll,  shows  us  that  two  or  three  years  only 
sufficed  to  accomplish  the  four  great  compositions.^ 

We  shall  here  oflfer  some  preliminary  considerations  to 
facilitate  the  future  decision  of  the  so  much  controverted 
question,  created  by  the  repeated  assertions  of  Vasari,  as 
to  what  Raffaello  owed  or  did  not  owe  to  Michel  Angelo. 

None  of  the  works  executed  by  Raffaello  before  he 
visited  Rome  give  any  intimation  of  the  least  approach  to 
the  learned  taste  and  daring  design  which  constitute  the 
glory  of  the  master  of  the  Florentine  school.  After  ]  508, 
Raftaello  and  Michel  Angelo  were  together  at  Rome,  as  is 
proved  by  facts.  There,  doubtless,  some  of  the  finest  remains 
of  antiquity  then  just  discovered,  the  Torso,  among  others, 
so  often  copied  by  Michel  Angelo,  may  have  united  them  in 

*  "  TLe  Scliool  of  Atlieus  is  full  of  sticking  parts  and  ingenious  con- 
trasts ;  but  I  prefer  to  it  the  Convocation  of  Saints,  with  that  noble  circle 
of  prophets  and  apostles  in  the  skj',  on  whose  bent  foreheads  and  down- 
east  eyes  you  see  written  the  City  of  the  Blest,  the  beatific  presence  of 
the  Most  High,  and  the  glory  hereafter  to  be  revealed,  a  solemn  brightness 
and  a  fearful  dream,  and  that  scarce  less  inspired  circle  of  sages  canonized 
here  on  earth,  poets,  heroes,  and  philosophers,  with  the  painter  himself 
entering  on  one  side,  like  the  recording  angel,  smiling  in  youthful  beauty, 
and  scarce  conscious  of  the  scene  he  has  embodied."  Hazlitt,  Criticisms 
on  Art,  vol.  i.  Templemau,  1844. 
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a  common  taste;  but  the  antique,  as  lias  been  often  said, 
is  like  nature,  where  each  linils  what  his  own  genius  tells 
him  to  seek  there.  Michel  Angelo,  as  everything  proves, 
only  sought  and  only  ibund  in  the  antique,  the  character 
of  force  of  the  male  statues,  the  expression  of  muscular 
vigour,  and  what  is  called  the  science  of  drawing,  Raflaello, 
seeking  the  expression  of  the  beautiful,  skilful  in  collect- 
ing its  elements  wherever  he  went,  combined  them  and 
perfected  their  application  by  the  additional  study  at  Rome 
of  the  arts  of  antiquity.  It  was  by  heautij  that  the  antique 
particularly  captivated  his  taste.  The  habit  of  consider- 
ing it  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view,  gave  him,  beyond  all 
painters,  that  purity  so  free  from  hardness,  that  grace,  so 
opposed  to  affectation,  that  nobleness  of  style  without 
ostentation,  and  that  inexhaustible  wealth  of  invention, 
all  of  them  qualities  wliich  we  should  in  vain  seek  in  the 
works  of  Michel  Angelo. 

The  opinion  of  posterity  has  rendered  these  two  aii;ists 
so  essentially  rivals  in  renown  after  their  death,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  there  was  not  some  rivalry  of  self-love 
between  them  while  they  lived;  the  sequel  of  this  liistory 
will  give  us  the  truth  of  this  matter,  in  a  direction,  per- 
haps, little  anticipated,  for,  as  Michel  Angelo  was  some 
years  in  advance  of  Eaifaello,  it  has  been  very  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  last  comer  would  have  coveted  the  fame 
of  his  predecessor,  and  seek,  by  imitation,  to  take  from 
him  the  means  of  surpassing  him. 

Some  intrigues  of  Bramante,  and  other  artists,  really 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Michel  Angelo,  have  given  an 
appearance  to  these  suspicions.  Bramante,  architect  and 
director-in-chief  of  the  works  of  the  Vatican,  saw  with 
annoyance  the  sums  which  Julius  II.  had  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  enormous  enterprise  of  his  mausoleum  by 
Michel  Angelo;  he  feared  lest  this  colossal  undertaking  of 
sculpture  might  prejudice  that  of  the  decorations  of  the 
Vatican,  for  which  he  had  summoned  Raffaello.  In  con- 
cert with  Giuliano  di  San  Gallo,^  he  skilfully  exerted 
himself  to  divert  the  pope  from  the  continuation  of  his 

*  Vasaii,  Vita  di  Michel  Augelo. 
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tomb.  lie  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  liavo 
the  ceiling  of  the  chapel,  built  by  pope  Sixtus,  his  uncle, 
painted,  and  to  charge  Michel  Angelo  with  this  decoration. 
It  has  been  pretended,  an  assertion  which  can  neither  be 
proved  nor  disproved,  that  malignity  had  somewhat  to 
do  with  this  project,  of  which  the  secret  aim  must  have 
been  to  bring  disgrace  upoia  Michel  Angelo,  little  versed 
in  fresco  painting,  and  to  give  a  corresponding  exaltation 
to  the  fame  of  Raffaello's  talent.  What  is,  however,  quite 
clear,  is,  that  Michel  Angelo,  who  had  no  equal  in  sculp- 
ture, feai'ing  to  compromise  himself  in  the  art  of  painting, 
for  a  long  time  excused  himself  from  accepting  this  com- 
inis§ion,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  its  transference  to 
Eaffaello;'  but  Julius  II.  insisted,  and  JMichel  Angelo  had 
no  alternative  but  obedience. 

All  this  could  not  have  taken  place  before  1509.  The 
apprenticeship  Avhich  Michel  Angelo  had  to  go  through 
in  fresco  painting,  the  trial  of  the  assistants  whom  he  sent 
for  from  Florence,  and  whom  he  speedily  sent  back  there 
again,  consumed  time.  K  we  assign,  and  we  cannot  assign 
less,  for  the  first  half  of  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  chapel,  twenty  months,-  the  space  of  time  w  hich 
we  know  was  employed  in  finishing  the  second,  it  wiU  be 
seen  that  the  exhibition  of  the  first  part,  which  seems  to 
have  been  abruptly  ordered  by  Julius  II.,  could  not  have 
taken  place  before  15 11,^  the  period  at  which  Rafiaello 
had  finished  his  first  hall  in  the  Vatican. 

Adopting  this  view^,  even  if  we  admit  the  incident,  by 
no  means  proved,  of  a  new  flight  of  Michel  Angelo,  indig- 
nant at  the  precipitation  of  the  pope  in  taking  down,  the 

1  Vasiui,  ib.,  Lettcrc  Pittoriche,  ii.  332  *  Vasaii,  ib. 

'  All  this  derives  from  two  fixed  poiuts :  1st,  the  date  of  Christmas, 
1513,  when  the  second  half  of  the  painting  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistiue 
chapel  was  finished,  after  twenty  mouths'  labour.  Julius  11.,  who  died 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1013,  celebrated  mass  there  the  preceding 
Clnistmas.  The  second  point  is,  that  Michel  Angelo,  again  in  favour 
with  the  pope,  after  the  recal  of  the  8th  of  July,  150(5,  did  not  return  to 
Borne  until  1508,  after  having  cast  and  executed  the  bronze  statue  of 
JuUus  II.  at  Bologna.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  opening  of  the  first  half 
o?  the  chapel  could  not  have  occm-red  earlier  than  1511,  or  Inter  than 
1512. 
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scaffoldings  ;  if  we  admit  further,  that  wlien  Michel 
Angelo  had  departed,  Brainautc  being,  as  ai'chilect,  in 
oossession  of  the  keys  of  the  chapel,  introduced  Raffaello 
jnto  it;  such  a  fact  would  no  longer  be  of  the  slightest 
importance,  since,  shortly  afterwards,  the  chapel  was  made 
public,  all  Rome,  according  to  Vasari,  hastened  thither, 
and  thus  Raffaello  had  full  leisure  to  see  it. 

This  established,  it  is  unquestionable  that  Raffaello  and 
Michel  Angelo  worked,  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
the  one  in  the  hall  della  Segyiatura  in  the  Vatican,  the 
other  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  where  he  allowed  no  one  to 
visit  him.  Thus,  the  four  paintings  of  the  hall  of  the 
Vatican,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account,  were  exe- 
cuted wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  works  of  the  Sistine 
chapel,  tlie  examination  of  which,  it  has  been  pretended, 
produced  a  sensible  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
Raffaello. 

Besides,  -what  spectator  has  not  seen  the  progress  in 
these  four  paintings,  considered  not  only  in  the  order  of 
their  successive  execution,  but  even  in  the  parts  of  each 
composition;  as,  for  example,  in  the  figures  of  the  one 
compartment  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  other.  This  is  what  Bellori 
has  very  judiciously  pointed  out  in  this  first  picture  of 
Raffaello  at  Rome. 

If  this  effect  of  an  improvement  of  manner,  of  a  gradual 
development  of  superior  forms  and  execution,  was  observ- 
able in  Raffaello  before  he  visited  Rome;  if  it  were,  in  like 
manner,  manifested  in  the  four  first  works  of  the  Vatican, 
the  error  of  Vasari,  theresultof  an  early  prejudice,  wouldhave 
been  to  refer,  as  due  entirely  to  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo, 
that  which  was  the  effect  of  a  faculty  in  Raffaello's  own 
mind,  or  at  least  to  attribute  it  to  the  opening  of  the  Sistine 
chapel.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  opposed 
Vasari,  have  committed  the  error  either  of  giving  to  his 
words  an  extension  which  they  do  not  warrant,  or  of  attribu- 
ting to  him  a  desire  to  raise  Michel  Angelo  at  the  expense 
of  Raffaello.  The  influence  of  the  examination  of  the  works 

'   Bellori,  Descrizione  delle  Pilliire. 
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of  a  master,  upon  the  eye  and  execution  of  another,  is  not 
a  thing  which  one  can  decide  or  demonstrate,  or  obtain 
an  admission  of  on  tlie  part  of  him  who  cannot  or  will  not 
recognise  it.     It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  feeling. 

We  shall  concur,  therefore,  with  Vasari,  if  the  point  be 
merely  the  allowing  that  the  sight  of  the  paintings  of  the 
Sistine  chapel  must  have  produced  a  strong  impression 
upon  Kaffaello.  Who,  in  the  present  day,  in  passing  on 
from  the  Parnassus  and  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  to 
the  gigantic  Sibyls  and  Prophets  of  JMichel  Angelo,  would 
not  be  struck  by  the  sifpermttural  conception,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  and  with  the  forms  of  those  persons,  traced 
without  a  model  by  a  genius  so  original,  which,  having  no- 
where met  with  objects  for  imitation,  has  never  yet  found 
worthy  imitatoi's. 

Tlie  controversy  as  to  how  far  EafTaello  was  indebted 
to  INIichel  Angelo,  and  that  dispute  to  which  the  words  of 
Yasari'  has  given  rise,  rests  on  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  followers  of  the  two  schools,  the  Roman  and  the 
Florentine.  For  it  is  evidently  a  mistake  to  pretend, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  an  equivocal,  and,  upon  the  Avhole, 
insignificant  fact,  to  establirh  a  commanding  superiority 
in  ^Michel  Angelo  over  Eaftaello,  and,  as  it  were,  a  debt  of 
the  latter  to  the  former.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  question 
"were  to  be  re-discussed,  we  might  convert  the  very  obliga- 
tions Avhich  Kaffaello  may  liave  had  to  Michel  Angelo, 
into  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Urbinese,  inasmuch 
that  his  rival  having  never  added  a  single  quality  to  that 
of  a  profoundly  scientific  designer,  which  he  possessed  in 
so  eminent  a  degree,  RafFaello,  on  the  contrary,  combined 
most  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  perfect  painting.- 

And,  after  all,  let  it  be  allowed  that  while  Michel  An* 

'  "  By  the  sight  of  INIichel  Aiigelo's  productions,  he  improved  his 
manner  veiy  greatly,  and  gave  it  far  more  majesty." 

-  "  Lamb.  What,  then,  is  the  precise  difference  hetween  Michel 
Angelo  and  Eaffaello,  according  to  your  conception? 

"  Hazlitt.  As  fai*  as  1  can  explain  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Michel  Angelo's  forms  are  finer,  but  that  Eaffaello's  are  more  fraught 
with  meaning ;  that  the  rigid  outline  and  disposable  masses  in  the  first 
aie  more  grand  and  impo.sdng,  but  that  Eaffaello  puts  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  sentiment  into  his,  and  calls  into  play  every  faculty  of  mind  and 
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gclo,  iar  too  exclusive,  has  never  adopted  from  the  works 
of  liafl'aello  any  of  the  merits  in  wliich  he  himself  was  want- 
ing, RatTaello  had  the  right  judging  modesty  to  profit  by 
the  examples  of  IMichel  Angelo.  Nature  is,  indeed,  the 
true  copy  with  which  the  artist  should  compare  and  con- 
front his  work.  Yet  the  work  of  another  may  frequently 
afford  him  a  useful  parallel.  The  manner  in  which  others 
see,  is  for  him  as  other  eyes,  by  the  medium  of  which  he 
more  easily  discovers  his  own  faults.     It  would,  therefore, 

bod)-  of  wliich  bis  cliaracters  are  susceptible  with  gi-eater  subtlety  and 
intensity  of  feeling.     Drydeu's  lines — 

'  A  ficrj'  soul  that  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er-infonned  the  tenement  of  clay,' 
do  not  exactly  answer  to  Eaffaello's  chai'acter,  which  is  mild  and 
thoughtful  rather  than  fiery ;  nor  is  there  any  want  either  of  grace 
or  grandeur  in  his  figures :  but  the  passage  describes  the  '  o'er- 
informing'  spirit  that  breathes  through  them,  and  the  unequal  struggle 
of  the  expression  to  vent  itself  by  more  than  ordinary  physical  means. 
Eaffaello  lived  a  much  shorter  time  than  Michel  Angelo,  who  also  lived 
long  after  him  ;  yet  there  is  no  compaiison  between  the  number,  the 
variety,  or  tlie  finished  elegance  of  their  works.  IMichel  Angelo  possibly 
lost  himself  in  the  material  or  instnimental  part  of  art,  in  embodying  a 
technical  theoiy,  or  in  acquiriug  the  grammar  of  different  branches  of 
study,  excelling  in  knowledge  and  in  gravity  of  pretension  ;  whereas 
EafiFaello  gave  himself  up  to  the  diviner  or  lovelier  impulse  that  breathes 
its  soul  ov^.r  the  face  of  things,  being  governed  by  a  sense  of  reality  and 
of  general  truth.  There  is  nothing  exclusive  or  repulsive  in  Eaflfaello ; 
he  is  open  to  all  impressions  alike,  and  seems  to  identify  himself  with 
whatever  he  saw  that  aiTested  his  attention,  or  could  interest  others. 
Michel  Angelo  studied  for  himself,  and  raised  objects  to  the  standard  of 
his  conception  by  a  formula  or  system  ;  EafTaello  invented  for  others, 
and  was  guided  only  by  sympathy  with  them.  Michel  Angelo  was 
painter,  sculptor,  architect ;  but  he  might  be  said  to  make  of  each  art  a 
shrine  in  which  to  build  up  the  stately  and  gigantic  stature  of  liis  own 
mind  :  riofFaello  was  solely  a  painter,  but  in  tlmt  one  art  he  seemed  to 
pour  out  all  the  treasures  and  vaiious  excellence  of  nature,  grandeur, 
and  scope  of  design,  exquisite  finishing,  force,  grace,  delicacy,  the 
strength  of  man,  the  softness  of  woman,  the  playfulness  of  infancy, 
thought,  feeling,  invention,  imitation,  labour,  case,  and  evei-y  quality 
Ihat  cau  distinguish  a  painter  except  colour.  Michel  Angelo,  in  a 
•word,  stamped  his  own  character  on  his  v.orks,  or  recast  nature  in  a 
mould  of  his  own,  leaving  out  much  that  was  excellent.  Eaflfaello 
received  his  inspiration  from  without,  and  nfs  genius  caught  the  lambent 
flames  of  peace,  of  truth,  and  grandeur,  which  ere  reflected  in  his  works 
with  a  Jight,  clear,  transparent,  and  mifading." — Ilazliti,  xti  supra. 
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be  an  additional  tribute  in  praise  of  Raffaello,  that  instead 
of  borrowing  from  the  works  and  paintings  of  Michel 
Angelo,  he  merely  ac([uired  from  liim  the  secret  of  a 
grander  manner  of  vieNving  and  representing  things;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  Vasari  suggests  anything  beyond 
this.  Now  a  manner,  thus  understood,  of  borrowing 
from  another,  not  his  style,  not  his  ideas,  not  his  forms  or 
his  composition,  but  what  we  may  call  his  artistic  virtue, 
and  the  direction  of  his  talent,  is  what  one  does  Avith  fire, 
whence  Ave  receive  its  heat,  without  taking  aught  from 
the  heai'th  on  which  it  burns. 

As  proof  of  the  perceptible  improvement  of  the  manner 
of  Raffaello  at  this  period,  the  pictures  are  cited  which  he 
successively  executed  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  in  the  church 
of  St.  Augustin,  and  of  the  Sybils  and  Prophets  in  the 
church  of  Santa  ^Mai-ia  della  Pace. 

Vasari  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  figure  of  Isaiah, 
painted  in  fresco  on  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  church  indi- 
cated, was  substituted  for  another  that  he  effaced  after 
having  seen  the  Sistine  chapel.  However  this  may  have 
been,  there  is  really  in  this  figure,  but  in  this  figure  alone 
among  so  many,  something  which  reminds  one  of  the  style 
and  taste  of  the  Prophets  of  Michel  Angelo.  This  is  the 
opinion  also  of  Luigi  Crespi,  son  of  the  celebrated  painter 
Spagnoletti.^  "I  must  confess,"  says  he,  "that  when  I 
saw  the  prophet  Isaiah,  I  stood  amazed,  and  should  have 
decidedly  assigned  it  to  IVlichel  Angelo,  from  the  grandeur 
of  the  style,  and  the  daring  freedom,  the  dash  of  the  out- 
lines." 

We  will  venture  to  add  that  it  also  resembles  Michel 
Angelo  in  a  sort  of  unmeaningness  of  attitude,  a  want 
of  expression  in  the  countenance,  and  an  absence  of  inte- 
rest, seldom  observable  in  Raffaello,  when  he  is  all  himself, 
as  we  shall  presently  find  him  in  the  works  of  the  same 
class  in  the  church  Delia  Pace.  Who  knows  but  that  in 
this  figure,  his  intention  was,  by  the  imitation,  so  evident 
and  so  easy  to  effect,  to  show  that  he  could,  as  the  phrase  is, 
do  Michel  Angelo,  if  he  thought  fit?  whatever  the  value  of 

*  Lettere  Pittoriche,  ii.  3iO. 
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this  sugf^r'Stion,  wc  prefer  it  to  tliat  of  Comolli,  who  con- 
ceives that  what  there  is  of  the  Michel  Angelcsque  in  the 
picture  was  the  work  of  Danielle  da  Volterra,  the  artist 
charged  with  repairing,  as  best  might  be,  the  accidentwhich 
so  injured  the  painting.' 

Still,  deteriorated  as  it  is,  it  retains  enough  of  the  beau- 
ties and  merits  peculiar  to  Raflfaello,  to  warrant  us  in  de- 
scribing it  as  pervaded  with  a  breadth  of  style  truly  remark- 
able; as  full  of  that  genuine  grandeur,  whose  claims  on  our 
admiration  are  all  the  more  legitimate  that  there  is  no  os- 
tentation about  it. 

"  RafFaello,"  says  Mengs,  "has  displayed  here  all  the  lofty 
elevation  of  the  Prophets  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  with  this 
difference,  that  in  Raffaello,  the  art  which  produces  this 
effect  is  concealed,  whereas  in  Michel  Angelo  it  is  altoge- 
ther overt  and  undisguised."  If  then  Raffaello  contem- 
plated in  this  work  any  resemblance  of  manner  to  that  of 
his  rival,  it  was  still  out  of  his  own  resources  that  he  effected 
it.  And  lastly,  we  will  observe,  that  at  all  events,  it  is 
not  upon  this  work  that  the  parallel  between  the  two 
artists  should  be  based. 

If  any  one  thing  more  than  another  could  confirm  our  be- 
lief that  the  imitation  of  INIichel  Angelo's  style  and  manner, 
which  we  unquestionably  find  in  the  picture  of  Isaiah, 
was  a  mere  exception  on  the  part  of  Raffaello,  it  is  the  far 
more  important  work  of  the  Prophets  and  Sybils  in  a  chapel 
of  the  church  Delia  Pace.  Yasari  describes  it  immediately 
next  to  the  preceding  subject.  There  are  different  versions 
of  the  precise  dates  of  these  works;^  they  were  certainly 
executed  after  the  year  loll,  but  as  to  the  date,  1519, 
which  we  find  on  the  chapel,  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  execution  of  the  paintings. 

It  appears   to  us  that   the  very  selection   of  subjects 

'  In  the  time  of  Paul  IV.,  tlae  sacrisfaii  of  the  church,  thinking  merely 
to  clean  the  picture,  washed,  and  in  a  great  measure  spoiled  it. 

^  Agostino  Chigi,  who  employed  Eaftaello  to  paint  these  pictures,  may 
very  prohaLly  not  have,  for  a  long  time  after  their  completion,  set  up  the 
inscription  we  read  at  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  and  which  assigns  to 
l.'ilO  the  dedication  to  the  Holy  Virgin  of  the  chapel  in  vhich  these 
Prophets  and  Sybils  aie.     See  Comolli,  35. 
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whether  made  wholly  by  Raffaello,  or  partly  suggested  to 
him  by  his  protector  and  friend,  Agostino  Chigi,  to  whom 
the  chapel  belonged,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  competition 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  of  the  time  at  wliich,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  it  took  place.  AVhen  we  find  Raffaello  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  precisely  upon  the  same  class  of 
figures  and  personages  which  constitute  the  principal  deco- 
ration of  the  Sistiue  chapel,  may  avc  not  infer  that  lie  de- 
signed to  measure  his  strength  with  Michel  Augelo,  upon 
the  same  ground,  and  to  establish  in  a  definite  manner  the 
points  in  which  his  talent  diiFered  from  that  of  his  ri\al: 

Admitting,  then,  w^ithout  any  difficulty  whatever,  that 
the  Prophets  and  Sybils  of  the  church  Delia  Pace, 
among  the  most  finished  works  of  Raffaello,  manifest  an 
improvement  so  decided  as  to  indicate  the  highest  degree 
of  what  is  called  his  second  manner,  we  desire,  further,  to 
regard  them  as  having  been  rather  intended  to  announce 
the  competition  of  his  taste  with  that  of  Michel  Angelo, 
than  any  intention  of  imitating  the  latter. 

There  are  few  figures  in  art  whicli  bear  more  empha- 
tically the  character  of  divine  inspiration,  of  that  noble, 
profound,  mysterious  sentiment  stamped  upon  the  writings 
of  the  prophets.  They  who  have  applied  themselves  to  a 
more  elaborate  analysis  of  the  fine  shades  by  which  the 
expressions  of  the  personages  are  varied,  have  imagined 
they  saw  in  the  features  of  each  the  very  diversities  of 
their  genius  and  of  their  language,  while  on  earth;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  works  of  Raffaello  to 
appeal  even  still  more  powerfully  to  the  inward  concep- 
tion than  to  the  eye.  Long  since  there  was  applied  to  him 
what  Pliny  said  of  Timanthus:  In  omnibus  ejus  operihus 
intelligitur  plus  semper  quam  pingitur} 

Raffaello  never  clothed  any  figures  with  more  amplitude 
and  dignity  than  he  has  done  his  Prophets.  If  we  com" 
pare  with  them,  in  this  respect,  the  attire  frequently 
vulgar  and  always  strange,  the  overcharged  attitudes,  the 
almost     universally     expressionless     expression     of    the 

Pliny,  Hist.  Kat.  xxxvi.  We  may  very  properly  conclude  the  sen- 
tence:  Et  cum  ars  sinnma  sit,  iiujunimn  tcnncn  ultra  artcvi  est-, 

a 
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Prophets  of  Micliel  Ancrelo,  we  shall  find  nothinir  in 
them  which  can  fairly  give  us  the  idea  of  anything  hav- 
ing been  borrowed  from  them  by  Raffaello.  A  parallel 
between  the  female  figures  of  the  one  and  those  of  the 
other,  would  still  more  completely  remove  all  suspicion  on 
this  head.  Michel  Angelo  never  carried  farther  than  he 
has  done  in  his  Sybils  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  a  sort  of  fan- 
tasticalness  of  costume  and  of  form,  the  creation  of  a  sort 
of  beings,  neither  male  nor  female,  and  without  any  ana- 
logy in  known  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  Raflfaello 
has,  in  scarcely  any  of  his  works,  presented  us  with  con- 
ceptions more  noble,  more  graceful,  more  religion-breath- 
ing than  those  of  his  Sybils.  The  grace,  the  beauty,  the 
variety  of  costume,  exactly  correspond  with  the  elevation 
of  character  and  the  high  thoughts  of  which  they  are  the 
sensible  expression. 

TMien,  therefore,  criticism  aifects  to  establish  in  this 
class  of  subjects  a  relation  between  the  one  painter  and 
the  other,  this  relation,  in  anything  beyond  the  mere 
title  or  denomination  of  the  works,  must  be,  not  a  rela- 
tion of  resemblance,  but  rather  a  relation  of  absolute 
dissimilarity.  So  far  from  Raffaello  having  imitated  or 
borrowed  anything  whatever  from  the  Sybils  and  Prophets 
of  ]Miehel  Angelo,  it  might  fairly  be  said  that,  influenced 
by  a  wholly  contrary  inspiration,  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self to  exhibit  in  all  the  parts  of  his  work  precisely  those 
features  which  were  deficient  in  the  representations  of  his 
predecessor,'  the  nobleness  of  form,  the  divinity  of  cha- 
racter, the  beauty  of  feature,  the  fitness  of  detail.^  In  fact, 
the  two  geniuses  whom  we  have  so  often  occasion  to  com- 
pare, when  we  associate  the  names  they  immortalised,  had 
really  nothing  in  common  between  them.  The  germ  of 
their  respective  talents  was  wholly  different,  and  neces- 
sarily produced  different  fruits. 

'  Lnn/.i,  p.  0"2. 

*  Boeclii,  {Belhzze  dellii  Ciltn  ili  Fircnze,  p.  227,)  relates  tliat  Ago- 
stino  Chigi,  hnviiicr  paid  Rnffaello  .'lOO  crowns  on  account,  before  liqui- 
diiting  the  remainder,  consulted  Michel  Angelo  as  to  what  he  onght  to 
pav,  and  Michel  replied  that  in  his  opinion  each  liead  in  each  pictura 
was  worth  100  crowns. 
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To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  requisite  to  go  back 
to  the  epoch  at  which  they  were  born,  and  to  observe  the 
defective  condition  in  which,  from  the  absence  of  any 
means  of  duly  studying  the  human  frame,  the  art  of 
drawing  was  inevitably  involved.  It  was  by  the  close  and 
ai'duous  study  of  anatomy,  and  more  especially  of  the 
muscular  economy  of  man,  that  Michel  Angelo  opened  to 
himself,  and  opened  to  his  successors,  among  the  various 
media  of  artistic  imitation,  the  path  which  leads  to  the  fun- 
damental knowledge  of  the  human  form.  RaiFaello,  having 
in  the  first  instance  formed  the  style  of  his  drawing  by 
the  combination  of  the  best  works  of  his  own  time,  per- 
fected it  by  the  constant  study  of  the  antique,  to  which,  as 
Vasari  tells  us,  he  applied  incessantly:  "cA'  egli  stiuUasse 
contini(amevtey 

Were  these  two  descriptions  of  study,  in  these  men,  the 
cause  or  the  eftect  of  the  various  disposition  of  their 
mind  and  the  tendency  of  their  taste?  Whatever  the 
reply  to  this  question,  it  is  certain  that  the  one  or  the 
other  study  exercised  a  necessary  influence  both  over  the 
productions  of  each  artist,  and,  as  a  consequence,  over  the 
impression  which  the  spectator  must  derive  from  them. 
Michel  Angelo  had  accustomed  himself,  from  the  outset,  to 
view,  in  the  study  of  external  man,  merely  the  material 
man,  the  mere  physical  composition  of  bones,  muscles, 
tendons,  and  so  on.  The  extreme  ability  which  he  acquired 
in  developing  the  working  of  this  mechanism,  induced  him 
to  prefer  those  subjects  which  best  enabled  him  to  display 
his  learned  skill,  and  this  more  especially  in  painting. 
But  anatomical  knowledge,  when  it  predominates  in  the 
artist  over  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  has  the  disad- 
vantageous result  of  tempting  him  to  substitute  the 
energetic  expression  of  the  corporal  form  for  the  moral 
expression  of  the  internal  man,  for  the  soul,  the  feeling, 
the  various  affections  and  passions.  Thus  Michel  Angelo, 
in  all  his  paintings,  seems  more  intent  upon  making  his 
figures  move  (and  in  this  he  has  no  equal,)  than  in  making 
them  think.  As  a  general  proposition,  there  is  no  sensi- 
bility in  his  heads,  no  grace  in  his  compositions,  no  attempt 
to  express  beauty,  or  even  to  convey  to  the  spectator 
b2 
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varieties  of  costume,  rank,  age,  sex,  &c-  In  form,  he 
knew  of  no  other  qualities  than  strength  and  energy;  in 
features,  no  other  expression  than  the  severe  and  sombre. 

The  talent  of  Raffaello,  as  we  have  seen,  was  formed  of 
a  far  greater  variety  of  elements,  ultimately  reiined  and 
perfected  by  the  study  of  the  antique.  Already  prepared, 
and,  irom  the  outset  earnest,  to  embrace  the  universal  qua- 
lities which  constitute  the  painter,  he  constantly  aimed  at, 
and  progressively,  from  his  first  work  to  his  last,  elevated 
himself  to,  that  moral  point  of  view  which  regards  the  im- 
pressions of  feeling  as  of  a  higher  rank  than  those  of 
science.  Science  was  not  his  special  aim,  and  assuredly 
not  his  sole  aim.  It  was  with  him  what  it  should  ever 
be — the  means  of  giving  the  best  form  to  his  ideas,  and 
of  expressing  the  character  of  each  subject  fitly  and  con- 
gruously. Thus,  while  in  all  his  various  figures  and 
compositions,  his  rival  seems  to  have  but  one  tone,  one 
model  of  character,  so  to  speak,  Raffaello  varies  it  at  his 
will,  varies  his  mode,  his  inflexions,  according  to  the  sub- 
ject of  wliicb  he  treats.  Finally,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  exercised  his  pencil  upon  every  class  of  compo- 
sition, from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  sublime.  Bibli- 
cal subjects,  religious,  historical,  mythological,  allegorical, 
he  comprehended  them  all;  it  was  he  who  revived  among 
the  moderns,  all  the  inventions  of  the  poetical  world  of  the 
Greeks. 

If  IMichel  Angelo  is  the  greatest  of  draughtsmen,  Raf- 
faello is  the  first  of  painters. 

At  about  the  same  period  with  the  Sybils  and  Prophets, 
Raffaello  painted  in  the  palace  of  Agostino  Chigi,  the 
Galatea,  that  composition  so  full  of  charm,  and  which 
seems  inspired  by  the  very  genius  of  antique  art.  It  is  a 
work  which  explains,  far  better  than  any  language  of  ours, 
the  diversity  between  Michel  Angelo  and  Raffaello,  mani- 
festing the  exquisite  refinement  of  the  latter,  and  his  ten- 
dency towards  that  pure,  noble,  graceful  manner,  which 
constituted  the  beau-ideal  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  An 
extract  from  his  own  letter  to  Baldassare  Castiglione  will 
dispense  us,  however,  from  making  any  conjectural  re- 
marks on  this  point; — 
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"  With  regard  to  the  Galatea,  I  should  consider  myself 
a  great  master,  if  it  possessed  but  half  the  merits  of  which 
your  lordship  speaks  in  your  letter.  But  I  attribute  your 
praises  to  the  love  you  bear  me.  To  paint  a  beautiful 
woman,  I  need  to  have  numerous  models  before  me,  and 
your  lordship  at  hand  to  aid  me  with  your  judgment;  but 
having  here  so  few  beautiful  models,  and  such  a  scarcity  of 
good  judges,  I  work  upon  a  certain  idea  that  presents  itself 
to  my  mind.  Whether  this  idea  has  any  artistic  excellence, 
I  know  not;  but  I  do  my  best  to  attain  it."  These  few- 
words  show  us  plainly  enough  that  Raffaello  had  really 
set  before  him  the  search  of  that  beautiful  which  can  only 
be  attained,  indeed,  by  the  aid  of  infinite  comparison,  by 
the  adoption  of  what  nature  presents  to  art;  but  which 
also  requires  the  effort  of  the  artist's  imagination,  to  create 
for  itself  a  type  of  perfection  fitted  to  direct  his  taste  in 
the  execution  of  his  work. 

We  shall  assign  to  this  epoch,  and  we  ought,  indeed,  to 
have  mentioned  it  before,  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel.'  Vasari 
is  wholly  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  this  work,  which  he 
places  after  the  St.  CecfZm,  certainly  painted  in  1513,^  and 
he  misconceives,  also,  the  subject  of  the  composition, 
which  he  takes  to  be  Christ,  after  the  fashion  of  Jupiter 
in  the  clouds,  with  the  four  Evangelists. 

Raffaello  has  taken  his  subject  from  Chapter  I.  oi  the 
Prophet,  where  we  find  described  the  miraculous  assem- 
blage of  the  four  wnnged  figures,  symbols  of  the  Evange- 
lists, under  the  received  forms  of  an  angel,  a  lion,  a  bull, 
and  an  eagle.  The  Prophet  himself  is  seen  transported 
far  from  the  earth,  above  the  clouds,  by  two  angels.  Here 
is  manifested  to  him  the  revelation  Avhich  he  has  to  make 
known  to  the  world  below.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
idea  of  a  Jupiter  presented  itself  to  the  mind,  or  rather  to 

1  Now  in  Loudon. 

-  Malvazia,  Felsiim  Pittrice,  i.  44,  quotes  an  authenticated  document, 
found  among  the  papers  of  count  Francesco  Ercolani,  of  Bologna,  fur 
whom  this  picture  was  executed,  and  which  sets  forth  the  payment  in  re- 
spect of  it,  of  eight  golden  ducats.  The  memorandum  is  dated  1510. 
The  work,  indeed,  may  not  have  been  completed  until  a  later  period,  and 
the  eight  ducats  was  probably  only  a  payment  in  advance. 
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the  memory  of  Vasari,  as  lie  Avrote  bis  account  of  this 
admirable  conception.  The  grandeur  of  the  Prophet's 
attitude,  the  dignity  of  his  bearing,  the  contemplative 
expression  of  his  countenance,  all  indicate  how  sublimely 
marvellous  is  the  spectacle  offered  to  liis  view,  and  how 
fixedly  it  engages  liis  attention  and  his  every  thought. 
All  before  us  partakes  of  the  mysterious  influence  of  the 
scene  by  us  unseen;  the  symbolical  animals  themselves, 
ill  the  grandeur  of  their  expression,  sharing  in  the  sublime 
eflfect. 

This  small  picture,  the  numerous  copies  of  which  dis- 
persed over  Europe  render  it  difficult,  at  the  present 
time,  to  decide  exactly  as  to  which  is  the  original  work, 
was  purchased  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Nicolas 
Poussin,  and  transmitted  to  France.  It  was  as  a  com- 
panion piece  to  it  that  he  painted  his  St.  Paul,  a  picture 
of  the  same  dimensions. 

Raffaello  had  now  attained  such  a  position,  established 
as  he  was  at  Rome  with  several  pupils,  and  with  the 
talents  of  more  than  one  friend  at  his  disposal,  that  he 
could  undertake  and  carry  on  at  the  same  time  works  of 
a  very  various  character.  His  custom  of  making  cartoons, 
distinct  designs  on  paper,  even  for  his  oil  paintings,  facili- 
tated the  division  of  labour  among  those  whom  he  em- 
ployed. Hence  it  resulted,  that  being  able  to  complete 
more  than  one  work  at  about  the  same  time,  the  same  date 
may  equally  belong  to  several.  It  accordingly  becomes 
necessary  to  arrange  somewhat  arbitrarily  the  successive 
order  in  which  the  writer  is  compelled  to  describe  the 
works  of  the  artist,  placing  before  or  after  one  another, 
productions  which  may  all  have  been  executed  together, 
that  is,  within  the  same  given  space  of  time. 

It  appears  tolerably  certain  that  it  is  to  the  period 
between  1511  and  1513  that  we  must  refer  the  large  and 
beautiful  oil  picture  of  the  Virgin,  called  the  Madona  del 
Foligno,  painted  by  Raffaello  for  Sigismond  Conti,  private 
secretary  to  pope  Julius  II.  There  is  in  this  work  alone, 
well  known  itself,  and  still  more  generally  so  in  the  fine 
engraving  by  Desnoyers,  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate, 
by  its  varieties  of  style  and  character,  that  which  we 
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advanced  above — namely,  that  Raffaello  had  the  faculty 
of  touching  all  chords  alike,  of  going  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  imitative  scale. 

"Would  you  seek  in  art  an  example  of  truth,  of  resem- 
blance, or  of  portrait,  without  the  slightest  dryness  or  pet- 
tiness of  detail,  brought  to  a  perfection  which  seems  to 
challenge  nature  —  look  at  the  attitude,  the  face,  the 
hands  of  Sigismond  Conti,  whose  portrait  is  introduced 
here.  Compared  with  it,  the  style  of  Holbein,  with  all  its 
pretensions  to  copy  exactly  the  original  before  him,  would 
seem  colder,  harder,  and  less  true.  \Ve  cannot  more  highly 
commend  the  St.  John  Baptist,  than  in  the  words  of 
Vasari: — ""We  recognise  him  by  his  attenuated  frame, 
the  result  of  penitence  and  long  fasting;  his  countenance, 
the  mirror  of  his  soul,  announces  that  fi'ankness  and 
abruptness  of  manners  usual  with  those  who  flee  the  world, 
and  who,  if  ever  they  appear  in  it,  manifest  themselves  the 
enemies  of  all  dissimulation."  '  This  is  what  Pliny  calls 
pingere  mores,  an  expression,  the  literal  translation  of 
which  does  not  adequately  represent  its  meaning,  which 
should  be  construed — to  pcn7it  the  moral  of  each  subject. 

This  was  eminently  the  merit  of  Raffaello.  It  is  with 
the  same  character  of  natural  truth  and  fidelity  to  the  cos- 
tume and  traditional  peculiarities  of  each,  that  he  has  re- 
presented St.  Francis  and  St.  Jerom  in  this  picture.  His 
intention  was  probably,  by  the  contrast  with  them,  to  give 
greater  effect  to  the  ideal  charm  and  celestial  beauty  of 
the  "Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus,  who,  borne  on  clouds, 
concentrates  the  regards  of  the  other  personages,  the  ob- 
ject at  once  of  their  homage  and  their  prayers.  Nothing 
could  be  better  expressed  by  the  medium  of  art,  than  is, 
in  this  picture,  that  line  of  ideal  difference  which  separates 
to  the  eye  the  image  of  mortal  personages  from  the  idea  of 
sujDci'natui'al  beings. 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture,  under  the  group  of  th.e 
"Virgin,  is  a  young  boy,  standing  with  his  head  and  gaze 
turned  towards  the  Madona.  "We  cannot  too  highly  ad- 
mire this  child's  beauty  and  grace  of  feature.     He  holds 

»  Vasari,  p.  184. 
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in  liis  hand  a  scroll,  on  wliich  the  artist  wrote,  or  intended 
to  write,  some  inscription;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  any 
writing  left  at  present.  This  work,  among  all  the  master's, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  vigorous  in  colouring  and 
general  execution,  and  also  one  of  the  best  preserved.^ 

The  pictures  of  RaiFaello  in  the  state  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  were  executed  at  intervals.  The  written  testi- 
mony presented  in  scrolls  by  each,  and  the  subjects  them- 
selves, wherein  we  find  portraits  of  Julius  II.  and  of 
Leo  X.,  prove  that  the  three  compartments  on  which  Eaf 
faello  himself  worked  took  nine  years  to  complete. 

Fresco  painting  necessarily  consists  of  two  distinct 
operations,  which  may  succeed  each  other  at  intervals. 
The  artist  in  fresco  paints,  as  it  were,  his  subject  twice 
over;  first,  in  a  cartoon,  completed,  shaded,  and  some- 
times coloured,  of  the  exact  size  of  the  picture  which  is 
to  be  its  copy.  The  execution  of  the  painting  being  thus 
separately  effected,  the  artist  may  interrupt  and  resume 
the  progress  of  the  first  portion  of  his  operations  at  will. 
The  second  portion  once  commenced,  must,  however,  be 
completed  without  interruption. 

The  works  which  we  have  given  an  account  of  may 
thus  have  been  executed  by  RaiFaello  while  he  was  pre- 
paring the  cartoons  of  the  second  hall  of  the  Vatican,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  space  comprehending  the  years  lo  10-11, 
and  the  year  1512,  whose  date  we  find  in  the  recess  of  the 
window  surrounded  by  the  picture  of  the  Miracle  of 
Bolsena,  in  which  is  the  portrait  of  Julius  II.  As  this 
pontiff  appears  in  two  of  the  pictures  of  this  hall,  and  the 
two  others  relate  to  the  history  of  pope  Leo  X.,  we 
may  consider  that  the  former  were  executed  before  the 
21st  of  February,  1513,  the  day  of  Julius'  death;  but  we 
are  very  certain  that  the  two  latter  were  not  begun  before 

*  Tliis  paintiiig  is  also  known  under  the  title  of  La  Vierge  au  Dona- 
taire,  because  St.  Francis,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Jerom  are 
represented  presentin  ^  a  benefactor  to  the  Virgin.  It  was  in  the  first 
instance  hung  in  the  church  of  Ara  Cell  at  Borne.  In  1.565,  Anna 
Conti,  niece  of  Sig-lsmoud,  transferred  it  to  the  church  of  Santa  Anna,  at 
Foligno.  The  events  of  the  Fiench  revolution  took  it  to  Paris,  whence 
it  recurred  to  Rome,  where  it' Jlo^y  adorns  the  picture  gallery  at  tha 
Vatican. 
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the  exaltation  of  Leo  X.,  which  took  place  on  the  1 1  th 
March,  1513.  Thus,  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena  and  the 
Heliodorus  preceded  the  Attila  and  the  Peter  Released 
from  Prison. 

Rafflxello  had  begun  in  the  Vatican  with  a  selection  of 
subjects  derived  from  a  class  of  things  or  ideas,  conven- 
tional, symbolical,  or  allegorical,  equally  adapted  as  paint- 
ings to  all  times  and  places.  This  tranquil  sort  of  com- 
position was  at  that  time  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
the  nature  and  resources  of  his  talent.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  himself  chose  his  owti  subjects,  or  whether 
they  were  suggested  to  him  by  some  of  the  illustrious 
scholars  of  that  period;  at  all  events,  he  must  have  owed 
much  of  the  filling  up  to  the  information  of  those  more 
versed  than  himself  in  the  archaiological  and  mythological 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  design  of  such  compositions. 

The  subjects  we  now  approach,  from  those  in  the  apai't- 
ment  immediately  about  to  be  noticed,  to  the  compositions 
in  the  Hall  of  Constantine,  which  was  not  completed  until 
after  the  death  of  Raffaello,  exhibit  an  entirely  new  class 
of  historical  pictures,  founded  upon  the  events,  at  vai'ious 
epochs,  of  profane  or  religious  history  in  general,  but 
adapted  by  a  special  genius  for  allusion,  now  to  particular 
events  in  the  annals  of  the  church  of  Rome  illustrating 
the  power  of  the  popes;  or,  again,  to  recent  circumstances, 
skilfully  set  forth  under  the  aspect  of  long  anterior  events, 
enabling  the  painter  to  introduce,  in  the  guise  of  ancient 
pontiifs,  the  portraits  of  the  popes  his  patrons. 

Thus,  in  the  subject  called  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena, 
Raffaello  has,  in  the  representation  of  a  circumstance  re- 
ferred to  the  year  1264,  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  IV., 
alluded  to  the  new  heresies  which  in  his  time  began  to 
agitate  the  church  as  to  the  mystery  of  the  real  presence. 
This  transposition  has  enabled  him  to  give  the  portrait  of 
Julius  II.  in  the  pope  present  at  the  mass  and  regarding 
the  unbelieving  priest  who,  with  an  amazed  confusion,  has 
his  incredulity  removed  by  the  miracle  of  the  host  staining 
with  blood  the  cloth  of  the  communion  table. 

This  composition  presents  us  with  several  master-stroke?. 
The  first  is  the  ingenious  address  with  which  Raffaello 
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managed  to  adapt  the  scene  of  his  subject  to  a  ground 
divided  into  three  pai'ts  by  the  window.  lie  here  again, 
of  what  was  in  itself  an  obstacle,  created  not  only  a  charm, 
but,  it  may  be  said,  .so  entire  a  fitness,  that  one  would 
suppose,  not  that  the  painting  was  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  its  space,  but  tliat  the  space  conformed  itself  to 
the  aiTangement  desired  by  tlie  painter,  to  aid  him  ia 
producing  the  happy  picturesque  and  decorative  effects  we 
there  admire. 

If  we  next  turn  to  the  moral  eff(3ct  of  the  composition, 
Eaffaello  seems  to  us  never  more  happily  (in  what  may 
be  called  the  pantomme  of  a  subject)  to  have  coraiected 
with  the  principal  object  of  the  scene,  the  varied  groups 
of  his  personages.  It  would  be  impossible  more  skilfully 
to  combine  in  the  unity  of  a  common  effect,  spectators 
separated  by  the  divisions  of  the  gi-ound,  as  well  as  by 
the  diversities  of  their  character.  Nothing  can  be  more 
admirable  than  the  contrasts  exhibited  between  the  feelings 
of  astonishment,  of  anxious  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
spectators,  or  of  the  women  moved  by  the  miracle,  and  the 
rude  apathy  of  the  pontifical  grooms  kneeling  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  and  the  holy  gravity  of  the  pontiff,  as  well  as 
of  his  train  of  cardinals,  in  Avhoin  firm  faith  precludes  all 
astonishment  at  the  miracle. 

The  painting  of  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena  ^  is  another  of 
those  pictures  where  we  find  Raffaello  to  have  approached 
nearest  that  point  which  may  be  regai'ded  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  alliance  of  colouring  with  drawing.  We  re- 
cognise there  a  sensible  approximation  to  the  colouring  of 
the  Venetian  school.     It  is  universally  admitted,  indeed, 

>  "  lu  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena  is  tliat  group  of  children,  round-faced, 
smiling,  with  laige  orbed  eyes,  like  infancy  nestling  in  the  arms  of 
affection ;  the  studied  elegance  of  the  choir  of  teinler  novices,  with  all 
their  sense  of  the  goiUlness  of  their  function,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
and  the  hard,  liny  individual  portraits  of  priests  and  cardinals,  on  the 
right  luind,  which  have  the  same  life,  spirit,  boldness,  and  marked  cha- 
racter, as  if  you  could  have  looked  in  upon  the  assembled  conclave. 
Neither  pniuting  nor  popery  ever  produced  anything  finer.  There  is  tiie 
utmost  haidncss  and  materiality  of  outline,  with  a  spirit  of  fire."  — 
Hazlitt,  ut.  sup. 
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that  many  &f  tlie  heads  in  this  composition  would  bear  s 
comparison  with  those  of  Titian.' 

The  painting  of  IleUodorus  must  have  immediately 
followed  that  of  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena. 

Ratraello  has  here  attained  the  highest  point  of  what  is 
called  the  art  of  comjiosition — that  is  to  say,  of  that  art 
which  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  combina- 
tions of  genius.  We  may  also  affirm  that  if  he  has  the 
advantage  of  having  been  the  first  to  open  this  path,  he 
has  also  kept  at  the  head  of  those  who  have  followed  it. 
As  we  have  ah'eady  observed,  painting,  before  him,  aspired 
only  to  render  or  reproduce  the  portrait  of  persons  and 
the  representation  of  actions,  such  as  the  contemporary 
state  of  society  exhibited  them.  A  composition,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  was  merely  a  kind  of  mirror,  reflecting, 
without  art,  and  often  without  any  sort  of  perspective 
whatever,  the  common  customs  of  the  time,  and  the  forms 
of  religious  or  civil  ceremonies. 

A  composition  such  as  the  Heliodorus  was,  therefore, 
when  it  appeared,  a  work  quite  without  precedent:  let  us 
add,  that  it  has  as  yet  remained  without  an  equal.  What 
can  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  genius  of  Raffiiello 
in  such  imposing  subjects,  in  conceptions  at  once  as  ani- 
mated, as  fertile  in  idea,  as  rich  in  action,  movement, 
and  expression?  Not  but  that  gi-eat  geniuses  have  since 
arisen  in  this  class  of  painting,  in  which  the  gift  of  inven- 
tion has  the  largest  share.  But  that  in  which  the  compo- 
sitions of  Ratfaello  are  superior  to  those  of  all  the  other 
painters  is,  that  nothing  in  them  gives  you  an  idea  of 
what  is  technically  called  (in  artistic  criticism)  making 
up,  laboured  preparation,  studied  pains,  or  pretension. 
Others,  doubtless,  have  grouped  their  figures  with  much 
art,  but  one  would  wish  it  less  evident.  With  Ratfaello, 
studied  art  nowhere  shows  itself.  (L'arte  che  tutto  fa 
nulla  se  vede.)     The  figures  of  each   scene  are   in  the 

•  We  read  tliat  Andrea  Sacclii,  returniug  from  a  journey  to  Venice  and 
Lombardy,  seeing  the  pictures  of  Attila,  and  tlie  miracle  of  Bolsena 
in  the  Yatican,  exclaimed, "  I  have  seen  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Rafi'aello's 
Attila  and  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena;  they  are  the  finest  works  of  this  painter." 
(See  Compendio  della  Vita  di  Eaffaello  precedente  la  Scuola  Eomana.) 
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action  -vvitliout  appearing  actors;  there  is  always,  in  the 
invisible  link  -wliidi  connects  them,  a  reason  which  per- 
suades us  that  they  could  not  be  otherwise;  each  has  such 
a  necessity  to  be  precisely  where  it  is,  that  it  stands  there 
without  appearing  to  have  been  placed  there. 

Thus,  that  which  is  most  remarkable  iu  such  concep- 
tions, is  precisely  what  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

Let  us  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  pointing  out, 
in  the  tlrst  place,  in  the  picture  of  Heliodorus,  that  inge- 
nious allusion  of  which  we  have  spoken,  by  means  of 
which  the  painter  conveys  to  the  spectator,  by  identifying 
it,  as  it  were,  with  an  event  in  Bible  history,  the  result  of 
the  political  operations  of  the  reign  of  Julius  II. 

RafFaello  desiring  to  represent  this  warlike  pontiff  and 
prince,  punishing  the  despoilers  of  the  church,  and  forcing 
them  to  make  restitution,  shows  us  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  Onias,  imploring  in  the  Sanctuary  the  Divine 
vengeaace  upon  the  plunderer,  Heliodorus,  sent  by  An- 
tiochus.  This  is  what  we  see  in  the  background  of  the 
picture,  and  this  is  the  grand  idea  of  the  painter.  With- 
out this  visual  point  of  the  high-priest  praying,  the  rest 
of  the  scene  would  either  be  unmeaning,  or  would  be  de- 
ficient in  that  character  of  the  marvellous  in  which  lies  its 
greatest  interest.  The  cavalier,  the  two  young  men 
assaulting  the  prostrate  enemy,  would  no  longer  appear 
the  agents  of  a  Divine  power. 

Next  let  us  observe  with  what  art,  whenever  his  art 
appears,  all  the  foreground  of  the  middle  composition  is 
left  vacant;  this  vacancy  which  really  divides  it,  is  pre- 
cisely the  link  of  its  moral  and  graphic  unity.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  serves  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  upon  the  high-priest,  we  see  further,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  subject,  the  vacant  space 
being  that  over  which  the  ministers  of  vengeance  have 
just  passed.  This  is  also  the  reason  for  the  crowding  of 
the  by-standers  into  the  part  of  the  picture  opposite  that 
occupied  by  Heliodorus;  alarm  has  necessarily  hurried 
them  thither.  Hence  that  interesting  contrast  of  the  ex- 
pressions of    fear,    curiosity,    and    astonishment,   on   the 
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one  sido,  opposefi  on  the  other  to  the  sorrow,  vioknce, 
and  rage  of  Ilcliodorus  and  his  satellites. 

AVe  know  that  the  group  of  pope  Julius  II.,  on  tlie 
sella  gestatoria,  is  merely  a  conventional  appendage,  which 
the  spectator  is  not  supposed  to  take  into  his  immediate 
consideration.  It  seems,  on  the  part  of  Raffaello,  a  homage 
paid  to  the  august  protector  of  his  talent;  but  we  also 
recognise  in  it  the  key  to  the  system  of  allusion  we  have 
spoken  of.  The  true  Julius  II.,  in  this  system,  is  Onias, 
and  Heliodorus  represents  the  barons  of  the  church  over- 
thrown and  despoiled.' 

'  There  is  a  letter  by  Raffaello,  ■written  ■while  eugaged  upon  these 
■works,  to  his  friend  Francesco  Raiboliui,  called  Fraucia,  ■whicli  ■we  may 
introduce  here,  as  a  proof  that  with  him  great  public  patronage  did  not 
militate  against  the  coiuinuauce  of  private  friendship  : 

"  Dear  Messer  Francesco, — I  have  just  received  your  portrait  brought 
to  me  by  Bazzotto,  in  excellent  condition,  and  without  any  damage 
■whatever.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  it.  It  is  most  beautiful,  and 
so  full  of  life,  that  I  sometimes  deceive  myself,  and  think  you  yourself 
are  with  me,  and  that  1  heai'  you  speak.  I  entreat  your  indulgent  excuse 
that  I  have  so  long  delayed  sending  you  my  own,  which  from  continuous 
and  most  important  occupations,  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  finish 
■with  my  own  hands,  as  I  promised  you  I  would  do.  I  might,  indeed, 
have  sent  you  one,  done  by  a  pupil,  and  retouched  by  myself,  but  this 
would  have  been  most  wrong  ;  though,  let  who  may  paint  it,  the  result 
■will  not  equal  the  merit  of  your  work.  Excuse  me,  therefore,  you  who 
know  from  frequent  experience,  what  it  is  to  live  deprived  of  one's 
liberty,  and  at  the  command  of  patrons,  who,  when  they  need  j'ou  not, 
lay  you  aside.  Meantime,  I  send  jou,  by  Bazzotlo,  who  tells  me  he  will 
return  in  a  week,  another  drawing  of  the  Preseino,  very  different,  as 
you  will  perceive,  from  the  one  completed,  and  which  3-ou  were  pleased 
to  commend  so  highly,  as,  indeed,  you  do  with  respect  to  all  my  works, 
covering  me  with  blushes.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  trifle  I  send  you,  but 
you  wiU  value  it  more  as  a  token  of  love  and  respect  thoa  for  any  other 
reason.  If,  in  retiu-n,  you  give  me  a  drawing  of  your  Judith,  I  shall 
place  it  among  my  deai-est  and  most  precious  treasures. 

"  Monsignor  the  Datary,  is  anxiously  expecting  his  little  Madona, 
and  Cardinal  Riario  his  large  ojie,  as  you  will  heai'  from  Bazzotto.  I 
also  shall  view  them  ^vith  that  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  wliich  all 
your  previous  productions  have  given  me — productions  which  no  artist 
has  surpassed  in  beauty,  and  in  the  expression  of  devotional  feeling. 
Farewell,  be  of  good  courage,  pursue  the  wise  course  you  li.'ive  hitherto 
adhered  to,  and  be  assured  that  I  sympathize  ■with  you  in  all  things  as 
with  myself.     Continue  to  love  me  as  I  love  you. 

"  Ever  obliged  by  serving  you, 

Rome,  5th  Sept.  1508.  "Eaffaelo  Sanzio." 
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Julius  II.  (lied  on  the  21st  of  February,  1513,  and  on 
the  11th  of  Marcli  following,  cardinal  Giovanni  di  Medici 
succeeded  liim.  under  the  title  of  Leo  X.  It  will  be 
readily  imagined  that  Rnffaello  lost  nothing  by  this 
change;  if  there  was  any  change  for  him,  it  was  an  in- 
crease of  favour,  confidence,  and  employment. 

The  works  at  the  Vatican  experienced  but  a  brief  in- 
terruption, doubtless  occasioned  by  the  interregnum  which 
took  place.  Probably  also  the  choice  of  the  new  pontiff 
involved  some  change  in  the  plan  of  the  two  paintings 
Avhich  were  to  complete  the  decoration  of  the  hall,  the 
description  of  which  we  have  interrupted.  The  two  sub- 
jects which  remain  to  be  spoken  of  were  probably  finished 
in  the  following  year,  as  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  in- 
scription on  the  window,  under  the  painting  of  Saint  Peter 
delivered  from  Prison,  Leo  X.  Pont,  Max.  Ann.  Cur. 

MDXIV.  PONTIFICATUS  SUI  II. 

The  painting  of  St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  preceded  that  of  Attila.  This 
priority,  as  it  seems  to  us,  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is  certain  that,  in 
pursuance  of  the  metaphorical  or  allusive  system  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  the  subject  we  are  about  to  describe  re- 
lates. 

It  was  impossible  for  Raffaello  to  imagine  anything 
at  once  more  gratifying  and  more  honourable  to  the  new 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  than  to  recal  the  circumstance  of 
his  histor}-  which  constituted  a  resemblance  between  him 
and  the  prince  of  apostles.  Leo  X.,  defending,  as  cardinal 
legate,  tlie  interests  of  the  holy  see  under  Julius  II.,  had 
been  made  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512; 
and  his  deliverance,  which  Egidio  di  Viterbo  regards  as 
miraculous,  took  place  exactly  twelve  months  to  a  day  be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  pontifical  see,*  and  it  was  this 
which  inspired  the  choice  of  the  subject  of  the  Miraculous 
deliverance  of  St.  Peter  from  prison. 

This  painting,  placed  opposite  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena, 

•  Bogue's  "  Europenn  Library,"  Kosioe,  Life  of  Leo  X.,  vol.  i.  265. 

•  Bellori,  Descriz  (idle  Piiture,  p.  82,  et  seq.     Loiizi,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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and  occupying,  in  like  manner,  tae  space  above  and 
around  a  Avindow,  doubtlessly  also  owes  to  its  situation  the 
same  pyramidical  arrangement  into  rising  compartments, 
which,  on  either  side,  receive  the  different  scenes  sepa- 
rated by  the  embrasure  of  the  window.  We  have  ad- 
mired, in  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena,  how  the  different  groups 
of  figures,  despite  the  division  of  their  localities,  contribute 
to  produce  the  unity  of  subjectj  by  the  manner  in  which 
each,  according  to  its  position,  takes  part  in  it.  The 
painting  of  St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison,  on  the  con- 
trary, presents  the  subject  divided  into  three  periods,  and, 
we  may  say,  into  three  pictures. 

It  is  certain  that  it  offers  not  the  distinct  parts  of  a 
simultaneous  action,  but  rather  an  action  multiplied  and 
divided  into  several  periods  and  successive  acts.  The 
middle  scene  shows  us,  through  an  iron  grating,  St.  Peter 
sleeping,  visited  in  his  prison  by  an  angel  who  has  come 
to  brejik  his  chains.  The  second  period  is  the  leaving  the 
prison.  The  apostle  is  preceded  by  the  shining  angel, 
who  serves  him  as  a  guide  and  a  light  amidst  the  sleeping 
guards.  On  the  opposite  side  are  other  groups  of  sol- 
diers: one  of  them,  by  the  light  of  a  torch,  rouses  his  com- 
panions, and  gives  the  alarm. 

Critics  have  blamed  Rat?aello  for  this  transgression  of 
the  limits  of  painting — a  transgression  so  common  in  the 
polygraph  pictures  of  the  first  ages  of  the  art  among  all 
nations.  We  shall  not  here  pretend  to  justify  it,  but 
merely  observe  that  certainly  this  irregularity  was  not,  on 
the  part  of  Eaffaello,  the  result  of  ignorance;  for  no  one 
was  ever  more  fiiithful  than  he  to  the  principle  of  the 
unity  of  action  and  of  place.  If  it  be  not  admitted  as  a 
probable  reminiscence  of  the  subject  by  Masaccio,  let  us 
allow  that  he  may  have  found  not  only  an  excuse,  but 
a  necessity  for  adopting  this  plan,  in  the  actual  division 
into  three  grounds,  Avhich  the  aperture  of  the  window 
presented  to  the  three  periods  of  his  subject. 

For  the  rest,  this  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  novelty  in 
art  at  this  epoch;  and  further,  as  a  proof  of  the  ambition 
of  Raffaello  to  embrace  the  universal  domain  of  painting. 

It  is  certain  that  no  one  before  him  had  thought  of 
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viewing  the  art  of  painting  in  relation  to  the  effects  and 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  Raffaello,  here  describing  a 
night  scene,  found  in  the  different  periods  of  his  subject, 
and  in  the  divisions  of  space  which  separated  it,  the  means 
of  producing  the  illusion  of  three  kinds  or  three  effects 
of  light:  that  of  the  shining  angel,  that  of  the  moon,  and 
that  of  the  torch.  Every  one  knows  that  the  magic  of 
such  effects  in  pictures  is  that  which  least  resists  the  as- 
saults of  time,  and  time,  doubtless,  has  considerably 
weakened  the  perfection  of  the  tints  and  colours  of  tliis 
work;  but  it  owes  also  to  the  position  which  it  occupies 
facing  the  light,  something  which  favours  the  illusion. 
Let  the  imagination  aid,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  in 
giving  back  a  portion  of  what  the  picture  has  lost,  and  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  artists 
who  made  a  special  study  of  the  play  and  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  few  historical  painters  could  contest  in  this  the 
pre-eminence  of  Raffaello.  But  the  composition  of  Attila 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  develop  other  kinds  of  supe- 
riority. 

Italy,  since  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  (1494),  had 
become  a  kind  of  prey,  for  which  the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Spaniards  disputed  in  every  direction.  It 
had  been  the  aim.  of  Julius  II.,  by  destroying  each  party 
by  the  other,  to  free  Italy  from  the  foreigner.  Leo  X.,  as 
cardinal,  had  seconded  his  views.  Wlien  he  ascended  the 
papal  chair,  events  enabled  him  to  enjoy,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  success  of  his  previous  labours.^  His  skill  in  the 
art  of  negotiating  was  then  universally  admired,  and  he 
had  the  reputation  of  having  accomplished  ths  complete 
evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  foreign  foe. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  subject  of  Attila,  checked 
by  a  power  on  high,  and  yielding  to  the  exhortations  of 
Saint  Leo,  would  appear  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
flattering  application  wlijch  circumstances  allowed  to  be 
made  to  tlie  policy  of  Leo  X,  All  the  belligerent  nations 
having  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  new  pontiff,  peace 
would  probably  have  been  lasting  had  not  the  death  of 

»  Bogue'e  Eui-opcfui  Lilrary ;  Eoscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X.,  vol.  i.  cLap.  x. 
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Louis  XII.  disturbed  the  new  position  of  tilings.  Tliis  state 
lasted  for  two  years,  up  to  lolo,  when  Francis  I.  again 
entered  Italy.  This  was  evidently  adequate  ground  for 
tlie  sort  of  allegorical  occasional  picture  now  painted — the 
Attila. 

Of  all  the  conceptions  of  Raffaello,  this,  perhaps, 
most  brilliantly  displays,  in  combination  with  resources 
of  his  own  peculiar  genius,  those  of  a  talent  not  mer'.dy 
unprecedented  but  utterly  unknown  before  his  time.  We 
refer  to  the  art  by  means  of  which  he  has  managed  to 
render  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  eye  a  subject  mani- 
fold in  its  parts,  and  the  action  of  which,  complex  in  its 
causes  and  from  its  etfects,  would  seem  necessarily  to 
involve,  for  the  eye,  a  manifest  contradiction.  Yet,  three 
different  circumstances  of  the  same  action,  or  if  you  will, 
three  moments,  and  consequently  three  movements,  which 
language  would  bring  in  succession  before  the  mind,  were 
here  to  be  rendered  sensible  to  the  eye,  in  a  species  of 
imitation  which  could  not  be  successive,  since,  confined 
to  a  single  and  narrow  space,  it  pi'esents  itself  to  the 
vision  at  once. 

"We  cannot  but  admire  how  the  triple  circumstance  of 
the  rapid  march  of  the  army  of  Attila,  its  sudden  halt, 
and  its  precipitate  retreat,  is  brought  into  the  unity  of 
one  aspect,  by  the  agency  of  the  appearance  of  the  celestitil 
power,  which  produces  and  explains  the  disorder  with 
which  the  spectator  is  struck. 

We  see  on  one  side  the  countless  army  of  barbarians 
passing  a  gorge  of  the  mountains  on  to  the  plain  of  Rome. 
It  seems  to  pour  down,  like  a  torrent  threatening  universal 
destruction.  But  what  is  the  awful  object  which  suddenly 
arrests  its  course?  What  formidable  warrior  strikes  terror 
into  that  barbarian  chief,  mounted  on  a  mighty  courser, 
and  makes  him  draw  back?  We  see  nothing  coming  to 
meet  him  but  the  modest  and  peaceful  retinue  of  pope 
Saint  Leo,'  who  has  no  weapon  but  the  cross.  Even 
so;  lut  Attila   sees  above  the   pontifical  train  the  two 

'  Eeprcsented  under  the  portrait  of  Leo  X.   We  recognise  also  in  the 
train  of  the  pope  the  portraits  of  several  contemporary  personages ;  that 
of  BafTat'lio  beside  that  of  Perugino 
H 
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princes  of  the  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  hovering  in  the 
airj  and  who  say  to  him:  Thou  shall  go  no  further.  He 
is  struck  witli  a  terror,  the  cause  of  which  is  known  only 
to  himself,  but  the  sympathetic  effect  of  which  spreads 
and  communicates  itself  to  the  soldiers.  It  is  an  irresist- 
ible effect,  as  that  of  a  repellent  action  which,  like  a  contrary 
wind,  turns  back  and  agitates  the  banners  in  signal  of 
retreat.  All  are  about  to  retrace  their  steps  :  the 
trumpeters  have  already  turned  their  backs;  the  agitated 
army  looks  like  a  vast  sea,  driven  about  by  contrary 
currents;  the  entire  army  yields  to  the  retrograde  move- 
ment. Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  this  con- 
tradiction between  the  general  impulsion  of  the  mass,  and 
the  repulsion  experienced  by  each  individual  member  of 
it.i 

There  are  none  of  the  paintings  constituting  the  Loggie 
of  Raffaello  in  the  Vatican,  which  does  not  in  this  way 
seem  one  of  a  series  of  so  many  distinct  poems.  Such  is 
the  poetical  genius  in  each,  that  the  imagination  is  con- 
strained to  fix  itself,  first  of  all,  upon  the  imaginative  or 
sentimental  portion  of  the  picture.  It  seems,  in  fact,  as 
though  the  praise  of  mere  mechanical  merits,  whether 
of  design  or  colour,  costume  and  arrangement,  would  be 
altogether  beneath  the  dignity  of  works  which  thus  power- 
fully address  themselves  to  the  intellect  by  grandeur  of 
thought,  to  the  soul  by  energy  of  expression. 

After  such  conceptions,  it  may  also  appear  over  minute 
to  speak  of  the  four  subjects  in  colours,  mingled  with  the 
decorations  in  black  and  white  of  the  ceiling  of  this  hall, 
each  surmounting  one  of  the  great  pictures  we  have  just 
described. 

>  "  There  is  a  figure  of  a  man  leading  a  liorse  in  llie  Attila  whicli  I 
tbink  peculiarly  characteristic.  It  is  au  ordinary  face  and  figtire,  in  a 
somewhat  awkward  dress,  but  he  seems  as  if  he  had  literally  walked 
into  the  picture  at  that  instant ;  he  is  looking  forward  with  a  mixture  of 
earnestness  and  curiosity,  as  if  the  scene  were  passing  before  him,  and 
every  part  of  his  figure  and  dress  is  flexible  and  in  motion,  pliant  to  the 
painter's  plastic  touch ;  this  figure,  so  unconstrained  and  free,  animated, 
salient,  put  me  in  mind,  compared  ynih.  the  usual  stiiFness  and  shackles 
of  the  art,  of  the  chain  armour  used  by  the  knights  of  old,  instetid  of 
coats  of  mail." — IIazliit,  ut  sup. 
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These  subjects,  which  represent  JacoVs  Dream,  The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  The  Burnhig  Bt/sh,  and  The  Descent 
*'rom  the  Ark,  have,  in  reality,  no  relation  of  idea  or  aim. 
\\\i\\  the  great  pictures  described.'  They,  indeerl,  only 
appear  there  under  the  vague  relation  of  decoration,  or  de- 
corative details;  in  the  same  manner  that  we  shall  see,  in  the 
arabesque  compositions  of  the  Loggie,  an  infinite  number  of 
insignificant  subjects  which  the  decorator  has  introduced 
into  the  compartments  of  his  main  woi'k.  But  nothing 
is  overlooked  which  was  honoured  by  the  taste  of  RafFaello. 
The  smallest  compositions  deserve  notice.  They  may  be 
compared  to  the  detached  thoughts  of  great  writers,  sparks 
always  precious,  whether  as  indications  of  the  brightness 
of  the  fire  whence  they  sprang,  or  as  having  the  property 
of  themselves  becomins:  new  fires. ^ 


1  These  subjects  ai-e  painted  to  represent  tapestries  attached  to  the 
roof.  There  are  similai-  works  there  in  clair-obscur,  executed  by 
painters  anterior  to  RafFaello,  and  which  he  allowed  to  remain. 

-  "  It  has  frequently  happened,"  says  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  as  I 
was  informed  by  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican,  that  many  of  those  whom  he 
had  conducted  through  the  various  apaitments  of  that  edifice,  when 
about  to  be  dismissed,  have  asked  for  the  works  of  Eaflaello,  and  would 
not  believe  that  they  had  already  passed  through  the  rooms  where  they 
are  preserved;  so  little  impression  had  those  performances  made  on 
them.  One  of  the  first  painters  now  in  France  once  told  me  that  this 
circumstance  happened  to  himself:  though  he  now  looks  on  Eaflaello 
with  that  veneration  which  he  deserves  from  all  painters  and  lovers  of 
the  art.  I  remember  very  well  my  own  disappointment  when  I  first 
visited  the  Vatican  ;  but  on  confessing  my  feelings  to  a  brother  student, 
of  whose  ingenuousness  I  had  a  high  opinion,  he  acknowledged  that  the 
works  of  RafiiieUo  had  the  same  eflect  on  him  ;  or,  rather,  that  they  did 
Dot  produce  the  effect  which  he  expected.  This  was  a  great  relief  to 
my  mind,  and  on  inquiring  further  of  other  students,  I  found  that  those 
persons  only,  who  from  natural  imbecility  appear  to  be  incapable  ot 
ever  relishing  those  divine  performances,  made  pretensions  to  instan- 
taneous raptures  at  first  beholding  them.  In  justice  to  myself,  however, 
I  must  add,  that  thougli  disappointed  and  mortified  at  not  finding  myself 
enraptured  with  the  works  of  this  great  master,  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
conceive  or  suppose  that  the  name  of  RaiTaeUo,  and  those  admirable 
paintings  in  particular,  owed  their  reputation  to  the  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice of  mankind ;  on  the  contrarv-,  my  not  relishing  them,  as  I  was 
conscious  I  ought  to  have  done,  was  one  of  the  most  humiliating  cir- 
cumstances that  ever  happened  to  me.  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
works  executed  upon  principles  with  which  1  was  unacquainted  :  1  felt 
92 
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Eaffacllo  had  completed  but  half  the  works  of  his  second 
hall  in  the  Vatican,  when  he  lost  Bramante,  who  had  in- 
troduced him  to  the  pontifical  court.  But  for  a  long  time 
past  he  had  needed  no  other  support  than  that  of  his 
genius  and  his  fame. 

Leo  X.  had  not  delayed  to  show  him  that  princes,  on 
their  part,  need  the  favour  of  men  of  genius.  Ivatl'uello 
■was  received  at  the  court  of  the  pope  less  as  a  protege 
than  as  a  friend.  The  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  talents 
and  of  a  capacity  embracing  every  class  of  art,  had  already 
signalized  him  as  the  universal  artist,  as  the  man  destined 
to  become  the  centre  and  source  of  every  undertaking. 
His  reputation  had  assembled  round  hira  a  host  of  pupils 
or  fellow  artists.     This  will  explain  how  the  twelve  years 

my  ip;i)or,'mce,  find  stood  abdsbed.  All  the  indigested  notions  of  paint- 
ing -nLicli  1  Imd  brought  with  me  from  England,  where  the  art  was  in 
the  lowest  state  it  had  ever  been  in,  (it  could  not,  indeed,  be  lower,) 
were  to  be  totally  done  away  and  eradieated  from  my  mind.  It  was 
necessary,  as  it  is  expressed  on  a  very  solemn  occasion,  that  I  should 
become  as  a  little  child.  Is'otwithstanding  my  disappointment,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  copy  some  of  those  excellent  works.  I  viewed  them  again  and 
again  ;  I  even  alTected  to  feel  their  meiit,  and  to  admire  them  more  tliaa 
I  really  did.  In  a  short  time  a  new  taste  and  new  perceptions  began  to 
dawn  upon  me  ;  and  1  was  convinced  that  I  had  originally  formed  a 
false  opinion  of  the  perfection  of  art,  and  that  this  g^eat  painter  was  well 
entitled  to  the  high  rank  which  he  hoMs  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 
The  truth  is,  that  if  these  works  had  really  been  what  I  expected,  they 
would  have  contained  beauties  superficial  and  alluring,  but  by  no  means 
such  as  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  great  reputatiou  which  they 
have  so  long  and  so  justly  obtained. 

"  Having  since  that  period  frequently  revolved  this  subject  in  my 
mind,  I  am  now  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  relish  for  the  higher  excel- 
lencies of  art  is  an  acquired  taste  which  jio  man  ever  possessed  without 
long  cuhivation,  and  great  labour  and  attention.  On  such  occasions  as 
that  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  are  often  ashamed  of  our  apparent 
dulness  ;  as  if  it  were  to  be  expected  that  our  minds,  like  tinder, 
should  instantly  catch  fire  from  the  divine  spark  of  Kaffaello's  genius.  I 
flatter  myself  tliat  now  it  would  be  so,  and  that  I  have  a  just  and  lively 
perception  of  his  great  powers :  but  let  it  be  always  remembered,  that 
thft  excellence  of  his  style  is  not  on  the  surface,  but  lies  deep,  and  at 
the  first  view  is  seen  but  mistily.  It  is  the  florid  style  which  strikes  at 
once  and  capti\atcs  the  eye  for  a  time,  without  ever  satisfying  tlie  judg- 
ment. Nor  does  painliug  in  this  respect  differ  from  other  arts.  A  jiut 
poetical  taste,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  nice  discriminative  musical  ear 
are  equally  the  work  of  time." — Workf,  by  Malone,  vol.  i. 
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he  passed  at  Rome,  and  wliich  were  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  sufficed  for  the  undertaking  and  accomplishment  of  that 
immense  number  of  works  which  bear  his  name,  and  in 
■which  no  one  can  fail  to  recognise  first  the  entire  and  direct 
influence  of  his  genius,  and  secondly,  a  more  or  less  pex*- 
soual  and  active  share  in  their  execution. 

It  is  with  such  assistance  that  we  are  about  to  see 
Raffaello  enter  upon  new  careers,  and  reproduce  fresh 
branches  of  antique  art.  Charged,  as  the  successor  of 
Bramante,  who  had  scarcely  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
arcades  of  the  great  court  of  the  Vatican,  (the  Cortile  dclle 
Loggie,^  to  complete  their  erection,  he  carried  them  up  to 
three  stages  or  rows  of  galleries,  one  above  another.  AVe  shall 
in  due  course  exhibit  Raffaello's  talent  for  architecture:  for 
the  present,  it  will  suffice  to  repeat  that  he  had  certainly 
studied  the  outlines  of  this  art  under  Perugino,  as  is  j^roved 
by  the  design  of  the  beautiful  circular  temple  with  columns, 
in  the  picture  of  the  Spozalizio.  Subsequently,  the  fine 
background  of  the  School  of  Athens  announced  that  he 
would  not  be  content  with  merely  di-awing  architecture; 
and  ere  long,  after  his  own  model  in  wood,'  arose  that 
court  of  the  Vatican,  the  galleries  of  which,  with  their 
noble  porticos  and  columns,  and  which  in  Italy  are  called 
loggie,  were  destined  by  him  to  receive  a  new  kind  of 
embellishment.  AVe  say  new,  only  with  reference  to 
modern  times;  for  this  method  of  decoration,  to  which  the 
name  of  grotesque  or  arabesque  has  been  given,  was  in 
fact  a  revival  from  antiquity. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  in  what  degree  this 
style  was  a  new  acquisition.  The  taste  for  ornament,  if 
we  generalize  the  idea  of  it,  belongs  to  an  universal 
instinct,  which  cannot  be  strictly  estimated  in  its  elements 
and  in  its  results,  without  arriving,  in  the  end  of  the 
inquiry,  at  the  idea  of  caprice.  Yet  caprice  itself  may  be 
subjected  to  more  than  one  degree  of  criticism,  according 
as  it  proceeds  from  an  ignorant  routine,  or  from  the  in- 
spirations of  a  taste  cultivated  by  that  study  which  can 
check  or  regulate  the  flights  of  the  imagination. 

»  Vasari,  p.  201. 
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Doubtless  we  may  find  throughout  the  whole  order  of 
ancient  arabesque,  especially  in  the  Arabian  or  Gothic, 
points  of  comparison  which  are  only  corruptions  of  forms 
or  ideas  originally  belonging  to  the  works  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  of  the  decline  both  at  Constantinople  and  ia 
Italy.  The  two  centuries  which  preceded  that  of  Raffaello 
had  already  revived,  more  especially  in  works  of  sculpture, 
more  than  one  ornament — composition,  for  which  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  decorated  edifices  supplied  various  sugges- 
tions. But  the  search  for  and  study  of  ancient  ruins  were 
necessary  to  put  the  decorator  in  the  right  path  to  a  manner 
of  ornamenting,  the  taste  for  which  had  disappeared  with 
that  of  the  other  branches  of  imitation. 

Already  Morto  da  Feltro,  an  assiduous  investigator  of 
the  decorative  remains  hidden  and  buried  around  Rome 
and  Naples,*  in  the  numerous  tombs  which,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  were  preserved  by  their  own  ruins,  had 
exerted  himself  to  revive  the  taste  for  what  have  been 
denominated  grottesche,  because  the  models  were  found  in 
grottos.  But  to  acquire,  in  modern  imitation,  the  value 
and  peculiar  charm  which  were  requisite,  this  class  of  art 
demanded  far  more  numerous  resources  in  the  operator 
than  da  Feltro  possessed.  It  consists  of  so  many  various 
objects  of  imitation,  so  many  parts  of  various  work,  that, 
if  its  peculiar  merit  be  in  the  elegant  execution  of  each, 
its  general  success  depends  still  more  upon  the  happy 
combination  of  all. 

At  the  time  Rafiiiello  was  charged  with  the  architecture 
and  decoration  of  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  the  interior 
of  the  Baths  of  Titus  had  just  been  discovered.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  but  that  the  ornamental  paintings  with  which 
all  the  halls  of  this  vast  edifice  were  covered,  inspired  him 
with  the  idea  of  applying  the  style  to  the  galleries,  which 
he  very  possibly  planned  with  this  view,  in  the  court  of 
the  Vatican,  the  disposition  of  which  is  most  favourable  to 
it.  Each  arcade  forming,  in  the  continuous  series  of  the 
porticos,  a  small  ceiling  of  its  own,  presents  numerous 
spaces  for  arabesque. 

'  Vasari,  iv.  p.  128. 
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The  halls  of  the  Batlis  of  Titus,  long  buvietl,  owed  the 
entire  preservation  of  their  paintingr!,  Avlien  discovered,  to 
the  very  cause  which  had  created  their  oblivion;  they  were 
in  all  their  original  freshness  and  splendour,  of  a  bril- 
liancy of  which  the  external  air  and  various  accidents  have 
since  deprived  them.  Eutracllo  seized  tlie  opportunity  to 
reproduce,  with  more  effect  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
the  elegant  details  of  antique  forms,  and  the  melange  of 
colours,  stucco  and  ingenious  trifles,  without  falling  into 
the  extravagance  into  which  the  independence  of  an. 
jmitatiou  without  the  limits  fixed  by  a  positive  model 
may  so  easily  lead.  In  truth,  he  adopted,  not  actually  the 
ornaments  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  as  some  have  asserted, 
but  merely  the  spirit  and  gust  in  which  their  chief  merit 
consists.' 

According  to  one  tradition,  he  copied  and  afterwards 
destroyed  some  portions  of  these  ornaments,  in  order  to 
claim  the  invention  of  them;  but  this  allegation  is  fully 
contradicted  by  the  comparison  we  are  in  a  position  to 
make  of  all  the  paintings  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  engraved 
by  Carletti,  with  the  beautiful  engravings  by  Valpoto  of 
Raffi\ello's  productions  in  the  Loggie.  It  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  point  out  in  them  a  single  idea  of  any  impor 
tance  taken  by  the  latter  from  the  former.  Grant  even  that 
some  portions  of  the  ornaments  or  small  figures  in  bas- 
relief,  in  stucco,  were  copied  or  moulded,  or  even  detached 
and  carried  away  by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  the  chief 
assistant  of  Eaffaello  in  this  vast  undertaking,  the  fact 
would  scarcely  merit  observation. 

Giovanni  da  Udine  excelled  in  painting  flowers,  fruits, 
and  ornaments  of  all  kinds.  Having  for  a  long  time 
devoted  himself  to  this  class  of  painting,  he  was  employed 
by  Eaffaello  to  execute  the  subordinate  parts  of  his 
pictures,  such,  for  example,  as  the  musical  instruments  in 
the  picture  of  Saint  Cecilia.  It  was  he,  more  especially, 
who,  visiting  the  Baths  of  Titus  with  his  master,  encouraged 

*  This  Las  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Carletti,  on  tbe  authority  of 
contemporaneous  ■writers,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  between  the 
two  works. — See  Le  Antiche  Camera  delle  Ttiine  di  Tito,  incise  di- 
finte,  descritte  da  Giiisepiia  Carletti,  Eoma,  1776. 
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him  in  tlie  i)lan  of  imitating  tliera  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Loggie.  In  order  to  give  complete  success  to  this  idea,  it 
was  necessary  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  ancient  stucco, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  substance  used  by  the  ancients 
in  forming  and  multiplying  the  sculptured  ornaments 
and  small  figures  in  bas-relief,  which  are  intermingled 
with  the  paintings  and  ornamental  foliage.  Giovanni  da 
Udine  before  long  discovered  the  process,  and  effected 
this  object,  doubtless,  by  decomposing  some  fragments  of 
ornaments  or  figures  detached  by  him  from  their  places, 
for  that  purpose.  This,  apparently,  is  what  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  tradition  referred  to. 

Arabesque,  though  the  name  is  modern,  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  description  of  ornament  as  that  whicli,  anciently 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  most  various  details,  charmed 
for  a  time  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  and  underwent  the 
censure  of  Vitruvius.  As  an  architect,  and  only  regard- 
ing the  employment  of  ornament  with  a  view  to  the 
essential,  to  a  clear  analogy  with  the  gravity  and  positive 
requirements  of  architecture,  Vitruvius  was  right;  as  a 
decorator,  called  upon  to  comprehend  all  the  pai-ts  wliich, 
in  this  class  of  art,  soar  beyond  the  exact  limits  of  a  sevei'e 
theory,  Vitruvius  is,  in  the  eyes  of  taste,  too  correct.  It 
is  a  common  mistake  with  those  who  see  things  from 
but  one  point  of  view,  and,  having  but  one  standard  of 
excellence,  seek  to  subject  to  the  same  critical  rules  the 
gravest  productions  and  the  airiest  and  lightest  creations 
of  the  fine  arts. 

There  is,  doubtless,  in  what  is  called  ornament  and  its 
use,  arbitrary  as  it  may  appear,  a  part  of  reason,  of  pro- 
bability, of  fitness,  and  of  relative  harmony,  which  must 
be  allowed  for  in  a  criticism  more  or  less  severe.  But 
there  is  another  department  of  this  art,  the  light  and 
playful  daughter  of  the  imagination,  which  acknowledges 
no  judge  but  taste,  no  rule  but  the  expediencies  of  a 
sentiment  superior  to  all  definition.  Yet,  what  proves 
that  such  rules  are  also  based  upon  something  less  arbi- 
trary than  the  caprice  of  chance,  is  that,  since  Raffaello, 
many  decorators  have  employed  themselves  upon  ara- 
besque, without   having  been   able,  like  him,  to   obtain 
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tlie  indulgence  of  people  of  reason,  and  the  sufTrage 
of  people  of  taste.  This  is  because  most  have  wholly 
misconceived  the  matter,  a  thing  practicable  enough  iii 
such  a  case :  because  certain  amiable  frivolities  have 
sometimes  had  the  effect  of  pleasing  the  world,  they  have 
concluded  that  they  could  always  be  sure  of  pleasing  in 
pi'oducing  nothing  but  frivolities. 

Raffiiello  had  two  great  merits  in  this  respect,  merits 
attributable  to  him  alone;  for  although  he  was  not,  in 
reality,  the  sole  and  immediate  author  of  all  the  arabesque 
compositions  of  the  Loggie,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
work  as  a  whole  is  due  to  the  influence  of  his  mind  and 
the  direction  of  his  taste. 

His  first  merit  was  of  that  sort,  of  which  we  do  not 
clearly  see  the  influence  until  it  has  ceased  to  act;  I  mean 
that  moral  influence  of  taste,  which  co-ordinates  all  the 
parts,  selects  the  most  happy  details,  con-ects  the  abuse  of  an 
arbitrary  vanity,  by  the  unity  of  a  general  system,  and 
applies  to  the  separate  execution  of  each  species  of  object 
the  species  of  talent  suited  to  it. 

But  the  second  merit  of  Raffaello,  in  many  of  these 
compositions,  was  incontestably  that  of  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  originality.  Several  of  his  arabesque  columns 
prove  to  us  that  he  was  the  first  who  thought  of  introduc- 
ing into  this  class  of  decorative  art  an  order  of  conceptions 
and  ideas,  the  model  of  which  we  do  not  see  that  he  any- 
where found  in  the  works  of  antiquity. 

It  is  by  the  happy  employment  of  allegory  that  he  often 
found  means  to  render  interesting  to  the  mind  decorations 
which  would  seem  only  destined  to  appeal  to  the  eyes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  gave  life  to  a  sort  of  dead  language,  composed  of  signs, 
unmeaning,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  relations,  when 
chance  alone  decides  the  subject  Avhich  brings  them  to- 
gether. The  apparent  fantasticalness  of  their  forms, 
Rafiaello  corrected  by  the  introduction  of  a  moral  idea, 
which  served  as  a  palliative  or  commentary;  we  expe- 
rience, in  the  meaning  we  there  discover,  a  new  kind  of 
pleasure,  that  of  encountering  and  recognising  reason 
under  the  mask  of  frivolity.     If  the  ancients  had  devised 
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grotesque  upon  this  system,  they  might  have  compared  it  with 
those  burlesque  figures  of  Silenus,  made  of  hollow  wood, 
the  sight  of  which,  according  to  Plato,'  excited  laughter; 
but  Avliich,  by  a  singular  contrast,  contained  within  them 
images  of  the  gods. 

Look  at  those  arabesques  of  Raffaello,  rising  in  com- 
partments one  above  the  other,  where  now  the  virtues, 
now  the  seasons,  now  the  ages  of  life,  mingle  their  various 
emblems  by  the  learned  fancies  of  his  pencil.  Here  we 
see  the  symbols  of  the  senses,  or  of  the  elements;  there 
the  instruments  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  elsewhere  every 
description  of  personified  ideas  become  veritable  sym- 
bolical pictures,  the  creation  of  which  could  only  being 
to  the  genius  of  an  historical  painter. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  beautiful  pilaster  or  arabesque 
column  of  the  Seasons. 

At  the  summit  is  represented  Spring,  under  the  emblem 
of  two  lovers  reposing  upon  flowers,  and  embracing  in 
the  midst  of  myrtles.  Summer  is  represented  below,  by 
the  goddess  of  plenty,  crowned  with  ears  of  corn,  and 
surrounded  by  fruits  and  children.  A  vine  stem  which 
supports  this  composition  symbols  forth  the  season  of 
vintage.  Numerous  children  are  occupied,  some  in  climb- 
ing its  branches  to  gather  the  grapes,  others  receiving  the 
plucked  fruit,  others  pressing  the  grapes  with  their  feet. 
The  gift  of  Bacchus  flows  on  all  sides,  falling  from  one 
vase  into  another,  which  is  supported  by  the  figure  of  the 
constellation  of  Winter.  The  cold  Pleiades,  surrounded 
by  the  fierce  children  of  Boreas,  breathes  forth  frost.  We 
see  her  scattering  with  both  hands  flakes  of  snow,  cover- 
ing the  earth.  Cold,  or  Winter  personified,  is  also  reco- 
gnised in  the  figure  of  a  man  entirely  enveloped  in 
drapery,  who,  seated  between  two  bare  trees,  terminates 
at  the  foot  the  composition  and  the  allegory. 

With  what  an  ingenious  variety  of  ideas  has  Eaffaello, 
on  another  arabesque  column,  represented  the  ages  of  life 
under  the  emblem  of  the  Fates. 

We  see  Clotho,  under  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  at 

1  Plaionis  Convh'ium,  p.  333. 
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her  work,  but  with  that  inattention  which  generally  cha- 
racterises the  spring  of  life.  She  diverts  her  eyes  from 
her  spinning  to  look  at  Love,  who  holds  her  spindle. 
BeloAv  her,  Lachesis,  with  more  settled  countenance,  seems 
more  attentive  to  her  work.  This  is  the  age  of  labour  and 
of  anxious  forethought.  She  follows  her  thread  with  her 
eyes,  and  sees  it  fall  beneath  the  scissars  of  the  severe 
Atropos.  The  latter  is  seated  on  a  kind  of  cenotaph;  a 
death's  head  is  at  her  feet;  her  features  are  those  of  an 
aged  but  robust  woman.  This  figure  is,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  poetical  and  figurative  language  of  pictorial  design, 
the  best  model  that  one  could  adopt  for  a  representation 
of  death,  without  offering  a  loathsome  image  to  the  eyes. 
TVe  have  here  said  enough  to  explain  how  great  was  the 
influence  of  Raffaello  upon  this  class  of  ornament,  in  which 
we  cannot  cite,  for  the  three  centuries  since,  any  work 
comparable  with  the  Loggie. 

It  is  true  that  no  subsequent  artist  has  been  able  to 
avail  himself,  in  so  many  classes  and  works,  of  so  many 
able  hands.  No  one  since  has  been  able  to  associate  in 
the  development  of  his  thoughts  so  great  a  number  of  men, 
endowed  with  so  much  talent,  as  were  in  the  various 
classes  those  whom  we  mention  hereafter,  as  having  con- 
stituted what  is  called  the  School  of  Raffaello. 

Such  also  was  the  ascendancy  of  his  superiority,  and 
the  charm  of  his  moral  character,  that  they  created  for 
him,  over  all  around  him,  a  sort  of  empire,  under  which 
men  were  at  once  happy  and  proud  to  live.  They  who 
might  have  aspired  to  become  his  rivals,  deemed  it  an 
honour  to  be  merely  his  disciples,  and  all  were  his  friends. 
There  was  also  this  peculiarity  about  this  school,  that  the 
same  tie  of  friendship  united  all  the  members  among  them- 
selves.' The  jealousies,  too  common  among  artists,  were 
here  unknown.  Their  very  rivalries  of  talent  only 
aimed  at  the  advantage  of  their  chief.  His  glory  was  as 
a  common  property,  in  the  pi'omotion  of  which  all  private 
pretensions  were  absorbed.  Hence  the  extraordinary  power 
of  the  talents  which  Raffaello  disposed  of,  as  of  a  family 

1  Vasari,  ib.,  p  227. 
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possession;  hence  that  combination  of  resources  of  all  kinds, 
■which  gave  to  his  genius  the  means  of  multiplying  itself 
under  so  many  various  forms. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  facts  and  their 
results,  throughout  the  history  of  llaffaello,  in  order  to 
ex^ilain  to  the  reader  the  extent  of  the  undertakings  and 
the  multiplicity  of  the  works  which  bear  his  name,  and 
bear  it  most  justly,  since  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  be  true 
that  without  such  aid  they  could  not  have  been  completed, 
it  is  even  more  certain,  on  the  other,  that,  without  the 
previous  action  and  influence  of  his  genius,  they  would 
never  have  been  begun. 

And  this  more  particularly  may  be  said  of  the  Loggie 
of  the  Vatican,  an  undertaking  composed  of  two  works  so 
distinct'  that  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  separate 
their  description,  without,  however,  neglecting  their  chro- 
nological order.  This  sort  of  precision  would  never  have 
been  compatible  with  a  class  of  productions  which  were 
necessarily  extended  over  many  j-ears.  It  seemed,  however, 
natural  to  refer  the  arabesques  wholly  to  the  epoch  when 
Raffaello  was  charged  with  the  construction  of  the  beautiful 
galleries  which,  as  we  have  observed,  were  probably  built 
with  a  view  to  the  reception  of  these  ornaments. 

TTe  will  now  resume  the  series  of  the  single  works, 
the  date  of  whicli  appears  to  us  coincident  with  the 
execution  of  the  Loggie,  and  which  may  comprehend  the 
years  1514 — 1516,  and  perhaps  somewhat  beyond. 

The  paintings  of  Heliodorus  and  of  Attila  have  shown 
us  the  talent  of  Raflixello,  at  the  height  of  what  is  called 
his  second  manner.  Setting  aside  what  belongs  to  inven- 
tion or  to  the  gift  of  thought,  we  have  recognised  in  them 
a  bolder  drawing,  a  greater  vigour  of  shading,  of  tints, 
and  effect,  and,  generally,  a  more  manly  aspect,  at 
once  establishing  a  perceptible  difference  between  it  and 
the  clear  and  pure,  but  somewhat  cold  tone,  and  the 
finished,  but  somewhat  dry  manner  of  the  works  of  the 
preceding  epoch. 

The  oil  painting  of  St.  Cecilia  is  evidently  in  the  first 

>  The  niiibesques  and  the  biblical  subjects 
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rank  of  those  which  belong  to  Riiffaello's  second  manner. 
The  chronological  order  in  which  it  is  placed  indicates 
this,  and  Malvasia'  has  fixed  the  epoch  -with  snfficient 
precision,  by  proving  that  it  could  not  have  been  com- 
menced before  the  end  of  1513. 

Kaffaello  is  universally  acknowledged  the  first  of  all 
painters  in  the  department  of  the  art  termed  composition. 
xsone  can  compare  with  him  in  scenes  of  action,  movement, 
and  passion;  nor  can  any  dispute  his  superiority  in  those 
kinds  of  subjects  (without  any  subject  properly  so  called) 
which  language  has  a  difliculty  in  defining.  "We  mean 
those  in  which  various  figures,  placed  together  rather  than 
connected  with  one  another,  have  no  other  reason  for  being 
assembled  than  the  caprice  of  him  who,  to  gratify  some 
particular  fancy  of  his  own,  required  the  painter  to  collect 
on  the  same  canvas  a  certain  number  of  persons,  foreign 
one  to  the  other.  Such  representations  afibrd  very  little 
more  scope  for  composition  than  in  those  antique  bas- 
reliefs  where  each  personage,  more  or  less  isolated,  seems 
wholly  to  partake  of  the  character  of  statuary. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  painting  of  St.  Cecilia,  with  vSt. 
Paul,  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  St. 
Augustin;  all  these  saints  having  the  costume  and  attri- 
butes peculiar  to  them. 

It  is,  perhaps,  also  a  merit  specially  appertaining  to 
Eaftaello,  in  compositions  of  this  kind,  that  each  of  his 
figures  seems  susceptible  of  becoming,  without  any  altera- 
tion, the  model  for  a  beautiful  statue.  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  sculpture  could  not  find  one  better  suited  by  its 
attributes,  its  character,  and  its  circumstances,  to  repre- 
sent the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  than  the  St.  Paul  resting 
on  his  sword.  The  figure  of  Mary  ^lagdalen  and  that  of 
St.  Cecilia,  transferred  to  marble,  exactly  as  they  are  seen 
in  this  painting,  would  be  admirable  pieces  of  sculpture. 

The  picture  of  St.  Cecilia,  viewed  specially  as  a  work 
of  painting,  is  distinguished  by  a  great  vigour  of  tone,  and 
by  that  breadth  of  tints  and  effects  which  Rafiaello  now 
sought  to  produce  by  the  contrasts  of  shadow,  too  ofteu 

1  Malvas.j  Felsina  piltrice,  ii.  p.  44 
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execufecl  without  proper  transparency.  This  practice, 
which  is  attributed  even  more  to  Giulio  Romano  tlian  to 
him,  arose  from  the  slight  experience  then  liad  of  the 
effect  of  flie  mixture  of  certain  colours  in  the  new  manner 
of  painting,  which  required  a  totally  different  distribution 
of  light  and  shade  from  that  of  the  preceding  schools. 
Hence  the  deep  tone  of  the  picture  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  which, 
as  we  have  already  said,  Giovanni  da  Udine  painted  the 
musical  instruments,  and  in  which,  further,  critics  have 
fancied  they  recognised  the  hand  of  Giulio  Romano  in  the 
over-blackness  of  the  shadowing. 

But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Raffaello  alone  painted 
the  heads  of  all  the  personages,  with  that  truth,  grace,  that 
charm  of  expression  of  which  he  alone  possessed  the  secret. 
He  alone,  too,  was  capable  of  delineating  and  executing 
at  the  summit  of  the  composition  that  delicious  choir  of 
angels,  whose  divine  accents  seem  to  intermingle  with  or 
to  prelude  those  of  the  patron  saint  of  musicians. 

Tliis  picture  was  painted  to  ornament  the  chapel  of 
St.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  at  Bologna.  Raffaello  sent  it  to 
his  old  friend  there,  Francesco  Francia,  praying  him  to 
superintend  the  unpacking  of  it,  to  repair  the  accidents 
which  the  removal  might  have  caused,  and  even  to  make 
any  correction  he  might  think  proper.^  Vasari,  who 
gives  these  details,  relates  further,  that  Francesco,  in  this 
his  old  age,  had  been  ardently  desiring  to  see  a  work  by 
Raffiiello,  whom  he  had  formerly  been  intimately  connected 
with,  but  whose  marvellous  works  had  for  a  long  time 
been  known  to  him  only  by  reputation;  and  that,  upon 
opening  the  case,  the  Bolognese  painter  was  seized  with 
such  a  stupor  of  admiration,  that  he  sickened,  and  soon 
after  died. 

Can  this  sudden  death,  which,  according  to  Vasari, 
some  attributed  to  envy,  be  with  any  probability  attri- 
buted to  the  impression  spoken  of?  However  unimportant 
this  question  may  appear,  the  history  of  the  human  heart 
sV.ould  not  consider  its  solution  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Now,  it  is  certain  that  Francia,  long  since  enjoying  a  high 

•  Visari,  Tlta  di  Francesco  Francia,  u.  p.  514. 
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reputation  in  his  own  country,  was  of  tlie  old  school,  which 
had  its  partisans,  and  was  bound  to  defend  its  pretensions. 
"We  may  therefore  suppose,  without  any  wide  departure 
from  the  probabilities,  that,  despite  the  old  ties  between 
them,  Francia  may  have  had,  in  reference  to  Raffaello,  a 
sentiment  painful  for  an  old  and  long  celebrated  man  to 
endure,  the  vexation  of  seeing  himself  surpassed  by  so 
young  a  man,  and  this  to  a  degree  of  sujjeriority  which  his 
self-love  had  perhaps  refused  to  believe  upon  report.  It 
would  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  that  such  a  sight  as  this 
picture  should  have  suddenly  produced  upon  him  that  violent 
impression  which  the  lieart  of  an  envious  man  feels  like  the 
stab  of  a  poniard.  Malvasia,  it  is  true,  has  opposed  this 
supposition  of  Yasari,  en  the  ground  that  Francia'  must 
have  seen  some  other  work  of  Raffaello  at  Bologna;  and 
he  mentions  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  which,  he  says,  must 
have  been  in  that  city  in  1510.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  St.  Cecilia  and  this  latter  work, 
which,  in  the  first  place,  is,  despite  the  rare  merit  we  have 
pointed  out  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  of  the 
very  small  pictures  of  the  early  youth  of  Raffaello,  one  of 
his  least  grand  compositions,  and  which,  in  the  manner  of 
drawing  and  colouring,  still  reminds  us  of  the  old  school. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  much  the  fashion  to 
combine  in  one  and  the  same  picture,  to  gratify  the  devo- 
tional feeling  of  individuals,  numerous  patron  saints, 
whether  those  to  whom  a  chapel  was  dedicated  in  common, 
or  those  whose  names  the  parties  had  received  in  baptism; 
or  again,  those  whose  intercession  each,  according  to  his 
devotional  feelings,  might  be  accustomed  to  invoke.  The 
picture  of  Saint  Cecilia  was  certainly  one  of  these  subjects; 
as  were  also  many  of  the  compositions  of  Virgins  or  Ma- 
donas,  which  the  pencil  of  Raffaello  has  multiplied  under 
different  forms  with  an  incredible  variety.^ 

'  Malvasia,  Felsina  piitrice,  i.  p.  44. 
*  Vasari  mentions  more  than  twenty ;  but  he  has  by  no  means  enu- 
merated all ;  he  has  omitted  to  cite  (he  most  important  of  them, 
the  great  Holy  Family,  executed  for  Francis  I.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  of  the  number  of  Virgins  which  pass  for  works  of  EiiiFaello,  there 
•re  many  which  belong  only  indirectly  to  him,  as  being  only  variations 
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Religious  ideas  and  the  sentiments  connected  with  them, 
have  always  been  a  fertile  source  whence  the  arts  have  de- 
rived materials.  Those  ideas  and  those  sentiments  restorctl 
life  to  painting,  and  nourished  it  for  three  centuries. 
There  was  a  reciprocity  of  good  service,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  in  this  matter.  Arts  and  artists,  in  their 
turn,  contributed  by  their  works  to  propagate  and  to  nou- 
rish sentiments  of  devotion.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  these  works  can  only  produce  their  full  effect  when 
the  author  owes  to  the  faith  he  has  in  the  beings  or  the 
ideas,  the  representation  of  which  he  submits  to  our  senses 
under  a  determinate  form,  that  efficacy  of  belief,  which  is 
to  him  what  entire  persuasion  in  the  justness  of  his  cause 
is  to  the  orator;  that  is  to  say,  the  surest  means  of  affect- 
ing those  to  whom  his  work  is  addressed.  Nothing  can 
supply  the  want  of  this  sympathy  between  the  subject  to 
be  painted  and  him  who  paints  it. 

Kaffaello,  it  is  known,  had  a  special  devotion  for  the 
holy  Virgin:  this  is  attested,  in  a  measure,  by  his  found- 
ing, in  her  honour,  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Rotonda,  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
refer.  But  nothing  so  clearly  manifests  in  him  the  various 
feelings  of  a  piety  sometimes  simple  and  affectionate, 
sometimes  full  of  grandeur  and  elevation,  than  that  diver- 
sity of  aspects  under  which  his  pencil,  always  noble, 
though  the  subject  of  the  composition  be  simple,  always 
amiable  and  graceful,  though  it  be  sublime,  has  delighted 
in  setting  forth,  according  to  the  tastes  or  destination  for 
which  they  were  intended,  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  here 

of  the  original  tliouglit  of  tlie  autlior,  -without  speaking  of  those  ■nhich 
were  copies  or  repetitions  of  his  best  known  pictures.  With  whatever 
degree  of  certainty  a  criticul  exaniiimtiou,  now  become  veij  diflicnlt, 
ma)'  identify  works  of  this  kind  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  RafTacUo, 
their  special  description  were  incompatible  with  the  plan  of  this  histor}'. 
There  would  also  be  another  embarrassment,  that  of  the  chronological 
classification,  which  we  liave  studied  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible. 
For  this  reason,  we  liave  plared,  and  shall  continue  to  place  under  tlieir 
dates,  the  principal  pictures  of  Virgins,  the  periods  of  which  are 
known  ;  and  shall  collect  under  one  head  the  rest  of  these  compositions, 
or  at  least  the  greater  number  of  them,  arranging  them  under  the  triple 
division,  suited  to  the  class  or  importance  of  their  subjects. 
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as  the  modest  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem,  there  as  the  queen 
of  the  angels. 

The  mere  collection  of  all  the  Virgins,  painted  or  even 
simply  designed  by  Riitiaello,  and  the  detail  of  the  varia- 
tions which  he  introduced  into  his  compositions,  would 
form  an  abridged  history  of  his  genius.  We  should  there 
see,  as  in  the  ensemble  and  series  of  his  other  works,  a 
marked  progi-ess.  "We  should  there  have,  at  the  same  lime, 
a  complete  review  of  ail  the  shades  of  character,  which  he 
distinguished  or  combined  according  to  the  subject,  where 
are  assembled,  in  various  degrees,  the  ideas  of  simple  in- 
nocence, virgin  purity,  grace,  nobleness,  holinecs,  divinity, 
qualities  of  which,  it  may  be  said,  he  exhausted  every  ex- 
pression. 

Some  pretend'  that  EafFacUo  is  surpassed  by  Guido  in 
the  heads  of  the  Virgin,  in  what  is  specially  termed  the 
beautiful.  This  opinion  would  indicate  or  imply  that 
some  heads  of  Guido  appear  to  partake,  and  perliaps  they 
do,  in  a  higher  degree  than  those  of  RafFaello,  of  a  certain 
cold  regularity,  perhaps  inspired  by  the  ancient  marbles. 
We  will  not  dispute  it;  and  we  conclude  from  the  very 
fact,  that  the  heads  of  the  Virgin  by  the  painter  of  Urbino 
are  necessarily  superior  to  those  opposed  to  him.  The 
latter  have  precisely  the  antique  style,  the  pagan  style, 
which  does  not  suit  the  Christian  cliaracter  of  the  modern 
subject,  and  are  wanting  in  that  tenderness,  that  religious 
chastity,  to  express  which  RaffiieUo  alone  possessed  the 
secret. 

Yes:  RafFaello  must  be  allowed  to  liave  fixed  in  this 
class  of  painting,  according  to  the  various  points  of  view 
presented  by  the  subject,  that  which  we  call  the  ideal. 

The  ideal  does  not  here  mean  that  which  people  are  ac- 
customed exclusively  to  attach  to  the  term;  that  is  to  say, 
the  beautiful,  j^or  excellence.  Each  class  of  object  or  sub- 
ject, in  the  wide  range  of  imitation,  has  its  ideal;  that  is 
to  say,  its  character  generalized,  and  [wrought,  by  the 
genius  of  art,  to  the  idea  or  distinct  imagC;  which  becomes, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  the  imagination,  its  type; 
for  the  mind,  its  definition;  for  the  eye,  its  copy. 
1  See  Lajui,  Stor.  pittor.  ii.  75. 
T 
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Thus,  there  are  subjects  and  objects,  the  ideal  of  which 
has  no  affinity  -vvitli  the  beautiful  in  tlie  Greek  divinities. 
The  ideal  of  a  Venus,  a  Juno,  or  a  Minerva,  cannot  be  that 
of  a  Holy  Virgin.  The  general  idea  of  the  Virgin  is  a 
combination  of  divinity  and  humanity,  of  nobleness  and  of 
modesty,  of  virgin  simpUcity  and  maternal  affection.  It 
vrould  be  as  inappropriate  to  give  to  the  style,  the  features, 
or  tlie  dress  of  the  Virgin,  the  grandeur  of  form  and  the 
general  character  of  the  antique  statues,  as  it  is  to  repre- 
sent her,  which  many  have  done,  under  the  commonplace 
and  vulgar  image  of  an  ordinary  mother  or  nurse,  with  an 
ordinary  child. 

Not  that  Raffaello  kept  in  view,  in  all  his  representations 
of  the  Virgin,  the  highest  and  most  ideal  conception  of  his 
subject.  Nor  do  we  mean  that  he  always,  and  in  the 
same  degree,  stamped  upon  it  the  character  of  holiness, 
proper  to  that  religious  image.  It  would  be  very  possible 
indeed,  Avere  we  to  analyse  the  elements  of  this  subject,  to 
distribute  the  various  conceptions  of  painting  in  this  class 
into  numberless  divisions. 

"We  shall  content  ourselves  with  arranging  the  composi- 
tions of  Raffaello  into  three  classes: — 

The  first  those  in  which  the  Virgin  is  represented 
alone  with  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  sometimes  with  the  little 
St.  John. 

The  secon  saould  be  distinguished  by  the  name  oi 
Holy  Families,  where  we  generally  find  assembled  together 
the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus,  St.  Elizabeth  and  the 
little  St.  John,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Anne. 

In  the  third  class,  we  rank  the  compositions  where  the 
Holy  Virgin,  with  the  divine  Infant,  appears  cither  on  a 
cloud  or  on  a  throne  to  mortal  vision. 

The  pictures  of  the  first  class  were  executed,  in  most 
instances,  for  private  persons;  they  are  of  the  number  of 
those  which,  in  Italy,  are  designated  under  the  simple 
name  of  Madona,  and  a  copy  of  which,  more  especially 
in  that  country,  has  become  as  indispensable  in  every  house 
as  a  crucifix.  The  manners  of  the  country  doubtless  for- 
merly presented  at  Rome,  then,  as  now,  innumerable 
models  of  mothers  grouped  with  their  children,  and  nursing 
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tbem.  Rrtffaello  lias  therefore,  beyond  the  charm  of  his 
pencil,  little  other  merit  in  tliese  lighter  compositions 
than  the  choice  of  the  most  graceful  attitudes  before 
him,  rendered,  indeed,  with  a  simplicity  peculiar  to  him- 
self, in  the  expression  of  infantine  grace  and  maternal 
tenderness. 

"We  shall  mention  in  preference,  among  the  Madonas 
of  this  category,  that  of  the  Tempi  palace  at  Florence,  as 
being  well  known  from  its  engravings.  The  Virgin,  re- 
presented standing,  but  seen  only  half-length,  holds  the 
little  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  seems  to  be  kissing  him.  "We 
say  seems,  because  Raffaello,  in  reference  to  the  endear- 
ments between  the  mother  and  child,  has  always  observed 
a  degree  of  reserve,  respect,  and  modesty,  which  contri- 
butes, more  than  can  be  expressed  in  words,  to  manifest 
the  character  of  holiness  which  the  subject  requires.  The 
same  delicacy  is  observable  in  another  Madona,  seated 
with  the  Infant  Jesus  on  her  knees,  and  which,  in  Landon's 
collection,'  is  the  companion  to  the  preceding.  There  the 
child  is  receiving  a  rose  from  the  hand  of  his  mother,  who, 
in  the  other  hand,  holds  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

But  the  best  known,  and  consequently  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  "V^irgins  of  Raffaello,  which  rank  in  this 
category,  is  that  which  in  Italy  is  called  the  Madona 
della  Seggiola.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  repeti- 
tions there  are  of  this  charming  picture,  nearly  all  of  which 
dispute  the  honour  of  originality.  In  this  number  there 
is  one-  where  the  Virgin,  half-length  and  seated,  is  alone 
with  the  infant  Jesus,  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  this 
was  the  first  conception.  It  is  presumed,  and  with  suffi- 
cient reason,  that  Raffiiello  would  rather  have  added  than 
taken  away  the  young  St.  John  from  his  composition,  as 
is  seen  in  the  picture  at  Florence,  which  passes,  with  the 
greatest  probability,  as  the  work  of  Raffaello. 

In  colouring  and  grace  of  attitude  and  arrangement,  the 
present  is  one  of  liis  most  agreeable  productions.  The 
manner  in  which  the  cliild  and  mother  are  grouped,  and 
in  which  the  head  of  the  latter  is  turned  back,  the  elegance 

»  Plate  4-2G,  2  See  Lfjizi,  Star,  piltov.,  ii.  p.  95,  note 

t2 
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and  grace  of  the  ensemble,  have  sincrularly  captivated  the 
taste  of  those  who  arc  less  scnsil)le  to  the  religious  keeping 
of  tlie  subject,  than  to  the  general  impression  of  a  graceful 
effect  upon  the  senses.  Whatever  may  be  the  idea  of 
restriction  conveyed  by  this  observation  with  regard  to  the 
Madona  chUa  SW/r/iola,  we  are  far  from  suggesting  that, 
in  this  charming  picture,  KafFaello  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
u  pious  decorum,  a  fault  into  which,  since  him,  many 
painters  have  fallen,  who,  reaching  no  higher  than  the 
purely  sensual  i<lea,  have  neither  comprehended  nor  ex- 
pressed the  mystical  idea  of  a  God-child  and  a  virgin- 
mother.  I  do  not  believe  that  Raffaello,  among  the  infinite 
number  of  sketches,  fancies,  designs,  or  pictures,  in  which 
he  has  so  infinitely  varied  the  same  subject,  has  ever,  as 
many  others  have  done,  represented  the  mother  of  the  little 
Jesus  suckling  her  child.  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  act  and 
function  of  nursing,  something  Avhich  a  religious  and  deli- 
cate feeling  would  suggest  the  withdrawal  of  from  sight, 
as  touching  too  closely  upon  humanity. 

We  may  regard  as  of  the  first  class  of  Virgins,  or  at 
least  as  being  the  connecting  links  between  the  first  and 
the  second,  some  pictures  of  larger  dimensions,  in  which 
the  Virgin  is  represented,  the  size  of  life,  seated  or  stand- 
ing, with  the  Infant  Jesus  and  the  little  St.  John,  in  com- 
positions where  pure  simplicity  constitutes  their  principal 
charm. 

Of  this  number  is  the  pleasing  picture'  in  which  the 
Virgin  kneeling,  lifts  up  the  veil  spread  over  the  sleeping 
Infant  Jesus;  the  little  St.  John,  likewise  kneeling,  is  seen 
in  the  act  of  adoration. 

Such  also  is  the  Virgin  called  La  Gutrdhiiera. 

Of  the  same  class  is  that  delicious  composition,  where 
the  Virgin  standing,  with  the  Infant  Jesus,  also  standing, 
seems  to  present  him  to  tlie  adoration  of  the  little  St.  John. 
This  picture,  possessing  a  peculiar  charm  as  a  painting, 
for  the  purity  of  design,  the  simplicity  of  style  and  colour- 
ing, belonged  formerly  to  the  Orleans  gallery,  and  is  now 
in  the  Bridgewater  gallery. 

'  A  repetitiou  in  the  Briilgewater  gallery;  the  original  in  tlie  Louvre. 
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There  is  another  deh'ghtful  picture  in  London  Avliich 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  contemporaneous  with  the  pre- 
ceding. The  Virgin  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape; 
she  holds  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  the 
divine  Infant,  who  has  his  kft  arm  round  the  neck  of  his 
mother,  and  with  the  right  arm  takes  hold  of  the  cross  of 
reeds,  which  the  little  St.  John,  kneeling,  presents  to  him. 
The  prophetic  nature  of  this  apparently  infantine  scene 
is  evident.  The  mere  character  of  the  three  figures 
and  the  saddened  affection  of  their  very  attitudes,  convey 
to  us  the  idea  that  an  unhappy  presentiment  has  ah-eady 
revealed  to  them  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion. 

That  charming  picture,  one  of  the  most  authentic  of  Raf- 
faello,  and  in  his  second  manner,  surnamed  della  Tenda, 
because  a  stretched  curtain  forms  the  greater  portion  of 
its  background,  long  remained  unknown,  from  various  cir- 
cumstances; it  reappeared  a  few  years  since,  and  forms  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  public  galleiy  at  Turin, 
The  Virgin  is  seated  half-length,  and  in  profile.  She  holds 
in  her  arms  the  divine  Infant,  who  turns  round,  raising 
his  head,  and  looks  at  the  little  St.  John,  of  whom  we 
only  see  the  head;  a  simple,  unaffected  composition,  which 
somewhat  reminds  us  of  the  Madona  della  Seggiola  in 
the  general  conception,  and  of  the  tone  of  the  Saint  Cecilia 
as  regards  colouring. 

AVe  have  mentioned  these  pictures  in  the  first  class  of 
Virgins,  selecting  them  principally  as  being  the  best 
known,  leaving  the  readers  at  full  liberty  to  augment  their 
number  by  others  which  equally  deserve  to  be  so  distin- 
guished. 

AVe  shall,  perhaps,  be  even  more  at  a  loss  in  the  choice 
of  the  \'irgins  of  Raffaello,  which,  according  to  the  dis- 
tinction we  have  established,  would  belong  to  the  second 
class  we  have  designated  by  the  title  of  Holy  Families. 

These,  in  fact,  form  regular  family  pictures,  composi- 
tions more  or  less  important,  some  of  which  comprise  as 
many  as  five,  six,  or  even  seven  figures.  It  is  not  within 
our  plan  to  extend  this  second  division  by  descriptions  of 
all  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  class.  They  will 
elsewhere  have  more  particnlar  mention,  in  the  order  of 
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dates.  Still  less  shall  we  set  forth  all  the  inventions  attri- 
buted to  KafTaello,  and  which  are  called  Holy  Families. 
It  will  suffice  for  the  plan,  as  well  as  for  the  spirit  of  our 
history,  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  reader  to  some  con- 
ceptions, few  in  number,  but  adapted  to  give  a  just  idea 
of  the  compositions  comprised  in  this  category. 

At  their  head  we  shall  place  the  holy  Virgin,  Elizabeth, 
and  the  little  St.  John,  receiving  the  caresses  of  the  Infant 
Jesus,  who  is  standing  up  in  his  cradle.  This  pleasing 
picture,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  of  the  second,  if  not  of  the 
third  manner  of  Raffaello,  who  gave  it  as  a  present  to 
Adrien  Gouffier,  cai-dinal  de  Boissy,  whom  Leo  X.  sent 
legate  into  France.  In  this  picture  there  is  great  vigour 
of  tone,  and  most  careful  handling.  The  scene  nre^sents 
altogether,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  group  formed  by  the 
four  personages,  in  the  grace  of  the  attitudes,  and  in  the 
expression  of  the  heads,  one  of  the  most  charming  concep- 
tions which  the  imagination  of  Raffaello  ever  brought 
forth. 

A  stiU  more  important  composition  exists  in  the  Museum 
of  Xaples,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
long  thigh,  so  called  because  of  the  extended  position  of 
the  leg  of  Mary.  She  is  seated  on  the  ground,  near  the 
cradle  whence  the  Infant  Jesus  is  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  St.  Anne,  who  presents  St.  John  to  him.  St.  Joseph, 
leaning  on  his  staff,  forms  part  of  the  scene.  The  figures 
of  this  picture  ai'e  of  life  size.  It  appears  to  have  been 
painted  at  the  tomraencement  of  Raffaello's  second  manner; 
the  execution  is  most  brilliant. 

Another  work  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  has 
taken  its  name,  La  Madona  dclV  Impannata,  from  a 
window  represented  in  the  background,  with  a  sort  of 
exterior  curtain  or  blind.  The  Virgin  is  in  the  act  of 
presenting  the  Infant  Jesus  to  Elizabeth,  who,  seated, 
holds  out  her  arms  to  receive  him.  IMary  Magdalen  is 
behind,  and  shows  to  the  Saviour  the  little  St.  John, 
seated  in  the  foreground  on  a  tiger's  skin;  he  is  about 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  He  prophetically  raises  his 
hand,  an  allusion  to  his  future  mission.  The  Infant  Jesus, 
clinging  to  the  neck  of  his  mother,  looks  in  her   face 
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sportively,  with  a  smile  of  joy  and  love.  The  slight 
anachronism  of  the  superiority  of  age  in  the  figure  of  St. 
John,  is  explained  by  the  distinction  of  some  sort  required 
by  the  picture  in  favour  of  him  who,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  is  the  patron  saint  of  Florence.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  reason  assigned  by  Goethe.^ 

We  shall  here  merely  allude,  because  the  course  of  the 
history  will  lead  us  regularly  to  it,  to  the  celebrated  Holy 
Family,  to  which  the  king  of  Spain  gave  the  title  of  Pearly 
which  it  has  retained;  and  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  defer 
the  description  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  composi- 
tions, that  which  he  executed  for  Francis  I.,  p.nd  which 
is  now  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Louvre. 

In  all  these  compositions,  Raffaello,  without  departing 
from  a  certain  grace  which  the  subject  itself  required,  has 
always  kept  aloof  from  what  may  be  called  simple  nature, 
or  the  vulgar  representation  of  pure  domestic  life.  In 
every  one  of  them,  I  will  affirm,  there  is  more  or  less  per- 
ceptible, religious  inspiration;  in  every  one  of  them  shines 
forth  a  ray  of  that  celestial  virtue,  wliich,  shed  upon  aU 
the  figures,  raises  the  subject  above  terrestrial  ideas  and 
feelings. 

Without  speaking  of  those  whei'e  angels,  mingling  their 
homage  with  that  of  the  bystanders,  remind  the  spectator 
that  a  supernatural  tie  unites  the  apparently  human  scene 
with  the  mysteries  of  Heaven,  there  reigns  throughout  all, 
a  feeling  of  nobleness  and  holiness,  the  principle  and  in- 
fiuence  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  divine  Infant  who  is  the  object  of  adoration  to  the 
bystanders;  sometimes  it  is  Joseph,  a  tranquil  spectator, 
who  appears  to  be  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the  divine 
counsels,  and  meditates  upon  their  profundity.  Else- 
where, the  Virgin-Mother  manifests,  by  her  attentions  at 
once  tender  and  respectful,  that,  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Redemption,  she  knows  the  value  of  the  deposit  con 
fided  to  her;  and  at  other  times,  as  we  have  seen,  a  pain- 
ful presentiment  seems  to  reveal  to  her  the  sorrows  for 

I  Propyl.,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  53.  Missirini  gives  tlie  same  date  to  thi8 
jiicture  as  to  the  St.  CecUia.    See  Del  vero  Eitratto  di  Saffaello,  ■p.2Q, 
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which  she  is  bringing  up  this  child  of  her  bosom.  There 
is  always,  in  the  infantine  relations  between  the  son  of 
Elizabeth  and  that  of  Mary,  a  degree  of  deference,  atten- 
tion, and  submission,  which  already  indicates  the  distance 
that  is  to  separate  the  jSIessiah  from  his  Forerunner. 

The  third  class  of  RafFaello's  compositions  of  Virgins, 
is  easily  characterised  and  recognised.  This  special  divi- 
sion constitutes  itself,  both  as  to  the  manner  of  considering 
the  subject,  and  as  to  the  more  or  less  ideal  manner  of 
treating  it.  This  class  is  where  the  Virgin  is  seen  with 
the  Infant  Jesus,  no  longer  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
but,  by  a  metaphorical  anticipation,  appearing  to  mortals 
amid  the  circumstances  with  which  art  surrounds  celestial 
personages. 

We  see  it,  for  example,  in  a  drawing,  whose  scene  is 
the  clouds.  The  lower  part  of  the  composition  is  occupied 
by  the  three  archangels,  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael. 
It  is  also  seen  in  the  celebrated  picture  formerly  executed 
for  Foligno,  and  which  we  have  described.  We  shall  see 
it  also,  by-and-bye,  in  the  equally  celebrated  picture  at 
Dresden,  representing  the  Virgin,  who,  with  the  Infant 
Jesus,  appears  to  St.  Sixtus  and  to  St.  Barba,  upon  a 
background  formed  of  the  heads  of  cherubim. 

RafFaello  employed  another  means  of  representing  the 
Virgin  as  a  glorified  body,  the  object  of  adoration  to  the 
Wessed  themselves:  this  Avas  considering  her  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Queen  of  the  Angels. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  class  of 
conceptions,  is  certainly  tliat  called  the  Virgin  with  the 
Canopy,  or  the  Virgin  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
She  is  seated  on  a  throne,  raised  upon  three  very  high 
steps,  at  the  extremity  of  the  temple.  A  canopy,  suspended 
from  the  roof,  surmounts  the  throne,  and  two  angels  draw 
aside  the  curtains,  in  order  to  show  the  Virgin.  Four 
fathers  of  the  church,  in  their  characteristic  costumes  and 
attitudes,  stand  beside  the  throne,  and  two  angels  at  the 
bottom  of  ihe  steps  are  occupied  in  reading  a  scroll.  The 
execution  of  this  picture  indicates  it  to  belong  to  the  first 
manner  of  Raffaelio. 

The  article  which  we  have  thouGrht  it  advisable  to  do- 
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vote  in  a  special  manner  to  one  of  the  classes  of  sulijects 
which  so  peculiarly  occupied  the  pencil  of  Kaffaello,  having 
obliged  us  to  interrupt  the  chronological  order  of  his 
works,  we  shall  now  return  to  that  order  by  describing 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  Virgins,  one  wliich  belongs  to 
the  third  category  of  compositions  referred  to;  we  speak 
of  the  Virgin  ivith  the  Fish.  Vasari  mentions  it  imme- 
diately after  the  Attila,  which  would  allow  us  to  give  it 
the  date  of  1515. 

This  picture,  as  has  been  said,  must  only  be  raiiked 
among  the  ideal  conceptions  of  this  class  of  subjects.  The 
Virgin  here  is  represented  upon  a  seat  raised  upon  a  high 
pedestal;  she  holds  with  both  her  hands,  and  seems  to  keep 
back  the  Infant  Jesus,  who  on  his  part  appears  desirous  of 
going  to  take  the  hand  of  the  young  Tobit,  whom  the  Angel 
Raphael  presents  to  him.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Holy 
Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus  form,  not  a  domestic  scene, 
but  a  gi'oup  which,  except  in  colour,  would  in  the  picture 
play  the  part  of  sculpture.  One  would  call  it,  merely 
from  the  position  of  the  group  and  the  attitude  of  the 
pei'sonages  who  surround  it,  a  statue  receiving  the  homage 
of  piety.  But  not  only  is  the  group  painted,  and  with 
the  colours  of  life,  but  it  is  connected  in  action  with  the 
figures  which  accompany  it.  The  Infant  Jesus  places  his 
hand  upon  the  book  opened  by  Saint  Jerom,  who  kneels 
upon  the  foot  of  the  throne,  while  the  motion  of  his  other 
hand  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  his  body,  is  directed  towards 
the  young  Tobit. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  purely  conventional 
associations  of  the  holy  personages,  whose  figures  paint- 
ing collected  in  pictures  at  the  request  of  individuals,  and 
which  there  was  frequently  no  other  reason  for  bringing 
together,  than  the  baptismal  names  of  the  person  who 
ordered  the  picture.  Thus,  the  present  picture  perhaps 
was  simply  an  homage  paid  to  the  Holy  Virgin  in  a  chapel 
of  Saint  Dominico  at  Naples, '  by  some  one  who  was 
named  Jtaffaello-Jerom. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  explain  the  subject 

'  Vasnri,  Vit.  ib.   p.  101. 
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of  this  picture  in  a  much  more  learned  manner,  as- 
suming an  entirely  ditlerent  reason  for  the  assemblage  of 
these  personages,  and  especially  for  their  action.'  Yet, 
when  we  know  how  this  class  of  composition  was  multi- 
plied, how  many  were  painted  of  these  pictures  of  patron 
saints,  we  cannot  but  doubt  that  Raffaello  was  guided  ia 
this  composition  by  an  idea  so  remote  from  the  practices 
and  customs  of  painting.  We  will  not  therefore  attribute 
to  Ratfaello  any  other  merit  than  that  of  having  given  to 
such  subjects  more  interest  than  had  been  given  to  them 
before  his  time,  in  uniting  his  personages  among  them- 
selves by  a  semblance  of  action  calculated  to  correct,  more 
or  less,  the  unmeaningness  of  figures  which  have  no  actual 
connexion  one  with  the  other. 

It  was,  we  presume,  with  this  view  and  with  none  to  an 
order  of  ideas,  the  application  or  authority  for  which  we 
nowhere  see,  that  were  executed  the  Virgin  of  Foligno  at 
Dresden,  the  Saint  Cecilia,  the  Virgin  with  the  Three 
Saints,  the  Virgin  with  the  Three  Archangels,  and  doubt- 
less, at  the  same  time,  the  celebrated  Virgin  of  Correggio 
at  Parma. 

The  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Fish,  which  the 
chances  of  events  carried  from  Naples  to  Spain,  from 
Spain  to  Paris,  and  again  from  Paris  to  Spain,  is  one  of 
RafFaello's  most  pleasing  compositions,  one  of  those  which 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  completely  the  work  of  his 
own  hand.2 

This  work  forms  the  mid-point,  or  transition  between 
the  second  and  the  third  manner  of  Raffaello.     Its  tone 


>  In  a  collection  of  studies,  after  twenty-five  pictures  of  Raffaello,  (by 
Bonuemaison,)  a  learned  commentator  lias  pretended  that  the  object  of 
this  picture  was  to  signify  the  acknowledgied  canonicalness  of  the  Book 
of  Tohit,  and  the  version  which  St.  Jerom  made  of  it ;  the  child  Jesus, 
by  the  reception  he  seems  to  g-ive  to  the  young  Tobit,  expressing  tho 
approbation  of  the  book  by  the  church.  There  is  all  the  more  difiBcnlty 
in  admitting  this  commentary,  that  in  the  drawing  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
three  Archangels,  mentioned  above,  we  see  Raphael  with  the  little 
Tobit,  who  is  there  merely  a  symbolical  sign  of  the  Arcliaagel,  that  is  to 
say,  an  accessor}',  and  not  a  principal  subject. 

'  We  shall  presently  mention  the  sources  to  which  he  had  recourse 
for  the  execution  of  his  innumerable  works. 
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is  everywhere  clear.  It  has  all  the  purity,  all  the  simpli- 
city of  the  first  age;  and  at  the  same  time,  all  the  firm- 
ness, all  the  breadth  of  style,  the  fruit  of  mature  talent. 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  head  of  Saint  Jerora; 
nothing  more  expressive  than  that  of  the  Angel  Raphael; 
nothing  more  simple  than  the  position,  or  more  innocent 
than  the  countenance  of  the  young  Tobit;  and  never  did 
the  painter  conceive  any  thing  more  noble  and  more 
modest,  anything  grander  and  more  graceful,  than  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  To  it  (without  prejudice  however 
to  many  others)  we  may  apply  in  particular  the  general 
eulogy  of  Vasari  upon  the  Virgins  of  Eaflfaello:  "  They 
display  all  that  the  highest  idea  of  beauty  could  imagine 
in  the  representation  of  a  youthful  virgin:  modesty  in  her 
eyes,  on  her  forehead  honour,  in  the  line  of  the  nose  grace, 
in  the  mouth  virtue."' 

The  renown  of  Raffaello  had  spread  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  especially  in  France  and  Germany.  Albert  Durer, 
in  the  latter  country,  was  then  beginning  to  make  known, 
by  the  skill  and  facility  of  his  burin,  the  advantages 
which  later  centuries  have  derived  from  engraving.  This 
art,  of  which  Finiguerra  had  developed  certain  results  in 
Italy,  had  as  yet,  however,  brought  to  Florence  none 
of  those  fruits  which  more  cultivation  was  to  make  it 
produce. 

Raffaello  owed  to  the  correspondence  he  had  established 
with  Albert  Durer,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  burin,  the  sale  of  which  began  to  acquire 
some  extension  at  Venice.  He  at  once  saw  of  what  im- 
portance the  perfecting  of  engraving  would  be  to  the  glory 
of  painting  and  the  reputation  of  the  painter.  Already, 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  a  pupil  of  Francia  at  Bologna,'' 
had  come  to  complete  his  study  of  drawing  at  Rome. 
Raffaello  encouraged  him  in  the  practice  of  an  art  wliich 
must  always  have  drawing  for  its  principal  basis,  but  which 
then  scarcely  recognised  any  other,  the  first  engravers 
having  no  idea  of  representing  upon  a  plate,  by  a  harmony 

«  Vasari,  Vit.  di  Raff.,  Hi.  p.  195. 
»  Vasari,  Vit.  di  Marc  Antonio, 
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of  lines,  tlie  harmony  of  colours  in  a  picture.  ^larc  An- 
tonio Raimondi  united  all  tlie  qualities  which  the  practice 
of  engraving  could  require  at  that  period.  He  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  use  of  the  burin;  and  thus  a  new  career  was 
opened  for  the  labours  of  Ratfaello  in  presenting  to  him 
the  occasion  of  supplying,  by  the  inexhaustible  inventions 
of  his  pencil,  incessant  aliment  for  the  engr.iver. 

MVe  owe,  therefore,  two  obligations  to  engraving  at  this 
period:  that  of  having  propagated  and  perpetuated  the 
conceptions  of  RafFaello,  and  that  of  having  given  rise  to 
many  of  those  conceptions. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  undertake  the  description  o* 
a  new  and  very  interesting  series  of  compositions,  which 
his  ingenious  pencil  and  fertile  pen  unweariedly  produced. 
No  one  will  ever  thoroughly  kuow  Raffaello,  until  he  has 
observed  him  in  his  drawings.  The  art  of  rendering  or 
of  executing  drawings,  which  is  not  what  is  broadly  under- 
stood by  the  art  or  science  of  drawing,  was,  in  the  practice 
of  this  period,  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  in  the  present  day. 
It  then  only  aimed  at  realizing  with  facility,  and  fixing 
more  or  less  airily,  the  conceptions  of  the  painter.  In 
truth,  it  gave  to  the  engraver  less  the  finished  matter  of  a 
subject  to  be  faithfully  copied,  than  the  spirited  outline  of 
an  ensemble  which  was  to  be  completed,  and  the  execution 
accomplished  by  the  burin.  Engraving  had  no  other 
effect  to  produce  than  that  of  a  drawing,  the  mechanical 
details  of  which  it  regulated  and  perfected.  In  the  present 
day,  the  drawings  committed  to  the  engraver  rival  in  com- 
pleteness and  finish  the  execution  of  the  most  ably  executed 
plate;  and  are  thus  no  longer  what  they  were  then,  the 
mere  expression  of  a  sudden  idea,  sketches  of  conceptions 
to  which  the  burin  was  to  give  order  and  completeness. 

We  must  recur  to  the  original  designs  of  Ratij\ello,  to 
appreciate  the  charm  of  this  kind  of  writing;  the  true 
counterpart  of  thought,  the  light  strokes  of  which,  destined 
to  address  the  eyes  of  the  mind  rather  than  those  of  the 
body,  are  the  expression  of  an  instantaneous  feeling,  where 
the  pen,  the  docile  and  rapid  instrument  of  this  feeling, 
produces  only  as  much  reality  as  is  required  to  give  con- 
sistency and  precision  to  the  ideas. 
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Such  are  the  drawings  of  RafTaello:  they  might  seem 
for  the  most  part  only  to  liave  served  him  as  rchxxations 
from  his  groat  works.  Yet  there  is  no  kind  of  suhject, 
serious  or  light,  historical  or  fabulous,  religious  or  profane, 
that  his  pen  has  not  embodied,  and  this,  under  every  aspect, 
whether  as  caprices  of  invention,  as  subjects  for  pictures, 
as  studies  for  composition,  or  as  designs  for  engraving. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  here  mentioning  the  two  charm- 
ing drawings  in  which  he  conceived  the  idea  of  reviving, 
from  the  descriptions  which  Lucian  has  left  us,  two  of  the 
most  ingenious  compositions  of  the  painting  of  the  Greeks, 
one  by  iEtion,  the  other  by  Apelles. 

In  the  first  we  see  Roxana  on  the  nuptial  bed.  "  She 
is  a  young  virgin  of  perfect  beauty.  Her  eyes  are  cast 
down  before  Alexander,  v>'ho  stands  near  her.  A  laughing 
troop  of  little  Cupids  ai'e  playing  with  thearmsof  Alexanler. 
Some  carry  his  lance  and  bend  beneath  its  weight;  others 
bear  one  of  their  number  as  in  triumph,  on  his  shield;  one 
little  Cupid  has  placed  himself  in  ambuscade,  in  the  cuirass 
on  the  ground." ' 

The  following  is  the  subject  of  Apelles,  revived  in  a 
drawing  of  Raffaello.  It  represents  the  danger  of  denun- 
ciation under  a  suspicious  prince.^ 

"  Upon  the  right  of  the  picture  is  seated  a  man  with 
long  ears,  like  those  of  Midas.  He  holds  out  his  hand  to 
Denunciation,  who  advances  from  a  distance.  Near  him 
are  two  women,  one  of  whom  appears  to  be  Ignorance,  and 
the  other  Suspicion.  Denunciation  advances  under  the 
form  of  a  perfectly  beautiful  woman.  Her  countenance  is 
inflamed,  and  she  appears  violently  agitated  and  transported 
with  rage.  In  one  hand  she  holds  a  lighted  torch;  with 
the  other  she  drags  by  the  hair  a  young  man  who  raises 
his  hands  towards  Heaven.  A  man,  pale  and  with  distorted 

*  Lucian,  Ilerodot.  S'lve  ^lion 

2  lu  the  collection  of  drawings  in  the  Louvre,  there  is  one  upon  this 
suhject  lightly  coloured  in  bistre.  Liuizi  (^Stor,  jnitor.,  iii.  p.  73.) 
speaks  of  having  seen  one  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Modena,  "  most  ex- 
quisitely finished,  abovB  all  praise,  combining  in  itself  the  invention  of 
the  best  painter  of  Greece,  and  the  execution  of  the  best  painter  of 
Italy." 
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countenance,  serves  her  as  a  guide.  His  expression  is 
gloomy  and  fixed,  his  extreme  meagreness  makes  him  re- 
semble sick  persons  attenuated  1)y  long  abstinence.  In 
him  we  easily  recognise  Envy.  Two  more  women  accom- 
pany Denunciation,  encourage  her  and  arrange  her  attire. 
One  is  Knavery,  the  other  Perfidy.  They  are  followed  at 
a  distance  by  a  woman  whose  apparel,  black  and  torn, 
and  whose  grief,  announce  repentance.  She  turns  aside 
her  head,  weeps,  looks  back,  and  with  confusion  perceives 
tardy  Truth  advancing."^ 

With  the  drawing  of  Raffaello  before  us,  as  we  read 
these  descriptions  of  Lucian,  we  are  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  text  was  drawn  up  from  the  designs;  a  proof  that 
they  are  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Greek  writer.  The 
first  of  these  drawings  doubtless  served  as  a  sketch  for  the 
Alexander  and  Roxana,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome, 
preserved  in  a  Casino  situated  near  the  Porta  Pinciana, 
and  formerly  the  country  house  of  Raffaello,  which  he 
decorated  with  paintings  and  arabesques.- 

Eveiy  gallery  in  Europe  contains  some  of  his  drawings. 
We  may  suppose  that  many  of  the  subjects,  the  ideas  of 
which  are  therein  laid  down,  would  afterwards,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged,  have  exercised  his  pencil.  We  in- 
deed find  there,  sometimes  the  first  ideas,  lightly  expressed, 
of  compositions  whi^h  painting  would  have  completed, 
sometimes  the  complete  plan  of  the  richest  conceptions. 
Amongst  the  latter,  amateurs  reckon  the  beautiful  draw- 
ings of  Christ  carried  to  the  Sepulclire,  the  Plague,  St. 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross. 

But  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  most 
finished  drawings  were  those  which  Raffaello  executed 
expressly  for  the  burin  of  Marc  Antonio.      The  student 

*  Lucian,  ed.  Biponti,  viii.  p.  35. 

*  Tl)is  pretty  little  villa  still  subsists,  and  more  than  one  fresco 
painting  executed  from  the  designs  of  Raffaello  is  to  be  seen  there. 
Two  among'  them  represent,  one  Alexander  and  Roxena,  the  other  on 
allegory  cf  the  Vices,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  shooting  st  a  target. 
There  are  also  some  pretty  arabesques,  and  a  head  of  the  Fomarlna. 
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must  beware  of  falling  into  any  mistake  on  this  subject; 
although,  among  JMarc  Antonio's  plates,  there  are  some 
which  one  might  suppose  done  after  the  paintings,  the 
least  comparison  between  the  subject  painted  and  the  sub- 
ject engraved  pi'oves,  by  the  manifest  difference  between 
them,  that  the  copy  for  the  print  either  was  the  sketch  for 
the  picture,  or  (which  is  less  probable, ">  a  second  one  which 
Eaffaello  made  for  the  engraver. 

This  art  was  as  yet  scarcely  known  in  Italy,  except 
fi*om  the  very  rare  prints  of  Albert  Durer. 

He  was  an  ingenious,  industx'ious  man,  already  greatly 
skilled  in  what  we  may  call  the  mechanism  of  his  art.  Yet, 
neither  a  study  of  nature,  (the  study  directed  by  taste,) 
nor  models  of  antiquity,  then  unknown  in  Germany,  had  by 
their  light  drawn  him  from  the  erroneous  paths  of  the  taste 
called  Gothic,  and  w^hich  began  to  be  left  far  behind  by 
that  of  Italy.  His  prints  were  as  yet  sold  only  at  Venice, 
and  only  circulated  among  a  very  narrow  circle. 

We  may  then  easily  imagine  what  an  effect  engraving, 
liitherto  almost  unknown  at  Rome,  must  have  produced 
there,  when  it  showed  itself,  grander,  bolder,  more  regular, 
and  more  finished,  than  the  pen  whose  work  it  re- 
placed. But  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, under  the  learned  and  bold  burin  of  Marc  Antonio, 
with  those  beautiful  compositions  of  Eaffaello,  which  only 
then  acquired,  thanks  to  the  multiplication  given  them  by 
prints,  that  universal  renown  which  the  work  of  tlie 
engraver  gives  to  the  work  of  the  painter. 

Accordingly,  the  print  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  by 
Marc  Antonio,  made  an  extraordinary  sensation  at  Eome. 
All  Home  was  amazed  at  if,  says  Vasari.^  It  seems,  in- 
deed, as  though  Eaffaello  had  studied,  by  the  infinite  de- 
tails of  this  composition,  to  supply  the  burin  of  Marc 
Antonio  with  every  means  of  exhibiting  his  skill.  The 
flattering  description  which  Vasari  gives  of  these  details, 
amply  pi'oves  the  admiration  which  they  excited.  What 
at  that  time  appeared  merit  and  beauty,  has  subsequently 
been  deemed  imperfection  and  fault,  since  the  expression 

•   Tlla  di  Marc  Antonio,  iv.  p.  275 
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cf  distance,  gradations,  and  of  the  clair-obscur,  having 
become  among  the  first  conditions  of  engraving,  has  ren- 
dered more  manifest  the  ignorance  of  that  period  as  to 
what  the  art  required. 

But  between  the  engraving  of  the  beginning  of  the 
cixteenth  century  and  that  of  our  own  times,  no  kind  of 
comparison  can  be  drawn.  The  aim  of  their  imitation  or 
of  their  effect,  has  notliing  in  common;  and  tliis  results 
from  the  diiference  of  the  starting  point.  Marc  Antonio 
had.  in  fact,  no  other  pretension  than  tliat  of  rendering, 
with  increased  vigour  and  finish,  tlie  effect  of  a  pen  and 
ink  drawing,  conceived  upon  the  plan  of  the  antique  bas- 
relief,  rather  than  according  to  the  spirit  of  painting,  and 
still  loss  to  that  of  aerial  perspective.  That  which,  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  has  constituted  the  merit  and 
glory  of  Marc  Antonio,  is  a  firmness  of  burin,  a  scientific 
handling  of  stroke,  a  correctness  of  form,  a  force  of  ex- 
pression in  the  outline,  which  have  never  been  equalled 
Such  is  the  effect  of  those  qualities  in  the  engraving  of 
the  Judgment  of  Paris,  that,  despite  all  that  the  art  of 
engraving  has  since  acquired,  in  so  many  different  re- 
sjiects,  the  admiration  of  artists  and  connoisseurs  is  still 
the  same  now  as  at  the  time  when  the  work  appeared. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  of  Kafllxello  is 
ranked  the  drawing  which  he  made  for  Marc  Antonio, 
of  the  ^lassacre  of  the  Innocents.  Although,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  repeated  the  same  subject  of  composition  in  the 
cartoons  of  his  tapestries,  perhaps  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
in  varying  this  subject,  he  improved,  neither  in  con- 
ception nor  in  pathos,  upon  the  first  burst  of  feeling,  the 
ex[)ression  of  which  the  burin  of  Marc  Antonio  so  hap- 
pily represented.  The  work  had  such  success,  that  it  gave 
rise  to  a  second  plate,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  first 
by  the  variation  of  a  slight  accessory,  and  which  was  for  a 
long  time  attributed  to  Marc  Antonio,  but  which  later 
researches  have  proved  to  be  the  work  oi  Marco  Dante, 
also  called  Marco  de  Ravenna. 

Speaking  here  but  incidentally  of  the  engravings  of 
Marc  Antonio,  and  only  as  having  given  birth  to  and 
propagated  the  inventions  of  Balfaello,  it  will  suffice  to 
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mention  those  of  his  engravings  wherein  the  merit  of 
the  composition  which  belongs  to  the  painter  is  combinorl 
with  that  of  the  fine  execution  of  the  engraver.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  Eapc  of  Helen,  the  Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Felicity,  the  Blessing  of  Abraham,  and  the  Preach- 
ing of  Saint  Paul. 

AVhen  the  art  of  engraving  thus  began  to  create  admi- 
ration for  its  productions,  no  one  at  Rome  thought  as  yet 
of  their  sale  becoming  an  important  object  of  commerce. 
It  appears  that  besides  the  drawing  which  he  gave  to  Marc 
Antonio,  Ratiaello  also  defrayed  the  expense  of  engraving. 
However,  the  demands  of  the  curious  increasing  as  the 
proofs  were  multiplied,  the  idea  of  selling  them  naturally 
suggested  itself,  and  Raffiiello  gave  the  privilege  and 
protits  of  the  sale  to  Uaviera,  his  servant.  Ere  long, 
Marc  Antonio  had  pupils  and  imitators:  engraving  became 
a  beneficial  profession,  and  trade  dispersed  its  productions 
throughout  Europe. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  Raffaello  himself  drew 
the  outline  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  on  one  of 
Marc  Antonio's  plates.  This  opinion  may  have  arisen  from 
the  habit  of  the  artists  of  that  period  to  unite  the  practice 
of  more  than  one  art,  and  some  that  of  all.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  custom  that  we  shall  shortly  have  to  point 
it  out  as  probable  that  Rafiaello  also  worked  in  sculpture; 
and  as  yet  more  probable,  that  he  would  have  become 
celebrated  in  this  art,  had  his  career  been  a  longer  one. 
But  we  cannot  admit  the  same  probability  with  regard  to 
engraving.  Doubtless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  painter, 
so  skilful  in  handling  the  pen,  might  very  easily  have 
made  an  outline  upon  a  plate  with  aquafortis,  had  this 
process  been  known.  But,  at  that  time,  no  other  means 
■were  used  but  the  burin,  and  the  practice  of  this  instru- 
ment requires  a  special  exercise,  different  from  the  opera- 
tions in  other  modes  of  delineation,  and  to  which  Raffaello 
had  certainly  no  leisure  to  serve  an  apprenticeship.  "When, 
therefore,  it  is  pretended  that  Raffaello  retouched  the 
outlines  of  some  of  the  plates  of  his  drawings  by  Marc 
A.ntonio,  it  is  mucb  more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  natural,  to  suppose  that  he  did  what  may  commonly 
u 
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occur  in  the  present  day;  that  is  to  say,  that  on  a  proof 
from  the  unfinished  ph\te,  he  might,  with  his  pen  or 
pencil,  have  retouched  this  or  that  in  the  outline  of  the 
figures,  or  in  the  working  up,  and  suggested  alterations 
or  effects,  which  Marc  Antonio  would  make  use  of  on  his 
copper;  suggestions  from  time  to  time,  and  the  direction 
of  a  taste,  always  most  profitable  to  the  copyist. 

Raffaello  being,  by  his  genius,  beyond  all  comparison 
with  his  contemporaries,  had  become  the  true  centre 
point  whence  all  projects  proceeded,  and  where  they 
terminated.  But,  for  the  very  reason  that  so  large  a 
number  ot  inventions  emanated  from  him,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  he  alone  could  execute  them. 

The  walls  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  nine  years  which  saw 
their  commencement  and  their  completion,  clearly  indicate 
to  us  the  more  or  less  direct  and  personal  share  he  had  in 
the  execution  of  their  paintings.  The  first  four,  or  those 
of  the  Delia  Segnatura,  are  evidently  the  work  of  a 
single  hand;  at  all  events  the  appearance  of  secondary 
or  auxiliary  hands  is  very  little  perceptible.  The  next 
hall,  that  of  Heliodorus,  begun  under  Julius  II.,  was  ter- 
minated imder  Leo  X.,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  time  when 
Raffaello  had  the  disposal  of  a  tolerable  number  of  able 
pupils.  It  is  thus  a  sort  of  critical  exercise  for  connois- 
seurs to  discriminate,  from  the  manner  of  the  principal 
pupils,  the  parts  of  the  frescos  where  the  master  employed 
them,  those  which  he  himself  retouched,  and  those  which 
he  alone  executed. 

It  is  evident  tliat  the  third  of  the  halls,  called  the  Torre 
Borgia,  and  which  is  in  like  manner  adorned  with  four 
large  fresco  paintings,  presents,  especially  in  three  of  these 
compositions,  even  more  reason  to  suppose  that  in  tliLin 
Raffaello  trusted  to  sevei*al  painters  of  his  school,  at  least 
in  the  execution.  Practice,  an  able  practice  I  will  admit, 
appears  to  constitute  their  whole  merit.  Beyond  the  his- 
torical interest  of  the  subjects,  the  spectator  finds  nothing 
to  attract,  nothing  to  fix  him.  Every  one  can  at  once 
see  that  the  genius  and  talent  of  Raffi^ello  had  little  to  do 
with  him. 

We  must,  however,  be  careful  how  we  think  or  say  as 
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much  of  the  fourtli  painting  of  tliis  hall,  a  grand  and 
remarkable  composition,  where  the  burning  of  Burgo 
Vecc/iio,  which  Iiappened  under  Leo  IV.,  is  represented. 
We  will  remind  the  reader,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  allu- 
sive system  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  all  the 
subjects  of  this  hall  are  borrowed  from  the  history  of  the 
popes  who  bore  the  name  of  Leo,  and  whose  portraits  are 
replaced  by  that  of  Leo  X. 

Under  the  pontiticate  of  Saint  Leo  IV.,  a  great  confla- 
gration consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  quarter  called 
Borgo  Vccchio,  which  adjoined  Saint  Peter's,  and  it 
threatened  to  attack  that  cathedral,  when  the  pope  ap- 
peared at  the  Loggia  pontijicale  of  the  Vatican,  and  by  his 
blessing  arrested  the  progress  of  the  flames. 

There  was  here  certainly,  for  painting,  two  ways  of  view 
ing  the  representation  of  this  subject,  either  by  the  effect 
of  the  flames  and  smoke  for  the  eye^:;;  or,  for  the  mind  and 
the  imagination,  by  the  impression  of  the  various  scenes 
of  desolation  and  terror  which  such  a  visitation  would 
produce.  It  is  the  last  point  of  view  that  Eaffaello  has 
chosen,  and  most  properly.  Although  the  spectator,  by 
the  bursts  of  smoke  and  of  flame,  is  fully  instructed  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  movement  and  agitation  of  the  per- 
sonages, it  may  be  affirmed  that  what  we  least  see  in  the 
representation  of  this  conflagration  is  the  fire.  Let  us 
inquire  what  it  is  we  do  see,  and  which  is  doubtless  of 
greater  value. 

"We  see  thei'e  a  combination  of  the  most  touching 
situations:  an  old  man  earned  by  his  son  from  the  midst  or 
the  flames;  a  young  man  escaping  from  the  seat  of  the  fire 
over  a  wall;  a  mother,  from  the  tojD  of  the  same  wall,  about 
to  throw  her  infant  into  the  arms  of  its  father,  who  stands 
on  tip-toe  to  receive  it;  the  child  is  about  to  descend — 
will  it  be  caught?     This  occupies  the  left  of  the  picture. 

On  the  other  side,  Raffaello  has  indicated,  by  the  agita- 
tion of  the  drapery  of  the  persons  bringing  water,  that  the 
wind,  inerejising  the  action  of  the  fire,  will  defy  their  efforts 
to  extinguish  it;  terror  is  impressed  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  woman,  who  holds  a  vase  full  of  water  in  one  hand, 
and  carries  another  on  her  head.  But  nothing  can  better 
u2 
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paint  anxiety  and  ])anic  fear,  than  the  flight  of  the  mothers 
and  children,  who,  having  escaped  in  confusion,  are  assem- 
bltd  in  tlie  foreground  and  middle  of  the  picture,  ( ppositc 
the  pontifical  loggia,  in  the  hope  of  that  Divine  aid  which 
can  alone  stay  the  jtrogress  of  the  scourge. 

The  group  in  front,  uniting  tL«  two  parts  of  the  com- 
position, is  connected  also  with  admirable  art  to  tlie  ether 
groups  occnpying  the  side  back-ground,  and  conduct  the 
eye,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  to  the  scene  of 
the  centre  back-ground,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  action.  This  is  the  procession  of  pope  Saint 
Leo,  whose  aid  the  people  are  imploring,  and  whose  bene- 
diction is  about  to  stay  the  fury  of  the  flames. 

In  many  of  the  figures  of  this  picture,  Raflfiiello  has 
given  decided  proof  of  a  new  improvement  of  manner  and 
drawing.  It  were  impossible  to  conceive  or  portray  a 
ligure  on  a  grander  principle  than  that  of  the  woman  car- 
rying the  vases  of  water.  We  observe  a  style  as  broad  as 
it  is  bold  in  the  beautiful  group  of  the  old  father  carried 
off  by  his  son;  a  group  which,  considered  in  itself  and  in 
its  accompaniments,  has  become  a  sort  of  principle  on 
which  that  of  Eneas  and  Anchises  might  be  composed; 
there  is  like  beauty  in  the  young  man  hanging  to  the  wall 
by  his  hands.  Assuredly  no  one  could  imagine  a  finer, 
happier  attitude,  or  a  more  beautiful  development  of  the 
human  form. 

This  work  is,  of  all  the  productions  of  RaflTaello,  that 
Avhich  contains  the  greatest  number  of  nude  figures.  The 
fire  being  supposed  to  have  surprised  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Borgo  Veccino  in  their  sleep,  Albano  has  pointed  out, 
as  an  ingenious  indication  of  the  moment,  that  one  of  the 
children,  whom  the  mother  pushes  on  before  her,  has  got 
its  night-dress  on;  and  that  the  mother  herself,  but  half- 
clothed,  has  only  had  time  to  save  a  few  of  her  habili- 
ments. The  nude  figures  thus  naturally  admitted  into  the 
painting,  have  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  question 
of  pre-eminence  between  Michel  Angelo  and  Raffaello,  in 
reference  to  the  Nude,  a  controversy  rendered  still  more 
remarkable  by  the  observations  upon  Vasari's  criticisms  on 
the  subject,  by  Bellori,  in  his  Descrizione  delle  Pitture, 
and  by  Federico  Zucchari. 
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Vasari,  after  enumerating  all  the  great  qualities  of  Eaf- 
faello,  points  out  that,  from  the  diflerent  manner  of  each 
master,  he  adopted  tliat  which  seemed  to  him  finest,  and 
of  these,  by  the  operation  of  his  genius,  compounded  one  of 
his  own,  which  presented  a  combination  of  all  the  rest; 
that  thus,  in  his  Propliets  and  Sybils,  in  the  church  Delia 
Pace,  he  availed  himself  of  IMichel  Angclo's  grand  compo- 
sitions on  tlie  same  subjects  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  But 
he  proceeds  to  lay  it  down  that  Ralfaello  ought  to  have 
rested  at  that  point,  and  not  have  ventured  to  contend 
more  directly  with  Michel  in  dravv'ing  the  nude,  as  he 
seems  to  have  designed  to  do  in  painting  the  Incendio  di 
IJorgo;  "  for,"  says  Vasari,  "  his  drawing  of  the  nude  in  this 
picture,  though  good,  is  by  no  means  perfect  in  all  its 
points,"  &c. 

As  we  have  already  said,  this  controversy  has  been  set- 
tled long  ago.  The  party  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  it 
died  with  it.  Vasari,  although  a  passionate  admirer  of 
Michel  Angelo,  is  none  the  less  a  decided  partisan  of  Raf- 
faello.  Perhaps  the  greatest  jjrnise,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  impartial,  that  he  could  give  to  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  was  the  showing  that  Michel  Angelo  was  inimit- 
able in  the  learning  of  drawing,  and  that  Raffaello,  alike 
witliout  an  equal,  but  in  a  different  manner,  had  no  need 
to  dispute  with  his  rival  a  species  of  knowledge,  which 
would  have  disturbed  the  harmonious  union  of  qualities 
which  constitutes  the  merit  of  his  talent, 

Tliere  is,  in  fact,  no  question  that  the  nude,  in  the 
figures  of  the  Incendio  di  Borgo,  with  all  the  beauty  of 
foim,  of  proportion,  and  of  detail,  whicli  so  powerfully 
recommend  them,  is  still  very  fiir  from  possessing  the 
muscular  learning,  the  precision  of  outline,  the  harmony  of 
movements,  which  form  the  merit  (for  the  most  part  the 
sole  and  exclusive  merit)  of  Michel  Angelo's  figures.  It 
appears  to  us  that  no  impartial  judge  of  the  matter  will 
refuse  to  admit  this. 

But  if  Raftaello,  as  a  draughtsman,  did  not  attain  that 
profundity  of  learning,  or  that  energy  of  stroke  which 
characterise  Michel  Ajigelo,  it  was,  as  we  have  already 
Been,  because  it  was  the  gifted  nature  of  his  genius  to  com- 
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prcliond  in  drawing,  to  seek  in  it  and  to  achieve  that 
which  ^Michel  Angelo  nevci*  thought  of  requiring  from  it. 
To  exphun  what  I  mean  in  a  word:  if  Michel  AngeU)  had 
painted,  in  the  same  chiss  of  composition,  the  Incendio  di 
Borgo,  he  woukl  most  unquestionably  have  presented  in  it 
more  learned  studies  of  the  nude;  but  would  tliere  liave 
been  as  much  and  as  learned  expression,  thoughts  as  full 
of  pntlios,  situations  as  interesting? 

The  three  other  paintings  of  the  Ilall  Torre  Borgia, 
represent  in  like  manner  various  events  in  the  history  of 
the  popes  of  the  name  of  Leo;  the  Victory  over  the  Sara- 
cens, in  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  under  Leo  IV,;  the  Justifica- 
tion of  Leo  III.  before  Charlemagne;  and  the  Coronation 
of  Charlemagne  by  the  same  pontiff. 

We  here  see  carried  on  the  system  adopted  in  the  pre- 
vious works,  of  selecting  old  subjects  from  the  history  of 
the  holy  see,  and  skilfully  adapting  thera  to  contemporary 
events,  or  of  allusively  phicing  the  portraits  of  living  men 
on  the  shoulders  of  ancient  historical  characters. 

The  battle  of  Ostia,  fought  against  the  »Saracen?,  was  a 
subject  very  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
A  former  pope  Leo  had,  Avith  the  aid  of  Heaven,  obtained 
over  the  enemies  of  Christianity  a  victory  whose  remem- 
brance was  well  adapted  to  reanimate  the  zeal  of  the 
Christian  princes  against  the  Crescent.  In  the  age  of 
Eaffaello,  the  spirit  of  INIahometan  conquest  was  still  in 
full  vigour.  But  very  lately,  the  Ottoman  fleet  had  me- 
naced Italy,  and  more  especially  the  coasts  of  the  papol 
states.  It  was  in  order  to  protect  Europe  once  more  from 
her  implacable  foe,  that  the  policy  of  Leo  applied  itself  to 
combine  the  efforts  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  king  of 
France.'  The  picture  of  the  Naval  Battle  or  "S'ictory  of 
Ostia,  represents  the  pope  invoking  the  aid  of  Heaven. 
Prayer  is  the  only  weapon  employed  by  the  pontiff,  but  it 
is  successful:  his  solicitations  are  heard.  Tlie  vessels  seen 
in  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  sufficiently  apprise  the 
spectator  that  the  battle  has  taken  place  by  sea;  a  fact  still 
more  manifestly  expressed  by  the  barque  from  which  cap- 

*  Roscoe"s  Life  of  Leo  X.,  vol.  ii. 
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tives  are  landing.     Other  groups  of  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  are  led  before  the  pope,  and  fall  at  his  feet. 

The  portrait  of  Leo  X.  figures  in  the  person  of  Leo  IV. ; 
and  the  heads  of  the  cardinals  standing  behind  him,  are 
those  of  cardinal  Bibiena  and  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
afterwards  Clement  VII. 

The  picture  representing  the  Justification  of  Pope 
Leo  IIL,  or  the  pope  swearing  on  the  gospel  that  he  is 
innocent  of  all  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  against 
him,  occupies  in  the  hall  of  Torre  Borgia,  above  the  only 
window  in  it,  a  site  similar  to  that  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding halls.  The  nature  of  this  space  has  in  like  manner 
prescribed  to  the  painter  the  arrangement  of  his  composi- 
tion. The  altar  on  which  the  pope,  accompanied  by  his 
train,  performs  the  ceremony  of  the  oath,  occupies  the 
upper  portion  ot  the  arch.  The  spaces  on  each  side  the 
window  are  filled  with  the  rest  of  the  composition,  and 
comprehend  the  dignitaries  present  on  the  occasion. 
Among  them  is  manifestly  indicated  the  emperor  Charle- 
magne, Avith  the  easily  recognisable  face  of  Francis  L; 
for  all  this  is,  in  fact,  a  metaphorical  history-piece. 

As  to  the  artistic  chai'acter  of  the  painting,  we  must 
admit  that,  although  interesting  in  many  of  its  details,  it 
is  veiy  far  from  presenting  the  same  variety  of  ideas, 
attitude,  and  expression,  that  we  admire  in  the  previously 
described  apartments.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  believe, 
that  RafJiielio  influenced,  more  than  very  generally,  either 
the  conception  or  the  execution  of  this  work. 

The  Coronation  of  Charlemagne  is  far  more  abundant  in 
personages,  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  art  which  has 
arranged  so  clearly,  in  such  unconfused  combination,  the 
ensemble  and  the  infinite  details  of  the  imposing  ceremony; 
yet,  to  the  artist,  the  inferiority  of  this  work  to  those  in 
the  previous  halls  is  but  too  manifest.  "We  find  here,  as 
miust  inevitably  be  the  case  with  all  pictures  designed 
as  faithful  representations  of  a  fixed  and  prescribed  cere- 
monial, something  excessively  symmetrical  in  the  lines 
and  masses,  something  over-uniform  in  the  state  costumes 
of  the  personages.  Hence  certain  restrictions  which,  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  prevent  the  painter  from  yield- 
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ing  at  full  liberty  to  the  imaginative  impulses,  which  would 
produce  the  effects  most  agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  the  situa- 
tions most  interesting  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

The  group  of  The  Pope  crowning  Charlemagne  is  the 
finest  in  the  composition,  and,  as  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived, the  most  important  in  reference  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  a  circumstance  which  probably  sug- 
gested the  subject.  Charlemagne,  in  fact,  completed  the 
work  which  Constantine  had  begun;  the  act  of  the  latter 
we  shall  find  set  forth  in  the  apartment  which  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  state  rooms  of  the  Vatican. 

The  coronation  of  Charlemagne  by  Leo  III.,  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  variou>  political  allusions,  in  altering 
simply  the  names,  that  is  to  say  tlie  portraits,  of  the  prin- 
cipal personages.  The  period  at  which  this  room  was 
completed  was  1517;  from  1515  to  1516  took  place  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  tlieir 
interview  at  Florence,  and  tlie  celebrated  Concordat^  the 
object  of  which  was,  in  abolishing  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  which  had  so  long 
troubled  the  concord  of  the  two  powers,  and  to  fix  tlieir 
respective  limits.* 

The  flattery  which,  in  every  age,  has  instituted  resem- 
blances between  the  great  men  and  events  of  past  times, 
and  those  of  the  current  i)eriod,  had  probably  alre;idy 
given  to  Francis  I.  the  surname  of  a  second  Charlemagne, 
a  new  benefactor  of  the  church;  a  circumstance,  however, 
scarcely  needed  to  inspire  the  painter  with  the  idea  of 
figuring  forth  the  portraits  of  Francis  I.  and  of  Leo  X.  as 
the  leading  personages  in  the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne. 
The  likeness  in  each  case  is  so  striking,  as  to  h;ive  some- 
times misled  spectators,  and  even  critics,  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  action  represented.  Yasari  himself  so  entirely  mis- 
conceived the  matter,  as  to  describe  the  Coronation  to  be 
that  of  Francis  I.  by  Leo  X.  Probably,  besides  the 
equivoque  ai'ising  out  of  the  portraits,  he  was  also  led 
into  error  by  the  inscription  placed  in  the  embrasure  of 
the  window: — Leo  X.,  p.m. a.  chr.,  m.ccccc.xvii.     But 

'  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo.  X.,  toL  ii. 
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this  refers  to  the  pope,  who  ordered  the  picture,  and  not 
to  hhn  who,  though  under  the  features  of  Leo  X.,  is  the 
real  subject  of  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  silence  which  artists,  amateurs, 
and  books  of  description,  have  observed  as  to  the  three  last 
paintings  in  the  hall  of  Tori-e  Borgia,  seems  to  confirm 
the  impression  we  have  stated,  that  if  RaffacUo  presided 
over  the  selection  of  subjects,  the  employment  of  their 
allusive  features,  and  some  of  their  details,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  took  any  very  active  part  in  their  composition, 
and  still  less  in  their  execution.  It  is  even  questionabl.-' 
whether  he  employed  his  chief  disciples  upon  them. 

The  historico-allegorical  system,  applied  by  Raft'aello  to 
the  paintings  in  the  state  rooms  of  the  Vatican,  excepting 
the  hall  Delia  Segnatura,  with  which  he  commenced,  is 
equally  perceptible  in  the  choice  of  various  subjects  of 
pure  decoration,  which  completed  the  expressive  ensemble 
of  each  apartment. 

This  ensemble  in  every  case  naturally  divided  itselt 
into  three  parts:  a  very  high  figured  skirting  going  all 
round;  then  the  four  sides,  occupied  with  historical  sub- 
jects; and  above,  the  ceiling  with  its  compartments  va- 
riously decorated.  The  ornamenting  of  the  ceilings  in  the 
two  preceding  halls  has  been  already  described. 

The  skirtings  merit  special  mention.  Eaffaello  has  pur- 
sued with  reference  to  them  one  uniform  plan;  it  consists 
of  a  series  of  allegorical  figures,  painted  on  clair-obscure 
or  camaieu;  sometimes  under  the  form  of  erect  statues, 
sometimes  under  that  of  Terms  or  Telamons,  which  seem 
to  support  the  cornice  of  the  skirting.  The  bas-reliefs  in 
camaieu  which  occupy  the  intervals  between  these  appa- 
rent supporters  in  the  hall  Delia  Segnatura,  are  subjects 
corresponding  with  the  great  pictures  respectively  above 
them,  none  of  which,  as  we  have  observed,  have  any  poli- 
tical character. 

The  cornice  of  the  skirting  in  the  hall  of  Heliodorus 
seems  sustained  by  regular  caryatides,  painted  in  camaieu, 
the  heads  of  which  are  surmounted  by  capitals.  They 
have  all  some  allusion  to  the  subjects  of  the  great  pic- 
tures beneath  which  they  ligure.     Thus  the  caryatides 
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under  the  picture  in  whicli  Julius  11.  is  introduced  as 
present  at  the  punishment  of  Ileliodorus,  present  symbo- 
lical features  which  have  been  interpreted  as  referring  to  the 
government  of  the  warrior  pontiff.  Beneath  the  picture 
of  Attila  the  genius  of  the  artist  has  given  to  one  of  the 
caryatides  the  figure  of  Rome  Victorious,  to  another  the 
emblems  of  Religion. 

But  these  decorative  allusions  are  still  more  legibly 
written  on  the  paintings,  in  raised  gold,  of  the  caryatal 
statues  around  the  hall  of  Torre  Borgia  or  Charlemagne. 
These  are  portraits  of  princes  famous  as  benefactors  of  the 
church,  or  as  defenders  of  the  fiiith.     Thus  we  see: 

The  statue  of  Charlemagne,  with  the  insci'iption: 
Caeolus  Magnus  Ecclesi^  JCnsis  Clypeusque; 

That  of  Ferdinand-the- Catholic,  with  these  words: 
Christiani  Imperii  Propagator; 

That  of  the  emperor  Lothair,  with  these  words:  Pon- 
TiFiciiE  Libertatis  Assertor.  There  are  several  other 
personages,  whom  it  were  superfluous  to  enumerate,  the 
work  of  Giulio  Romano.^ 

We  must  not  omit  to  point  out  the  ceiling  of  this  hall, 
as  a  monument  of  Raffaello's  gratitude  towards  his  old 
master;  wholly  at  liberty,  as  we  have  seen,  to  efface  and 
suppress  all  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  he  respected 
the  labours  of  Pietro  Perugino. 

There  is  another  hall  in  the  Vatican,  the  basement  of 
which  was  decorated  by  Raffaello,  with  figures  painted  in 
camaieu,  and  in  the  manner  of  statues,  representing  the 
Twelve  Apostles. 

Bottari^  tells  us  that  the  rest  of  the  decoration  of  this 
place  consisted  in  ornaments  from  the  hand  of  Giovanni 
da  Udine.  Under  the  reign  of  Paul  IV.,  some  rearrange- 
ment of  the  apartments  caused  much  damage  to  these 
paintings.  Under  Gregory  XIII.,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  repair  it,  and  Taddeo  Zuchari  appears  to  have  occupied 
himself,  with  the  greatest  care,  in  the  restoration  of  the 
original  outlines  of  Raffaello.^     But  the  common  opinion 

•  Vasan,  it.  3'27  «  Bottari,  Sopra  le  helle  Arii,  p.  300. 

'  Toia,  Dcscriz.  del  palaz:o  Italic,  p.  118. 
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is  that  it  was  Carlo  Maratti,  under  Clement  XL,  -who  re- 
touched the  whole  of  this  work,  of  which  the  only  true 
memorials  remain  to  us  in  enjjravings.  These,  however, 
sutHciently  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  justness  of  idea  and 
the  propriety  of  style  employed  by  Kattaello,  to  give  to 
each  of  the  apostles  his  peculiar  character.  The  outlines 
which  Marc  Antonio  has  reproduced  of  them  are  in  this 
respect  classical  works.  They  ought  to  be  continually 
under  the  observation  of  all  artists  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  evangelical  subjects.  AVhen  certain  types  have 
been  thus  consecrated,  their  authority  must  be  respected, 
and  the  tradition  forms  part  of  the  science  of  the  moral 
costume  of  ancient  personages,  a  costume  even  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  their  dress. 

The  year  1517  saw  the  completion  of  the  last  of  the 
halls  of  the  Vatican.  We  have  observed  that  some  of  the 
subjects  which  decorate  them  gave  Raffaello  occasion  to 
portray  ancient  personages,  and  especially  ancient  pontiffs, 
under  the  features  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  But  he  also 
took  pleasure,  in  some  of  the  compositions  we  have  de- 
scribed, in  introducing,  among  the  large  number  of  figures 
which  enabled  him  to  do  so,  the  portraits  of  several  cele- 
brated contemporaries  whose  names  Ave  shall  presently 
state,  and  these  attempts  already  gave  promise  in  him  of 
the  prodigious  talent  which  he  afterwai'ds  developed  in  the 
art  of  portrait  painting,  and  which  places  him  at  the  head 
of  the  first  painters  of  that  class. 

Probably  in  the  time  of  Raffaello,  no  one  would  have 
comprehended  the  idea  that  in  painting  a  special  class 
might  be  created  of  the  particular  talent  which  consists  in 
producing  the  likeness  of  persons.  The  proposition  would 
then  have  been  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand, from  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  everything  was  in  a  manner 
portrait  painting.  We  can  scarcely  give  any  other  name 
to  the  routine  of  imitation,  in  which  are  conceived  and 
executed  all  the  subjects  current  as  the  decoration  of 
monasteries,  churches,  and  public  buildings.  The  painter 
had  not  yet  learned  to  transport  himself,  in  imagination, 
to  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  scene  he  was  to  repre- 
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Bent  liad  passed.  He  took  his  contemporaries  as  his  models; 
he  followed  the  customs,  costumes,  and  head-dresses  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.  How  could  he  but  be  led  into  copying 
likewise  their  features  and  expression?  Accordingly,  the 
pictures  of  the  schools  which  preceded  Raffaello  appear  to 
us  mere  collections  of  portraits.  Not  that  all  these  figures 
were  portraits,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  all  were 
designed  and  coloured  in  the  spirit  of  this  kind  of  imita- 
tion. Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  his  celebrated  painting  of  the 
Last  Supper,  the  aspect  and  general  idea  of  which  doubt- 
less appertain  to  the  character  of  the  ideal  which  the  sub- 
ject I'equired,  could  not  help  introducing  certain  faces, 
evidently  copied  (tradition  confirms  it)  from  some  of  the 
monks  of  the  convent  in  which  the  picture  was  painted. 

The  school  of  Perugino  must  have  formed  RaiFaello  in 
this  way,  and  accustomed  him  to  this  practice.  We  find 
it  disjilayed,  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  his  early  productions; 
his  taste  only  caused  him  to  renounce  it  gradually.  If 
the  reader,  to  convince  himself  of  this,  will  look  at  the  first 
of  his  works  at  Rome,  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  he 
will  find,  despite  the  great  distance  which  separates  it  from 
those  of  his  master,  that  it  retains  traces  or  traditions  of 
that  manner  which  we  shall  call  the  portrait  style.  The 
subject,  it  is  true,  in  some  measure  necessitated  this;  the 
religious  dresses  of  all  the  persons  who  occupy  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture  being  of  a  nature  to  accommodate 
themselves,  without  improbability,  to  a  tendency  for  this 
practice. 

It  is  from  this,  too,  that  Raffaello  seems  to  take  date  as 
a  portrait  painter;  it  is  here  that,  without  departing  from 
the  proprieties  of  his  subject,  he  has  portrayed  most  of 
the  doctors  and  theologians  of  the  council,  under  features 
which  belonged,  some  to  persons  well  known  and  easily 
recognisable  at  the  time,  but  as  to  whose  identity  we  have 
very  doubtful  infor.mation;  the  others,  hov\ever,  portraits 
of  contemporaries,  the  close  resemblance  of  which  is 
certified  to  us,  either  by  established  tradition  or  by  the 
copies  of  them  he  has  made  elsewhere.  Accoi'dingly, 
under  various  costumes,  we  recognise  and  at  once  name 
the  portraits  of  Dante,  Savonarola,  and  the  duke  of  Urbino. 
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Nor  can  wo  mistake,  despite  the  ecclesiastical  mitre  and 
cope  wliich  disguise  them,  the  heads  of  Pietro  Periigino, 
and  of  Rallaello  himself. 

The  painting  of  the  School  of  Athens,  the  execution  of 
which  immediately  followed  that  of  the  Dispute  of  the 
Sacrament,  presents  a  very  sensible  progress  in  the  ideal 
style.  Eaifaello  here  manifested  himself  quite  equal  to 
his  subject,  both  by  his  fidelity  to  the  antique  in  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  philosophers,  whose  portraits  archaiology 
had  already  recovered,  and  by  the  happy  effort  of  his 
genius  in  the  discrimination  of  the  characters  which  dis- 
tinguish the  different  chiefs  of  schools.  The  only  modern 
portraits  we  can  cite  in  this  great  composition  are  those  of 
Francesco  Maria  da  Rovere,  duke  of  llrbino,  worthy 
by  its  beauty  to  figure  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
antique  statues,  and  that  of  Bramante,  whose  features  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  under  the  guise  of  Archimedes, 
bent  down  and  drawing  geometrical  figures  upon  the 
ground.  As  to  the  portraits  of  Perugino,  and  especially 
that  of  Raffaello,  which  occupy  the  smallest  possible  spaco 
in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  picture,  we  shall  here  merely 
mention  them,  because  we  shall  have  occasion  to  gpeak  of 
them  hereafter.  These  portraits,  besides,  are  here  merely 
equivalent  to  an  inscription  Avhich  should  say:  Painted  by 
Raffaello,  the  pupil  of  Perugino. 

The  subject  of  Parnassus  not  only  permitted  Raffaello, 
but  commanded  him,  in  the  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern 
poets,  to  introduce  a  large  number  of  portraits  of  celebrated 
men.  no  longer  upon  strange  shoulders,  but  in  their  own 
actual  persons;  Petrarch,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  &c. 

In  the  other  paintings  in  the  halls,  we  see,  by  the  same 
metastasis:  in  the  picture  of  Ileliodorus  for  example,  the 
portraits  of  Julius  II.,  of  the  seci'etary,  Vieivo  de  Foliaris, 
of  Marc  Antonio,  and  Giulio  Romano;  in  the  picture  of 
Attila,  those  of  Leo  X.,  and  of  the  cardinals  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  and  Bibiena,  &c.  We  have  mentioned  the 
portraits  of  those  who  form  the  retinue  of  the  pope  in  the 
Miracle  of  Bolsena,  and  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Coronation 
of  Charlemagne. 

We  have  hei'e  more  than  sufiicient  to  show  how  skilled 
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vas  Raffaello  in  the  pi-actice  of  portrait  painting;  with 
wliat  ability,  and  with  what  propriety  he  introduced 
them,  without  incongruity,  into  compositions  of  a  liigher 
class,  and  with  what  facility  he  could  pass  from  subjects 
in  the  most  ideal  style  to  objects  of  purely  natural  imita- 
tion. 

To  this  habit  of  exercising  himself  either  alternately  or 
in  the  same  work,  upon  the  two  species  of  the  true,  which 
enter  into  the  theory  of  imitation,  he  perhaps  owed  an 
advantage  as  rai'e  Jis  it  is  pi'ecious;  I  mean  that,  in  sub- 
jects of  the  ideal  kind,  he  could  preserve  a  measure  which 
nature  would  not  disown,  and  that,  with  subjects  of  the 
simple  kind,  such  as  portraits,  he  could  blend  a  certain 
grandeur  of  form,  and  a  vigour  of  resemblance,  which  can 
never  be  attained  by  him  whose  pencil  has  not  soared 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  class- 
Whatever  the  merit  and  imitative  worth  of  Raffaello's 
numerous  and  various  porti'aits  in  the  halls  of  the  Va- 
tican, it  was  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  fresco  painting 
that  he  could  give  to  his  works  the  exquisite  finish  of  oil 
painting.  Accordingly,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be 
praised  in  the  portraits  enumerated,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  cannot  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  talent  of 
Raffivello,  as  regards  the  power  of  tone  and  perfection  of 
resemblance,  to  those  who  have  not  seen  his  portraits  in 
oil,  of  popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 

That  of  Julius  11.^  preceded  the  other  by  four  or  five 
years.  The  colouring  is  less  vigorous.  Its  effect  inclines 
to  the  second  manner  of  Raffaello,  which  some  prefer  to 
the  third,  as  having  greater  clearness  of  tint,  more  finish 
of  work,  more  simplicity  of  execution.  Let  us  add,  w'ith 
regard  to  this  portrait,  that  the  pontiff's  face  has  an 
energetic  truth  of  expression  which  Haffaello  never  sur- 
passed. 

It  was  no  commonplace  merit  of  mere  likeness.  It  does 
not  suffice,  in  lauding  such  a  work,  to  point  out  either 
the  precision  of  outline,  or  the  correctness  of  the  general 
form  of  the  head  or  of  the  details  of  the  face.     These 

'  Now  in  the  National  CrftlJery. 
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praises  belong  to  many  portraits  which  give  only  the 
exterior  of  the  person.  But  what  imports  this  exterior, 
unless  it  be  the  faithful  mirror  of  the  inward  man,  of  his 
manners,  habits,  passions,  character?  To  him  who  knows 
the  moral  history  of  Julius  II.,  that  history  is  writlen 
upon  his  portrait  by  Raffaello.  After  so  many  years,  one 
may  still  say  with  Vasari:'  "  He  makes  us  tremble  as 
though  he  were  alive." 

The  portrait  of  Leo  X.  between  the  two  cardinals,  is  a 
still  more  remarkable  work.  The  pope,  represented  three- 
quarter  size,  is  seated  before  a  table  covered  with  a  cloth. 
He  seems  either  pi'esiding  at  a  council,  or  listening  to  the 
report  of  some  business.  The  cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici 
and  de  Rossi  are  at  his  side,  as  his  principal  ministers. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  convey  to  the  mind  by  words  the 
perfection  and  beauty  of  the  productions  of  the  pencil, 
that  naturally,  and  at  all  times,  hyperbole  has  been  called 
to  the  aid  of  description,  to  amplify  the  idea  that  the  ima- 
gination must  conceive,  in  order  not  to  remain  below 
the  reality.  Ere  long,  these  hyperbolical  phrases  give 
birth  to  certain  tales,  more  or  less  fabulous,  which, 
apocryphal  as  they  are,  none  the  less  contain  the  expres- 
sion of  some  truth.  In  this  way  should  we  receive 
what  is  related  of  the  portrait  of  Charles  V.  by  Tiziano,^ 
and  of  that  of  Leo  X.  by  Raffaello.  It  is  pretended  that 
the  illusion  of  the  likeness  in  the  first  was  such,  that 
the  picture  having  been  placed  near  a  table,  the  sou  of 
the  emperor  approached  it  in  order,  as  he  supposed,  to 
talk  with  his  father  on  business.  The  work  of  Raffaello, 
it  is  said,  was  honoured  by  a  similar  mistake.  It  is  re- 
lated that  cardinal  Pescia,  datary  of  Leo  X.,  knelt  before 
it,  and  presented  to  it  bulls  for  signature,  deeming  it  the 
pope  himself. 

These  tales,  we  repeat,  have  in  them  some  degree  of 
truth.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  portrait  of  Leo  X., 
though  the  three  centuries  passing  over  the  painting  have 
necessarily  diminished  that  brilliancy  of  colour  which  so 
much  contributed  to  the  illusion,  without  experiencing 

>  Vasari,  iii.,  181.  •  Lettere  pittoriche,  Ti.  1.31, 
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that  power  of  tlie  art,  wliloh  impels  the  mind  of  the  ?pcc- 
tator  to  yield  to  the  illusion  which  the  artist  is  entitled  to 
aim  at.  There  is,  indeed,  a  legitimate  illusion  in  all  imita- 
tion. It  is  that  which  we  undergo  from  an  ensemble  so 
jlnished,  that  the  perfection  it  has  obtained  solely  by 
means  of  art  prevents  us  from  noticing  what  it  necessarily 
admits  of  the  fictitious  and  incomplete,  if  it  be  ccmi)ared 
with  the  reality.  But  it  is  only  given  to  the  talent  and 
genius  of  the  artist  to  excite  the  kind  of  illusion  of  which 
we  speak,  by  the  aid  of  an  admiration  which,  diverting 
every  other  feeling,  concentrates  our  soul  and  our  senses 
in  the  fascination  of  the  art. 

Kow  this  sort  of  power  is  experienced  in  looking  upon 
the  portrait  of  Leo  X.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  it  when 
we  examine  the  depth  of  truth  and  character  in  the  head 
of  the  pope,  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  attitude,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  ensemble,  the  vigour  of  the  colouring,  the 
relief  in  which  the  painting  stands  out,  the  broad  and 
accurate  execution  of  all  the  accessories.  Vasari  has 
chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  praise  of  the  details  of  this  picture. 
Besides  the  two  portraits  of  the  cardinals,  the  principal 
accessories,  he  luxuriates  in  the  illusion  of  all  the  details,  in 
the  way  in  which  are  treated  the  gold,  the  silk,  the  orna- 
mented borders  of  the  pope's  robes,  and  the  splendour  of 
the  stuffs.  We  seem,  he  says,  to  hear  the  rustling  of 
their  folds.  He  omits  neither  the  book  bound  in  vellum, 
nor  the  silver  bell,  nor  the  glittering  golden  ball  on  the 
arm  chair  in  which  the  pope  is  seated.  These,  he  adds, 
are  minutiaj,  and  it  is  nc  t  in  them  that  either  the  talent 
of  tl;e  painter  or  the  merit  of  his  work  consists.  Cer- 
tainly not;  and  Vasari  knew  this,  perhaps,  better  than  most 
men;  but  compelled  as  a  writer  to  give  to  the  reader  an  idea 
of  those  beauties,  whose  image  words,  especially  written 
words,  cannot  convey  to  the  mind,  he  lays  the  greater 
stress  upon  the  description  of  objects  whose  idea  addresses 
itself  to  the  outward  senses.  It  is  a  way  of  expressing 
what  the  chief  feature  of  the  picture  must  be  when  the 
least  accessories  are  treated  in  such  perfection. 

The  original  of  this  celebrated  portrait,  which  is  in  the 
third  manner  of  Eaffaello    is  at  Florence.     There  was 
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more  than  one  copy  made  of  it  at  the  time.  The  best 
known  is  that  which,  painted  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  for 
the  duke  of  Mantua,  afterwards  passed  to  Parma,  and 
from  that  city  to  Naples,  where  it  now  is.  The  celebrity 
of  this  copy  arises,  first,  from  its  astonishing  fidelity,  and 
next,  fi'om  the  circumstances  of  its  execution.  Clement  VII. 
had  presented  the  original  to  the  duke  of  Mantua.'  Ot- 
tavio  de'  Medici  having  received  oi'ders  from  the  pope  to 
forward  the  picture  to  the  duke,  and  desiring  to  keep  it 
at  Florence,  devised  numerous  pretexts  for  deferring 
the  transmission.  These  delays  gave  him  time  to  have  a 
copy  of  it  executed  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  this  copy- 
was  sent  to  Mantua,  where  Giulio  Komano,  settled  in  that 
town,  took  it  to  be  the  original  at  which  he  himself  had 
worked  under  RafFaello.  His  mistake  was  not  corrected 
until  Vasari,  passing  through  Mantua,  and  aware  of  the 
deception,  undeceived  him  by  taking  the  picture  out  of 
its  frame,  and  showing  him  on  the  border,  concealed  by 
the  woodwork,  the  name  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

This  will  explain  how  a  vast  number  of  copies  of  Raf- 
faello's  oil  pictures  by  his  disciples,  now  diffused  through 
all  countries,  all  equally  pretend  to  the  merit  and  renown 
of  being  the  original.  The  circumstance  was  doubtless 
less  frequent  with  regard  to  portraits;  yet  we  would  not 
venture  to  affirm  that  that  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Me- 
dici, which  should  be  at  Florence,  is  not  a  repetition  of  the 
portrait  of  the  cardinal  in  the  picture  of  Leo  X. 

A  catalogue  raisonue  of  the  portraits  in  oil,  which  are 
generally  acknowledged  as  the  works  of  RafFaello,  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  and  it  would  still  be  difficult  to 
indicate  with  precision  either  the  degree  of  certainty  as 
to  their  originality,  or,  as  regards  most  of  them,  the  places 
where  they  now  are. 

Comolli^  states  the  number  of  his  portraits  in  oil  to  be 
twenty-seven,  among  which  he  mentions  those  of  the  most 
celebrated  persons  of  the  time, — namely,  Lorenzo  and 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  Bembo    Giovanni    della  Casa,  Caron- 

'  Vasari,  Vit.  d'Andiea  del  Saitc,  iii.,  378.  -  Comolli,  Vita 
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delet,  Baldassare  Castiglione,  Inghirami,  Baldo,  Bartolo, 
Bindo  Alloviti,  and  Joanna  of  Arragon. 

The  portrait  of  the  vicegerent  of  Sicily  should  inte- 
rest us  for  many  reasons.  Joanna  of  Arragon  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time.  It  was  Ippolito 
de'  Medici  '  who  commissioned  Raffaello  to  paint  her  por- 
trait, in  order  to  present  it  to  Francis  I.  Whatever  the 
ambiguity  of  Vasari,^  who  seems  mistaken  as  to  the  name 
of  the  princess,  it  is  certainly  Joanna  of  Arragon  whom, 
we  should  recognise  in  the  portrait  at  the  Louvre,  and 
which,  with  the  most  perfect  preservation,  combines  the 
twofold  merit  of  being  in  the  third  manner  of  Raffaello, 
and  the  work  of  his  ov/n  hand.  As  to  the  latter  point,  we 
may  first  rely  upon  the  authority  of  customary  etiquette, 
which  undoubtedly  imposed  upon  the  artist,  when  he  had 
to  do  with  portraits  of  great  personages,  the  obligation  of 
painting  them  himself.  We  have  next  the  testimony  of 
Vasari,  who,  however,  w^hile  assuring  us  that  Eaffaello 
painted  the  head  of  this  portrait,^  tells  us  that  the  rest 
was  done  by  Giulio  Romano.  Nothing,  however,  in  the 
execution  of  the  Avhole  work,  manifests  the  slightest  dif- 
ference of  pencil.  Without  losing  its  character  as  a  por- 
trait, the  head  doubtless  owes  to  the  beauty  of  the  ori- 
ginal the  being  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  composition  of  the 
highest  class.  If  the  painting  was  indebted  for  this  to  the 
model,  we  should  merely  have  to  do  honour  to  the  painter 
for  the  extreme  purity  of  touch,  the  truth  of  tone  and 
colour,  the  exquisite  finish,  and  wonderful  grace  of  his 
pencil.  What  might  we  not  add  in  praise  of  the  beau- 
tiful composition  of  the  whole,  the  magnificence  of  the 
drapery,  the  breadth  and  richness  of  the  arrangement,  the 
general  harmony,  the  ingenious  selection  of  details,  and 
especially  of  the  architectural  back-ground.  This  work  is 
one  of  those  which  most  clearly  prove,  not  only  the  ten- 
dency but  the  capacity  of  Raflftaello  to  combine  all  the 
qualities  of  painting. 

The  portrait  of  the  poet  Tebaldeo  was  known  only  from 

I  Coraolli,  ib.,  p.  54.  *  Yasari,  Vit.  di  Sebast.  Venez,  iv.  37l, 

3  Vasaii,  Vit.  di  Giul.  Eom.  iv.  328. 
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a  few  words  of  praise  from  cardinal  Bembo.  The  eulogy 
of  such  a  judge,  the  comparison  he  draws  between  this 
portrait  and  that  of  Castiglione,  which  we  know,  seems  to 
us,  Ijistorically  at  least,  to  supply  the  place  of  ocular 
proof. 

"  Indeed,"  wrote  Bembo  to  the  cardinal  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Portico,^  '•  Kafiaello  has  just  painted  our  friend  Te- 
baldeo  with  so  much  truth  that  himself  does  not  more 
resemble  himself  than  this  painting  resembles  him.  For 
myself,  I  have  never  seen  a  more  striking  resemblance.'' 
He  goes  on  to  say,  that  neither  the  portrait  of  Baldassare 
Castiglione  nor  that  of  the  duke  of  IJrbino,  approaches,  in 
point  of  likeness,  to  that  of  Tebaldeo;  "  these,"  he  adds, 
"  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  of  the  pupils  of 
EaffiieUo."2 

It  is  solely,  the  reader  will  observe,  in  reference  to  like- 
ness, that  Bembo,  comparing  the  portrait  of  Tebaldeo  with 
those  of  Castiglione  and  the  duke  of  Urbino,  asserts  that 
the  latter  would  appear  not  to  be  the  work  of  the  master's 
own  hand.  But  can  Ave  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  Raf- 
faello  would  have  confided  to  one  of  his  pupils  the  task  of 
giving  the  featui'es  of  Castiglione,  his  most  intimate 
friend,  his  most  zealous  patron?  Impossible  as  it  is  for 
lis,  in  the  present  day,  to  estimate  tlie  degree  of  resem- 
blance, the  sole  object  of  Bembo's  praise,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  saying,  that,  although  inferior  in  size  to 
that  of  Joanna  of  Arragon,  near  which  it  hangs  in  the 
Louvre,    the   portrait   of  Castiglione  presents  a  broader 

»  Lett,  pittor.  v.,  p.  134. 
2  lu  the  Appendix  to  tbe  Italian  translation  of  the  present  work,  there  is 
some  valuable  information  as  to  the  hitherto  imkuowu  portrait  of  Tebaldeo 
— information  due  to  count  Luigi  Bossi.  He  tells  us,  that  in  the  rich 
collectiou  of  the  celebrated  professor  Scai-pa  at  Pa\ia,  he  discovered  a 
magnificent  portrait  painted  by  Eaffaello,  which  can  only  be  that  of 
Tebaldeo,  who  repaired  to  Rome  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
centun .  He  accompanies  his  notice  with  an  engraving  of  the  portrait, 
and  points  out  that,  if  there  be  some  ditferences  between  it  and  the 
alleged  portrait  of  Tebaldeo,  in  the  Parnassus,  they  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  the  painting  of  Parnassus  having  been  executed  long  after 
the  time  that  Tebaldeo  was  at  Rome.  Besides,  the  portraits  in  the 
Loggie  may  have  been  done  from  recollection,  many  of  the  originals 
•^^rtainlv  not  being  there  to  sit  for  them. 
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manner  of  painting,  and  a  freer  handling.  We  may  ob- 
serve in  it  what  is  shown  in  the  works  of  this  period,  which 
must  have  been  that  of  1516,  that  the  farther  Raflfiiello  ad- 
vanced in  his  career,  the  more  he  laboured  to  veil  the  strokes 
of  his  contours,  to  disguise  the  external  lines  of  liis  forms 
under  a  freer  workmanship  and  more  graduated  tints,  with- 
out, however,  losing  any  purity  of  drawing.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  repeat  of  the  head  of  Castiglione  in  his 
portrait,  what  the  countess  his  wife  said  in  the  Latin 
verses  she  addressed  to  the  absent  original? 

*'  Hinc  ego 

Alloquor  et  tanquaro  reddere  verba  queat." 

Yes!  after  more  than  three  hundred  years,  tliis  head 
seems  to  us  still  living,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
sentiment  which  such  an  image  must  have  produced,  and 
which  poetry  expressed  in  verses  inspired  by  the  truth  of 
the  painting. 

Of  all  the  portraits  painted  by  RaffacUo,  tliat  in  which 
he  attained  the  highest  point  as  a  colourist  is,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  all  connoisseurs,  that  of  Bindo  Altovlti:  equal 
in  the  colouring,  says  Bottari,  to  the  finest  and  most  life- 
like of  Tiziano.' 

This  beautiful  work,  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  terras 
in  which  Vasari  speaks  of  it,  has  itself  become  the  object 
of  a  mistake,  since  Bottari,  in  the  last  century,  sent  forth,  as 
to  the  person  represented  by  this  portrait,  an  opinion  which 
soon  spread  without  examination,  and  led  the  celebrated 
]\Iorghen  into  an  error  in  the  engraving  he  published  of 
it.  This  error  was  the  considering  and  announcing  the 
head  of  Bindo  Altoviti  to  be  that  of  Raffaello  himself. 
We  will  devote  a  fev/  lines  to  establish  the  truth  on  this 
point,  drawing  our  remarks  chiefly  from  the  dissertation  of 
M,  ^Mclchior  Missirini,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  pieces 
respecting  Raffaello.- 

This  is  the  sentence  of  Vasari  which  gave  rise  to  the 
ambiguity: — "A  Bindo  Altoviti  fece  il  rittratto  suo,  quando 

'  Vasari,  Vila  d'l  Raffaello,  first  note  by  Bottari. 

^  Descrizioni  dclle  Iniayini  dipinti,  dc.     Eoma,  182L 
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era  giovane,  che  c  temito  sttipendissimo."^  Literally:  For 
Biiulo  Altoviti  he  did  his  portrait,  when  he  was  young, 
which  is  deemed  a  most  stupendous  v/ork. 

It  is  clear  that  a  certain  ambiguity  may  result,  in 
Italian,  from  this  use  of  the  possessive  pronoun  suo. 
But  M.  ]\Iissirini  has  proved,  in  more  than  one  way,  that 
the  phrase  of  Vasari  is  correct,  and  not  at  all  ambiguous 
in  reality.  We  will  add  but  one  reason  to  his  arguments; 
it  is,  that  if  Vasari  had  intended  to  relate  the  somewhat 
singular  circumstance,  that  Raffaello  executed  his  portrait 
as  a  present  for  this  nobleman,  he  would,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  confusion  in  the  turning  of  his  phrase,  have  added 
after  suo  the  word  proprio  (his  own.) 

We  have  just  observed  that  the  circumstance,  as  Bot- 
tari  has  understood  it,  would  have  been  somewhat  singular. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  are  not  man}^  instances  of  artists 
painting  their  own  portraits  in  order  to  give  them  to  great 
personages.  Now,  Altoviti  was  of  a  very  illustrious 
family,  having  a  great  palace  at  Rome,  and  another  at 
Florence.  We  next  ask  how  it  happened  that  this  por- 
trait should  never  have  been  known  to  the  members  of 
this  family  imder  its  true  name;  how  it  should  have  been 
preserved  by  them  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
always  regai-ded  as  the  portrait  of  one  of  their  ancestors, 
until  the  moment  Avhen  Bottai'i  took  it  into  his  head  to 
tell  them  that  it  was  the  portrait  of  Raffaello? 

It  is  incontestable,  according  to  Vasari,  to  all  later 
writers,  and  to  uninterrupted  tradition,  that  Ratraello 
painted  himself,  with  Perugino,  Bramante,  and  several 
of  liis  pupils,  in  the  frescos  of  the  Vatican.  That  of  all 
his  own  portraits  in  which  he  is  most  readily  recognised, 
is  at  the  angle  on  the  right,  of  the  School  of  Athens.  Now 
Signor  Missirini  having  taken  the  utmost  pains  in  com- 
paring this,  detail  by  detail,  with  that  of  Altoviti,  the 
result  was  that  there  was  no  resemblance  between  the  two 
heads,  either  in  the  features  of  the  face,  or  in  tlie  com- 
plexion.    Bindo  Altoviti  is  fair,  high  coloured,  and  of  a 

•  Vasari,  Vita  di  Raffaello,  iij.  195. 
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vermilion  tint;  RafTaello  lias  brown  hair,  and  his  com- 
plexion borders  upon  the  olive.' 

Anotlier  consideration  derives  from  the  very  passage  in 
Vasari.  If  Kaffaello,  the  matter  lor  the  moment  being 
understood  as  desired  by  Bottari,  had  painted  here  his 
own  portrait,  "  when  he  was  young,"  quando  era  giovane, 
this  can  only  be  interpreted  in  two  ways  (with  regard 
more  especially  to  a  man  who  died  young,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven):  first,  that  he  painted  himself  several  years 
younger  than  he  was — and  yet  this  face  di  giovane  has 
moustaches — or  that  this  was  really  a  production  of  his 
youth.  But  the  youth  of  life  necessarily  involves  the 
youth  of  talent.  This,  then,  under  the  supposition,  would 
have  been  a  work  of  that  first  manner,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  recommended  itself  only  by  the  purity,  and,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  the  innocence  of  its  outline  and  of  tone. 
How  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the  chef-d'cBuvre  of 
RaiFaello,  as  regards  colouring,  and  in  which  Bottari  liim- 
self  proclaims  him  equal  to  Titian,  should  have  been  pro- 
duced at  a  time  when  he  was  yet  so  far  from  aspiring  to, 
or  even  suspecting,  the  merit  and  title  of  colourist?  The 
work  is  perhaps,  in  this  respect,  that  which  differs  most 
from  those  of  his  youth. 

It  had  been  taken  from  Rome  to  Florence,  where  it  Avas 
hung  prominently  in  the  Altoviti  palace  in  the  Borgo 
degli  Albizzi,  when  Bottari,  having  circulated  the  opinion 
we  have  opposed,  with  regard  to  it,  the  house  of  Altoviti, 
ceasing  to  see  in  it  a  family  portrait,  attached  less  value 
to  its  preservation,  and  parted  with  it.  About  the  year 
1811,  it  was  acquired  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  for  the  sum 
of  7000  crowns  (1600/.) 

The  further  we  advance  in  the  history  oi  the  works  of 
Raffaello,  the  more  clearly  do  we  see  the  cause  of,  and  the 
better  can  we  account  for  their  multiplicity;  in  pi'opor- 
tion  as  his  reputation  increased,  his  school  augmented  in 
the  number  of  able  disciples.  Disposing  of  so  many  in- 
struments, docile   to   his   inspirations,    his    genius   only 

>  Such  is  he  also  in  the  portrait  ptunted  by  himself  in  the  gall&ry  of 
Florence. . 
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became  the  more  productive.  Many  of  his  fellow-labourers 
had  caught  the  secret,  as  well  of  his  manner  of  thinking 
and  composing,  as  of  that  of  his  operation.  They  distri- 
buted among  themselves  the  execution  of  the  various 
kinds  of  objects  which  entered  into  his  compositions,  and 
a  sort  of  division  of  labour  was  established  in  this  wny. 
We  know  that  the  regular  course  of  procedure  in  original 
works  Avas  this:'  Ratfaello  composed  and  designed,  Giulio 
Romano  then  took  up  the  work  of  the  picture,  and  Raf- 
faello  gave  it  the  linishing  touches,  as  he  did  also  in 
copies.  The  original  Avork  completed,  copies  were  made 
by  pupils,  generally  of  the  second  class,  the  finishing 
touches  being  either  by  Giulio  Romano,  or  by  Raffaello 
himself. 

We  may  understand  from  this  the  difficulty  which,  in 
the  present  day,  the  critic  must  necessarily  labour  under 
in  discerning,  in  many  Avorks,  those  where  Raffaello  alone 
worked,  and  those  in  which  he  merely  reserved  a  share  of 
the  work  for  his  own  hand.  Tlie  best  criterion  in  such 
cases,  were  doubtless  the  certainty  resulting  from  the 
points  of  comparison  with  those  of  his  oil  paintings,  which 
are  known  as  necessarily,  at  least  in  their  principal  part, 
the  work  of  his  own  pencil. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  his  portraits,  painted  in  oil, 
are  precisely  and  pre-eminently  the  works  which  the  criti- 
cism of  which  Ave  speak  may,  Avith  the  greatest  security, 
employ  in  this  verification;  and  among  them,  more  par- 
ticularly, those  which  he  executed  for  a  certain  number  of 
persons. 

A  letter  from  him  to  Francesco  Francia,  in  which  he 
thanks  him  for  sending  his  portrait,  contains  also  excuses 
for  the  delay  in  sending  him,  in  return,  his  own,  painted, 
as  had  been  agreed,  by  his  own  hand;  "which,  from  con- 
tinuous and  most  important  occupations,"  he  says,  "  I 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  finish.  I  might,"  he  adds, 
"  have  sent  you  one  done  by  a  pupil,  and  retouched  by 
myself;  but  this  Avould  have  been  most  wrong."^ 

There  were  then  Avorks  of  Avhicli  Raffaello  reserved  to 

I  Lanzi,  Stor.  pitt.  ii.,  p.  84.  *  See  ante,  253. 
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liimself  the  entire  execution.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that 
j)ortrait3  were  necessarily  in  this  category.  No  kind  of 
imitative  work  less  admits  in  its  ensemble,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  heads  of  what  is  called  the  division  of  labour. 
If  this  be  true  of  portraits  in  general,  with  greater  reason 
may  we  deem  it  maniiest  and  incontestable  of  portraits 
of  personages  of  high  rank.  Thus  we  may  be  tolerably 
sure  of  finding  the  own  manner  of  Raffaello  unmixed  with 
any  other  pencil,  in  the  heads  of  the  portraits  we  have 
mentioned;  as  well  as  in  those  of  some  other  celebrated 
men,  whom  he  painted  in  oil. 

The  portrait  of  Leo  X.  between  the  two  cardinals  (ex- 
cepting the  accessories  at  which  Giulio  Romano  worked), 
and  that  of  Altoviti,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same 
epoch,  according  to  the  order  followed  by  Vasari,  are 
then  productions  of  the  sole  hand  of  Raifaello,  and  in  his 
la?t  manner.  If  chance  had  not  dispersed  the  works  of 
his  pencil  throughout  every  country  in  Europe,  the  two 
we  have  just  mentioned  would,  above  all,  be  of  gi'eat 
assistance  in  enlightening  criticism  as  to  the  manner  of 
arranging,  in  the  degree  of  their  originality,  many  of  the 
pictures  in  oil  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

The  peculiar  knowledge  that  circumstances  have  en- 
abled us  to  form  of  certain  works  which  present  the  mate- 
rials for  the  requisite  comparison,  induces  us  to  regard  as 
by  the  own  pencil  of  Raffaello,  in  the  very  height  of  his 
powder,  the  Bearing  the  Cross,  called  Dello  Spasima  di 
Sicilia,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  executed 
for  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  dello  Spasimo  at  Pa- 
lermo. 

This  chef-d'oeuvre  of  painting  has  undergone  the  most 
extraordinary  vicissitudes.  The  vessel  that  was  carrying 
it  to  Palermo,  after  beating  about  in  a  violent  tempest 
on  the  coast  of  It:dy,  was  wrecked,  and  the  crew  and 
cargo  alike  perished.  A  sort  of  miracle  alone  saved  the 
picture;  the  case  inclosing  it,  driven  by  the  waves  to  the 
coast  of  Genoa,  was  fished  up  and  carried  ashore.^  On 
opening  it,  the   picture  was  found  uninjured,  untouched, 

*  Vasari,  ib.  iii.  199.     Boldinolli,  ii.  175. 
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the  water  not  liaving  penetrated  to  it.  Intelligence  of  tlio 
fact  reaching  Palermo,  an  immediate  demand  \vas  insti- 
tuted fur  the  shipwrecked  painting;  but  it  needed  all  the 
influence  of  Leo  X.  to  obtain  its  restoration  to  the  convent, 
the  brotherhood  of  which,  after  all,  had  to  pay  a  large 
additional  sum  by  way  of  salvage.  Subsequent!}',  Philip 
IV.  having  caused  the  picture  to  be  seci'etly  carried  off, 
sent  it  to  Spain,  and  indemnified  the  monastery  della  Spa- 
simo  for  the  loss  of  its  treasure  by  an  annuity  of  1000 
crowns.'  Afterwards  taken  to  Paris,  by  the  eflect  of  the 
war  of  1810,  it  was  transferred  to  canvas  in  IS  16,  and 
finally  returned  to  Spain. 

Mengs,  more  than  any  other  person  of  his  time,  contri- 
buted to  direct  the  attention  of  artists  to  this  chef-d'oeuvre, 
which  from  the  remoteness  of  its  locality  had  become  almost 
as  it  were  forgotten,  and  to  restore  to  it  the  past  celebrity 
of  which  the  defective  judgment  of  Malvasia  seemed  to  him 
to  have  deprived  it.  In  his  description  of  the  principal 
pictures  of  the  king  of  Spain,  he  has  passed  in  review  the 
various  merits  of  this  painting,  and  the  learned  analysis  he 
gives  of  it  presents  to  us  the  complete  idea  of  that  combi- 
nation of  beauty,  which  consummate  skill,  aided  by  intense 
feeling,  can  alone  produce.^ 

The  moment  selected  by  the  artist,  in  this  patnctic  com- 
position, is  that  whei'ein,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his 
cross  in  the  ascent  to  Calvary,  the  Saviour  has  fallen  on 
his  knees;  his  divine  resignation,  however,  does  not 
abandon  him,  though  his  physical  strength  is  almost 
exhausted.  With  his  right  hand  he  grasps  the  cross,  a 
movement  which  seems  to  say,  "  I  will  suffer  even  until 
death."  His  head  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  are  turned 
towards  the  holy  women,  dissolved  in  tears;  he  is  ad- 
dressing tliem,  and  in  announcing  the  downfal  of  Jerusa- 
lem, calls  upon  them  not  to  weep  for  him,  but  for  their 
childi'en.  In  no  one  of  his  compositions  did  Raflaello 
carry  to  such  a  height  of  illusive  force  the  expression  of 
every  shade  of  grief. 

The  text  of  the  picture  is,  JVeep  not/or  me,  but  weep  for 

'  Museo  Fiorentino,  i  5-1.  '  Mengs,  Opere,  ii.'i4. 
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yourselves,  and  for  your  children.  This  is  why  we  witness 
tears  upon  the  faces  of  the  two  holy  women,  and  upon  those 
of  St.  John,  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
When  grief  finds  vent  in  tears,  it  no  longer  produces  that 
mute  and  concentrated  expression  which  does  not  alter  the 
regularity  of  feature  or  the  tranquil  cliaracter  of  beauty. 
Ratlaello,  in  the  representation  of  religious  grief,  has 
always  respected  the  limits  of  ajitness,  prescribed  alike  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  interest  of  art.  He  has 
here  carefully  graduated,  according  to  the  age  and  charac- 
ter of  the  persons,  the  impression  of  grief  in  their  coun- 
tenances, that  is  to  say,  the  greater  or  less  change  eliected 
in  them  by  its  manifestation. 

Thus  there  is  less  of  this  physical  change,  and,  conse- 
qui:ntly,  more  nobleness  in  the  physiognomies  of  St.  John 
and  of  the  two  holy  ■women,  than  in  that  of  the  Magda- 
len, Avhose  features,  again,  exhibit  an  inferior  degree  of 
material  affliction  to  that  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  It  is  in  the 
face  of  the  latter,  more  aged  than  the  rest,  that  Ratfaello 
has  expressed  the  sentiment  of  grief  by  the  most  energetic 
characteristics. 

Language  has  no  words  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
foundness and  intensity  of  this  sentiment  in  the  face  of  the 
Virgin.  Her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  the  contraction  of 
her  forehead,  her  open  lips,  her  gaze  int'i^nt  upon  Christ, 
all  give  evidence,  in  combination  with  her  attitude,  of  a 
passionate  affection  within,  that  at  once  produce  its  effect 
upon  the  spectator.  No  one  can  regard  those  utterly  de- 
spairing features  without  a  sentiment  of  sympathetic  emo- 
tion, without  tears. 

Beyond  all  admiration  is  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
calm  face  and  whole  expression  of  Clirist.  He  succumbs, 
indeed,  under  the  material  weight  of  the  cross,  but  without 
quitting  it.  ^Ve  see  visibly  in  him  that  wondrous  union 
of  human  nature  suffering  physically,  and  of  tlie  divine 
essence  which  knows  why  this  suffering  is  undergone,  and 
therefore  condescends  to  undergo  it.  Raffaello  alone  of 
all  painters  could  thus  render  to  us,  in  the  face  of  Christ, 
and  its  expression  under  the  greatest  mental  abasement, 
the  sublime  of  divinity  in  this  mysterious  sacrifice. 
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Nor  must  we  omit  to  point  out  the  skill  witli  wliich 
Raffiiello  has  assembletl  within  tlie  narrow  limits  of  this 
picture — a  composition  as  various  in  its  features  as  it  is 
numerous  in  personages — and  kept  clearly  and  congruously 
at  only  a  moderate  height,  the  procession  of  the  escort 
through  the  defiles  from  the  city  to  the  summit  of  Calvary. 
There  is  not  a  single  detail  in  this  work  which  might  not 
be  made  the  subject  of  eulogistic  remark.  For  instance, 
after  the  mind  and  the  feeling  have  exhausted  their  com- 
mendations of  the  principal  feature,  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  accessories  would  develop  for  our  admiration 
the  manner  in  which  the  glittering  cuirass  of  the  centurion 
who  commands  the  soldiers  is,  with  an  exquisite  nicety  of 
truth,  made  to  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  objects  which 
come  within  its  range. 

It  was  one  of  the  remarkable  properties  of  Raffiiello's 
genius,  that  in  the  execution  of  his  works  he  always  ex- 
pressed in  a  prominent  manner  the  greatest  and  most 
elevated  feature  of  his  subject,  without,  in  any  degree, 
scorning  its  minutest  details.  Lanzi  has  observed  on  this 
point,  that  the  finish  he  has  given  to  his  heads  is  such  that 
you  can  almost  count  every  particular  hair.^  May  not 
this  be  explained  by  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired 
the  first  rudiments  of  his  art  in  the  school  of  Perugino, 
and  from  his  contemporaries — that  is  to  say,  the  system 
which  accustoms  the  pupil  to  look  closely  into  objects,  and, 
consequently,  into  their  details,  before  he  enlarges  his 
view  and  embraces  them  as  a  vast  whole  ?  And  so  far, 
whether  is  it  more  easy  to  advance  from  the  less  to  the 
greater,  or  to  retrograde  from  the  greater  to  the  less? 
This,  however,  is  one  of  those  questions  of  practical  theory 
whose  development  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  our 
present  purpose. 

The  king  of  Spain  possesses  a  Holy  Family  by  Raffaello, 
of  much  the  same  date  with  the  preceding,^  judging  from  the 
style  of  drawing  and  the  manner  of  colouring.  It  formerly 
passed  from  Mantua  to  England,  where  it  was  purchased 
by  Charles  I.,  with  a  number  of  other  valuable  works  of  art. 

'  Storiii  Pittorica,  ii.  84. 
'  It  accompanied  it  to  Paris,  and  returned  with  it  to  Spain. 
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After  the  death  of  this  monarch,  it  was  bought  by  Pliilip  IV 
of  Spain  for  3000/.'  It  is  rehited  that  when  Philip  first 
saw  this  noble  work  he  exclaimed:  This  is  my  pearl: 
Hence  the  title  which  has  since  designated  the  picture. 

This  noble  and  ciiarming  production  belongs,  according 
to  the  analysis  previously  given  of  these  subjects,  to  that 
class  which  occupies  the  middle  space  between  the  naive 
and  simple  truth  of  the  first  order  of  Virgins,  and  the 
ideal  truth  of  the  third. 

The  !Madona  is  represented,  full  life  size,  aolding  with 
one  hand  the  Infant  Jesus,  who  is  half  seated  on  her  right 
knee,  his  left  leg  resting  on  the  cradle,  the  other  hanging 
down.  The  little  St.  John,  raising  with  both  hands  the 
skirt  of  his  skin  garb,  is  presenting  to  the  Infant  Jesus 
the  fruits  which  he  has  collected  there.  The  child,  ere  he 
takes  them,  turns  smilingly  towards  his  mother,  as  if  to 
solicit  her  permission.  Mary's  left  arm  rests  on  the 
shoulder  of  St.  Anne,  who,  kneeling,  seems  absorbed  in 
meditation.  The  back-ground  is  occupied  on  one  side 
with  a  landscape,  on  the  other  with  ruins,  close  to  which 
we  see  St.  Joseph. 

The  colouring  of  this  picture,  though  somewhat  faded 
by  the  effect  of  time,  has  preserved  great  vigour,  and  a 
harmony  which,  in  some  of  its  parts,  need  fear  no  com- 
parison with  the  works  of  the  Venetian  school.  The  flesh 
tints  of  the  Infant  Jesus  are  as  brilliant  as  the  movement 
and  outlines  of  the  figure  are  graceful  and  pure. 

In  more  than  one  place  of  the  picture,  we  detect  cor- 
rections or  second  thoughts.  We  learn  from  these  that 
the  head  of  the  Virgin,  now  a  three-quarter  face,  was  first 
in  profile.  The  hair  above  the  left  temple  has  been 
raised.  We  also  perceive  several  alterations  in  the  out- 
line of  the  left  hand  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  tlie  left  thigh  of 
the  child. 

This  picture  reminds  us  of  another  Holy  Family  closely 
resembling  it,  and  described  by  Vasari.  It  bears  the  date 
1516,  the  epoch  of  Raffiiello's  fourth  visit  to  Florence. 
The  picture  is  in  his  third  manner;  whether  he  executed 

•  Conna,  Dcscriz.  Odepvrica  dclla  Sj^agna,  ii.  50. 
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it  at  Florence  or  sent  it  there  already  completed,  is  not 
known;  but  however  this  may  have  been,  the  date  incon- 
testably  demonstrates  tliat  Vasari  is  wholly  mistaken  in 
i:)lacing  its  description  and  execution  at  the  epoch  of  Ixaf- 
fiiello's  second  visit  to  Florence,,  and  long  before  his  de- 
parture for  Rome. 

In  the  composition  of  this  picture,  as  we  have  observed, 
there  are  many  affinities  with  that  of  the  preceding  work. 
Here,  in  like  manner,  the  Virgin  holds  upon  her  knees  her 
sou,  who  smilingly  receives  the  little  St.  John,  presented 
to  him  by  St.  Elizabeth,  who  herself  turns  towards 
St.  Josejdi,  leaning  on  his  staff.  "We  admire  here,  says 
Yasari,^  the  intelligent  delicacy  with  w^hich  the  painter  has 
expressed  the  relations  between  the  two  children,  in  that 
act  of  respect  of  the  one  towards  the  other,  the  antici- 
patory sign  of  the  public  homage  he  will  one  day  render 
him. 

For  want  of  precise  information  as  to  the  time  when  the 
picture  of  the  Visitation  was  painted,  we  shall  place  our 
brief  mention  of  it  after  the  two  pictures  which  it  accom- 
panied in  their  journey  from  Spain  to  France,  and  in 
their  return  from  France  to  Spain. 

Conca-  judged  that  there  was  some  difference  of  manner 
between  the  painting  of  this  work  and  that  of  the  picture 
called  the  Pearl.  After  what  we  know  of  the  variety  of 
hands  which  Raffiiello,  in  his  later  years,  employed  in  the 
execution  of  his  numerous  works,  we  may  residily  explain 
the  varieties  that  must  be  presented,  solely  as  regards  the 
manner  of  operating,  by  pictures  which  yet  date  from  the 
same  epoch.  However  this  may  be,  the  Visitation  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  mature  age  of  Ratfaello.  Thei'c  are 
few  pictures  so  remarkable  for  the  simplicitj*  of  concep- 
tion, for  that  charm  of  a  true  and  natural  sentiment,  de- 
rived ffom  the  very  text  of  the  Gospel,  which  gives  it  a 
nobleness  above  all  art,  because  it  seems  without  ai-t. 

The  subject  of  the  Visitation  has  been  treated  by  many 
painters.     The  majority  have  (very  justifiably)  given  it  a 

'  Vasari,  iii.  168. 
*  Descrizione  Odeporicu,  ii.  52. 
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certain  pomp  of  composition  which,  with  the  artist,  is  a 
means  of  expressing  to  the  eyes  the  grandeur  and  raystcny 
in  the  meeting  of  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
motlier  of  his  forerunner.  Eaffaello  has  brought  back  the 
subject  to  its  most  simple  expression — to  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  gospel  of  Saint  Luke:'  "And  Mary  arose  in 
those  days,  and  went  into  the  hill  country  with  haste, 
into  a  city  of  Juda;"  to  see  her  cousin,  who  for  nine  months 
past  had  borne  the  forerunner  in  her  bosom.  Elizabeth, 
on  her  side,  had  quitted  her  dwelling  and  advanced  to- 
wards IMary,  and  they  meet  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
This  is  the  whole  picture.  Nothing  less  than  the  genius 
of  the  painter  could  have  impressed  upon  the  two  figures, 
that  character  of  religious  decorum,  of  respectful  affection, 
and  of  divine  modesty,  which  announces  the  marvellous- 
ness  of  the  visible  pregnancy  of  the  aged  Elizabeth  and 
of  the  young  ]\Iary.  There  is  nothing  comparable  with 
the  delicacy  of  the  shades  of  sentiment  manifested  in  the 
attitude,  the  bearing,  and  physiognomy  of  each  of  the  two 
mothers.  A  sort  of  embarrassment,  mingled  with  innocence, 
is  expressed  throughout  the  "\^irgin.  Her  countenance,  her 
head  slightly  inclined,  her  eyes  lowered,  reveal  the  mys- 
tery Avhose  secret  she  possesses;  and  Elizabeth,  by  the 
cordiality  of  lier  gesture,  her  tender  expression,  announces 
that  she  understands  to  what  they  are  each  of  them  called. 
After  such  beauties,  we  need  not  praise  either  the  details 
of  the  dresses,  the  vigour  of  colouring,  the  harmony  of  tlie 
landscape,  of  the  excellence  of  the  execution  in  every  part. 
This  picture  is  six  feet  two  inches  and  a  half  high,  by  four 
feet  three  inches  and  a  half.  Originally  painted  upon  panel, 
while  at  Paris  it  was  transferred  to  canvas.^ 

>  Chap,  i.,  V.  39. 

-  The  process  of  transfemng  pictin-es  from  -weed  to  canvas,  is  thus 
described  by  the  members  of  the  National  Institute,  who  performed  the 
delicate  operation  upon  another  of  Eaffaello's  pictures : — 

"  It  was  necessary,  as  a  previous  step,  to  render  the  surface  of  the 
panel  on  •n-hicli  the  picture  was  painted  perfectly  plane.  To  this  end, 
a  gauze  having  been  pasted  over  the  painting,  the  picture  was  turned 
upon  its  face.  The  citizen  Hacquin  then  formed  in  the  substance  cf 
the  wood  a  number  of  small  channels,  at  certain  distances  from  e&oh 
Other,  and  extending  fiom  the  upper  extremity  of  the  arch,  to  where  the 
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Raffaello  has  treated,  in  several  ways,  tlie  subject  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  Desert.  The  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  pictures  which  thus  represent  him,  is  that  of  wliich 
inany  copies  exist.  Three  or  four  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned. There  is  one  in  which  we  recognise  the  colouring 
of  Pierino  della  Vaga.  Another,  by  its  over  dark  shades, 
betrays  the  manner  of  Giulio  llomano.     It  is  known,  from 

l)anel  presented  a  truer  surface.  He  introduced  into  these  channels 
small  v.-ooden  wedges,  and  afterwards  covered  the  whole  surface  with 
wet  cloths,  which  he  took  care  to  renew  frojn  time  to  time. 

"  The  action  of  these  wedges,  expanding  by  the  humidity,  obliged  the 
panel  to  reassume  its  original  form,  the  two  parts  of  the  crack  before 
mentioned  were  brought  together ;  and  the  ai-tist,  having  introduced  a 
strong  glue  to  re-unite  them,  applied  cross  bars  of  oak,  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  the  picture,  diu'ing  its  drying,  in  the  form  which  it  had 
taken 

"  The  desiccation  was  performed  veiT  slowly;  a  second  gauze  was  ap- 
plied over  the  former,  and  upon  that  two  successive  layers  of  spongy 
paper.  This  preparation,  which  is  called  the  cartonnage,  being  dry,  the 
picture  was  again  inverted  upon  a  table,  to  wliich  it  was  firmly  fixed 
down,  and  they  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  separation  of  the  wood  on 
which  the  picture  had  been  painted. 

"  The  first  operation  was  performed  by  means  of  two  saws,  the  one  of 
which  worked  perpendicularly,  and  the  other  horizontally.  The  work  of 
the  saws  being  finished,  the  wood  was  found  to  be  reduced  to  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  thickner.s.  The  ai'tist  afterwards  made  nse  of  a  plane,  of 
a  convex  form,  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth :  this  was  applied  ob- 
liquely upon  the  wood,  so  as  to  take  off  very  small  shavings,  and  to 
avoid  raising  the  grain  of  the  wood,  which  was  reduced  by  this  means 
to  'OOS  of  an  inch  thick. 

"  He  took  afterwai'ds  a  flat-toothed  plane,  of  which  the  effect  is 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  a  rasp,  which  takes  off  the  wood  in  form  of  a 
dust  or  powder :  it  was  reduced  by  tljis  tool  to  a  thickness  not  exceed- 
ing that  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  paper. 

"  In  this  state,  the  wood  having  been  repeatedly  wetted  with  fair 
water,  in  small  compartments,  was  carefully  detached  by  the  artist  with 
the  rounded  point  of  a  knife  blade.  The  citizen  Hacquin  having  then 
taken  away  the  whole  of  the  priming  on  which  tlie  picture  had  been 
painted,  and  especially  the  varnishes,  which  some  former  reparations 
had  made  necessary,  laid  open  the  very  sketch  itself  of  Kaffaello. 

"  In  order  to  give  some  degree  of  suppleness  to  the  painting,  so 
much  hardened  by  time,  it  was  nibbed  with  cotton  dipped  in  oil,  and 
■wiped  with  old  muslin;  after  which,  a  coating  of  white  lead,  gior.nd 
with  oil,  was  substitnted  for  the  former  priming,  and  laid  on  with  a  soft 
Irush. 

"  After  three  months  dijing,  a  gaiize  was  pasted  on  to  the  oil-prim- 
ing, and  over  that  a  fine  cloth.     This  being  again  dried,  the  picture 
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Vasari,^  that  Raifaello  painted  this  picture  upon  canvas; 
so  that  none  of  those  upon  wood  can  pretend  to  pass  for 
the  original,  which  it  is  presumed,  for  this  reason,  must  be 
that  in  the  gallery  of  Florence.* 

St.  John  is  represented  in  this  picture  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  He  is  seen  in  front  face,  naked, 
except  for  the  skin  of  a  wild  animal,  which,  from  his  left 
arm,  passes  behind  him  to  his  right  thigh.  Seated  under 
rocks,  on  the  margin  of  a  fountain,  his  only  seat  is  the 
trunk  of  an  old  tree,  Avhence  rises  a  branch,  to  which 
is  fastened  a  kind  of  rustic  cross,  formed  of  reeds.     To- 

■was  detached  from  the  table,  mid  again  turned,  for  the  pui-pose  of  taking 
off  the  cniionnage  by  mears  of  water;  which  operation  being  finished, 
they  proceeded  to  take  away  certain  inequalities  of  the  surface,  which 
had  arisen  from  its  unequal  shrinking  during  the  former  operations. 
To  this  end,  the  artist  applied  successively  to  these  inequiilities  a  thin 
paste  of  wheaten  flour,  over  which  a  strong  paper  being  laid,  he  passed 
over  it  a  heated  iron,  which  produced  the  desired  effect ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  most  careful  trial  had  been  made  of  the  due  heat  of  the  iron, 
that  it  was  allowed  to  approach  the  picture. 

"  We  have  thus  seen,  tliat  having  fixed  the  picture,  freed  from  every 
extraneous  matter,  upon  an  oil  priming,  and  having  given  a  true  form 
to  its  surface,  it  yet  remained  to  apply  this  chcf-d'ceuvre  of  art  firmly 
upon  ft  new  gi-ound.  To  this  end,  it  was  necessaiy  to  paper  it  afresh, 
and  to  take  away  the  gauze,  which  had  been  provisionally  laid  upon  the 
priming,  to  add  a  new  coat  of  white  lead  and  oil,  and  to  apply  upon 
that  a  very  soft  giiuze,  over  which  was  again  laid  a  cloth,  Moven  all  of 
one  piece,  and  impregnated  on  the  exterior  surface  with  a  resinous 
mixture,  which  served  to  fix  it  upon  e  similar  cloth  stretched  upon  the 
friime.  This  last  operation  required  the  utmost  care,  in  applying  to 
the  prepared  cloth  the  body  of  the  painting,  freed  again  from  its  carton- 
nacje,  in  avoiding  the  injuries  wliich  might  arise  from  too  gi'eat  or 
unequal  an  extension,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  obliging  every 
part  of  its  vast  extent  to  adhere  equally  to  the  cloth  stretched  upon  the 
frame. 

"  Thus  was  this  valuable  picture  incorporated  with  a  base  more 
durable  even  than  its  former  one,  and  guarded  against  those  accidents 
wliich  had  before  produced  its  decay." 

>  Vasari,  ib.  ii.,  p.  21-5. 
2  It  is  known  that  this  picture,  executed  for  cardinal  Colonna,  was 
given  by  him  to  Giacopo  di  Carpi,  his  phj^sician,  from  whom  it  jiassed 
into  the  hands  of  Francesco  Beninteudi  of  Florence,  and  from  him 
to  the  Medici  Gallery,  as  is  seen  by  its  catalogue  made  in  150U. 
The  canvas  is  five  feet  five  inches  Ly  four  feet  seven  inches  and  ten 
lines. 
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wards  tliis  symbol  of  tlie  Roxleniption  the  young  forerunner 
prophetically  raises  his  hand,  as  if  already  pointing  out  the. 
last  mystery  of  the  life  of  the  INIessiah,  whom  he  will  be 
charged  to  announce. 

Although  St.  John  is  here  represented  under  a  juvenile 
form,  the  choice  that  Eatfaello,  probably  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  his  art,  made  of  this  character  of  nature,  has 
nothing  inappropriate,  and  the  age  of  the  young  prophet 
contradicts  nothing  of  what  we  know  of  his  calling.  Des- 
tined to  foretel  the  Messiah,  John  early  retired  into  the 
desert,  to  sanctify  his  life  by  fasting  and  austerities.  We 
may  therefore  fairly  conceive  and  represent,  that,  quite  a 
youth,  he  was  filled  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  which  Raf- 
faello  has  expressed  the  idea  of  by  the  action,  as  well  as  in 
the  countenance  of  his  personage. 

In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  this  figure  of  St.  John 
offers  one  of  the  finest  nude  figures  ever  painted  by  Raf- 
faello.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth,  of  that  truth  which  is 
termed  natural  as  distinguished  from  ideal  truth.  Though 
in  the  design  of  the  body,  in  the  form  of  the  figure,  we 
find  the  style  required  by  the  subject,  that  is  to  say,  the 
smooth  outline  of  adolescence,  we  still  feel  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  painter  was  to  express,  by  a  certain  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles,  a  nature  of  a  rather  wild  character, 
suitable  to  the  kind  of  life  led  by  the  young  hermit. 

The  brilliant  tone  of  the  flesh,  and  the  strong  contrast 
of  the  shades,  (we  speak  of  the  picture  at  Florence,)  give  a 
singular  relief  to  this  figure.  The  leg  advanced,  seems  to 
come  out  of  the  canvas.  The  body,  being  seen  jn  full 
front,  as  well  as  the  head,  whose  eyes  seem  fixed  upon 
those  of  the  spectator,  there  are  few  figures  whose  imago 
remains  so  profoundly  impressed  on  the  memory. 

We  have  observed,  that  Rafl^aello  has  represented  the 
young  St.  John  in  several  ways.  We  may  cite  two  other 
compositions  upon  the  same  subject,  inferior,  indeed,  to  the 
preceding.  In  one,  the  figure,  of  about  the  same  age,  is  in 
like  manner  seated  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  but  in  a  much. 
less  noble  attitude.  The  legs  are  separated  in  a  manner  to 
form  one  of  those  positions  which,  with  the  arm  pointed  to 
the  cross,  partake  a  little  of  what,  in  our  artistic  language, 

Y 
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is  called  a  pose  academique.  The  other  St.  John  is 
upon  a  rock.  One  of  his  legs  is  drawn  up  behind  the 
other.  He  is  receiving  in  a  shell,  Avater  which  gushes 
from  the  mountain.  This  picture  forms  part  of  the  collec- 
tion at  Dusseldorff.  It  is  considered  to  have  been  executed 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

About  the  same  time,  Raffaello  painted  for  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Sixtus,  at  Piacenza,  the  picture  for  the  high 
altar,  in  which,  above,  are  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus 
upon  clouds,  and  below,  St.  .Sixtus,  on  one  side,  and  St. 
Barba  on  the  other.  Of  all  the  figures  of  the  Virgin 
his  genius  created,  none  was  conceived  in  a  fuller,  and,  if 
we  may  use  the  term,  a  more  picturesque  style.  Few 
figures  have  been  set  forth  in  more  chai'mingly  ai'ranged 
drapery;  few  hands  present  a  more  poetical  effect,  and 
nowhere  do  we  see  in  greater  perfection  those  charac- 
teristics of  virginity  and  divine  purity,  of  which  Raffaello 
discovered  and  fixed  the  ideal.  In  considering  this  paint- 
ing, nothing  earthly  mingles  with  the  thought  of  the 
spectator,  who  sees  in  Mary  only  the  glorified  mother  of 
the  Saviour,  in  the  splendour  of  wholly  celestial  beauty. 
It  is  from  the  midst  of  a  heaven,  filled  Avith  the  heads  of 
cherubim,  that  she  appears  to  pope  St.  Sixtus  and  St. 
Barba,  who  are  kneeling  in  the  act  of  adoration. 

"We  must  further  point  out  to  admiration  the  two 
cherubim  at  the  foot  of  the  composition — marvels  of  colour, 
beauty,  expression,  and  life,  which  absolutely  seem  coming 
out  of  the  canvas,  such  salient  relief  has  the  painter 
given  them. 

It  is  with  the  history  of  Raffaello,  when  we  seek  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  his  works,  as  with  those  universal 
histories  which  comprise  so  many  regions  at  once,  that 
the  winter,  whatever  mc^thod  he  employs,  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  invert  the  oi'der  of  times  and  events,  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  to  resume  a  subject  which  he  has  been  forced 
to  leave  behind,  in  order  not  too  frequently  to  break  up 
a  series  of  objects  naturally  connected  with  one  another. 

Thus,  having  to  consider  Raffaello  as  an  architect,  we 
nave  thought  it  best  to  bring  together  in  one  view,  and 
survey  in  succession  the  notices  of  his  architectural  pro- 
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ductioiis,  instead  of  dispersing  them  amongst  his  other 
works. 

We  have  already  seen  him,  as  successor  of  Bramaute, 
in  1514,  construct  that  court  of  the  Vatican  which  he 
afterwards  rendered  so  famous  by  the  decoration  of  the 
Loggie.  In  now  reviewing,  without  interruption,  all  the 
labours  which  have  assigned  him  a  distinguished  rank 
in  architecture,  we  shall  remain  faithful  to  the  chrono- 
logical order  we  have  hitherto  observed,  since  it  is  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1515,  and  the  27th  of  August,  1516,  that 
are  dated  the  briefs  of  Leo  X.,  which  nominated  RalFaello 
director  of  the  construction  of  St.  Peter's,  and  superin- 
tendant  of  the  ancient  edifices  of  Rome. 

"NYe  have  hitherto  contented  ourselves  with  observing 
that  Raftaello  was  at  this  time  by  no  means  a  novice  in 
architecture,  or,  at  least,  in  the  art  of  drawing  it.  This 
ability,  which  we  admire  even  in  his  earliest  pictures,  was 
very  general  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  of  Perugiuo. 
It  is  found,  perhaps,  in  a  more  sti'iking  degree,  in  the 
schools  of  the  preceding  century;  and  the  paintings  of  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  attest  this.^  In  the  age  of  Eaffaello, 
and  also  in  that  which  followed,  the  spirit  of  method  and 
analysis  had  not  isolated,  by  separate  instruction,  the 
exercise  of  each  of  the  three  arts  of  design.  On  the 
contrary,  a  common  tie  united  them;  and  this  tie,  which 
now  only  exists  in  the  abstract  notions  of  theory,  was 
then  the  study  of  drawing.  It  was  thence  architecture 
-derived  a  knowledge  of  combination,  of  harmony,  of  pro- 
portions, of  decoration,  and  of  effect  which  apply  as  much 
to  the  construction  of  edifices  as  to  that  of  the  human  body. 

"We  might  make  a  list  far  too  extensive  for  our  space,  of 
celebrated  painters  and  sculptors  who  have  combined 
with  their  other  merits  the  knowledge  and  talent  of 
architecture.  All  the  great  artists  of  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  exercised,  concurrently 
with  their  own  peculiar  art,  that  of  architecture.  But  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  this  art  reckons  among  its  most 
distinguished  masters,  Michel  Angelo  and  Raffaello. 

'  See  the  EecucU  d-.s  Pc-intures  dn  Campo  Sunto. 
Y  2 
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Few  pictures  exhibit  an  architectural  composition  more 
noble,  of  a  purer  and  more  legitimate  taste,  than  the  School 
of  Athens.  "What  more  than  anything  has  given  credit 
to  the  opinion  advanced  by  Vasari,'  that  Bramante 
sketched  for  Raffaello  the  outline  of  this  beautiful  per- 
spective is,  that,  in  fact,  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
•whole  a  good  deal  resembles  the  plan  and  internal  eleva- 
tion of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  certain  that,  with 
some  few  differences  required  by  the  subject,  Ave  see  there 
the  interior  of  a  gi-eat  cupola,  with  pendentives  in  the 
centre  of  four  arms:  an  idea  at  that  time  quite  new, 
and  the  plan  of  which,  known  to  Bramante,  might  have 
suggested  tlie  imitation  to  Raffaello. 

But  the  back- grounds  of  most  of  his  frescos  in  the 
Vatican,  and  those  of  his  celebrated  cartoons,  of  which 
Ave  shall  presently  speak,  have,  without  the  aid  of  Bra- 
mante, enriched  them  Avith  most  beautiful  architectural 
perspectives.  No  painter,  except  perhaps  Nicolas  Poussin, 
has  varied  Avith  so  much  nobleness  and  gust  those  acces- 
sories of  painting.  It  Avill  suffice  to  cite  the  Heliodorus, 
the  IMiracle  of  Bolsena,  the  Incendio  del  Borgo,  the 
Apostles  curing  a  Cripple,  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra, 
in  order  to  be  convinced  that  such  back-grounds  could 
only  have  been  conceived  or  drawn  by  one  possessing  the 
most  i^recise  knowledge  of  architecture,  of  the  Greek 
orders,  and  of  the  principles  of  mouldings. 

TTe  shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that,  after  the 
death  of  Bramante,  Leo  X.  should,  in  piu'suance  of  the 
dying  wish  of  that  architect,  haA'e  nominated  Raffaello  to 
succeed  him  as  chief  director  of  the  construction  of  St. 
Peter's.  The  brief  of  the  pope  is  also  founded  upon  the 
fact,  that  in  the  model  already  given  by  him  for  the 
edifice,  he  had  justified  the  recommendation  of  Bramante. 
It  runs  thus: — 

"  Besides  the  art  of  painting,  in  Avhich  you  are  univer- 
sally knoAvn  to  excel,  you  were,  by  the  architect  Bramante, 
equally  esteemed  for  your  knowledge  in  that  profession; 
o  that,  when  dying,  he  justly  considered  that  to  ycu 

aa 

1  Vasari,  Tit.  de  Bramante,  iii.  p.  9i. 
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TOiglit  be  confided  the  construction  of  that  temi)le,  wliich 
hy  h'un  was  begun  in  Kome  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles; 
and  jou  liavc  k-arnedly  confirmed  that  opinion  by  the 
-plan  for  that  temple  recpiested  of  you.'  We,  who  have  no 
greater  desire  than  that  the  temple  should  be  built  with  the 
greatest  possible  magnificence  and  despatch,  do  appoint 
you  superintendent  of  that  work,  with  the  salaiy  of  three 
hundred  golden  crowns  per  annum  (150/.-)  out  of  the 
money  laid  aside  for  the  said  construction.  And  we 
order  that  you  be  paid  punctually  every  month,  or  on 
your  demand,  the  proportion  due.  "\Ve  exhort  you  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  this  work  in  such  a  manner,  that 
in  executing  it  you  have  due  regard  to  your  own  reputa- 
tion and  good  name,  for  which  things  the  foundation 
must  be  laid  in  youth.  Let  your  efforts  correspond  to  our 
hope  in  you,  to  our  paternal  benevolence  towards  you, 
and,  lastly,  to  the  dignity  and  fame  of  that  temple,  ever 
the  greatest  in  the  whole  world,  and  most  holy;  and  to 
our  devotion  for  the  prince  of  the  apostles  !  Rome,  the 
ist  of  August,  the  second  year  of  our  pontificate,  1515."^ 
TTe  learn,  further,  from  this  brief,  that  our  new  archi- 
tect of  St.  Peter's  had  already  formed  a  definite  plan  for 
the  construction  of  that  edifice,  with  reference  to  which 
Bramante  had  left  no  fixed  instructions.  Nor  had  Raf- 
faello  merely  arranged  the  general  outlines  or  general 
plan;  he  had  actually  prepared  a  model  of  the  whole. 
This  is  clearly  intimated  by  the  Latin  text  of  the  brief, 
which  gives  the  ^Yordfo7•ma,  and  is  confirmed  still  more 
positively  by  Rafftiello's  letter  to  Baldassare  Castiglione. 
'"  Our  holy  father,"  says  he,   "  has  laid  a  great  weight  on 

>  From  the  letter  of  Rnfl'aello  to  count  Castiglione,  it  appears  that  the 
j)lan  here  alluded  to  was  not  a  drawing,  but  a  model. 

2  This  sum  would  seem  averj- inadequate  remuneration ;  but  in  our  own 
eountr}-,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  subsequent  to  this  period,  sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  did  not  receive  more  than  200/.  per  annum  for  the  building 
of  St.  Paul's,  which  included  draughts,  models,  making  estimates  and  con- 
tracts, examining  and  adjusting  all  bills  and  accounts,  with  constant 
personal  superintendence,  and  giving  instructions  to  the  artificers  in 
tvery  department.  And  his  sahu-y  for  building  the  parochial  churchea 
■*f  London  was  100/.  per  annum. — Parcnlalia,  p.  344. 
*  Lettere  Pittoriche,  vi.  J  4. 
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my  shoulders  by  honouring  me  with  the  construction  of  St, 
Peter's.  I  hope  I  shall  not  sink  under  it.  That  whicb 
gives  me  somewhat  of  confidence,  is  that  the  model  I  have 
made  pleases  his  holiness,  and  has  the  sanction  of  many 
men  of  good  judgment.  But  I  carry  my  views  still 
higher;  I  would  fain  resuscitate  the  fine  forms  of  the 
buildings  of  antiquity.  Will  my  aspiring  flight  meet  with 
the  fate  of  Icarus?  Vitruvius  doubtless  afibrds  me  great 
light,  but  not  enough." 

Raffaello,  then,  aimed  at  approximating,  more  nearly 
than  had  yet  been  done  in  modern  times,  to  the  gust  and 
forms  of  Greek  architecture.  In  Vitruvius  he  did  not  find 
V7herewithal  completely  to  satisfy  the  idea  he  had  formed 
of  the  beautiful  in  arcliitectui-e  ;  his  thoughts  soared 
higher. 

Nothing  can  better  prove  both  the  refinement  of  his 
taste  and  the  penetration  of  his  genius,  than  his  j  udgment 
of  Vitruvius,  at  that  time  the  unquestioned  oracle  and 
guide  of  all  architects.  Informed  by  the  exiles  from  Con- 
stantinople, who  then  sought  refuge  in  Italy,  that  Greece 
still  preserved  many  monuments  of  the  palmy  days  of 
art,  he  at  once  instinctively  understood  what  must  be  the 
superiority  of  these  originals  to  the  copies  which  ancient 
Eome  had  made  of  them,  and  he  resolved,  by  new  re- 
searches, to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  beauties. 
For  this  purpose,  while  keeping  able  draughtsmen  con- 
stantly at  work  in  southern  Italy,  he  sent  others  to 
Greece.^ 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  connexion  of  principles  which 
necessarily  causes  the  productions  of  every  class  of  art  to 
partake  of  a  sort  of  community  of  style  and  taste,  and  con- 
sidering how  much  more  sensibly  felt  this  effect  must  be, 
when  these  productions  of  various  art  emanate  from  the 
genius  of  one  man,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  in  how  noble  a 
shape  architecture  would  have  manifested  itself  in  the 
temple  of  St.  Peter's  under  the  direction  of  RatftaeUo. 
This  edifice,  from  its  plan  and  its  elevations,  could  doubt- 
less have  had   nothing  in  common  with  the  temples  of 

'  Vasari,  Vitu.  di  Raj^.,  ii.  -204. 
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Greece;  but  who  can  say  what  compensation  would  not 
have  accrued  to  the  Christian  cathedral  from  the  chaste 
proportions,  the  simple  details,  the  unflorid  beauty  of  deco- 
ration of  Eaffaello?  AYho  knows  what  purity  of  outline, 
what  nobleness  and  gi'ace,  the  ensemble  would  have  ac- 
quired from  the  application  of  the  theory  of  ancient  ai't, 
such  as  RafFaello  had  conceived  it?  AVe  cannot  but  lament 
that  an  edifice,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  model  of  taste  to  all 
Europe,  should  not  have  been  built  after  the  designs  of 
liim,  who,  in  another  class  of  art,  has  never  yet  been 
equalled. 

Vain  regret!  Not  only  has  Eaftaello's  model  of  St. 
Peter's  disappeared,  but  there  remains  of  it  only  one 
drawing,  for  the  preservation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Serlio,  in  his  Architettiira,  who  confirms  our  statement, 
that  Bramante  died  without  having  formed  any  definite 
project  for  its  construction,  and  that  it  was  Raflaello  who 
designed  the  vast  ensemble  presented  to  us  in  the  drawing 
referred  to. 

His  plan  is  unquestionably  the  finest  ever  conceived  in 
the  system  of  modern  churches.  The  reader  is,  perhaps, 
aware  that  Bramante,  in  his  first  conception,  had  contem- 
plated, for  the  naves,  an  adaptation  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  great  arches  in  the  ancient  edifice  called  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  and  for  the  conjunction  of  the  four  naves,  the 
construction  and  form  of  the  Pantheon.  Having  to  replace 
the  old  cathedral,  whose  columned  naves  were  surmounted 
with  a  wooden  roof,  by  an  immense  vaulted  construction, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  substitute  square  pillai's  for 
the  columns,  and  vast  arcades  for  the  system  of  plat-bands. 

This  character  of  edifice  admitted,  and  so  far  Eaffaello 
had  no  choice  left  liim  in  the  matter,  all  must  agree  that 
never  had  a  plan  been  formed  more  simple  yet  more  grand, 
more  free  and  unconfined,  and  more  perfectly  harmonious 
in  all  its  details  than  his.  The  disposition  of  what  is  called 
the  Latin  cross,  is  itself  a  tradition  of  the  ancient  cathedrals. 
As  to  the  details  of  the  plan,  whoever  examines  them  will 
find  that  there  is  not  a  single  form  of  the  circular  portions, 
or  of  the  apsis,  or  of  the  transepts,  which  is  not  an  imi- 
tation of  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  or  some  other 
ancient  monument. 
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This  i.^  not  the  phice  to  examine  the  reasons  which  sub- 
sequently induced  the  architects  to  strengthen,  and  conse- 
quently to  increase  the  size  of  the  supporters  of  the  cupola, 
necessitating  commensurate  enlargement  of  the  square 
pillars  of  the  nave.  If  we  consider  in  itself  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ensemble  as  fixed  by  Raffaello,  admitting  that 
the  masses  of  his  plan  were  at  the  time  in  just  proportion 
with  the  elevation  to  which  they  were  to  correspond — of 
this,  however,  we  know  nothing — we  cannot  but  allow  this 
proposed  construction  to  be  so  superior  to  that  carried 
into  effect,  as  to  give  occasion  for  permanent  regret  that 
it  was  abandoned. 

Another  of  Ratfaello's  compositions  experienced  the 
same  fate.  Towards  the  close  of  November,  1515,  Leo  X. 
made  a  solemn  entry  into  Florence,  on  which  occasion 
Antonio  San  Gallo  revived  in  architectural  pomp  and 
decorations  the  luxurious  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  pope  had  brought  with  him  Michel  Angelo 
and  Raffaello,  in  order  to  obtain  from  each  a  design  for 
the  grand  facade,  with  which  he  proposed  to  adorn  the 
church  of  St.  Lorenzo.  The  intention  was  not  cai-ried 
into  effect,  but  it  appears  that  Raffaello  designed  a  beauti- 
ful composition,  wliich  Algarotti  tells  us  he  saw  the  draw- 
ing of  in  the  collection  of  baron  Von  Stosch,  who  permitted 
him  to  copy  it.' 

It  was  during  this  fourth  visit  of  Raffaello  to  Florence 
that  he  is  supposed  to  have  completed  the  Holy  Family, 
already  described.  It  is  supposed,  also,  that  at  the  same 
period,  he  entered  into  his  second  engagement  to  execute 
the  promised  picture  of  the  Assumption,  for  the  monastery 
of  Monteluce. 

But  it  was  undoubtedly  at  this  time  that  Raffaello  had 
occasion  to  draw  up  the  plans  and  designs  for  the  two 
beautiful  palaces  which  Florence  ranks  in  the  number  of 
Ler  most  precious  ai'chitectural  monuments. 

The  Palazzo  degV  Uguccioni,  on  the  Piazza  di  Gran- 
Duca,  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  Michel  Angelo.  It 
does  not  require  eyes    very  practised  in  discerning  the 

»  ComoUi,  Vita,  7Q. 
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.-flanner  of  each  master  to  recognise,  first,  that  the  taste 
•i!"  style  of  design  of  tliis  palace  is  precisely  identical 
vith  that  of  the  other  palaces  confessedly  and  without 
iispute  the  work  of  Raffaello;  secondly,  that  the  sort  of 
stamp  (if  we  may  so  term  it)  which  so  manifestly  distin- 
guishes the  architectui'e  of  Michel  Angelo,  is  not  visihle 
here.  Every  one  knows  the  cap-icious  ornamental  details 
which  were  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  still  serve  to 
identify  the  works  of  his  school. 

The  facade  of  the  palace  in  question^  presents,  within  a 
limited  space,  an  ensemble  at  once  grand  and  rich,  simple 
and  varied.  Upon  a  rustic  base,  composed  of  three 
arcades,  there  arise  two  stories,  or  rows  of  coupled 
columns.  The  principal  story  has  a  ringhiera,  or  conti- 
nuous balcony,  whose  double  balustrades  are  sculptured 
and  ornamented  with  foliage.  The  order  of  the  first  story 
is  Ionic;  that  of  the  second,  Corinthian.  Bramante  and 
Rafiaello  were  much  in  the  habit  of  coupling  columns 

We  admire  still  more  the  Pandoljini  palace'^  at  Florence, 
built  after  the  desiga  of  Raffaello,  in  the  Strada  San 
Gallo.  There  is  not  in  architecture  a  palatial  design 
more  noble,  of  a  purer  style,  of  a  more  judicious  distribu- 
tion. Neither  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  nor  San  Gallo,  nor 
Palladio,  ever  produced  a  finer  work,  grander  in  its  whole, 
more  beautiful  in  its  details,  more  elegant  in  its  proportions. 
The  entablature  of  this  palace  is  cited  among  the  most 
classical  of  models,  in  the  collection  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  of  Florence  by  Ruggieri.^ 

Had  Raflfaello  lived  longer,  Rome  doubtless  would  have 
shown  many  more  monuments  of  his  genius  in  architecture 
than  it  now  possesses.  One  cannot  but  be  surprised,  how- 
ever, that  amidst  so  many  and  such  important  works,  he 
had  yet  sufiicient  leisure  to  affix  his  name  to  works  un- 
important, if  you  will,  but  of  a  taste  and  merit  which 
must  ever  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  masters  of 
the  art. 

Vasari  does  not  very  clearly  explain  whether  the  palace 

'  Ruggieri.  i.  71. 
*  Architecture  de  la  Toscane.     (Fairin  et  Grsjijean,  pi.  33.) 
'  Sec-  Buggieri,  Scelta  d'Architct. 
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which  llaffacllo'  occupied  in  the  Borgo  Nuovo,  and  which 
was  destroyed  to  make,  room  for  the  colonnades  of  the 
piazza  San  Pietro,  was  of  his  own  design  or  that  of  Bra- 
mante,  who  constructed  it  about  the  year  1513.  He  had 
already  attained  that  degree  of  fortune  and  celebrity 
which  permitted  him  the  sort  of  external  distinction 
immemorially  attached  in  Italy  to  the  possession  of  a 
palace  fit  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  family.  It  was^,  in 
fact,  to  leave  a  monument  of  himself,^  per  lasciar  vtemoria 
di  se,  that  he  built  the  palace  whose  design  has  come 
down  to  U3,^  and  which  Vasai'i  has  twice  mentioned — once 
in  tlie  life  of  Eaffaello,  and  again  in  that  of  I3ramante.  But 
in  both  passages,  Bramante  is  only  mentioned  as  the 
builder,  and  as  having  employed  a  new  process,  which 
consisted  in  moulding,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  decora- 
tive portions  which  stood  out  in  relief.'*  Bramante, 
charged  with  numerous  and  great  undertakings,  had  at 
his  disposition  all  the  mechanical  means  of  building, 
whicli,  especially  at  that  time,  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
Raffaello.  The  latter  therefore  might  invent  and  produce 
the  plans,  the  elevations,  and  the  ornamental  details  of 
his  palace,  relying  ou  the  friendship  of  Bramante  for  the 
construction. 

"\Yhat  strengthens  this  supposition  is  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  do  not  recognise  in  the  style  of  this  architecture 
either  the  somewhat  meagre  outlines  of  Bramante,  or  a 
certain  coldness  produced  by  the  inadequate  relief  he 
gave  to  his  works;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fancy 
we  see  in  the  elegant  facade  the  same  taste  in  the 
windows  as  in  the  Pandoljini  palace.  For  the  rest,  the 
arms  of  Leo  X.,  whose  escutcheon  surmounts  the  middle 
window,  would  indicate  that  this  palace  was  not  finished 
until  his  pontificate.  The  drawing  that  remains  of  it  does 
not  enable  us  to  understand  whether  all  the  portraits 
which  ornament  tliis  facade  are  portraits  of  popes.     If  so, 

»  Vasari,  Vit.  di  Raff.,  197.  »  Ibid 

'  Raccnlta  di  palazzi  di  Roma  da  Giovan.  dc  Rossi,  pi.  L"). 

*  Invoizione  niiova  del  fare  ne  cose  gettate.     Vasari,  Til.  di  Bra- 

tnante,  iii.  95.      Fece  condurre  di  getto,  etc.     Vasari,  Tit.  di  Raffaello^ 

iii.  197 
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it  may  be  presuined  that  they  Avere  those  of  the  pontiffs 
under  whose  reign  KalFaello  had  lived. 

Tlie  identity  of  taste  and  thought  which  was  established 
in  painting  between  Kaffaello  and  Giulio  Romano,  despite 
the  known  diversity  of  their  manner  of  operating  and 
of  colouring,  often  prevents  us  from  distinguishing  with 
certainty  the  part  of  the  master  and  that  of  the  pupil. 
This  must  be  still  more  the  case  with  regard  to  architec- 
tural works.  The  same  cause  must  have  produced  the 
same  confusion;  it  arose  even  in  their  own  time.  Already 
contemporary  criticism  attributed  inditferently  to  one  or 
to  the  other  certain  monuments  which,  in  fact,  were  the 
productions  of  one  sole  genius.  If  avc  believe  Vasari,^ 
the  charming  edifice  at  Rome,  first  called  Villa  del  Papa, 
and  now  Villa  3Iaclama,  is  after  Ralfaello's  designs.  This 
is  also  the  opinion  of  Piacenza,^  who,  however,  thinks  that 
Giulio  Romano  had  a  share  in  it;  which  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  ornaments  and  painting. 

There  is  equal  uncertainty  as  to  some  other  small 
palaces,  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  grace  and  taste,  truly  classical 
edifices,  that  in  Rome  would  be  taken  for  habitations 
of  ancient  Romans  which  time  had  foigotten  to  destroy. 
We  can  only  thus  indicate  them  to  connoisseurs,  for 
they  have  passed  through  so  many  hands,  that  we  know 
not  who  possesses  them  now.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent us  from  attributing  them  to  Giulio  Romano;  and 
we  may  do  so  without  pi'ejudice  to  Raffaello,  since,  in  this 
class  of  art,  the  pupil  is  also  the  work  of  the  master. 

A  small  building  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  work  of 
the  latter,  is  the  Stables  of  Agostino  Chigi,  at  Longara. 
What  adds  to  the  eflect  of  the  taste  and  style  of  its  eleva- 
tion is  that  it  faces  and  serves  as  a  companion  piece  to  one 
of  the  most  elegant  edifices  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (the 
Farnesina),  so  that  vre  might  take  the  two  buildings  for 
the  work  of  the  same  author. 

At  Rome,  they  generally  cite  as  at  once  the  most  authentic 
and  most  important  architectural  production  of  Raffaello, 
a  large  palace,  which  we  cannot  designate  by  the  name  of 

*  Vasari,  ib.,  p.  207.  -  Baldisiucci,  ii.  350,  n.  4. 
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the  proprietor,'  but  wliicli,  built  for  Giovanni  d'Aguilar, 
stands  opposite  the  church  of  Saiit''  Andrea  della  Valle."^ 
Its  facade,  of  exquisite  distribution,  is  composed  of  a  line  of 
twelve  windows,  the  piers  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
doubled  Doric  columns,  forming  the  principal  story,  and 
surmounted  by  a  very  beautiful  entablature  with  triglyphs 
and  metopes.  "We  cannot  imagine  a  better  proportioned 
basement,  and  of  a  better  effect  than  that  which  forms  the 
lower  part  of  this  palace.  Embossments  are  employed 
here  in  great  variety,  and  so  as  to  make  them  convey  the 
idea  of  strength,  without  any  suggestion  of  heaviness. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  at  Rome, 
there  is  a  beautiful  chapel  with  a  cupola,  belonging  to 
Agostino  Chigi,  and  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an 
architectural  production  of  Raffixello.  Some  writers  go 
further:  they  insist  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  cartoons 
from  which  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  executed  the  frescos 
that  ornament  the  chapel,  and  they  also  attribute  to  him  a 
share  in  its  sculptures — that  is,  either  in  their  invention  or 
in  their  direction.'  That  in  which  all  are  agreed,  in 
seei:ig  this  chapel,  is,  that  if  the  hand  of  Raffaello  is 
nowhere  seen  there  with  a  distinctness  which  permits  us 
to  adopt  these  views,  there  is  manifested  so  much  of  his 
taste  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  dispute  them  entirely. 

No  one  would  deny,  for  example,  that  the  elegant  and 
graceful  statue  of  Jonas,  which  occupies  one  of  the  four 
niches  in  this  chapel,  may  have  received  from  Raifaello 
himself,  as  is  asserted,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  model,  or  in 
the  exquisitely  soft  finish  of  its  beautiful  marble,'*  a  grace 
of  outline,  a  morbidezza  of  execution  very  peculiar  for 
liiat  period,  and,  especially  in  the  head,  an  imitation  of 
the  antique  which  no  sculptor  then  exhibited. 

"We  have  no  proof  that  Raffaello  personally  handled  the 

'  We  find  that  this  palace  has  been  called  Coltrolini,  then  Caffarelh, 
and  afterwards  Sloppani. 

-  Palazzi  di  Roma  da  Giov.  de  llossi,  pi.  17. 

'  Comolli,  Vila  ineditc,  p.  74. 

*  Tiiis  marble  was  part  of  a  cornice  which  fell  from  the  temple  of 
Cdstor  and  Pollux,  in  tl.e  Forum  Romanum,  (Carlo  Fca,  Notizie  interno 
EiiffaeUo.) 
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chisel,  or  made  the  model  for  any  statue.  Yet,  if  following 
one  tradition,'  we  might  be  authorized  in  admitting  this, 
the  statue  of  Jonas  would  be  the  Avork  best  adapted  to  give 
probability  to  this  opinion.  Let  us  add,  that  Lorenzo 
Lotti,  called  Lorenzetto,-  was  a  pupil  of  Raflflvello,  and  tliat 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Pantheon,  of  which  we  shall 
see  he  was  the  author,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  his  master, 
has  nothing  which,  in  style  and  taste,  equals  the  merit  of 
the  Jonas.  At  all  events,  if  the  opinion  upon  which  we 
are  in  suspense  has  come  down  to  our  day,  it  is  ,we  must 
admit,  because  there  is  in  the  work  itself  something  which 
forbids  us  to  regard  it  as  improbable. 

The  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy,  at  this  period,  has 
produced  too  many  men  of  universal  talent,  to  leave  a 
doubt  as  to  the  facility  with  which  RatFaello  might  have 
exei'cised  each  of  the  arts  of  design,  had  he  been  granted 
a  longer  career.  Michel  Angelo  began  by  being  a  sculp- 
tor, lie  would  not,  perhaps,  have  aimed  at  anything  else, 
had  he  followed  his  own  inclination;  but  he  also  devoted 
himself  to  drawing,  and  acquired  in  it  an  extraordinary 
skill.  Thenceforward,  he  was  employed  in  everything;  he 
was  military  and  civil  engineer,  architect,  and  in  the  end, 
and  despite  of  himself,  he  was  a  painter.  "Who  knows  but 
that  Raffaello  might  have  aspired  to  rival  jMichel  Angelo 
in  sculpture.  We  may  well  believe,  from  his  style 
of  drawing,  that  his  style  of  sculpture  would  have 
far  more  nearly  resembled  the  antique,  than  did  that 
of  the  statues  of  Michel  Angelo.  He,  in  fact,  touched 
upon  none  of  the  subsidiaries  which  enter  into  the  so 
varied  domain  of  the  arts  of  design,  without  reproducing, 
with  the  principles,  the  gust  of  the  Greek  schools,  those 
accurate  forms,  that  purity  of  taste,  that  grace  and 
elegance  which  have  been  the  privilege  of  so  few  periods 
of  art,  and  which,  perhaps,  as  it  happens  Avith  certain  rai'e 
and  delicate  plants,  only  bloom  at  very  long  intervals. 

Eaffixello  diffused  the  spirit  of  these  beautiful  traditions, 
either  by  his  direct  action,  or  by  an  indirect  influence,  over 
the  greatest,  as  over  the  smallest,  works;  in  the  design  of 

1  ComoUi,  Vita  inedita.  p.  77.  lb.  p.  93. 
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the  general  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  as  in  the  style  of  the  most 
modest  constructions;  in  the  higliest  enterprises  of  paint- 
ing, as  in  those  trifles  from  which  it  is  pretended  the 
manufactory  of  the  Faenza  Vases  derived  their  outlines 
and  ornaments.  In  a  word,  everything  that  more  or  less 
positively  underwent  the  contact  of  his  taste  or  his  direc- 
tion, has  become  classical,  has  remained  a  model  in  its 
kind,  has  never  yet  been  equalled.  The  wooden  gates 
of  the  halls  and  loggie  of  the  Vatican,  which  he  executed 
by  the  hands  of  G-iovanui  Barile,'  have  remained  the  great 
masterpieces  of  ornamental  wood  work.  The  pavement 
of  the  gallery  of  the  loggie,  the  work  of  Luca  della  Robbia,^ 
offered,  before  the  injuries  which  time  caused  them,  the 
richest  and  most  varied  compartments  imaginable.  What 
new  wonders  might  not  have  been  produced  in  the  Va- 
tican by  that  great  school  of  Raflfaello,  nominated  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  works  of  this  palace,  if  greater  length 
of  days  had  been  granted  him,  when  the  single  gallery  of  the 
loggie  presents  so  many  remarkable  objects  of  admiration! 

Vasari  has  spoken  much  too  briefly  of  this  great  Avork 
of  the  Loggie,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  only  described  the 
decorative  portion,  that  wliich  RafFaello  adopted  from  the 
models  of  antiquity,  and  to  which  the  moderns  have  given 
the  name  of  arabesque. 

But  the  same  gallery  owes  to  him  a  still  greater  cele- 
brity, from  that  inestimable  series  of  fresco  paintings,  four 
and  four,  in  the  compartments  of  the  small  ceilings  between 
each  beam,  and  which  comprise,  in  fifty-two  subjects,  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  accordingly  called 
Raff'aello's  Bible. 

The  choice  of  some  of  the  subjects  of  this  beautiful 
series  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  which 
dictated  it,  and  of  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  necessarily 
existed  between  Raffaello  and  !Michel  Angelo.  Nor  can 
anything  be  better  calculated  to  exhibit  the  ftillacy  of  some 
criticr-,  that  an  artist  cannot  derive  benefit  from  the  works 
of  anothei*,  without  actually  borrowing  from  him  and  con- 
sequently without  ceasing  to  be  original. 

>  Yasari,  ib.  p.  290.  *  lb. 
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Michel  Angelo,  independently  of  the  enormous  learning  of 
his  drawings,  had  doubtless  astonished  men  by  the  grandeur 
and  daring  of  some  of  his  conceptions  in  the  ceilings  of 
till!  Sistine  chapel,  where  he  ventured  to  become  the 
painter  of  the  Creation,  and  to  rival  the  text  of  Genesis 
in  the  description  of  its  marvels.  Now,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  believe  that  here,  also,  Raffaello  had  jNIichel  Angelo  and 
the  Sistine  chapel  in  view,  by  taking  similar  subjects  as 
his  themes  in  the  Loggie.  Such,  for  example,  are  those 
where,  reproducing  the  same  ideas  in  his  own  manner,  he 
painted  the  Etei*nal  Being  creating  light,  dispersing  chaos, 
hurling,  Avith  each  hand,  into  space,  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
forming  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  animating  man  with 
his  breath,  and  ordaining  woman  to  be  an  inseparable  part 
of  him. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  any  comparison  to  be  drawn 
between  the  works  of  the  two  painters,  if  we  consider  the 
difference  of  dimension  which  each  locality  prescribed  to 
its  artist.  Michel  Angelo,  in  the  vast  spaces  he  had  to  fill, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  colossal  in  his  productions. 
Kaiiiiello,  confined  by  his  site,  could  only  give  to  his  com- 
j)ositions  the  dimensions  of  easel  pieces.  But  there  is  in 
painting  a  sort  of  grandeur  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  compass,  and  whose  limits  no  comparison  can  fix.  On 
this  principle,  we  may  say  that  jSIicLel  Angelo  never 
produced  anything  so  great  in  thought,  character,  and 
action  as  the  figure  of  the  Eternal  Father  dispersing  chaos; 
and  it  is  by  this  kind  of  grandeur  that  Raifaello  has  shown 
himself  superior  to  his  rival  in  all  the  subjects  which, 
after  his  example,  he  has  taken  from  the  Bible. 

When  men  speak  of  what  Raffaello  owed  to  Michel 
Angelo,  they  do  not  adduce  any  real  or  positive  evidence  of 
^e  alleged  debt.  When,  therefore,  we  admit  in  this  place, 
as  we  have  admitted  before,  that  he  owed  to  Michel  Angelo 
an  enlargement  of  his  manner,  nothing  is  to  be  understood 
from  this,  but  that  Michel  Angelo,  by  his  works,  acted  as 
that  exalted  stimulant  which,  in  everything,  incites  great 
men  to  equal  and  surpass  the  great  men  who  have  preceded 
them. 

If  Raffaello  seemed  to  have  raised  himself  by  the  exam- 
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pie,  and  from  seeing  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo,  it  was  not 
that  factitious  and  borrowed  lieight,  which  makes  itself  a 
pedestal  of  the  knowledge  of  anotlier.  The  increase  of  all 
the  qualities  developed  in  l)im  was,  on  the  contrary, 
simihir  in  its  nature  to  that  which  takes  place  in  all  men 
endowed  with  that  faculty.  I  compare  EafFaello  to  one  of 
those  trees,  the  privileged  children  of  the  forest,  which 
appropriate  to  themselves  all  the  juices  of  a  favourable 
soil,  ail  the  favours  of  heaven,  and  profit  by  all  the  in- 
fluences that  surround  them,  but  which  also  find  in  their 
own  sap  the  virtue  which  makes  them  grow,  ramify,  and 
extend  without  limit. 

The  series  of  fifty-two  subjects  from  the  Bible  and  New 
Testament,  is  one  of  those  of  which  language  must  leave 
the  description  to  that  art  which  can  multiply  descriptions 
of  the  work  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  collections  pub- 
lislicd  by  two  engravers,  one  an  Italian,  the  other  a  French- 
man, that  we  must  address  those  Avho  would  form  an  idea 
from  this  series,  of  the  fertility  of  RafFaello's  genius.  Here 
they  will  admire  that  property  which  he  possessed  of 
stamping  each  of  his  compositions  with  what,  morally 
speaking,  is  called  the  local  colouring  of  each  class  of  sub- 
jects, considered  in  its  relation  to  the  special  character  of 
time  and  place.  What  we  can  never  weary  of  admiring  in 
reading,  so  to  speak,  this  translation  by  figures,  of  the 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  is  that  image,  as  great  as  it  is 
true,  of  the  manners  of  the  first  age  of  the  world  and  of 
the  patriarchal  life;  that  ideal  of  another  kind  of  poetry, 
not  that  of  the  Greek  Parnassus,  but  that  of  which  the 
chief  of  tlie  Hebrews  received  the  inspiration  upon  Mount 
Sinai. 

We  have  already  observed,  in  citing  the  four  first  sub- 
jects of  this  series,  that  Eafiaello  here  borrowed  nothing 
from  iNIichel  Angelo.  In  the  two  next,  which  represent 
the  disobedience  of  Adam,  or  the  temptation  of  Eve,  and 
their  expulsion  from  the  terrestrial  paradise,  we  find,  on 
the  contrary,  manifest  adoptions  from  Masaccio.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that  at  Florence  Eaffaelo  studied  the  works 
t)f  this  ancient  painter  in  the  chapel  del  Cormine.  Ma- 
saccio was,  in  his  time,  one  of  those  men  who  are  in  ad- 
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vance  of  their  age.  Pie  had  already  amplitude  and  7iumber 
in  his  compositions,  a  feeling  of  true  expression,  naivete 
of  style,  and  drawing  which  only  wanted  that  learning 
which  gives  boldness.  INIasaccio,  in  the  paintings  of  his 
chapel,  had  treated  the  two  subjects  referred  to.  It  may 
be  curious  to  draw  a  comparison  between  them  and  those 
of  the  Loggie  by  Raflaello,  who  will  still  gain  by  the  inves- 
tigation, both  when  he  follows  and  when  he  quits  the  foot- 
steps of  his  predecessor. 

The  subject  of  the  Disobedience  or  the  Forbidden 
Fruit,  with  Masaccio,  has  all  the  simplicity  of  the  school 
of  his  time,  all  the  unmeaningness  of  an  art  still  held  in 
check  by  the  timidity  of  his  age.  Ilaffaello  seems  to  have 
rppiied  himself  to  establishing  the  most  striking  contrast 
possible  between  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject  and 
that  of  Masaccio,  such  movement  and  variety  are  there  in 
the  development  of  his  compositions.  Not  that  he  failed 
to  evidence  at  once  his  judgment  and  his  good  faith  in 
his  appreciation  of  Masaccio's  productions.  He  highly  ad- 
mired the  second  of  these,  the  Expulsion  from  Eden,  and 
I'etained  a  valuable  reminiscence  of  it.  It  was,  indeed, 
impossible  to  conceive  and  compose  in  a  more  effective 
manner  than  Masaccio,  the  group  of  Adam  and  Eve  pur- 
sued by  the  Sword  of  the  Angel.  The  varieties  of  grief  in 
the  man  and  the  woman  are  rendered  by  action  as  noble 
as  it  is  touching.  Adam  buries  his  face  in  both  hands;  his 
confusion  is,  as  it  were,  the  veil  which  tlie  artist  has 
thrown  over  the  expression  of  his  despair.  Repentance 
manifests  itself  in  the  whole  attitude  of  Eve;  in  her  coun- 
tenance, and,  above  all,  in  her  eyes,  which  seom  humbly 
imploring  the  pardon  of  the  Most  High. 

Raftaello  has  copied  the  whole  of  this  group  from  the 
picture  of  Masaccio,  and  herein  he  has  done  well.  "When 
a  fine  thought  has  once  been  stamped  by  tlie  hand  of 
genius,  there  is  genius  also  in  not  seeking  to  give  it  a 
new  impress.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  more  merit  in  thus 
openly  proclaiming  one's  debt  to  another,  than  in  disguis- 
ing the  borrowed  features  under  some  evasive  variations. 
We  are,  indeed,  disposed  to  regard  this  adoption  on  the 
pare  of  RafFaello,  as  a  public  testimony  of  tlie  gratitude 
z 
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which  he  felt  towards  Masaccio.  Gratitude  was  a  distin- 
guishing feature  in  his  character;  we  have  seen  him  placing 
in  his  pictures,  close  to  his  own  portrait,  that  of  his  old 
master,  as  an  undying  acknowledgment  to  him  for  his 
early  care. 

In  what  manner  shall  we  now  proceed?  Can  we  men- 
tion, without  describing,  the  many  beautiful  compositions 
not  yet  noticed?  or  shall  we  select  a  few  among  them, 
whereon  to  fix  the  reader's  attention?  But  are  there,  in 
that  amazing  series  of  pictures,  which  succeeded  each 
other,  so  numerous  and  so  various,  any  that  we  can  re- 
commend as  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  rest? 

The  Deluge  is  not  the  least  remarkable  among  them,  for 
its  general  effect  and  the  infinite  divei'sity  of  the  details, 
which  admirably  depict,  though  in  so  limited  a  space,  all 
the  horrors  of  the  scourge  under  which  the  human  race  is 
about  to  succumb.  We  see  in  the  fore-ground,  a  father 
disputing  with  the  constantly  augmenting  inundation  the 
life  of  his  two  sons;  a  husband  raising  with  difficulty  in 
his  arms  an  already  expiring  wife.  On  the  summit  of  an 
adjacent  hill,  a  group  of  fugitives  think  they  have 
found  an  asylum  under  a  tent — futile  defence  against  the 
waves  which  are  about  to  invade  them!  The  miraculous 
ark  occupies  the  back -ground  of  the  picture;  around  it  a 
panic-struck  multitude  are  in  vain  imploring  the  mercy  of 
that  Heaven  whose  anger  is  let  loose  against  the  earth. 

There  are  few  happier  or  more  effective  compositions 
than  that  of  Abraham  with  the  Three  Angels.  Raffaello 
seems  to  have  had  the  very  instinct  of  scriptural  costume. 
There  is  in  these  disguised  angels  a  certain  character  of 
elegance  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Greek  figures. 
The  celestial  messengers,  in  assuming  the  human  form, 
would  naturally  put  on  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
people  of  the  country  whither  their  mission  was,  and  ac- 
cordingly, their  apparel  at  once  informs  the  spectator  that 
the  scene  is  in  Palestine. 

A  portion  of  the  history  of  Joseph  has  been  related  by 
RaffaeUo  in  four  subjects,  distinguished,  two  of  them  by 
the  fulness,  two  by  the  concision  of  their  composition.  "We 
cannot  mention  one  more  abundant  in  personages,  or  more 
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absolutely  teeming  with  expression,  than  that  in  which 
Joseph  is  relating  to  his  brethren  the  dream  prognosti- 
cating his  future  elevation.  In  the  various  groups  of  his 
auditors,  we  discern  by  the  gestures  and  physiognomies 
the  envious  passions,  the  revengeful  projects  already 
forming  in  their  heai'ts. 

The  picture  of  Joseph  interpreting  the  dreams  betiora 
Pharaoh,  would  of  itself  suffice  to  place  Eaffiiello  at  the 
head  of  all  painters,  in  point  of  composition.  There  is  in 
painting,  as  in  poetry,  a  certain  laconism  of  description 
which  has  the  property  of  suggesting  the  more  to  the 
thought  the  less  it  says.  The  subject  before  us  has  this 
merit.  We  see  in  it,  so  to  speak,  only  Pharaoh  and  Joseph. 
The  accessoiy  personages  play  no  part  in  the  scene,  and 
are  there  merely  as  a  matter  of  form.  But  how  unlimited 
the  range  given  to  the  spectator's  imagination,  by  the 
simple  attitude  of  Joseph,  in  his  gesture,  in  that  physio- 
gnomy in  whose  every  line  inspiration  is  depicted!  "We 
read  in  his  whole  person  the  virtue  of  the  heavenly  divi- 
nation, the  effect  of  which  communicates  itself  to  the  king 
in  a  visible  manner.  The  most  expressive  action,  expres- 
sive from  the  very  absence  of  all  movement,  manifests  the 
profound  meditation  which  absorbs  him.  The  forefinger 
of  his  right  hand,  which  he  puts  on  his  lips,  is  the  sign  of 
attention.  TTe  are  shown,  by  the  position  of  his  other 
hand  and  of  his  fingers,  that  the  king  is  reckoning  with 
the  interpreter,  the  years  of  plenty  and  scarcity,  in  their 
relation  with  what  he  has  seen  in  his  dream. 

The  history  relating  to  Moses  comprehends  eight  pictures, 
a  selection  of  the  most  striking  events  in  the  life  of 
the  Hebrew  legislator.  The  first  of  all  is  that  where  we 
see  him,  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  saved  from  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  and  received  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  If 
we  prefer  dwelling  upon  this  subject,  it  is  because  this  is 
one  of  those,  among  others  of  this  series,  where  we  remark 
the  art  of  landscape  painting  beginning  to  be  developed  in 
a  then  novel  manner.  Before  Raffiiello,  they  sketched, 
indeed,  but  scarcely  can  be  said  to  have  painted,  landscape 
back-grounds  in  their  historical  compositions.  At  least  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  painted  them  without  imitative 
L  2 
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harmony;  all  the  magic  of  perspective  being  confined 
to  the  diminution  of  bodies  and  to  softening  off  the 
lines.  The  picture  of  Moses  Saved  from  the  "Water  presents 
freshness  of  tone,  gradation  of  tints,  and  truth  in  the  colour 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nile;  all  these  qualities  were  then 
uncommon,  because  landscape  painting  not  having  then  be- 
come a  class  of  itself,  it  was  only  considered  as  a  very 
secondary  accessory  in  historical  compositions. 

The  events  relating  to  the  history  of  Saul,  David,  and 
Solomon,  in  this  gallery  of  sacred  subjects,  are  not  those 
which  lea^t  claim  the  attention  of  the  spectator.  But  the 
writer  who  describes  to  the  mind  that  which  is  intended  to 
reach  it  through  the  medium  of  the  eyes,  should  be  careful 
not  to  fatigue  his  reader  by  an  enumeration  of  details, 
always  too  long  for  him  who  knows  the  works,  and  still 
more  tedious  for  him  who  has  not  seen  the  paintings  to 
which  they  apply. 

If  obliged  to  make  a  choice,  the  writer  should  prefer 
those  whose  subjects  can  best  be  described,  whether  to  the 
memory  or  to  the  mind,  and  such  subjects  will  be  those 
where  the  mind  of  the  painter  himself  will  have  most  ex- 
hibited the  resources  of  his  art,  that  is  to  say,  those  of  an 
eloquent  action.  Such,  among  others,  is  the  picture  of 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon.  This  subject  has  been  re- 
peatedly treated  since  RafFaello,  and  by  very  able  pencils. 
No  painter,  however,  not  excepting  Nicolas  Poussin,  has 
given  a  clearer  exposition  of  it,  or  better  explained  to  the 
eye  the  object  of  the  dispute,  the  aim  of  the  judge's  deci- 
sion, and  the  diversity  of  the  passions  which  animate  each 
of  the  two  parties.  In  the  action  and  attitude  of  the 
mothers  there  is  an  obviousness  of  action,  which  shows  the 
cause  of  their  dispute,  and  that  with  a  precision  which 
language  itself  could  scai'cely  equal. 

Four  other  subjects,  taken  from  the  New  Testament, 
complete  this  numerous  series  of  compositions;  namely, 
the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Baptism 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Last  Supper. 

Raffaello  in  the  last  subject  has,  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
did  before  him,  chosen  the  moment  when  Jesus  Christ 
announces  that  one  among  his  disciples  shall  betray  him. 
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We  see  at  once  that  the  chief  difiiculty  of  a  composition 
which  requires  thirteen  people  to  be  represented  at  table 
must  be  to  dispose  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an 
ensemble  at  once  picturesque  and  pi'obable.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  in  ranging  them  in  one  line,  according  to  an  agree- 
ment perhaps  mors  favourable  to  art  than  conformable  to 
iisage,  contrived,  with  great  skill  and  by  the  power  of  an 
expressive  pencil,  to  throw  some  variety  into  the  naturally 
monotonous  disposition.  The  composition  of  RaiFaello 
represents  his  personages  ranged  round  a  square  table,  seen 
cornerwise.  There  is  some  ingenuity  in  this  arrange- 
ment, Avhi(;h,  however,  has  not  obviated  the  necessary 
inconvenience  of  giving  many  of  the  guests  with  their 
backs  towards  the  spectator;  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
the  conquering  this  difficulty  has  introduced  rather  com- 
plication than  variety  into  the  picture.  There  is  another 
composition  upon  this  subject,  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio 
from  a  drawing  of  Ratfaello,  in  which  he  has  returned  to 
the  plan  adopted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  at  once  more 
simple  and  more  favourable  to  the  rules  of  painting. 

The  reader  must  perceive  what  rich  matter  is  oflered  to 
a  learned  criticism  of  the  art  by  a  collection  of  these  fifty- 
two  pictures  of  Eaff'aello.  But  he  will  also  see  that  we  are 
necessitated,  in  a  general  history,  to  abridge  the  mention 
of  certain  serie?  which  might  each  form  matter  for  a 
separate  work.  J  /ow,  we  shall  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  this  must  ntvcessarily  apply  to  the  paintings  of  the 
Loggie.  It  is  here,  for  example,  that  EafFaello  certainly 
and  necessarily  employed  the  first  talents  of  his  school. 
It  is  here  also  that  it  would  be  curious  to  apply,  by  a 
learned  analysis,  the  discernment  which  the  practised 
glance  of  an  artist  can  form  of  the  dilFerent  manners  which, 
in  accordance  with  historical  traditions,  would  reveal  the 
names  of  those  who  co-operated  in  this  great  enterprise. 

Thus  it  is  known'  that  Raflaello  himself  entirely  painted 
the  first  of  these  subjects,  the  Creation.  This  was  a  sort 
of  normal  model  given  to  his  pupils  in  the  execution  of 
his  designs,  the  work  of  which  he  contented  himself  with 

»  Lanzi,  ,S7<,7-.  Pittor.  ii.  C6. 
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either  directing,  retouching,  or  distributing.  Vasari  tells 
us  that  Giulio  Romano  was  specially  charged  with  the 
pictures  representing  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,'  that 
of"  the  Animals,  the  Construction  of  the  Ark,  the  Sacrifice 
upon  leaving  the  Ark,  and  many  others. 

We  shall  terminate  this  article  by  a  general  reflexion 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  should  judge  of  the  composi- 
tions of  the  pictures  of  the  Loggie^  and  appreciate  their 
merit,  by  comparison  with  those  of  some  other  masters 
who,  as  Nicolas  Poussin,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
composition  of  similai*  subjects,  and  generally  in  the  same 
dimension — that  is  to  say,  that  of  easel  pictures. 

There  is  a  consideration  wliich  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  in  this  comparison:  it  is  that  of  the  conditions  to  which 
tlie  execution  of  these  works  must  have  been  subjected, 
and  consequently  the  different  positions  in  which  their 
author  must  have  found  himself,  according  to  the  part  they 
were  called  upon  to  play.  In  fact,  the  condition  which 
imposes  upon  talent  the  sole  subject  upon  which  it  is  to 
occupy  its  leisure,  without  the  mind  being  bound  to  divide 
itself  between  the  combinations  of  a  long  series  of  various 
subjects,  is  one  thing;  and  that  of  the  artist  whose  talent 
must  embrace  a  numerous  succession  of  historical  events, 
more  or  less  connected  among  themselves,  whether  in  idea 
or  in  fact,  and  which  consequently  oblige  his  pencil  and 
his  imagination  to  distribute  themselves  over  a  gi'eat 
number  of  points,  is  another. 

The  latter  seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  position  of  the 
author  of  a  poem  divided  into  a  large  number  of  cantos. 
Carried  away  by  the  diversity  of  their  scenes,  both  his 
verses  and  his  style  soar  freely  at  the  will  of  a  more  or 
less  vivid  inspiration.  The  other  will  resemble  a  versifier, 
who,  in  the  limited  extent  of  an  isolated  piece,  delights  to 
include  everything,  to  attend  to  every  thought,  every  de- 
tail, every  expression.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  liberty  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  one,  with 
the  other  will  become  negligence,  and,  vice  versa,  the  care 
which  on  the  one  side  were  perfection,  on  the  other  would 
become  constraint  and  coldness. 

'  Vasari,  Vit.  di  Giul.  iv.  327. 
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We  think  that  the  same  difference  of  condition  aiid 
aierit  must  be  seen  between  Raffaello  improvising,  if  we 
may  so  term  it,  in  all  the  freedom  of  genius,  that  long 
series  of  compositions,  and  Poussin  meditating  at  full 
leisure,  and  painting  at  full  leisure  some  few  of  these  sub- 
jects. In  the  latter,  all,  doubtless,  is  fine,  noble,  judicious, 
correct,  both  to  tJie  eye  of  reason  and  to  that  of  taste;  but 
there  is,  over  all,  an  air  of  studied  arrangement,  of  calcu- 
lation in  composition.  With  Eaffiiello,  every  subject 
seems  to  have  been  conceived  and  thrown  off  in  the  energy 
of  a  first  impulse;  the  image  presented  to  us  seems  to  have  is- 
sued completely  formed  in  his  imagination;  everything  there 
seems  to  have  been  found  without  having  been  sought. 

Is  not  this  the  same  difference  which,  in  the  analysis  of 
works  of  genius,  we  make  between  that  which  is  called 
to  create  and  that  which  is  called  to  produce  ?  The  action 
of  creation  necessarily  involves  the  idea  of  something 
sudden,  off-hand;  the  idea  of  production  is  that  of  an 
action,  the  result  of  time. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Rome  a  celebrated  amateur, 
whose  name  has  been  ah-eady  mentioned  more  than  once, 
and  who  well  merits  a  distinct  place  in  the  liistory  of 
Raff^iello ;  we  speak  of  Agostino  Chigi,  a  native  of  Siena. 
Business  frequently  calling  him  to  Rome,  he  ultimately 
fixed  his  residence  there.  He  was  considered  the  richest 
merchant  in  Italy.^  We  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  his 
commercial  relations  from  the  protests  he  addressed  to  the 
court  of  France  on  the  subject  of  a  number  of  vessels  of 
his  that  had  been  seized,  when  war  broke  out  between 
Louis  XII.  and  Julius  II.;  his  Avealth  was  principally 
derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  salt  and  alum  mines  which  he 
farmed  of  the  Holy  See.  No  rich  man  ever  made  more 
noble  use  of  his  fortune.  Agostino  Chigi  might  have 
lavished  it  in  vain  ostentation,  but  his  taste,  guiding  a 
more  laudable  ambition,  directed  him  to  the  intellectual 
delights  procured  him  by  the  works  of  genius,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  most  celebrated  artists.     He  owed  it  to 


*  See  "  Bogue's   European  Librcry,"   Life  of  Leo  X.,  i.  200  ;  344; 
ii.  336. 
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tliis  noble  feeling  that  his  naiiie  lias  become  associated 
with  theirs,  and  that  his  memory  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity in  immediate  connexion  with  their  masterpieces,  a 
glorious  meed. 

Wc  are  indebted  to  Agostino  Chigi,  and  to  his  friend- 
ship with  Raifaello,  for  the  beautiful  Prophets  and  Sybils 
in  the  cliurch  of  Santa  jNIaria  della  Pace,  and  the  ex- 
quisite chapel  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  which  he  d-^s- 
tined  for  his  place  of  sepulture.  Here  Raffaello  v,';\s  to 
have  executed  a  mausoleum  on  a  grand  scale  of  beauty 
and  magnificence,  which,  however,  was  never  completed. 
Of  this  the  Jonas,  already  mentioned,  and  its  companion 
statue  of  the  prophet   Elias  are  detached  portions. 

The  usages  of  Italy  presented  to  him  another  noble 
employment  for  his  wealth,  in  a  class  of  magnificence  of 
which  in  more  modern  times  we  see  very  little,  and  that 
little  on  a  far  less  extensive  and  costly  scale,  but  which, 
in  the  age  of  Raffaello,  greatly  promoted  the  success  of  the 
arts.  Architecture,  in  fact,  has  necessarily  the  other  arts 
in  its  train;  when  it  is  itself  favoui'ed  by  the  manners 
of  a  country,  it  promotes,  in  its  turn,  the  other  great  arts 
of  embellishment  which  depend  upon  it,  and  upon  -wliich 
it  is  reciprocally  dependent. 

There  was  at  this  period  no  head  of  a  noble  or  wealthy 
family,  who  had  not  the  ambition  to  transmit  to  future 
ages  a  durable  monument  of  his  own  transitory  existence. 
This  monument  took  the  form  of  a  palace  or  mansion,  to 
the  architecture  of  which  they  devoted  those  sums  which, 
elsewhere  and  in  other  times,  the  wealthy,  for  the  most 
part,  lavish  in  ephemeral  superfluities.  To  carve  his 
name  over  the  door  of  his  house,  with  the  date  of  its  con- 
struction, was  with  the  higher  class  Italian  of  that  period 
equivalent  to  a  sort  of  entail,  securing  the  perpetuity  of 
a  property  in  a  family.  It  is  this  custom  Avhich  enables 
us  still  al  once  to  find  out,  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Italy, 
the  houses,  more  or  less  sumptuous,  which,  centuries  ago, 
were  honoured  in  being  the  habitations  of  men  who.  in 
various  ways,  render,id  themselves  illustrious. 

It  was  thus  that  Agostiuo  Cliigi  desired  to  perpetuate, 
in  a  palace  which  should  manifest  his  passion  for  the  arl^ 
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both  his  name  and  that  rqiutation  of  a  man  of  taste,  which 
posterity  lias  since  tlioroughly  accorded  him. 

Having  purchased  a  favourable  site  in  the  Transtevcre 
quarter,  he  selected  the  celebrated  lialdassare  Peruzzi  of 
Siena,  to  raise  for  him  on  this  sjiot  a  mansion  more  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture  than  for  its 
massiveness  of  dimension.  To  name  Baldassare  Peruzzi 
is  at  once  to  recal  the  idea  of  that  charming  style  of  do- 
mestic construction,  to  which,  as  we  have  observed,  the 
study  of  the  antique  had  also  directed  the  tasteful  mind  of 
Raffiiello.  Peruzzi  was  the  Eatl'aello  of  architecture.  No 
one  ever  exhibited  greater  genius  than  he  in  adapting  the 
style  and  traditions  of  ancient  architecture  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  constructions.  The  character  of  his 
edifices  is  so  closely  identified  with  what  remains  to  us 
in  this  class  of  the  antique,  that  nothing  is  Avanting  to  it 
but  the  effect  of  time.  A  native  of  old  Eome,  were  he 
to  resort  to  the  eternal  city,  might  wander  through  its 
sti'eets  and  never  imagine  himself  at  home,  until  he  came 
to  one  of  the  houses  built  by  Peruzzi,  and  more  especially 
that  of  Agostino  Chigi.  Here,  perhaps,  he  might,  in 
viewing  the  charming  vestibules,  doubt  whether  antique 
Rome  ever  produced  anything  so  beautiful.  Never  was 
painting  so  lavish  of  its  beauties  in  the  simple  Ati-ium  of 
a  palace. 

It  was  Agostino  Chigi's  great  design  to  collect  together, 
in  his  abode,  all  that  the  genius  of  art  could  then  produce 
most  excellent  in  its  various  branches.  He  summoned 
fx-om  Venice  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  renowned  for  his 
colouring,  who  executed  several  subjects  in  the  palace, 
the  gust  of  which,  however,  bore  no  comparison  with 
those  of  the  works  which  emanated  from  the  School  of 
Raffaello.^  It  would  appear  to  have  been  the  desii'e  of 
Chigi  to  confide  to  Saffaello  alone  the  decoration  of  the 
interior  and  the  general  embellishments,  and  this  seems- 
proved  from  the  ornaments,  some  executed,  some  incom- 
plete, on  the  ground  floor.  Besides  the  Loggia,  a  vestibule 
or  portico  of  five  arcades,  on  which  are  represented  the 

•  Vasari,  Vita  dl  Seb.,  iv,  COl.' 
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Fable  of  Psyche,  there  is  also  a  gallery  of  corresponding 
length,  constructed  by  the  architect  to  receive  a  series  ol 
paintings  in  the  compartments,  which  are  of  moderate 
dimensions.  Only  one  of  these  pictures  was  executed, 
that  representing  the  Triumph  of  Galatea,  already  men- 
tioned. 

Eaffaello's  letter  to  Castiglione,  to  which  we  have  twice 
referred,  informs  us  that  this  work  was  terminated  before 
the  Fable  of  Psyche,  the  execution  of  which,  several  times 
interrupted,  was  not  completed  in  some  of  its  details,  at 
the  time  of  Raffixello's  death.  As  in  this  letter  he  men- 
tions that  the  pope  has  just  appointed  him  architect  of 
St.  Peter's,  which  took  place  in  1515,  we  feel  ourselves 
authorized  in  assigning  the  Galatea  to  the  year  1514,  and 
to  the  second  manner  of  the  paintei',  as,  indeed,  its  style 
clearly  indicates. 

The  palace  of  Agostino  Chigi,  now  called  La  Farnesina, 
having  been  wholly  completed  before  this  period,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  designs  for  its  decoration  occupied 
the  pencil  of  Raffaello  sometime  before  he  set  about  the 
actual  work.  May  Ave  not  then  assign  to  the  same 
period,  that  numerous  series  of  designs  engraved  by  Marc 
Antonio,  and  which  are  a  sort  of  pictorial  translation  of 
the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius?  It  then  becomes  a  question 
whether  Raffaello,  though  he  may  have  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin,  as  would  indeed  appear  manifest  from 
the  study  we  know  him  to  have  made  of  Vitruvius,  can  have 
become  so  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  exquisite  imagin- 
ings of  the  Latin  romance  writer,  without  the  aid  of  some 
of  the  celebrated  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Baldassare  Castiglione,  who,  it  is  extremely 
probable,  selected  and  translated  from  the  tale  of  Apuleius 
various  leading  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 

It  is  not  then  at  all  improbable  that  a  passage  in  Raffaello's 
letter  to  Castiglione  referred  to  this  series  of  designs 
which  the  leai'ned  scholar  had  suggested  to  the  painter. 
"  I  have,"  says  Raffaello,  "  executed  in  more  than  one 
manner  the  designs  of  the  subjects  you  proposed  to  me. 
I  am  told  that  they  have  obtained  general  approbation. 
For  myself  I  am  very  chary  of  trusting  to  my  own  judg- 
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ment;  I  fear  much  that  T  shall  not  satisfy  yours.  I  send 
them  to  you;  select  such,  it'  such  there  be,  as  seem  to 
merit  your  choice,  8tc." 

Tliis  passajre  indicates,  as  the  two  series  of  subjects  of 
the  Fable  of  Fsyche  prove  to  us,  that  Ratiaello  had  com- 
posed several  of  these  subjects  in  more  than  one  manner, 
and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  compositions  painted  at  the 
Farnesina,  and  of  which  we  shall  give  a  description,  are, 
^vith  a  few  variations,  the  repetition  of  drawn  and  engraved 
compositions.  Such  are  those  of  Venus  with  Jupiter,  ot 
Jupiter  embracing  Love,  of  Mercury  convoking  the  Court 
of  Olympus,  of  the  Council  and  Banquet  of  the  Gods. 
This  lirst  series  of  subjects,  then,  gave  birth  to  the  second, 
become  much  more  celebrated. 

Thus  Raffaello  composed,  in  fact,  two  histories  of 
Psyche.  In  the  series  of  which  ]\Iarc  Antonio  or  his 
pupils  have  preserved  the  idea,  each  of  the  adventures 
of  the  narration  is  represented  after  Apuleius,  almost 
page  for  page.  But  the  spaces  which  the  tale  of  the 
Palace  of  Farnesina  presented  to  the  painter,  did  not 
enable  him  to  follow  so  regular  an  order. 

Painting  has  not,  however,  lost  any  thing  by  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  conceptions  are  of  a  still  more  poetical 
order,  and  never  has  the  painter's  genius  so  measured  its 
strength  in  any  work  with  that  of  the  poet,  as  to  render 
the  superiority  of  one  art  over  the  other  so  much  a  matter 
of  doubt.  We  must  call  this  ensemble  of  decoration  by 
its  true  name;  it  is  a  poem,  entitled,  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

Three  kinds  of  spaces,  of  various  forms,  presented  them- 
selves, in  the  site  it  was  necessary  to  decorate,  to  the 
combinations  of  the  pencil:  1.  the  lunettes  between  the 
arches  dividing  the  construction  all  round;  2,  the  feet  of 
these  arches;  3,  the  general  ceiling. 

It  was  in  the  spaces  between  the  arches  that  Raffaello 
introduced  the  charming  allegories  of  the  Power  of  Love, 
conqueror  of  aU  the  gods.  These  airy  ideas  are  often 
met  with  among  the  playful  elegancies  of  antique  ara- 
besque, whence,  very  probably,  Raffaello  took  the  general 
theme  of  this  sort  of  invention;  but  nowhere  have  they 
occupied  with  so  much  variety,  nor  in  such  dimensions,  or 
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in  SO  ingenious  a  manner,  tlic  mind  and  pencil  of  the  deco- 
rator; nowliere  has  modern  genius  reproduced  them  -with 
such  success.  And  nevei',  since  Raffaello,  have  these 
•  allegories,  so  frequently  repeated,  found  under  any  other 
pencil  the  poetical  spirit  and  ideal  charm  which  he  threw 
over  them. 

Each  of  the  fourteen  lunettes  has  one,  and  some  of 
them  two  winged  Cupids,  seizing  and  carrying  away  as 
trophies  the  arms  or  attributes  of  one  of  the  twelve  chief 
gods.  These  little  ministers  of  Love  exult  over  their  dis- 
armed enemies.  They  play  with  the  thunder  of  Jupiter, 
the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  club  of  Hercules,  the  lance 
and  buckler  of  Mars.  Their  humorous  attitudes,  their 
mocking  physiognomies,  are  the  sensible  expression  of  the 
power  of  the  pitiless  god,  who  wounds  in  playing  with 
his  victims,  and  laughs  at  the  wounds.  It  is  thought  that 
Tasso  had  these  paintings  before  his  mind's  eye  when  he 
wrote  the  verses  of  the  Amhita,  upon  the  power  of 
Love: — 

"  Cbe  fa  spesso  cader  di  mano  a  Mar^e, 
La  sanguinosa  spada,  ed  a  Nettuno 
Scuotitor  deiia  terra  il  gran  tridente, 
Ed  il  folgore  eterno  al  sommo  Giove." 

Various  events  in  the  Fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  oc- 
cupy the  pendants,  or  feet  of  the  arches. 

Their  terminations  are  hidden  under  festoons,  and 
varied  branches  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  plants,  the  faithful 
and  exquisite  work  of  which  is  due  to  the  pencil  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Udine. 

Upon  these  triangular  grounds,  RaiFaello  has  represented, 
in  groups  full  of  charm  and  expression,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  romance  of  Apuleius.  AVe  see  Venus 
ordering  her  son  to  revenge  her  upon  Psyche; — Psyche 
giving  to  astonished  Venus  the  box  which  she  had  com- 
manded her  to  steal  from  Proserpine; — Cupid  showing  the 
object  of  his  passion  to  the  Graces; — the  rage  of  Venus 
against  Juno  and  Ceres  for  protecting  Psyche; — Venus 
upon  her  car,  drawn  by  doves,  ascending  to  heaven  to 
demand  justice  from  the  king  of  the  gods; — Venus  with 
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Jupiter; — Psyche  conveying  to  Venus  the  phial  of  water 
from  the  Styx; — Cupid  receiving  from  Jupiter,  who 
embraces  liim,  the  pledge  of  his  protection  against  the 
rigour  of  Venus; — Mercury  sent  by  Jupiter,  traversing- 
the  air  to  convoke  the  council  of  the  gods; — lastly,  Psyche 
transported  to  Olympus  by  Mercury. 

Of  these  ten  subjects,  eight  present  grou]:)3  of  two, 
three,  and  even  four  figures,  so  ingeniously  adapted  to  the 
irregular  and  limited  place  they  occupy,  that  not  one 
appears  constrained,  and  the  spectator  feels  no  desire  that 
the  lield  should  be  larger.  All  stand  out,  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  pictures,  upon  a  blue  ground,  the  subjects  being  all 
supposed  to  be  in  the  air,  or  reposing  upon  the  clouds. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  these  frescoes,  owing  to  some 
alteratioiis,  were  obliged  to  undergo  a  restoration,  intrusted 
to  Carlo  Maratti,  to  whom  we  are  thus  indebted  for 
preserving  Raffaello's  work.  But  it  ajjpears  that  the 
operation  has  injured  the  harmony  of  the  whole  series, 
and  Mai-atti  is  greatly  blamed  for  the  fault  now  observ- 
able in  the  ground,  which  has  become  too  deep  and  raw  a 
blue. 

These  paintings,  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
in  a  vestibule  which  long  remained  open,  have  necessarily 
lost  their  early  charm;  first,  by  the  damage  which  occa- 
sioned their  reparation,  and  then  by  the  reparation  itself; 
let  us  add,  by  some  original  negligence  in  the  preparation 
of  the  stucco  destined  for  the  fresco.^  Lastly,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  whole  work  having  taken  place  at  a  period 
when  RafFaello,  overwhelmed  with  various  occupations, 
necessarily  abandoned  it  in  a  great  measure  to  his  pupils,"^ 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  thence  we  must  now  seek  to 
form  an  idea  of  what  he  produced  most  excellent  in 
colouring  and  harmony  of  tints. 

Yet,  if  the  hand  of  Raifaello  is  not  manifested  equally 
throughout  this  great  ensemble,  and  with  as  much  advantage 
as  elsewhere,  his  genius  so  presides  there,  his  imagination 
has  bestowed  upon  his  compositions  such  wealth  of  beauty, 

1  See  Bellori,  delta  Reparazione...e  delta  loggia  di  Rnffuel  aila 
Luiigara. 

2  Yiisari,  Fit.  di  Raf,  iii.  2-20. 
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that  admiration  scarcely  leaves  room  for  criticism.  The 
charm  of  the  thoughts  supplies  in  many  subjects  the 
charm  of  colourinfr.  Those  of  Venus  mounting  to  Heaven 
in  her  Car,  and  of  Cupid  Avith  the  three  Graces,  have  pre- 
served all  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  their  tone.  And 
as  to  what  the  others  may  have  lost,  the  true  connoi.-seur 
finds  himself  well  recompensed  by  the  excellence  of  these 
wonderful  compositions,  the  mere  design  of  which  sulhces 
to  enchant  the  mind  and  the  eye.  Where  shall  we  find  a 
figure  more  full  of  life,  more  aerial  in  its  ensemble  and 
movement,  than  that  of  Mercury  rising  to  the  skies? 
What  group  more  graceful  than  that  of  the  Apotheosis  of 
Psyche?  What  conception  at  once  more  simple  and  more 
majestic,  familiar  and  sui)lime,  than  that  of  the  father  of 
the  gods  embracing  the  son  of  Venus. 

The  two  great  compositions  which  share  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  ceiling,  show  us  the  highest  point  which  the 
poetry  of  painting  has  ever  attained — a  very  restoral  of  the 
painting  of  Greek  poetry.  Assuredly  Homer  never  had  a 
clearer  or  closer  revelation  of  Olympus  and  its  inhabitants. 
Although  we  must  suppose  that  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  ini- 
tiated Raphael  in  these  mysteries,  and  introduced  the 
muse  of  his  pencil  to  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods,  we  may 
venture  to  hesitate  between  the  supei'iority  of  the  one 
art  over  the  other,  and  between  their  representations;  the 
painter,  in  fact,  limited  to  the  confines  of  the  real,  subject 
to  visible  forms,  though  called  upon  to  reproduce  the  unli- 
mited creations  of  the  poet's  imagination,  if  his  task  sur- 
passes in  difficulty,  does  it  not  also  surpass  in  merit,  that 
which  has  everything  at  its  disposal — the  possible  equally 
with  the  impossible? 

Certainly  the  most  difficult  labour,  the  most  weighty 
undertaking  of  the  painter,  transported  to  the  regions  ot 
the  mythological  world,  must  be  the  representing  to  the 
eyes  that  series  of  personages,  so  various  in  nature,  phy- 
siognomy, character,  proportion,  age,  costume,  with  which 
the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  peopled  the  sky,  borrowing 
from  humanity  the  diversity  of  forms,  by  means  of  which 
all  moral  qualities,  all  intellectual  ideas  Avere  rendered  sen- 
sible to  the  eye. 

This  is  what  Raffaello  has  treated  with  so  firm  and  learned 
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a  luintl,  in  the  two  va.-t  coniposition.s  of  the  Council  and  of 
the  l)an(iuetof  the  Gods,  Iroiu  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Tkito, 
Juno,  j\iiuerva,  Diana,  to  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Hercules,  the 
Graces,  and  the  Muses,  giving  to  each  of  these  personages 
liij  or  her  peculiar  physiognomy  and  form,  the  degree  of 
the  idea  corresponding  with  the  rank  of  each,  and,  so  to 
speak,  the  measure  of  his  or  her  divinity, 

A  description  which  should  recount  in  detail  these 
objects,  were  least  calculated  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
compositions  so  elevated,  so  magnificent  in  invention,  so 
rich  in  execution,  as  those  of  the  Council  and  Banquet 
of  the  Gods.  Let  us,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  Raffaello  has  here  attained  the  summit  of  all 
the  various  spheres  which  his  genius  adorned.  "We  find 
him  equally  sublime  and  inimitable;  whether  the  poetry  of 
Lis  pencil,  creating  anew  the  ancient  Olympus,  again  opens 
before  us  its  fabulous  gates,  or  whether,  following  the  steps 
of  the  poets  inspired  by  the  "Divine  spirit,  he  unrolls  be- 
fore us  the  succession  of  the  prophetic  actions  of  the  people 
chosen  of  God;  or,  as  a  new  interpreter  of  the  Gospels, 
he  paints  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  recounts  his  miracles, 
and  the  acts  of  his  apostles,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  those  celebrated  tapestries,  which  appear  to  have 
fixed  the  bounds  of  a  career  beyond  which  Eaffaello  alone 
could  have  discerned  new  fields  to  conquer. 

The  inipossibihty  for  the  pen  to  give  an  adequate  account 
of  the  two  great  compositions  of  the  Farnesina,  will  per- 
haps excuse  our  arresting  the  reader's  attention  as  to  a 
peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  Raffaello  adapted  them 
to  the  ceiling  of  this  gallery,  without  their  appearing  to 
form  the  ceiling,  or  being  what  is  called  plafonn'e. 

They  are  in  fact  designed  and  the  figures  are  drawn,  as 
if  the  position  of  the  picture  was  vertical.  An  ingenious 
device  justifies  this  disposition.  The  painter,  at  once 
painter  and  decorator,  has  arranged  his  works  to  look 
like  tapestries,  to  which  he  has  given  apparent  borders, 
and  which  seem  fastened  up  by  nails,  painted  on  the  edge. 
Thus  the  series  has  the  effect  of  stretched  tapestry,  attached 
horizontally  to  the  upper  ceiling. 

So  many  various  works  occupied  the  last  years  of  Rjif- 
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faello's  life,  so  many  occupations  disputed  his  time  and 
leisure,  that  he  could  not  devote  himself  entirely  to 
one  undertaking.  This  will  suffice  to  explain  why  tliat 
of  tlie  palace  of  Agostino  Chigi,  or  the  Farncsina,  com- 
menced before  1511,  resumed  at  several  intervals,  was 
not,  despite  the  co-operation  of  Giulio  Romano,  of  Fran- 
cesco Penni,  of  Giovanni  da  Udine,  completely  finished, 
in  some  parts  of  the  decorations,  during  the  life  of  Raf- 
faello.  To  many  inevitable  digressions,  we  must  add,  if 
we  are  to  beheve  Vasari,  one  attributable  to  Raffiiello's  im- 
moderate devotion  to  a  mistress.  The  passion  of  love, 
whose  empire  he  so  vividly  represented,  in  the  sort  of 
temple  Avhich  he  consecrated  to  his  own  conqueror,  would 
thus  appear  to  have  contributed  to  retard  the  completion 
of  the  temple.  Captivated,  it  is  said,  by  the  charms  of  a 
beauty,  whose  features  his  art  has  preserved,  he  neglected 
the  w^ork  of  Agostino  Chigi.  The  latter,  it  is  added,  after 
liaving  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  solicitation  to  over- 
come Raffaello's  delays,  employed  the  best  expedient; 
that  of  inviting  the  cause  of  the  delay  into  the  house  with 
RafFaello,  w^ho  had  thus  no  occasion  to  leave  his  work  in 
order  to  see  his  enslaver. 

Thei*e  exists  more  than  one  copy  of  the  portrait 
of  Raffaello's  mistress.  La  Farnarina.^  The  most 
authentic  are  those  of  the  Barberini  palace,  and  that  of  the 
gallery  at  Florence.  The  first  passes  for  the  work  of 
Giulio  Romano,  and  the  dark  tone  of  the  shading  makes 
this  probable.  That  in  the  gallery  at  Florence  is  much 
finer  in  colouring.  According  to  Vasari,  there  w'as  one 
of  these  portraits  in  the  cabinet  of  ^latteo  Botti,  a  mer- 
chant and  passionate  lover  of  the  arts,  at  Florence,  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  one  which  is  seen  in  the  trihuna 
in  the  Florentine  Museum;  it  has  all  that  character  of 
striking  resemblance  which  Vasari  lias  praised  in  these 
words:  parca  viva  viva.^  The  Fornariiia  also  figures 
in  more  than  one  of  Raffaello's  works.^     In  lier  portrait, 

1  So  called  from  lier  being  tLe  daughter  of  a  baker,  (foninjo.)  Tho 
original  is  in  the  Barbcriui  palace. 

2  Vasaii,  Vita  di  Bafudlo,  108. 

•  For  example,  as  a  Muse  in  the  Parnassus, 
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she  is  represented  nearly  front  face,  and  half  length.  The 
right  hand  raises  her  drapery  to  cover  half  her  bosom. 
It  has  been  observed,  on  this  subject,  that  Raffaello  ahvays 
preserved  decency,  and  never  permitted  himself  a  loose 
figure,  or  an  immodest  image. ^ 

Francis  I.  had  learnt  in  Italy  to  unite  the  love  of  the 
arts  with  the  glory  of  arms.  The  reputation  and  genius 
of  Raffaello  were  then  at  their  height;  the  restorer  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  in  France  could  not  but  be 
ambitious  to  enrich  his  country  with  works  calculated  to 
produce  and  to  direct  there  the  taste  and  study  of  paint- 
ing! It  is  according  to  this  prince,  and  to  his  reign,  tliat 
France  owes  the  larger  number  of  the  pictures  of  Raflaello, 
which  now  form  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Louvre. 
We  have  seen  that  the  beautiful  portrait  of  Joanna  of 
Aragon,^  and  pi'obably  that  of  Baldassare  Castiglione,  came 
at  this  epoch  to  France. 

At  the  same  time,  Rafiaello  painted  for  Francis  I.,  or 
perhaps  for  Marguerite  de  Valois,  his  sister,  a  St.  Mar- 
garet, whichw  as  for  a  long  time  in  the  chapel  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  as  is  shown  by  the  collection  of  Pierre  Dan,  entitled, 
Tresor  des  31e7veiUes  de  Foiitainebleait?  This  picture 
is  only  now  known  by  several  engravings,  which  represent 
the  Saint  standing,  having  by  her  side  an  enormous 
monster  with  open  jaws.  The  attitude  of  St.  Margaret  is 
noble  and  expressive;  her  physiognomy  is  full  of  candour. 
Unfortunately,  the  restoration  which  it  was  endea\  cured 
to  give  this  picture,  so  damaged  it,  that  it  is  no  longer  ex- 
hibited."* The  mention  of  it  in  Landon  praises  its  colouring 
as  fresh  and  vigorous,  the  pencilling  as  easy  andjiotcing, 
and  the  whole  worthy  of  being  attributed  to  the  hand  of 
Raffaello  himself. 

Francis  I.  personally  commissioned  the  painting  of 
Saint  Michael  conquering  the  Angel  of  Darkness,  and 
about  to  pierce  him  with  his  lance.  The  proportion  of 
the  archangel,  larger  than  life,  his  attitude  at  once  vigo- 

Yasaii,  ib.,  p.  206.  note. 
'■'  Vasari    Vit.  di  Giul.  Bom.,  iv.  333. 

*  Sec  the  Catalogue  raisoiine  des  Tableaux  du  Eoi,  by  Lepicie,  i.  93. 
■•  It  ib  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  by  tlu-ee  feet  seven  inches  long. 
A  A 
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rous  and  unstrained,  contrasts  in  its  simplicity  with  the 
violently  distorted  position  of  the  fallen  enemy.  The 
general  elTcct  of  the  painting,  when  the  colours  were  still 
in  all  their  freshness,  excited  an  admiration  which  Vasari 
thus  expresses: — "  This  picture  is  looked  upon  as  a 
marvel.  Raffaello  has  here  represented  a  rock  burning 
through  to  the  very  entrails  of  the  earth,  whose  crevices 
send  forth  sulphureous  flames.  The  varied  tints  of  Luoi- 
ferV  flesh  exhibit  upon  all  his  limbs  the  action  of  the  iire 
which  has  reddened  them.  His  head  and  his  whole  per- 
son manifest  the  rage  and  fury  of  envenomed  pride  against 
the  conqueror,  who,  from  the  height  of  grandeur,  preci- 
pitates him  into  the  abyss  of  everlasting  torment.  Saint 
Michael,  on  the  contrary,  furnished  with  a  brilliant  armour 
of  gold  and  steel,  unites  with  the  celestial  air  of  his  coun- 
tenance that  character  of  courage  and  strength  which  in 
spires  terror.  He  has  already  prostrated  the  rebel  angel, 
and  by  the  aid  of  his  lance  thrusts  him  down.  This  work," 
adds  the  writer,  "  obtained  from  the  king  an  honourable 
recompence." ' 

The  picture  of  Saint  Michael,  painted  in  1517,* 
had  already,  in  the  time  of  Primaticcio,  suffered  norae 
damage,  for  we  find  among  the  royal  payments  one  to  this 
artist  for  restoring  it.  The  wood  upon  which  it  was 
painted  having  since  been  found  to  be  worm-eaten,  it  was 
ti-ansferred  to  canvas,  and,  notwithstanding  some  parts 
which  reveal  the  work  of  restoration,  is  now  in  a  very 
good  state  of  preservation  at  the  Louvre,  opposite  the  fine 
Holy  Family,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak 

It  is  said  that  Eafiaello  was  so  generously  recompensed 
for  tlie  picture  of  Saint  Michael,  by  Francis  I.,  that  he 
thought  himself  bound  in  gratitude  to  thank  him,  by  send- 
ing another  of  his  works,  the  Holy  Family,  now  admired 
as  the  finest  piece  in  the  Louvre.  It  must  also  be  deemed 
the  chef-cCceuvre  of  all  Raffaello's  Holy  Families.  "We 
cannot  refuse  it  this  prerogative,  when  we  consider  the 
grandeur  of  the  composition,  the  perfection  of  the  execu- 
tion, and  its  epoch,  which  was  that  of  the  maturity  of  tha 

»  Vasari,  iii.  269.  *  Lepicie,  ut  sup.,  08 
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painter's  talent.  The  work  bears  date  the  year  1518,  as 
\ve  read  on  the  border  of  the  bhie  dress  of  the  Virgin 
in  small  characters. — KAriiAEL  Ukuinas,  p.m.d.xviii. 

This  niagniiicent  painting,  six  feet  five  high,  by  four 
feet  three  wide,  which  was  in  the  last  century  transferred 
from  wood  to  canvas  with  great  success,  is  so  well  known 
by  the  engravings  wdiich  have  been  made  of  it,  that  we 
arc  dispensed  with  retracing  the  composition  in  language, 
a  rr.aiiner  of  description  always  inadequate,  even  when 
faithful,  to  make  the  mind  understand  Avhat  the  eye  alone 
ecu  transmit  to  it. 

Wc  divided  into  three  classes  of  composition  all  the 
€iibjects  of  Virgins  which  so  variously  employed  RatTaello's 
pencil.  The  Holy  Family  in  the  Louvre  certainly  holds 
the  first  rank  in  the  catalogue  of  subjects  of  the  second 
•class,  from  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  its  composi- 
tion»  It  also  partakes  of  the  ideal  character  of  the  third, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  two  angels,  whom  RafFaello  has 
poetically  brought  into  the  scene,  which,  without  this 
episode,  would  not  have  been  elevated  above  the  domestic 
or  familiar  style  of  this  order  of  representation.  The 
presence  of  the  two  angels  has  naturally  induced  the 
painter  to  ennoble  the  ensemble  of  the  subject,  its  details, 
its  action,  and  the  expression  of  each  personage. 

Tims  we  do  not  in  any  other  of  these  compositions  see 
60  grand  a  style,  so  noble  a  drawing,  a  character  of  holi- 
ness so  clearly  impressed  upon  each  physiognomy.  That 
"'»f  the  Blessed  Virgin  especially  offers  an  ideal  composed 
af  a  certain  mixture  of  nobleness  and  sweetness,  of  beauty 
and  virgin  bashfulness,  of  maternal  love  and  respectful 
<lignity.  The  whole  figure,  in  its  attitude,  its  costume, 
and  in  every  part  of  its  adjustment,  repeats  that  which 
we  read  in  the  physiognomy.  A  celestial  grace  is  spread 
over  the  whole  composition.  It  is  visible  in  the  jDcrson  of 
the  Infant  Jesus,  who  is  eagerly  stretching  forth  from  his 
cradle  to  his  mother.  The  purity  of  outline,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  head,  the  movement  of  the  body,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  figure,  give  us  the  idea  of  a  nature 
superior  to  humanity.  It  is  readily  conceivable  that  paint- 
ing cannot  reveal  the  Holy  Mystery,  or  render  its  idea 

A  A  2 
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visible  to  the  eye,  but  by  the  aid  of  this  perfection  of  form, 
which  we  must  regai'd  as  an  exception  to  all  ordinary 
imitation. 

But  llafTaello,  in  this  scene  and  in  some  others  of  the 
same  class,  has  employed  yet  another  means  of  suggesting 
to  our  eyes  the  divine  nature  of  the  principal  personage, 
by  exhibiting  to  us  the  initiation  of  the  bystanders  them- 
selves in  the  mystery  of  God  made  man,  which  lie  has 
done  by  giving  them  the  expression  or  attitude  of  adora- 
tion. 

Thus  Elizabeth  is  seen  teaching  the  little  St.  John  to 
testify,  by  the  action  of  his  clasped  hands,  his  respect  for  the 
child,  whose  advent  he  will  afterwards  be  called  upon  to 
proclaim,  whose  divine  mission  he  will  have  to  declare. 
St.  Joseph,  with  his  head  supported  upon  his  hand,  which 
issues  from  his  drapery,  appears  plunged  in  profound  medi- 
tation. Of  the  two  angels  already  mentioned,  one  with 
hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  seems  engaged  in  an  act  of 
adoration;  the  other,  who  gives  a  tone  to  the  entire  com- 
position, drops  flowers  from  upraised  hands  vipon  the  head 
of  the  Virgin. 

There  is  no  one  of  these  figures  which  might  not  be  in- 
stanced as  a  model  of  the  most  rare  and  finished  excellence 
of  detail,  and  every  relation,  to  be  produced  by  painting  : 
grandeur  and  purity  of  trait;  grace  of  draperies  and  ad- 
justments; choice  of  character  in  the  countenances  of  the 
different  personages,  whose  assemblage  is  the  assemblage 
of  all  ages  of  life;  vigour  of  tone,  beauty  of  touch,  are  all 
here.  This  picture  is  a  kind  of  compendium  of  the  various 
properties  of  Eafiaello's  talent.  vSome  portions  of  colour 
have  become  somewhat  protruded  through  the  tones  of  the 
drapery,  and  have  produced  an  effect  of  liarshness  in 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  general  aspect  is  still  harmo- 
nious, but  with  a  harmony  which  has  been  purchased  by 
none  of  those  sacrifices  too  common  among  those  painters 
who  make  all  other  qualities  subordinate  i<:i  it.  It  hns 
been  generally  remarked,  concerning  the  execution  of  the 
head  of  St.  Joseph,  that  it  is  painted  with  all  the  facility 
which  we  admire  in  the  masters  of  colouring.  Consequently 
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this  picture  is  among  the  number  of  those  which  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  Katfaello,  had  he  lived  longer,  would 
have  combated  the  Venetian  school  Avith  much  success. 

This  master-piece,  executed  in  1518,  is  that  which,  to- 
gether witli  the  Transfiguration,  marks  the  highest  point 
attained  by  the  artist,  especially  in  oil  painting. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  us,  that,  in  order  to  measure 
the  progress  of  the  genius  of  Ratlaello,  limiting  this  parallel 
to  the  category  of  the  Virgins  so  often  multiplied  by  him, 
we  may  determine  the  three  periods  of  his  picturesque  life, 
by  the  three  works  which  divide  its  course  into  almost 
equal  parts. 

I.  The  Virgin,  called  la  Giardiiiiera,  painted  in  1507, 
marks  pretty  nearly  the  term  of  his  first  manner  in  oil- 
painting. 

II.  The  Virgin,  called  au  poisson,  executed  in  1514, 
indicates  the  passage  of  his  second  manner  into  his  third. 

III.  The  Virgin  of  the  Louvre,  of  which  w^e  have  just 
spoken,  and  which  bears  in  writing  the  date  of  1518,  in- 
dubitably the  epoch  of  his  third  manner,  testifies  a 
degree  of  merit  above  which  none  of  his  pictures  can 
be  placed. 

RalFaello  had  been  nominated,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
architect  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  by  Leo  X.,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1515.  A  brief  of  the  same  pope,  dated 
the  same  month  of  the  following  year,  conferred  upon 
him  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  both  of  the  works  of  which  the  materials  might 
serve  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  basilica,  and  of  the 
fragments  bearing  inscriptions  worthy  to  be  preserved. 

'•  Knowing"  (runs  the  brief)  "  that  both  those  who 
build  in  Eome  and  in  its  environs,  and  those  who  are 
engaged  in  making  excavations,  find  marbles  of  all  k'nds 
abundantly  and  in  all  directions  among  the  ancient  ruins, 
I  grant  to  you,  being  architect  in  chief  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
general  inspection  of  all  excavations  and  discoveries  of 
stones  and  of  marbles  which  shall  be  henceforward  made 
in  Rome,  and  within  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  in 
order  that  you  may  purchase  what  may  be  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  temple. 
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''To  tliis  end,  I  command  every  one,  of  whatever  con- 
dition or  r-^nk  he  or  she  may  be,  noble  or  not,  titled  or  of 
low  estate,  to  make  you,  as  superintendent  of  this  matter, 
acquainted  with  every  stone  or  marble  which  shall  be 
discovered  witliin  the  extent  of  country  designated  by  me, 
who  desire  that  every  one  failing  to  do  so  shall  be  judged 
by  you,  and  fined  from  100  to  300  gold  crowns. 

"  As,  moreover,  it  has  been  reported  to  me  that  workers 
in  marble  carelessly  use  and  cut  antique  marbles,  without 
I'egard  to  the  inscriptions  wliich  are  engraven  thereupon, 
and  which  contain  monuments  important  to  be  preserved 
for  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  and  learning,  I  prohibit 
all  who  belong  to  this  profession  from  sawing  or  cutting 
any  written  stone,  without  your  order  or  your  permission; 
and  I  desire  that  if  they  do  not  obey,  they  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  penalty." 

Paulo  Giovio,  the  contemporary  of  Eaffaello,  in  a  Latin 
eulogium  consecrated  by  him  to  his  memory,  says,  in 
appropriate  terms,  that  he  had  so  well  studied  and  mea- 
sured the  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  as  to  be  able  to 
reconstruct  the  whole,  and  place  it  under  the  eyes  of 
architects,  id  integrum  urhein  architectorum  ocidis  consi- 
derandam  proponeret.^ 

Calcagnini,  writing  in  the  lifetime  of  RafTaello,  relates 
the  same  fact,  but  in  much  more  emphatic  terms:  "I  will 
not  speak,''  says  lie,-  "  of  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  the 
architecture  of  which  Raffaello  directed,  but  rather  of  tlie 
entire  city  of  Rome,  recalled  by  him  to  its  ancient  condi- 
tion, and  restored  to  its  pristine  beauty  with  the  assistance 
of  writers,  of  their  descriptions  and  relations.  He  has  thu3 
excited  tlie  admiration  of  pope  Leo  X.,  and  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome  to  such  a  point  that  every  one  regards 
him  as  a  sort  of  Deity,  descended  from  Heaven  to  restore 
the  eternal  city  to  its  ancient  splendour.  (Ut  quasi  ccjeli- 
tus  demessum  numen,  ad  aiternam  urbem  in  pristinam 
majestatem  reparandam,  omnes  homines  suspiciant.)" 
Admitting  that  the  nature  of  the  eulogium  may  have 

'  See  Tiraboscbi,  Stor.  del.  letterat.  ital.     Tomo  ultimo, 
'  Coel.  Crtlcaguiiii  Opera  Aliquot,  Bnsileee,  1544. 
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induced  these  writers  to  applaud,  somewhat  hyperholically, 
an  enterprise  rendered,  however,  very  remarkable  by  its 
novelty,  it  remains  not  the  less  certainly  proved  that 
RafFaello,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  draughtsmen  as  far 
as  Greece,  had  embraced  all  the  ancient  edifices  of  Rome 
in  a  general  plan  of  restoration,  a  kind  of  labour  which 
has  since  been  the  subject  of  numerous  w^orks,  and  to 
which  the  architects  of  the  succeeding  times  were  much 
davoted.  That  this  was  the  case  appears  the  more  pro- 
bable, as  from  henceforth  he  was  obliged  to  give  himself 
to  the  more  special  studies  of  architecture,  and  as  he 
found  in  his  numerous  school  all  the  assistance  necessary 
to  the  execution  of  such  a  work. 

Thence  more  probability  is  acquired  by  the  opinion  of 
M.  Fraucesconi,^  namely,  that  a  letter,  or,  as  it  would 
be  now  called,  a  report  or  memoir,  addi'essed  to  Leo  X., 
and  attributed  to  Baldassare  Castiglione,  because  it  was 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  is,  for  the  largest 
and  most  important  portion  at  least,  the  performance  of 
Eaffaello. 

One  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case,  upon 
reading  in  this  report,  which  was  accompanied  by  draw- 
ings, an  exposition  of  considerations,  projects,  and  dia- 
grams, which  can  be  the  productions  only  of  this  artist, 
and  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Corti- 
qiano,  who  at  Rome,  in  1518,  composed  the  celebrated 
treatise  on  the  matter.  Friend  of  the  arts  and  of  Eaf- 
faello as  he  was,  assuredly  he  neither  ouglit  nor  was  able, 
to  give  himself  to  the  Avoik  of  measuring  nuns,  tr  ;cing 
plans,  and  marking  out  the  ancient  roads. 

Besides,  how  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  pope 
Leo  X.  would  have  given  such  work  to  Baldassare  Castig- 
lione, who  At  as  at  that  time  mixed  up  in  all  affairs  of  in- 
terest between  the  holy  see  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
instead  of  to  Eaffaello,  his  architect  and  keeper  of  anti- 
quities? How  is  it  possible  to  lend  oneself  to  this  notion, 
wlien  the  author  of  the  letter  or  report,  now  under  con- 
sideration, says,  in  plain  words,  that  the  pope  had  com^- 

Sce  Conjettura  che  -una  kttera,  dr.     Francesconi.    (Roma,  1799.) 
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manded  him  to  draw  out  a  design  of  ancient  Kome, 
as  far  as  practicable,  from  an  acquaintance  Avith  the 
remains  that  then  existed  ?  Essendo  7ni  adunque  coman- 
dalo  da  Vostra  Santita,  che  to  ponga  in  disegno  Roma 
antica,  f/uanto  conoscer  si  puo  per  quello  che  oggidi  si 
vede,  Sfc.^ 

Assuredly  Castiglione  cannot  have  been  he  who,  in 
the  rei)ort  to  the  pope,  has  described  the  particular  methods 
of.  taking  the  plans,  and  of  tracing  the  geometrical  eleva- 
tions of  ancient  edifices  :  Rcsta  che  io  dica  il  modo  che 
ho  tenuto  in  misurar  gliJ^ 

Finally,  there  is  in  this  long  letter,  a  passage  which  is 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  attributes  it  to 
Raffaello;  it  is  that  wherein  the  author,  expressing  his 
regret  at  the  injuries  antique  monuments  were  constantly 
suffering  in  his  time,  cites  with  grief  those  which  he  has 
seen  the  destruction  of  during  the  less  than  eleven  years 
which  he  says  he  has  passed  at  Rome:  che poi  cK  io  sono 
in  Roma,  che  ancor  non  e  Vundecimo  anno?  This  remark 
is  valuable,  because  it  cannot  be  applied  to  Castiglione, 
when,  on  one  hand,  we  know,  by  the  agitated  life  he 
lived,  that  he  could  certainly  not  have  resided  so  many 
years  at  Rome;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that 
the  date  of  the  present  production,  being  1518  or  1519, 
gives  precisely  the  eleventh  year  of  Raffaello's  residence 
at  Rome,  where  he  came  first  in  1508. 

We  must  conclude  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
restoration  in  drawings  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome 
having  necessarily  been  the  work  of  Raffaello,  according 
to  all  the  contemporary  witnesses  above  cited,  the  report 
upon  this  work,  accompanied  by  drawings,  and  intended 
to  be  presented  to  pope  Leo  X.,  must  also  have  been 
digested  by  him.  as  far  as  concern.s  the  facts,  the  details, 
the  researches,  and  the  considerations  relating  to  art  or  to 
construction. 

How  came  it  that  the  text  of  this  report,  in  an  episto- 


*  See  Conjettura  che  una  letteia,  dc.     Francesconi  (Roma,  1799,) 
11.64. 

«  Jbid.  p.  62.  9  Ibid,  p,  53 
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lary  form,  was  found  in  tlie  house  of  Baklassare  Castigllone 
after  his  death?  More  than  one  hypothesis  will  explain 
this  cireumstance.  In  tlie  first  place  Castiglione  might 
have  liad  a  copy  of  it.  May  it  not  even  be  suspected  that 
the  original  manuscript  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  pope 
himself;  or  that  it  remained  in  his  hands,  awaiting  the 
opportunity  of  its  being  used?  Many  causes  may  have 
prevented  such  an  occasion  from  presenting  itself,  espe- 
cially when  we  remember  that  the  death  of  EafFaello 
occurred  shortly  after  the  date  of  this  document.  Lastly, 
what  is,  perhaps,  still  more  probable,  is,  that  being  about 
to  speak  in  his  own  name  in  this  writing,  of  which  the 
substance  can  have  belonged  only  to  him,  RafFaello,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  still  more  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  memoir  was  to  be  addressed,  may 
have  been  able  to  prevail  upon  Castiglione  to  take  charge 
of  it,  and  to  improve  its  composition. 

How^ever  well-informed  we  may  wish  to  suppose  Raf- 
faello  to  have  been,  and  although  certain  of  his  letters 
give  a  tolerably  good  impression  of  liis  capacity  for 
writing,  w^e  may  still  presume  that,  in  this  piece,  he  might 
have  desired  to  make  a  more  than  ordinary  display.  In 
fact,  we  find  in  its  pages  more  than  one  indication  of  that 
figurative  pomp  which  frequently  characterized  the  writings 
of  this  period.  We  can  therefore  believe  that  the  cele- 
brated writer  may  have  added  the  savour  of  an  elegant 
phi-aseology  to  the  simple  and,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat 
technical  disquisition  on  operations,  written  down  by  the 
artist. 

We  cannot  leave  the  consideration  of  this  portion  of 
Eaffaello's  labours  in  connexion  with  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  hitherto  so  little  remarked  upon,  without 
making  mention  of  a  passage  in  the  preface  of  Andrea 
Fulvio^  to  his  work  concerning  Roman  Antiquities,  pub- 
lished seven  years  after  the  death  of  RafFaello:  "I  have 
taken  pains,"  says  he,  "  to  save  from  destruction,  and  to 
restore  with  the  authorities  of  writers,  the  ancient  remains 


•  Atitiquit.  Urbis,  per  Andr.  Fulvium  Antiquarium,  <kc. ;  15  Feb. 
1527.     (Taken  from  Francenconi.) 
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of  Rome;  and  I  have  studied  in  each  quarter  those  ancient 
monuments  which,  at  my  suggestion,  Raffaello  d'Urbino, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  had  drawn  in  pencil,  peiiicillo 
pinxerat." 

Flanders  at  that  time  possessed  celebrated  manufactui-es 
of  tapestry,  and  this  kind  of  industry  had  there  lately 
attained  to  the  excellence  of  being  able  to  reproduce  all 
the  elFcct.5  of  painting  with  great  exactness.  The  mecha- 
nical methods  of  making  this  sort  of  copy  have  since  ac- 
quired, in  I"'rance,  and  at  the  Gobelins  manufactory  in  par- 
ticular, an  increase  of  perfection,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
as  regards  the  use  of  colouring  matters,  which  causes  the 
work  of  the  needle  to  rival  that  of  the  paint-brush. 
Nevertheless,  the  conceptions  of  Raffaello,  together  with 
the  character  of  his  style  and  of  his  compositions,  were  so 
happily  given  by  the  Flemish  workmen,  that  we  may 
question  wliether  his  genius  would  have  found,  at  any 
time,  or  would  now  lind,  by  similar  means,  a  kind  of 
translation  more  worthy  of  the  original. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Leo  X.,  who,  wishing  to  procure 
for  himself  the  expensive  luxury  of  the  Flemish  tapestries,* 
charged  Raffaello  to  add  thereto  the  inestimable  value  of 
his  conceptions.  To  that  idea  we  owe  the  magnificent 
series  of  great  compositions  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Cartoons  of  Raffaello. 

In  speaking  of  the  frescos  of  the  Vatican,  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
cartoon.  Considered  as  to  its  object,  it  is,  as  we  have 
said,  to  painting,  what  the  model  in  clay,  or  in  any  other 
substance,  is  to  sculpture  in  marble.  The  painter  is 
not  ahvays  obliged  to  have  a  coloured  model  in  the 
cartoon,  to  guide  him  in  the  execution  of  the  fresco. 
Fragments  exist  of  some  cartoons  made  by  Raffaello  for 
the  frescos  of  the  Vatican,  which  consist  of  a  simple 
outline  in  black,  set  off  with  shadings.  In  this  case  the 
painter,  who  is  himself  to  work  in  transferring  his  design 
to  the  plaster  of  the  wall,  has  determined  beforehand, 
either  in  a  coloured  sketch,  or  in  his  imagination,  the 

He  expended  70,000  crowns  apon  them. 
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system  of  efFects,  and  the  aiTtingement  of  colours,  which 
will  be  required  by  his  subject. 

It  could  not  be,  and  was  not  thus,  with  the  cartoons 
intended  to  be  copied  in  tapestries,  in  imitation  of  paint- 
ings: the  painter  was  obliged  to  colour  them,  and  tliat 
with  the  greatest  care.  To  justify  this  assertion,  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  mention  that  Vasari  has  also 
made  it;'  but  what  he  adds  is  more  precious:  "  These 
cartoons,"  continues  he,  "  were  all  executed  by  Ratfaello 
himself;"  tutti  di  sua  mano.  The  reader  will  learn  by 
what  follows  Avhether  there  is  not  room  for  an  exception; 
assuredly,  however,  though  we  may  see  some  of  them 
which  indicate,  by  diversities  of  manner,  the  concurrence 
of  more  than  one  hand,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that,  besides  the  invention  of  all,  which  can  only  have 
belonged  to  Raffliello,  the  total  execution  of  several  of 
these  great  compositions  must  be  attributed  to  him. 

This  kind  of  work  would  necessarily  prove  attractive  to 
a  man  of  genius  so  fruitful,  of  such  facility  of  talent, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  produce  his  performances  with 
promptitude.  The  conceptions  of  each  subject  once  deter- 
mined, no  other  sort  of  work  lends  itself  so  easily  to  that 
species  of  extempore  execution,  which  is  excluded  by 
painting  in  oil,  and  even  by  fresco. 

The  medium  employed  in  these  cartoons  is  water- 
colours;  that  is  to  say,  colours  mixed  with  water,  wherein 
size,  gum,  or  some  other  glutinous  substance  is  dissolved, 
which,  while  it  makes  them  firm,  gives  them  also  the 
property  of  adhering  to  the  surface  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. From  this  preparation  of  colours  a  kind  of  painting 
results,  which  is  usually  of  a  clear  and  light  eflect,  whether 
the  tints  are  left  smooth,  or  whether  they  are  worked  over 
wdth  hatchings  more  or  less  fall  in  the  light  and  shade. 
The  handling  of  this  mode  of  painting  requires  boldness, 
which  it  naturally  leads  the  painter  to  adopt.  This  bold- 
ness arises  from  the  assurance  that  it  is  possible  to  alter 
the  work  much  more  easily  than  in  oil-painting,  whether 
it  is  required  to  correct  the  outline,  or  to  smooth  the  tints, 
or  modify  the  forms. 

»  Vaseai,  Vit.  di  Raf.,  p.  213 
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Raffaello,  when  he  executed  his  cartoons,  which  must 
have  been  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  was  in  all 
the  maturity  of  his  age  and  talent.  When  we  consider  these 
compositions,  witli  regard  to  the  greatness  of  the  thoughts, 
vigour  of  design,  style,  and  expression,  we  must  behold  in 
them  a  new  proof  of  the  continual  progress  which  is  ob- 
servable in  the  succession  of  his  works.  In  these,  indeed, 
he  rises  above  himself.  Yes,  we  must  say  it,  the  collec- 
tion of  these  memorable  works  ought  to  be  here  pro 
nounced  what  in  truth  it  is,  the  climax,  not  only  of  the 
productions  of  Raffaello,  but  of  all  those  of  modern  genius 
in  painting. 

In  order  to  receive  a  complete  idea  of  them,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  combine  in  one's  thought  the  seven  great  original 
cartoons  of  this  collection,  which  we  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  more  than  once  admiring  in  England,  with  the 
magnificent  tapestries  of  which  Rome  has  preserved  the 
imposing  series.  It  is  by  giving,  through  this  combina- 
tion, a  sort  of  complement  to  tliis  great  number  of  compo- 
sitions, that  the  imagination  is  enabled  to  embrace  the 
totality  of  the  impressions  which  it  is  capable  of  producing. 
Thus  we  succeed,  on  the  one  hand,  in,  so  to  speak,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  tapestries  the  value  of  originality  which 
shines  in  the  outlines,  though  somewhat  weakened,  of  the 
cartoons;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  rendering  to  these 
the  splendour  of  the  workmanship  and  the  magnificence 
attached  to  the  substance  of  the  tapestries. 

These  tapestries,  which  are  now  become  objects  of 
study,  and  form  a  classical  collection  in  the  Vatican,  were 
destined  by  Leo  X.  to  adorn  some  saloons,  of  which  all 
the  superficies  were  not  equal.  This  is  why  they  vary  in 
size.  Four  pieces  in  particular  are  only  half  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  others ;  namely,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
a  subject  divided  into  two;  the  Disciples  of  Emmaus;  and 
Jesus  Christ  appeai'ing  to  Mary  Magdalen.  The  nine 
other  subjects,  in  which,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  figures 
are  larger  than  natui'e,  are:  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes;  Jesus  Christ  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter;  St. 
Paul  striking  Elymas  Blind;  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  curing 
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a  Lame  Man  in  the  Temple;  Ananias  struck  Dead  by  St 
Paul;  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  at  Lystra;  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens. 

The  last  seven  of  these  subjects  are  those  of  which  the 
cartoons  adorn  the  royal  gallery  of  Hampton  Court;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  make 
any  preference,  not  between  the  works  of  Raffaello,  but 
between  the  subjects  treated  by  his  pencil  in  this  numerous 
series,  fate  seems  to  have  selected  to  be  spared  those 
which  combine,  with  the  greatest  richness  of  composition, 
the  greatest  elevation  of  thought,  of  style,  and  of  ex- 
pression. 

Richardson,  a  connoisseur  and  a  judicious  critic,  writing 
more  than  a  century  ago  upon  these  cartoons,  which  were 
under  his  eyes,  and  of  which  the  colours  might  have 
then  had  greater  splendour  than  they  have  at  present, 
does  not  hesitate  to  place  them  above  all  the  works  of 
Raffaello,  but  particularly  above  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican. 
3n  his  parallel  between  the  gallery  at  Hampton  Court  and 
the  saloons  which  he  has  described,  some  of  his  motives 
of  preference  may  have  been  inspired  by  a  national  pre- 
judice. Some  of  his  reasons,  also,  seem  to  us  to  be  founded 
upon  considerations  which  are  somewhat  foreign  to  art. 
In  comparisons  of  this  kind,  criticism  should  avoid  conclu- 
sions of  too  absolute  a  kind,  so  numerous  and  various  are 
the  elements  of  such  an  admeasurement.  Thus,  we  will 
very  readily  admit,  with  Richardson,  in  his  reasons  for 
preferring  the  series  of  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  that 
the  choice  which  Raffaello  has  made  in  them  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  touching  points  in  the  history  of  religion, 
is,  for  every  Clirisfian,  of  a  more  immediate  interest  than 
that  of  the  subjects  painted  in  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican. 
Nevertheless,  as  regards  art  and  painting,  would  this 
be  a  peremptory  reason  of  preference?  Ought  we,  in 
a  question  purely  of  art  and  theory,  to  resolve  upon  judging 
the  paintings  of  the  Stanze  inferior,  because  their  subjects 
are  gcfieral  rcjiresentatioiis  of  sciences  or  Jtistories  which, 
are  of  little  importance  to  ns  ?  Think  where  the  applica- 
tion of  such  a  system  of  appreciation  might  lead  us,  were  it 
employed  to  measure  the  relative  value  of  all  the  works  of 
ancient  or  modern  art! 
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In  order  to  refute,  were  it  needful,  tlie  result  of  the 
parallel  of  Richardson,  might  we  not  also  say,  in  favour  of 
the  Stanze  of  the  A'atican,  tliat  the  subjeets  with  which 
B-affaello  has  adorned  them  are  preferable  in  this  respect, 
that  we  find  among  them  tlie  most  various  kinds;  for,  as  it 
has  been  already  remarked,  the  subjects  there  treated  are 
theological,  philosophical,  allegorical,  and  historical? 

There  is  yet,  perhaps,  another  point  of  interest  con- 
nected with  art  and  with  Raifaello,  in  the  paintings  of 
these  saloons.  It  has  been  shown,  in  short,  that  his 
talent  displayed  and  modified  itself  therein,  under  more 
than  one  form,  and  in  divers  degrees.  When  we  have 
considered  in  them  the  fruits  of  his  genius,  as  yet  in  the 
early  spring  of  a  simple  truthfulness,  we  may  follow  in 
them  their  gradual  development,  and  may  admire  a  pro- 
gression of  skill,  which  seems  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  subjects. 

But  we  shall  be  completely  of  Richardson's  opinion,  if 
we  are  to  estimate  the  cartoons,  apart  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  mode  of  painting  and  of  every  other  circum- 
stance; that  is  to  say,  simply  as  productions  of  the  thought 
or  genius  of  the  author,  as  witnesses  of  the  power  of  con- 
ception and  execution  to  which  Raffiiello  had  attained  in 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life;  finally,  as  the  works  upon 
which  he  seems  to  have  bestowed  personally  the  most 
labour. 

"We  have  already  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  Vasari,  more  than  one  composition  presents,  in 
more  than  one  cartoon,  certain  varieties  of  manner  which 
make  it  apparent  that  Raffaello  employed  upon  it  the  aid 
of  some  of  his  fellow-labourers.  We  can  scarcely  avoid,  in 
some  instances,  recognising  the  manner  of  Giulio  Romano, 
which  is  the  more  easy  to  distinguish,  inasmuch  as  we  pos- 
sess, for  the  purposes  of  verification,  a  great  number  of 
works,  composed,  designed,  and  executed  by  him  after  the 
death  of  Raffaello.  Now,  we  see  there,  that  there  is  in 
the  character  of  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano  something 
Avliich  falls  shoi't  of  his  master's  truth,  and  which  often 
goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  grand.  Jt  must  be  admitted, 
that  his  method  of  painting  and  of  colouring  is  rather 
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heavy,  and  inclines  to  blackness.  One  is  thus  incluceJ  to 
regard  the  execution  of  those  cartoons  as  being  more  cer- 
tainly from  the  hand  of  llafi'aello  himself,  of  which  the 
treatment  is,  at  once,  the  most  pure  and  the  most  true;  in 
which  is  found,  as  is  vulgarly  said,  the  least  pretension; 
in  Avhich,  finally,  the  colouring  has  the  greatest  simplicity 
of  eiVect,  and  in  which  the  expression  of  the  personages 
has  the  greatest  share  of  force,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  true 
force  which  seems  to  come  without  effort. 

Such  qualities  appear  to  us  to  be  exhibited  by  tlie  four 
cartoons,  of  which,  first  of  all,  ^ve  shall  make  particular 
mention.  We  say,  ineyition,  because  the  description  and 
analysis  of  all  these  compositions  might  constitute  the 
fruitful  subject-matter  of  a  long  and  voluminous  work. 

Of  the  cartoons  in  this  selection,  one  of  the  most  pure 
in  design,  effect,  and  colour,  is  assuredly  that  which  repre- 
sents Jesus  Christ,  who,  after  having  given  the  keys  to  St. 
Peter,  shows  him  the  flock  which  he  confides  to  him. 
This  is  the  Pasce  ores  jtieas. 

Eaffaello  has  treated  very  few  subjects,  especially  on  a 
large  scale,  of  which  w^e  do  not  find  in  his  sketches  the 
details,  or  first  ideas,  essays  which  he  had  sometimes  occa- 
sion to  employ  in  smaller  spaces.  The  juxta-position 
of  these  repetitions  furnishes  us  with  a  proof  of  the  asto- 
nishing facility  -with  Avhich  he  modified  his  conceptions, 
and  of  his  skill  in  perfecting  them. 

The  subject  of  the  Pascc  ores  meas,  of  which  we  see  a 
repetition  in  the  sort  of  borders  that,  frieze-fashion,  frame 
the  tapestries,  seems  to  have  been  the  sketch  of  the  car- 
toon; and  yet,  in  the  entire  composition  of  the  latter, 
there  is  not  a  single  figui-e  which  entirely  resembles  any 
one  of  those  in  the  sketch.  There  is  no  intention,  no 
idea,  which  has  not  been  either  better  developed,  or 
made  grander.  There  is  more  amplitude  in  the  dra- 
peries, more  action  in  the  arrangement,  more  variety  in 
the  groups.  The  difl'erent  sentiments  of  the  apostles  seem 
adajjted  to  the  peculiar  character  of  each,  which  they  also 
serve  to  display.  The  general  expression,  as  well  of 
the  entire  scene,  as  of  each  of  the  personages,  is  that  of  a 
religious  calm:  the  effect  of  the  general  tone  is  tranquil 
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and  clear;  tlie  design  and  execution  correspond,  by  their 
purity,  to  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  subject,  and  to  the 
charm  of  the  site  where  the  action  is  placed.  Here,  again,^ 
is  one  of  the  works  by  which  we  see  that  Raffaello  was 
capable  of  becoming  a  skilful  landscape  painter. 

The  subject  of  Ananias  struck  Dead  by  the  Words  of 
St.  Peter,  apjiears  to  us  to  be  one  of  those,  among  the 
seven  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  upon  which  we  may 
believe,  with  Vasari,  that  Raffaello  alone  laboured.  Besides 
the  indications  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
which  result,  to  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur,  from  differ- 
ences of  execution,  may  it  not  be  permitted  to  add  to  those 
presumptions,  the  natural  preference  which  the  artist  him- 
self may  have  had  in  the  choice  of  the  subjects  which  he 
reserved  for  his  peculiar  execution?  Now,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  conception  of  the  subject  of  Ananias 
must  be  regarded  as  that  wherein  the  assemblage  of  all  the 
quaUties,  which  not  only  constitute,  but  serve  to  define 
the  genius  of  painting,  predominates  in  the  greatest 
degree. 

Among  the  merits  of  which  the  poetic  talent  of  painting 
is  composed,  there  is  one  which  is  veiy  rare;  it  is  that  of 
selecting  for  each  scene  what  may  be  called  the  moral 
costume,  or  otherwise,  the  manners  of  the  subject. 
This  is  the  merit  which  strikes  us  here  in  the  group 
of  the  apostles.  Nowhere  do  those  fishermen,  who  have 
quitted  their  nets  to  become  the  celestial  missionaries 
of  the  Gospel,  appear  to  us  with  a  character  mingled  with 
so  much  simplicity  and  divine  authority.  St.  Peter, 
among  them,  seems  to  be  indeed  he  whom  the  Master  has 
cliosen  for  the  chief  of  this  spiritual  embassy.  It  is  he 
whom  the  Holy  Spirit  fixes  u2)on  as  the  organ  of  the 
judgment  against  Ananias.  The  austei'e  symmetry  of  his 
postiu-e  and  attire,  the  severity  of  his  look  and  of  his 
physiognomy,  the  tranquil  but  energetic  action  of  his 
gesture — all  have  the  emphasis  of  inspiration,  all  declare 
the  interpreter  of  the  Divine  vengeance.  Shall  I  Jiot  say 
that  we  see,  that  wc  hear  him  })ronounce  these  words: 
Tho^|,  hast  lied  to  the  Ilohj  Ghost  ?  Pie  has  spoken,  and 
the  chastisement  follows.     The  ax^ostle  next  to  St.  Pe(«r 
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lifts  the  right  arm,  ami  his  finger,  which  points  to  Hea- 
ven, shows  wlience  has  emanated  tlie  sentence  of  death. 
Nothing  coukl  be  more  happy  for  the  exposition  of  the 
subject,  and  for  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  Avliole,  than 
tlie  circumference  of  that  estrade  upon  which  the  group 
of  apostles  is  elevated,  and  the  back  of  which,  poor  and 
simple  like  themselves,  has  no  other  ornament  than  the 
folds  of  a  suspended  cloth.  It  is  the  place  destined  for 
the  reception,  as  well  as  the  distribution,  of  the  gifts  ov 
alms  which  are  to  be  divided  among  the  faithful.  It  was 
impossible  to  have  made  the  subject  better  understood  by 
the  appearance  of  place,  time,  and  persons.  At  the  side 
of  the  estrade,  we  see  various  Christians  coming,  some 
bringing  money,  others  bearing  goods  or  merchandise  as  a 
tribute  to  be  deposited  at  the  feet  of  the  ape  sties.  On  the 
other  side  is  going  on  the  distribution  to  those  who  wait 
outside  the  balustrade  running  round  the  enclosure.  Two 
of  the  apostles  preside  at  the  division:  one  holds  a  bag  of 
coin;  the  other  has  drawn  thence  those  which  he  is  count- 
ing to  the  man,  who,  holding  forth  his  hands,  seems  to 
demand  more. 

The  middle  of  the  scene  upon  the  foregi'ound  of  the 
picture,  is  occupied  by  the  figure  of  Ananias  stricken  dead, 
and  fallen  to  earth.  What  we  cannot  too  much  admire  is 
the  way  in  which  the  attitude  of  the  man  explains  his  fall. 
It  is  impossible  to  err;  its  cause  was  sudden  and  violent  : 
all,  together  wit'u  the  expression  of  the  head,  exhibits  its 
effect.  EafFaello  has  alone  possessed  the  secret  of  some- 
times expressing  that  which  is  successive  in  the  action,  of 
Avliidi  painting  can  only  seize  a  single  and  rapid  instant. 
"VVlien  a  figure  is  seen  fallen  to  the  earth,  the  painter  can- 
not tell  us  how  long  it  has  been  there,  and  hovf  long  it  will 
be  in  its  present  postui'e.  Any  other  painter  would  have 
made  this  figure  support  itself  upon  one  of  its  hands;  but 
here  the  hand  is  turned,  so  that  the  body  is  supported  upon 
the  wrist,  a  kind  of  position  which  cannot  be  lasting;  now, 
by  this  we  see  that,  in  a  sliort  moment,  the  body  will  be 
vvhoUy  stretched  upon  the  earth. 

The  two  persons  behind  Ananias  are  charged  by  the 
painter  with  explaining  to  the  spectator,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
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done  by  pantomime,  the  crime  wliicli  has  just  been  punished. 
One,  by  the  gesture  of  pointing  to  the  apostles,  reproaches 
Ananias  with  having  deceived  tliem;  the  other,  by  a  certain 
attitude  of  body  and  the  movement  of  his  arms,  of  which 
the  expression  is  indeed  speaking,  conveys  these  words : 
"  Thou  hast  deceived,  and  hast  now  no  more  than  thou 
deservest."  The  terror  inspired  by  this  sudden  chastisement, 
is  given  with  an  astonisliing  force  in  the  figure  of  the  young 
man  who  recoils  with  affright.  But  to  pretend  to  describe 
such  beauties  by  words,  would  be  to  mistake  the  respective 
limits  of  the  means  peculiar  to  the  art  of  language  and  to  the 
language  of  art.  It  suffices  here  if  the  words  recal  the 
composition  to  those  who  know  either  the  original  or  the 
engraving,  and  cause  a  desire  for  such  knowledge  in  those 
who  do  not  possess  its  idea. 

In  the  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Barnabas  in  the  city  of 
Lystra,  we  have  another  of  those  compositions  in  which 
Baffaello  stands  superior  to  all  other  painters,  in  the  art  of 
rendering  the  subject  treated  by  him  intelligible.  This 
art  consists  in  choosing  from  all  the  circumstances  of  an 
action,  those  which  best  explain  it  to  the  eyes,  exhibiting, 
at  the  same  time,  cei'taiu  peculiarities,  by  means  of  which 
the  fact  that  is  to  be  expressed  acquires  to  the  mind  also 
the  greatest  possible  clearness.  Many  writers,  as  Lanzi^  has 
said,  love  to  cite,  as  proof  and  instance  of  this  pai'ticuiar 
gift,  the  tapestry  of  the  cartoon  which  represents  Saint 
Paul  and  Saint  Barnabas  in  the  city  of  Lystra.  The  mi- 
racle of  the  man  who  had  been  a  cripple  from  his  birth,  to 
whom  the  apostles  had  just  given  the  use  of  his  legs,  had 
struck  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra  with  astonishment.  They 
looked  upon  them  as  gods,  and  prepared  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
to  them.  "We  see,  then,  on  one  side  of  the  picture,  the 
multitude  who  bring  on  the  victims.  The  altar,  the  ofiici- 
ators  at  the  sacrifice — all  are  ready.  The  axe  of  the 
sacrificer  is  already  lifted.  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
cro^'d  there  appears  a  personage  whose  hand  advances,  and 
seems  to  oppose  the  accomplishment  of  the  sacrifice.  It  is 
one  of  the  disciples  sent  by  the  apostles  to  stop  the  blow. 

'  Lauzi,  Stor.  pitt.,  torn.  ii.  p.  80 
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In  another  part,  upon  the  steps  of  a  temple,  we  see  Saint 
Paul  protesting  with  indignation  against  the  sacrilege 
which  is  being  prepared.  He  turns  his  head  aside,  and 
tears  his  clothes.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble,  or  more 
significant  than  the  expression  of  this  figure,  with  which 
is  contrasted,  by  an  opposition  full  of  taste,  that  of  St. 
BarnabaSj  who,  behind  St.  Paul,  stands  with  clasped  hands, 
and  beseeches  Pleaven  to  avert  tlie  threatened  outrage. 

But  what  particularly  recommends  itself  to  the  attention 
of  an  ingenious  criticism,  is  the  art  with  which  Ratfaello  has 
conti'ived,  in  this  composition,  to  combine,  and  to  render 
recipi'ocally  explanatory,  the  general  fact  of  the  assembly, 
which  strikes  the  eye,  and  the  particular  fact,  which  is  the 
cause  of  it,  a  result  which  would  seem  to  be  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  narration.  Now,  this  fact  or  cause  is  the 
miracle  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

But  how  was  this  miracle  which  has  been  wrought,  to 
be  expressed  to  the  eyes? 

It  was  necessary  that  the  spectator  should  be  instructed 
by  the  picture  itself  concerning  that  which  has  produced 
this  idolatrous  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude.  Therefore, 
in  the  foreground,  and  near  the  bull  which  is  about  to  be 
immolated,  is  placed  the  figure  of  the  cured  cripple,  lifting 
his  hands,  in  the  act  of  thanks,  towards  his  benefactor,  the 
apostle. 

But  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  picture  should  indi- 
cate the  infirmity  which  has  existed,  and  the  circumstance 
of  its  disappearance.  The  first  point  becomes  sensible 
by  the  two  crutches  which  sustained  the  cripple  before 
his  cure,  and  which  are  now  upon  the  ground  at  his  feet. 
"V\"ith  regard  to  the  second  point,  that  is,  the  straightening 
of  his  legs  and  the  use  which  the  cripple  makes  of  them, 
this  is  how  the  painter  expresses  this  change  to  you:  he 
introduces  into  his  composition  an  incredulous  old  man, 
who,  doubting  the  miracle,  approaches  the  poor  man,  whom 
he  had  well  known  as  a  cri})ple  from  his  birth,  with  much 
reserve.  With  a  curious  air,  he  lifts  and  moves  away  the 
skirt  of  his  vestment,  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the 
reality  of  the  straightening  of  his  legs.  Everything  is 
speaking  in  this  figure:  the  right  hand  has  the  movement 
B  B  2 
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of  circumspect  curiosity  which   belongs  to  a  man  who 
doubts  and  is  uncertain;  the  left  hand  expresses  surprise. 

We  should  never  finish  showing  and  admiring  all  the 
varieties  of  characters,  sentiments,  and  affections  which 
are  discoverable  in  this  composition.  There  is  adoration 
and  respect  among  some,  dissimulated  hatred  among  others. 
Incredulity,  with  all  its  disdainfulness,  sits  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  old  man,  who  completes  the  composi- 
tion. Raffaello,  who  understood  the  most  noble  forms, 
excelled  equally  in  giving  the  ideal  of  tlie  ignoble:  witness 
the  beggar  by  profession,  in  the  painting  which  we  have 
now  described;  witness  the  two  cripples,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  another  cartoon  of  which  we  are  soon  to  speak. 

The  subject  of  St.  Paul  preaching,  whether  at  Ephesus 
or  Athens,  has  engaged  Raffliello  more  than  once.  There 
exist  many  designs  of  his  upon  this  subject,  which  are  like 
preludes  to  the  great  and  beautiful  composition  of  the 
cartoon  at  Hampton  Court,  a  work  in  which  we  meet  with 
notliing  which  does  not  induce  us  to  attribute  the  entire 
execution  to  the  hand  of  the  master.  Here,  indeed,  shines 
fortli  that  character,  at  once  of  wisdom  and  amplitude,  of 
simplicity  and  richness,  of  grandeur  and  eloquence,  which 
was  the  peculiarity  of  his  designs.  The  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  the  Preaching  of  St.  Paul,  a  sketch  which  has 
been  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  served  for  tlie  theme  of 
this  cartoon. 

Al\va}-3  ingenious  in  the  choice  of  the  locality  of  each 
scene,  Raffaello  has  given  to  the  present  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  space  surrounded  with  fine  buildings.  The 
foreground,  consisting  of  the  steps  of  a  temple,  upon 
which  the  apostle  is  raised,  provides  him  with  a  sort  of 
platform  or  rostrum,  about  which,  in  a  circle,  is  arranged 
the  audience,  of  which  the  masses  are  balanced  in  the 
happiest  manner,  by  the  variety  introduced  into  the  groups 
of  figures,  some  of  whom  are  standing,  others  sitting. 
This  disposition,  which,  while  it  isolates  the  sacred  orator, 
places  him  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  confers  upon 
his  entire  person  a  greatness  of  proportion  which  seems  to 
add,  for  the  senses,  the  effect  of  a  certain  superiority  to 
that  of  the  imposing  action  by  which  he  prevails  over  his 
audience. 
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Every  composition  ought  to  present  to  the  eyes  agree- 
able relations  between  the  parts  and  the  whole.  The 
artist  obtains  them  by  subordinating  the  groups  and  their 
connexion  to  the  harmony  of  the  lines,  or  to  what  is  called 
the  picturesque  effect.  Tliis  beautiful  harmony,  which 
charms  the  senses,  and  which  Raffaello  possessed  in  n 
degree  beyond  any  other  painter,  is,  nevertheless,  to  the 
judgment  of  a  spiritual  critic,  no  more  than  a  secondary 
merit  of  his  works.  We  find  wnth  him  a  profounder 
order  of  combinations:  in  his  paintings,  we  may  not  only 
iind  reason  for  the  movements  and  action  of  each  person, 
but  we  can  discover  what  each  feels  and  thinks.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  ideas  and  affections  are  composed,  con- 
trasted, and  grouped,  as  well  as  the  bodies. 

You  can  distinguish,  in  the  circle  of  the  audience  of 
St.  Paul,  five  groups,  so  to  speak,  of  affections,  either 
distinct  or  contrasted,  of  which  the  alternate  expressions 
indicate  every  species  of  disposition  of  mind. 

Behind  the  apostle  three  persons  are  collected,  whose 
positions  and  expressions  of  countenance  indicate  merely 
a  cold  admiration.  The  second  group  of  men,  seated  near 
the  orator,  indicate  by  the  agitation  which  is  manifested 
among  them,  that  they  are  disputing.  Then  comes 
a  group,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  erect  figure,  whose 
attitude,  attentive  air,  and  head  slightly  inclined  on 
one  side,  give  the  idea  of  a  degree  of  persuasion  which 
has  touched  the  feelings:  it  is  the  belief  of  the  licart. 
Hard  by  are  old  men  with  bald  heads;  one  of  them,  with 
his  hands  and  head  resting  on  a  crutch,  listens,  but  with  a 
hardened  air;  his  neighbour  seems  to  fear  to  be  convinced. 
Passionate  admiration  and  devotion  of  conviction  are 
manifested  by  the  most  sensible  signs,  in  the  personage 
who  is  grouped,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  picture, 
with  the  figure  of  a  woman,  which  terminates  the  compo- 
sition upon  this  side. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  cartoons  of  the  tapestries  were 
painted  by  the  hand  of  Rafiaello,  it  is  to  grant  much, 
(considering  the  multitude  of  his  occupations  and  hin- 
drances) that,  after  having  composed  them  all,  he  should 
alone  have   executed   some  of  them,   and  more   or  less 
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Avorked  upon  some  others.  Even  in  those  the  execution 
of  which  he  would  reserve  to  himself,  is  it  not  probable 
that  he  would  still  have  employed  the  pencil  of  more  than 
one  of  his  pupils,  in  the  various  and  numerous  accessories 
of  the  majority  of  their  compositions?  Thus  the  same 
Giovanni  d'Udine,  whom  we  have  seen  in  the  Loggie  of 
the  Vatican,  and  at  the  Fariiesina,  charged  \nX\\  painting 
flowers,  fruits,  and  animals,  might,  in  the  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes,  have  executed  the  water,  sky,  the 
landscape,  and  those  aquatic  l)irds  which  embellish  the 
foreground. 

Although  less  abounding  in  figux'es,  less  rich  in  move- 
ment and  expression,  and  less  dramatic  in  subject,  the 
scene  of  the  Miraculous  Draught  presents  the  most  beau- 
tiful details  in  the  attitudes  of  the  fishermen.  The  general 
tone  of  the  picture  is  full  of  freshness.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  total  aspect,  by  the  splendour  and  light- 
ness of  the  colours  proper  to  the  subject,  was  destined  to 
produce,  in  this  numerous  scries  of  works,  certain  varieties, 
and  even  certain  contrasts,  calculated  to  make  them  sever- 
ally estimated  by  intercomparison. 

It  is  legitimate  to  suppose  that  Eaffaello  had  sometimes 
in  view  the  nature  of  the  substance  and  workmanship  of 
the  ai"t  of  tapestry,  as  well  in  his  choice  of  some  subjects, 
as  in  the  manner  of  representing  them,  and  his  use  of  the 
accessories  which  might  be  introduced.  "We  know  that 
this  art  adapts  itself  to  the  details  and  richness  of  em- 
broideries, ornaments,  and  the  gorgeousness  of  architectural 
decoration-  One  would  like  to  explain,  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  very  peculiar  composition  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John  curing  a  lame  man  under  a  peristyle  of  a  temple.  \ 
have  said,  pecitUar  composition.  The  scene,  in  fact,  passes, 
properly  speaking,  under  the  portico,  and  in  such  manner, 
that,  contrary  to  all  custom,  the  columns  come  before  the 
figures,  so  as  to  cut  the  scene  into  as  many  compartments 
as  there  ai'e  intercolumnar  spaces.  It  is  in  the  centre 
space  that  the  principal  action  passes;  the  rest  is  shared 
among  the  other  spaces  which  separate  the  columns.  This 
singular  portion  of  the  composition,  which  seems  to  be  the 
accessory  of  the  principal  portion,  finds,  perhaps,  its  ex- 
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planatiou,  particularly  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  tapestry. 
No  one  of  the  series,  in  fact,  strikes  the  eyes  more  by  the 
effect  of  its  workmanship.  This  effect  is  due  to  tlio 
astonishing  richness  of  the  columns,  which  are  twisted, 
fluted,  and  adorned  with  gilt  foliage,  and  the  richness  and 
splendour  of  which  has  been  reproduced  in  the  tapestry 
with  astonishing  truth. 

T^e  are  led  to  beheve  that  Giulio  Romano  had  a  great 
share  in  the  execution  of  this  cartoon.  Undoubtedly  we 
may  find  in  it  more  than  one  beautiful  and  noble  figure, 
which  becomes  still  more  remarkable  by  the  contrast 
of  tlie  two  lame  beggars,  the  terrible  trutlifulness  of  Avhom 
would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  type  of  all  the  deformities  with 
which  nature  can  afflict  a  human  creature. 

The  seventh  of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court — that  is 
to  say,  of  the  original  paintings  after  which  the  celebrated 
tapesti-ies  of  the  Vatican  were  executed — represents  the 
Blinding  of  Elymas.  This  sorcerer  opposed  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Paul,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  pro- 
consul from  embracing  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Raffaello  has  treated  this  subject,  (I  speak  of  his  com- 
position,) after  a  system  which  was  familiar  to  him.  I 
speak  of  that  according  to  which  a  certain  correspond- 
ence established  among  the  principal  masses  of  the  picture, 
produces  in  it  a  true  symmetry  of  lines.  Generally, 
this  eft'ect  pleases  the  eye,  because  its  sensible  result  is 
to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  whole.  This 
method  seems  peculiarly  suitable  to  any  scene  placed  in 
an  interior,  of  which  the  architecture,  naturally  symme- 
trical, constitutes  the  background  or  accompaniment. 

Here  the  action  takes  place  in  the  Prcetorium,  the 
centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  niche  W'here  the  tribunal 
of  the  proconsul  rises.  The  middle  point,  where  we 
see  the  judge  with  his  assistants,  naturally  divides  the 
scenes,  the  actors,  and  the  spectators  into  two  groups.  On 
one,  is  St.  Paul,  whose  menacing  gesture  proclaims  that  he 
has  obtained  vengeance  from  on  high  against  the  enemy 
of  God;  on  the  other  side,  and  in  front  of  St.  Paul,  ad- 
vances Elymas  the  sorcerer,  who  is  just  become  blind. 
The  effect  of  this  sudden  privation  of  sight  is  wondei'fully 
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given,  by  the  most  expressive  pantomime.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  an  action  more  true.  The  wretched  man, 
plunged  into  darkness,  extends  his  arms,  seeks  for  a  sup- 
port, and  gropes  along;  the  proconsul  and  all  present  are 
struck  -with  astonishment. 

"\^'e  have  now  gone  through  the  composition  of  the 
seven  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court.  The  very  titles  of 
their  subjects  (we  dare  not  say  as  much  for  our  descrip- 
tion of  them)  will  have  proved  to  the  reader  who  has  not 
seen  them,  that  fate,  as  we  have  already  said,  has  spared 
the  best  of  these  compositions. 

Among  the  five  otheis  of  the  collection,  of  which  we 
can  derive  the  idea  only  from  the  tapestries,  there  are 
some  whose  subjects,  witiiout  being  new,  or  displaying  an 
invention  as  rare,  do  not  fail,  however,  to  present  very 
great  beauties.  Such  is,  among  others,  that  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  In  dimensions  it  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  largest.  It  is  also,  of  the  whole  collection,  by 
far  the  most  numerous  in  figures — the  fullest,  if  avc  may 
so  express  ourselves. 

Kaifiaello,  after  having  frequently  treated  the  subject  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  in  paintings  as  well  as  in 
drawings,  seemed  to  have  intended  to  accumulate  in  this  last 
composition  all  the  ideas  which  he  had  dispersed  among 
the  preceding,  and  therein  to  combine,  with  all  the  difterent 
kinds  of  character  and  expression,  all  the  splendours  which 
the  subject,  historically  considered,  would  admit  of,  and 
which  the  oriental  pomp  of  the  persons  who  figure  in  the 
scene  suggests  to  the  imagination.  It  is  agreeable,  also,  to 
think  that  this  kind  of  superfetation  of  accessories,  of  de- 
tails, of  horses,  of  camels,  of  elephants,  all  this  Asiatic 
cortege,  may  have  been  suggested  to  the  artist  by  the  de- 
sire of  furnishing  the  tapestry  work  with  fa^•ourable  objects 
of  imitation,  in  the  richmss  aud  variety  of  stuffs,  and  in  the 
astonishing  variety  of  ornament.  It  is  certain  that  no 
one  of  the  other  tapestries  strikes  so  much  with  its  splen- 
dour, or  exercises  so  much  power  of  attracting  the  eyes, 
and  fixing  the  crowd  of  spectators,  as  this. 

]kit  what  we  must  admire  above  all,  is  the  conception 
or  moral  idea  of  the  picture.     One  of  the  privileges  of 
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RafFacllo  was  to  be  able  to  place  liimself  in  the  highest 
pointof'view  with  regard  to  each  subject.  No  one  has  better 
understood  than  he  has  done,  that  the  subjects  of  Chris- 
tianity, esi)ecially  those  connected  Avith  the  mysteries  of 
its  origin,  may  be  conceived  and  represented  in  two  ways 
by  painting.  Of  these  two  ways,  one  can  only  consist  of 
the  simple  image  of  the  fact  as  the  gospel  relates  it;  and  to 
this,  Eaffiiello  has  more  than  once  confined  himself  in  treat- 
ing the  present  subject.  The  other  manner  is  that  by 
which,  acquainted  with  the  great  results  of  the  fact  tliat  he 
is  to  express,  the  painter,  like  the  epic  poet,  makes  use  of 
a  sort  of  prophetic  fiction,  by  means  of  which  he  develojis 
in  anticipation,  and  conveys  to  the  spectator,  the  miraculous 
consequences  which  we  now  knoAv  that  it  conti/.ned. 

Thus  the  subject  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  signify- 
ing, as  the  w^ord  Epiphany  implies,  (the  name  given  to  this 
event  in  its  mystical  sense,)  the  revelation  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  appeal  made  to  the  Gentiles  by  their  future  libe- 
rator, Eatfaello  knew  how  to  employ,  with  a  rare  success, 
in  the  representation  of  the  fact,  the  great  consequences 
which  the  succession  of  ages  must  develop  from  it.  He 
had  thus  the  merit  of  two  great  and  beautiful  ideas:  one, 
of  having  opposed,  to  the  poverty  of  the  stable,  the  pom- 
pous retinue  of  the  kings,  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  the 
Infant  God;  the  other,  of  having  exhibited  and  assembled 
together,  by  a  prophetic  licence,  that  crowd  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  countries,  who,  holding  their  arms  towards 
the  manger,  thus  declare  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  tapestries  having  been  de- 
signed to  decorate  different  saloons  in  the  departments  of 
the  Vatican,  their  dimensions  were  necessarily  subordi- 
nated to  those  of  the  walls  of  these  saloons.  Thus  there 
are  some  which,  with  the  same  height,  are  not  quite  half 
the  breadth  of  the  preceding.  Such  are  the  two  pieces  of 
hanging  whereon  are  represented,  in  one,  Jesus  Christ 
appearing,  after  liis  resurrection,  to  Mary  Magdalen,  like 
a  gardener;  and  on  the  other,  Jesus  Christ  at  table  with 
the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  and  making  himself  known  to 
them.     These  two  subjects,  somewhat  sterile  for  compo- 
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eition,  offer  notliini',  either  in  this  or  in  other  respcct-s 
which  description  can  lay  hokl  of.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  if  Ratiaello  composed  them,  Ite  took  any  part  in 
their  execution. 

It  irf  not  so  with  the  Massacre  of  tlie  Innocents,  which, 
divided  into  two  pieces  of  tapestry,  must  nevertheless  be 
regarded  as  one  subject,  although  the  figures  in  either  are 
composed  separately  upon  each  ground,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  made  to  harmonise  when  placed  together. 

In  this  double  composition  Raffaello,  who  could  never 
repeat  himself,  was  compelled  to  measure  himself  with 
himself — that  is,  with  the  celebrated  design  which  he  had 
already  made  upon  the  same  subject,  to  exercise  the  graver 
of  ]Marc  Antonio.  This  drawing,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
some  advantage  over  the  tapestry:  as  the  proportionate 
breadth  of  the  drawing  is  double  that  of  the  two  new  com- 
positions, the  diifei'ent  scenes  of  the  subject  succeed  in  it 
to  one  another,  group  themselves,  and  are  connected 
together  with  much  more  satisfaction  to  the  eye.  There 
is  more  of  what  is  called  air.  On  the  contrary,  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  the  two  compositions,  all  height,  intended  for 
the  tapestries,  induced  EafFaello,  particularly  in  one  of 
them,  to  heap  the  figures  together,  if  the  expression  be 
allowable.  In  order  to  introduce  many  things,  he  has 
been  obliged,  in  taking  his  point  of  view  from  on  high,  to 
place  them  one  above  the  other. 

For  the  rest,  nothing  can  better  exhibit  his  inexhaustible 
fertility,  and  the  faculty  he  had,  not  only  of  varying  his 
conceptions,  but  of  surpassing  his  first  thought  in  force  and 
value.  In  these  tapestries  we  rarely  discover,  not  simply  an 
action,  but,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  movement  or  a  theme, 
which  has  been  borrowed  from  the  drawing.  If  there  is 
any  repetition  of  idea,  it  is  that  the  subject,  allowing  but 
of  one  kind  of  attack,  violence,  and  murder,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  painter  to  avoid  retracing,  in  his  images, 
the  same  situation  of  useless  defence  and  despair.  Notwith- 
standing this  compulsory  repetition,  we  may  affirm  that 
there  is  not  a  single  portion,  not  a  single  figure  repeated; 
that  there  is  not  a  movement,  nor  a  head,  nor  an  expres- 
£ion,  which  is  not  of  entirely  fresh  invention. 
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If  we  cannot  tlescribe  to  ourselves  Raffaello,  but  by  first 
forming  a  just  itlca  of  what  is  called  the  gift  of  invention,  it 
would  seem  that  we  have  here  a  kind  of  inevitable  vicious 
circle,  from  which  it  results  that  we  can  describe  inven- 
tion in  painting  only  by  instancing  the  productions  of 
Eaffaello.  People  often  believe  that,  when  a  subject  has 
once  received  the  stamp  of  genius,  it  is  exhausted,  and 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  means  of  employing  it  again. 
Yet  how  many  subjects  have  been  repeated,  and  how  many 
times,  by  RatFaelio,  who  never  believed  that  he  had  ex- 
hausted a  single  one,  and  who,  had  it  been  necessary, 
would  have  again  repeated,  with  new  beauties,  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  there  is 
infinity  in  Nature,  there  is  likewise  infinity  in  the 
variety  of  the  sensations  which  she  produces,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  images,  Avhich  are  their  impresses.  Now, 
that  which  characterizes  the  genius  of  invention  is  that 
quality  possessed  by  the  imagination  of  multiplying  these 
impresses,  as  Nature  multiplies  the  variety  of  her  types. 

It  is  very  true  that  all  those  who,  since  Raffaello,  have 
treated  the  subject  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  have 
given  cause  to  think  that  it  has  been  exhausted  by  him. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  in  no  work  of  art  have  power  and 
energy  of  expression  been  carried  so  far,  and  it  is  with 
difl[iculty  that  we  can  conceive  even  an  approximation. 
BafFaello,  in  this  subject  above  all,  seems  to  have  exhi- 
bited the  utmost  limit  of  invention  in  the  depicting  of  the 
passions. 

In  imitation  by  the  art  of  paintmg,  as  in  that  of  the  other 
arts,  there  is  a  secret  by  which  the  impi-essions  of  a 
subject  and  its  effects  are  produced  upon  the  soul  in 
Ihe  highest  degree.  This  secret  consists  in  avoiding  to 
multiply  the  scenes  and  objects  of  emotions  upon  many 
points,  and  in  concentrating  the  action  in  a  principal  point 
of  view,  or  upon  a  small  number  of  aspects.  Le  Brun, 
for  instance,  has  painted  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
and  has  so  multiplied  the  acts,  scenes,  and  episodes,  that 
the  memory  can  scarcely  preserve  the  recollection  of 
a  single  one  of  them.  But  no  one  who  has  once  seen 
this   subject   treated  by   Raffaello   will  ever  forget  the 
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impression.  It  is  because  Raffaello  had  always  the 
art  of  seizing,  in  every  subject,  that  which  is  its  culmi- 
nating point,  and,  by  bringing  the  force  of  his  invention  to 
bear  upon  this  point,  of  fixing  the  eye  and  attaching  the 
interest  of  the  spectator  upon  it.  Thus,  in  the  two  parts 
of  the  present  composition,  he  has  taken  care  to  place  in 
the  fore-ground  the  object  that  is  at  once  the  most  terrible 
and  the  most  pathetic  of  his  drama. 

In  one,  he  shows,  in  front  of  the  picture,  the  frightfully 
truthful  group  of  the  assassin  holding  the  dagger  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  tearing  the  infant  from  its  mother, 
who,  thrown  down  upon  the  ground,  defends  it  with  all 
tlie  violence  of  despair.  The  attitude,  the  action,  the 
character  of  the  head  of  the  executioner,  have  all  the  fury 
of  a  wild  beast.  The  vigour  of  action,  the  expression  of 
head  in  the  woman,  display  the  highest  pitch  of  force 
which  the  delineation  of  the  passions  can  attain,  without 
falling  into  those  exaggerated  contortions  which  destroy 
harmoiiy  of  form. 

In  the  other  composition,  Raffaello  has  studied  to  place 
upon  the  fore-ground  a  scene,  which,  as  if  to  provide  a 
sort  of  contrast  to  the  first,  and  also  to  the  fury  of  the 
other  executioners,  struggling  with  the  mothers  for  the 
objects  of  their  tenderness,  becomes  in  some  sort  the  last 
act  of  this  drama.  It  is  a  mother  sitting  upon  the  ground, 
holding  upon  her  knees  her  dead  infant,  and  abandoning 
herself  to  a  grief,  calm,  but  so  powerfully  given  by  the 
painting,  that  the  emotion  communicates  itself  strongly  to 
the  spectator.  It  is  impossible  to  see  her  weep  without 
feeling  softened;  there  is  a  sympathetic  virtue  in  her  tears. 

We  reckon  only  twelve  subjects  of  tapestry,  although 
there  are  really  thirteen  pieces.  For,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  IVIassacre  of  the  Innocents  forms  two  pieces  on  one 
subject. 

The  twelfth  subject,  and  one  which  is  considered  as  being 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  compositions,  is  that 
of  the  Ascension,  of  which  the  greatest  dimension  is 
naturally  in  height.  Christ  appears  in  the  sky  accom- 
panied by  two  angels;  he  has  just  quitted  the  disciples, 
who  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  picture.     A  single  sen- 
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timent  governs  nil  tne  persons  of  this  composition,  that  of 
astonishment  mingled  with  respect  and  adoration.  All  are 
on  their  knees,  or  are  about  to  kneel;  their  looks  are 
directed  to  tlie  same  point,  whence  results  a  sort  of 
uniformity  of  posture,  attitude,  and  idea,  which  gives  little 
scope  for  description. 

Tapestries  are  not  framed,  like  pictures,  by  borders  in 
relief;  they  must  bear  their  own  frame-work,  which  is 
also  of  tapestry. 

Raffaello  imagined  to  make  tliis  part,  which,  in  an 
edging  in  relief,  forms  the  ground  of  it,  i-eceive  a  series  of 
small  compositions,  after  the  fashion  of  continuous  friezes. 
Ke  chose  for  their  subject  the  celebration  of  the  pontiff 
who  had  commanded  this  beautiful  undertaking.  Thus, 
under  the  form  of  a  series  of  bas-reliefs,  we  find  the 
delineation  of  the  history  of  Leo  X.  A  skilful  graver 
has  multiplied  copies  of  this  represented  history,  written 
in  the  manner,  and  after  the  style,  of  ancient  art.  Nothing 
better  shows  how  well  Raffiiello  was  able  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  taste  and  the  system  of  the  historiographic 
sculptures  of  the  Trajan  column. 

This  series  of  compositions,  done  in  caniaieu,  represents 
the  entrance  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  legate  at  Florence, 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  tumult  occasioned  at 
Florence  by  the  enemies  of  the  Medici.  The  legate, 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  escaping  under  the  habit  of  a  simple 
monk.  The  pillage  of  the  palace  of  the  Medici;  the  carry- 
ing off  of  the  statues,  pictures  and  books  which  Lorenzo 
had  collected.  Giovanni  de'  Medici  presenting  himself  to 
Federigo  di  Gonzaga,  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and 
afterwards  recovering  his  liberty,  by  escaping  from  his 
enemies.  The  punishment  of  those  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Medici  who  were  condemned  to  death  after  1494.  The 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prato.  Giovanni  de' 
Medici  recalled,  and  reconducted  to  his  palace  wdth  the 
acclamations  of  the  citizens.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
former  government.  The  cardinal,  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
presenting  himself  to  the  conclave  after  the  death  of 
Julius  II.  The  same,  elected  pope  under  the  name  of 
Leo  X.,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  sacred  college. 
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The  borders  of  the  same  tapestries  contain  another 
series  of  subjects,  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, applied  and  composed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
according  to  the  same  fancy  of  a  frieze  in  bas-relief. 

Judging  from  the  small  connexion  which  exists  between 
these  compositions,  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  KafTaello, 
in  such  a  combination  of  ornaments  purely  accessory, 
may  have  made  use  of  a  great  number  of  sketches  and  of 
slight  thoughts,  escaped  from  his  fertile  pencil,  which  were 
the  germs  of  more  important  compositions,  and  which  we 
behold  developed  by  him  in  greater  works.  This  we 
should  guess  from  the  mere  titles  of  these  subjects,  even 
if  some  of  these  to  which  we  shall  call  attention  did  not 
furnish  a  proof  of  it. 

The  second  frieze  is  composed  of  the  following  subjects: 
Joseph  brought  before  Pharaoh,  the  Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law,^  the  Annun- 
ciation, Jesus  Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,^  the 
^liraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,^  Jesus  Christ  returning  to 
Jerusalem  after  his  Resurrection,  St.  Paul  leaving  the 
Ephesian  Priests,  St.  Paul  taken  by  the  Jews  before 
Festus,  Corinthians  receiving  Baptism,  the  Fall  of  Simon 
the  Sorcerer,  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  the  Israelites  finishing 
the  Veil  of  the  Tabernacle,  Jesus  Christ  amidst  the 
Apostles,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  Priests,  Deacons,  and 
other  Ministers  of  the  Altar. 

Vi'e  know  not  what  space  of  time  was  required  to  perfect 
the  twelve  tapestries  in  Flanders,  and  at  what  precise 
epoch  they  arrived  at  Rome.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  Avhich  followed  that  of  RaflTaello 
by  a  year.  If  it  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  VI.,'* 
his  successor,  who  was  notorious  for  his  indifference  to 
the  arts,  it  is  conceivable  how  the  cartoons  of  Rafiixello, 
the  true  originals  of  these  beautiful  compositions,  and 
with  which  it  would  have  been  so  interesting  to  have  been 
able  to   compare   these  copies,   were   ftot  reclaimed  and 

'  A  suliject  precisely  repeated  in  the  Loggia. 

*  Exactly  repeated  in  one  of  the  cartoons. 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  sketch  of  the  cartoon  described  above.. 

*  He  died  in  1533,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  months  and  sixteen  days. 
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brought  back  to  Eome.     "What  is  certain  is,  that  not  a 
fragment  of  them  ever  returned  to  Ivome. 

These  cartoons  had  each  of  them  been  cut  up  into  se\eral 
pcrpendicuhir  pieces,  probably  by  the  workers  in  tapestry, 
to  facihtate  their  labour.  The  work  finished,  they  remained 
forgotten  in  the  manufactories,  until  Charles  I.,  king  of 
England,  got  possession  of  them.  They  were  at  first 
preserved  in  a  paltry  case,  at  the  palace  of  "Whitehall, 
where  their  fragments  were  sometimes  put  together,  and 
exhibited.  The  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
the  tragic  end  of  that  prince,  a  friend  of  the  arts,  may 
have  prevented  the  honour  which  these  precious  fragments 
merited,  from  being  rendered  to  them.  They  were  still 
among  the  numerous  and  superb  pictures  of  his  collection, 
when  the  whole  was  set  up  for  public  sale,  and  Cromwell 
gave  an  order  for  their  purchase,  by  which  means  they 
were  kept  in  England.  Under  king  "William,  they  were 
finally  put  together,  and  restored  each  to  its  former  con- 
dition, which  was  done  by  backing  them  with  paper, 
strengthened  with  canvas,  and  repairing  the  little  local 
alterations  which  their  colour  had  suffefed.  A  fine  gallery 
was  prepared  expressly  to  receive  them,  at  the  palace  of 
Hampion  Court,  where  they  were  framed,  suspended,  and 
attended  to  with  all  the  precautions  which  could  guarantee 
them  from  the  injuries  of  atmosphere  and  damp.  Trans- 
ported for  some  years  to  the  royal  palace  of  "Windsor,  they 
have  since  been  taken  back  to  the  palace  of  Hampton 
Court,  whei'e  they  may  be  now  seen. 

De  Piles  •  informs  us  that  Bernard  Van  Oriay  of  Brus- 
sels, Michael  Coxis  of  Malines,  and  other  Flemings  who 
had  been  pupils  of  Raflaello  at  Rome,  were  charged,  either 
by  himself  or  by  Leo  X.,  with  superintending  the  work 
of  the  tapestry,  upon  their  return  to  Flanders,  In  fact,^ 
this  work  demanded  a  double  care.  The  most  important 
was  that  of  lidelity  in  the  expression  of  forms,  character, 
and  style  of  design.  "We  may  imagine  that  RalFaello, 
being  unable  to  attend  in  person,  must  have  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  confiding  this  superintendence  to  artist* 
formed  by  himself. 

>  De  Piles,  Alnge  de  la  Vie  cles  Pemtres,  p.  170. 
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As  regards  tlie  mechanical  management  of  the  tapestry- 
stuffs,  no  work  seems  to  have  combined,  in  a  higher 
degree,  richness  with  perfection.  The  manufactories  of 
that  time  used  much  silk,  gold,  and  silver.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  what  a  sensation  these  tapestries  must  have 
produced  at  Rome,  being  then  in  all  their  freshness,  and 
all  their  splendour  of  tints.  Vasari  speaks  of  them  in 
terms  of  perfect  enthusiasm.  This  work,  says  he,'  seems 
the  effect  rather  of  a  supernatural  art,  than  of  human  in- 
dustry. AVe  cannot  cease  from  wondering  how,  with  mere 
threads,  it  becomes  possible  to  render  all  the  details  of  the 
figures,  all  the  softness  of  the  flesh,  and  all  the  accessories 
of  plants,  animals,  and  buildings,  so  that  the  deceived  eye 
takes  them  for  the  work  of  the  pencil. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  the  novelty  of  the  thing  would 
naturally  add,  at  that  time,  to  the  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion, it  must  be  admitted  that  still,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  centuries,  numerous  portions  of  these  works  are 
capable  of  producing  a  species  of  illusion  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  painting  itself.  This  illusion  results  from  the 
nature,  or,  to  speak  more  clearly,  from  the  matei'ial 
itself  used  in  the  mechanical  process  of  tapestry,  which  in 
imitations  of  draperies,  stuffs,  and  habiliments,  employed 
the  very  substances  of  which  they  are  formed  in  their 
models.  The  same  may  be  said  of  armour,  cuirasses, 
shields,  and  other  objects  of  ancient  military  equipment, 
in  the  finishing  of  which  metallic  substances  are  used.  It 
is  obvious  that,  in  all  these  objects,  the  employment  of 
the  colours  of  the  painter  cannot,  as  regards  illusion,  dis- 
pute tiie  advantage  with  the  employment  of  substances  of 
wool  or  silk,  and  of  metallic  threads  of  gold  or  silver, 
whicli  are  able  to  render  the  imitations  literally  identical 
with  the  object  imitated. 

Thus,  even  to  the  present  day  all  these  parts  of  the  tapes- 
tries have  preserved  a  singular  force  of  tone,  and  power  of 
illusion,  while  the  remaining  portions  have  natui'ally  lost, 
by  the  mere  action  of  time,  more  or  less  of  their  first 
vividness.       Some    portions    of   colour,   the    white    and 

•  Vasari,  ibid.,  p.  \UZ,  et  svq.  BalJinucci,  Notizie,  kc,  i.  225 
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scarlet  especially,  where  threads  of  silk  have  been  used, 
are  faded;  and  thence  has  arisen  more  than  one  defect  of 
harmony,  caused  by  the  contrast  of  the  other  parts  where 
the  mineral  colours  have  retained  all  their  primitive 
freshness. 

"Whatever  the  changes  which  have  befallen  the  tapes- 
tries from  these  causes,  they  are  still  one  of  the  monu- 
ments which  most  distinctly  proclaim  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  Raffaello's  genius. 

The  saloon  called  the  Hall  of  Constantine  is  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  those  to  which  Raffiiello  has  also 
given  his  name  in  the  Vatican.  Although  it  was  not 
painted  until  after  his  death,  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  some 
others,  doubtless  of  his  school,  we  should  not  feel  justified 
in  omitting  a  description  of  it  from  those  of  his  last 
labours.  In  the  first  place  it  is  certain,'  that  by  the 
order  of  Leo  X.,  Raffaello  had  not  only  made  all  the  de- 
signs for  the  principal  paintings  of  this  hall,  but  also, 
besides  the  plan  of  its  decoration,  had  already  personally 
Commenced  some  of  the  details,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
two  beautiful  allegorical  figures  which  we  shall  presently 
mention. 

The  Hall  of  Constantine,  or  at  least  the  subjects  which 
it  contains,  show  us  clearly  the  historico-allegorical  system 
in  relation  with  the  history  of  the  holy  see,  which 
Raffaello  never  ceased  to  follow  and  realise  in  his  compo- 
sitions in  the  lialls,  after  completing  the  Hall  of  the  Seg- 
vatiira. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  four  subjects  of 
the  succeeding  Hall  are  nothing  but  historical  allegories, 
or  allusive  subjects,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  represent  one 
thing  under  the  form  of  some  other  thing.  Thus  it  is  that 
certain  particular  facts  of  the  time  and  history  of  the  pon- 
tificates of  Julius  II.  and  of  Leo  X.  are  found  traced  by 
the  pencil  of  Rafiaello,  under  the  titles  or  externals  of 
facts  borrowed  either  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  ancient 
history. 

In  the  last  of  the  Halls,  that  of  Torre  Borgia,  the  policy 

•  Vasari,  ib.,  212. 

c  c 
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of  the  court  of  Rome  cOuld  not  fail  to  celebrate  the  muui- 
ficonce  of  Charlemagne  towai-cls  the  church.  As  in  the 
peristyle  or  vestibule  of  Saint  Peter's  we  behold  the 
equestrian  statues  of  the  two  principal  benefactors  of  the 
Romish  chui'ch,  Constantino  and  Charlemagne;  so,  and  in 
the  same  spirit,  it  was  deemed  iitting  that  the  first  hall, 
to  correspond  with  the  last,  should  contain  the  history  or 
the  first  Roman  emperor  who,  having  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, is  related  to  have  made  the  donation  of  Rome  to 
pope  Sylvester. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  great  subjects  of 
which  two  only  Avere  painted  from  the  designs  and 
compositions  of  RafFaello,  we  must  fix  our  attention  for 
a  moment  upon  two  of  the  allegorical  figures  which  form 
the  decoration  of  the  skirting  of  this  vast  hall,  and  which 
were  painted  in  oil  by  himself. 

Towards  the  close  of  Raffaello's  life,  a  Venetian  painter, 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  whose  talent,  as  we  shall  see,  it 
was  sought  to  oppose  to  that  of  RaiFaello,  had,  in  his 
ignorance  of  fresco,  formed  the  design  of  painting  in  oil 
upon  plaster.  Raffaello,  equally  expert  in  both  methods 
of  painting,  desired  also  to  try  the  new  process;  and  he  pur- 
posed to  employ  it  in  the  paintings  of  the  hall  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  stucco  was  accordingly  prepared  with  this 
view.  "We  learn  from  Vasari  that  the  success  did  not 
correspond  to  the  hopes  which  had  been  formed  of  this 
innovation.  In  fact,  Giulio  Romano,  when  he  afterwards 
proceeded  to  paint  the  Battle  of  Constantino,  removed  the 
stucco  that  had  been  prepared  for  oils,  and  returned  to 
the  ordinary  process  employed  in  fi'esco  painting. 

There  still,  howevei',  exist,  in  the  skirting  of  this  hall, 
two  large  and  beautiful  figures,  painted  in  oil,  by  Raffaello, 
who  probably  executed  them  as  an  experiment  of  the 
process  he  desired  to  essay.  Time  has  proved  in  these 
two  works,  as  in  those  of  Sebastian,  in  several  places,  that 
oil  painting  turns  black  upon  plaster,  in  the  composition  of 
which  lime  is  an  ingredient.  With  this  exception,  and 
although  their  darkened  tone  shows  very  strongly  in  this 
hall  with  those  of  the  frescoes,  Raffaello's  two  figures  are 
well  preserved  in  other  respects. 
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They  represent,  in  a  size  larger  than  life,  Justice  and 
Mercy.  The  first  is  remarkable  for  its  broad  and  noble 
arrangement  of  drapery,  and  its  graceful  petition  and 
attitude.  Her  head  is  tui-ned,  and  her  gaze  is  fixed  upon 
the  scales  which  she  holds  in  one  hand;  the  other  hand 
rests  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  an  ostrich,  which 
stands  at  her  side.  What  can  have  suggested  the  ostrich 
as  an  attribute  of  justice?  Truly,  allegorical  signs  are  too 
often  enigmas,  the  meaning  of  which  is  lost. 

The  same  doubt  does  not  apply  to  the  lamb  which  is  at 
the  feet  of  Mercy.  This  symbol  is  the  only  accessory 
which  indicates  her;  but  the  spectator  needs  it  not,  as  the 
first  glance  has  identified  her,  by  her  attitude  and  the  air 
of  her  physiognomy. 

Leo  X.  earnestly  wished  to  witness  the  completion  of 
the  decorations  of  the  Hall  of  Constantine,  and  RafFaello,  as 
we  shall  see,  had  very  good  reasons  for  satisfying  the 
pope's  eagerness.  It  appears  that  he  prepared  all  the  ma- 
terials for  this  new  and  great  enterprise  while  he  was  at 
work  on  the  Transfiguration,  the  last  of  his  oil  paintings, 
and  which  no  doubt  prevented  him  from  completing  the 
designs  of  the  Plall  of  Constantine. 

Four  great  subjects,  relative  to  the  history  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  were  to  occupy  the  four  sides  of  this 
vast  space — namely,  the  Vision  of  Constanthie,  his  Battle 
against  Maxentius,  his  Baptism,  and  his  Donation  of  Rome 
to  the  Pope. 

Raffaello  seems  to  have  taken  these  subjects  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  named  them,  which  is  also  the 
chronological  order  of  the  events  represented.  We  shall 
see  that  he  made  the  designs  of  the  two  first,  which  will 
authorise  us  in  placing  their  paintings  among  his  inven- 
tions, and  consequently  among  his  works,  although  they 
were  not  actually  executed  until  after  his  death.  But 
we  shall  hold  ourselves  exempt  from  mentioning  the  other 
two, — those  of  the  Baptism,  and  the  Donation,  otherwise 
than  to  assign  the  invention  and  the  execution  of  them  to 
Giulio  Romano  and  Francesco  Penni,  RafFaello's  two 
legatees.  Yasari  names  them  both,'  and  associates  them 
'  Vita  de  Francesco  Penni. 
c  c  2 
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with  the  works  of  this  great  hall;  the  inventioTis  oi  which, 
he  adds,  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  liaffaello.  Tliese 
words  perfectly  agree  with  the  existence  of  the  two 
designs  of  which  we  shall  speak.  But  they  confirm  also 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  style,  the  taste,  and  the 
composition  of  the  Baptism  and  the  Donation,  namely, 
that  these  two  subjects  were  entirely  the  work  of  the  two 
legatees,  probably,  indeed,  of  one  only.  As  it  is  an  im- 
questionable  fact  that  the  Vision  and  the  Battle  occupied 
the  pencil  only  of  Giulio  Romano,  it  is  probable  that 
Francesco  Penni  alone  painted  the  other  two.^  The 
Baptism  which  bears  the  date  1524,  and  that  of  the  Duna- 
tion,  represent,  agreeably  to  the  allusive  jjractice  followed 
by  Eaft'aello  in  the  other  paintings  of  the  halls,  pope  Saint 
Sylvester,  under  the  features  of  Clement  VIL,  the  then 
reigning  pope.- 

It  is  certain  that  Raffaello  was  the  author  of  the  two 
most  beautiful  subjects  in  the  Hall  of  Constantine;  that 
they  were  painted  from  the  designs  he  had  left.  Richardson 
speaks  as  from  personal  observation,  of  the  design  of  the 
Celestial  Vision,  done  with  a  pen,  and  tinted  and  shaded; 
and  he  indicates  the  different  collections  through  which 
this  work  passed  before  it  adorned  the  cabinet  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire. 

Eaffaello  in  this  conception  has  chosen  for  his  subject  a 
moment  in  which  the  emperor  is  haranguing  his  soldiers. 
Faithful  observer  of  the  costumes  of  antiquity,  he  has  skil- 
fully conformed  to  the  models  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
Trajan  column,  or  on  the  triumphal  arches,  which  often 
represent  the  action  of  haranguing  the  troops,  an  action 
also  frequently  found  upon  a  multitude  of  imperial  coins. 
Constantine  is,  in  the  same  way,  represented  before  his 
tent,  in  suggestu,  exhorting  his  soldiers. 

As  far  as  regards  the  general  style  and  the  details,  we 
might  regard  it  as  a  composition  altogether  antique,  as  one 
of  those  scenes  so  often  represented  on  the  Roman  monu- 
ments.    But  the  emperor's  head  and  his  eyes,  directed 

'  Vasari,  Life  of  Finncis  Peuni. 

»  Bellori,  Descris.  delle  Pitlure,  120. 
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towards  Heaven,  cany  the  attention  of  the  spectators 
also  to  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  where  he  bchokls 
with  Constantino  a  radiant  cross  borne  by  three  small 
angels,  and  a  little  further,  these  three  well  known  words;, 
EN  TOYT.a  NIKA,  "  In  this  conquer."  Thus  is  the  true 
subject  expressed 

The  background  shows  us  some  of  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  and  numerous  soldiers  hastening  to 
augment  the  groups  surrounding  the  tribune.  In  the 
foreground,  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune,  are  two  young 
men  holding  the  emperor's  arms,  and  on  the  other  side, 
the  grotesque  figure  of  a  dA\arf,  who,  with  both  hands,  is 
endeavouring  to  place  a  helmet  upon  his  head. 

Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  introduction 
of  this  burlesque  supererogation.  But  Richardson  tells  us 
that  the  original  design  had  neither  the  figure  of  the  two 
young  men,  nor  that  of  the  dwarf,  nor  several  other  acces- 
sories, reserved  perhaps  for  the  execution  of  the  painting. 
We  must,  therefore,  demand  the  explanation  of  these 
details  from  Giulio  Romano,  or,  if  you  will,  from  Bellori.^ 

The  same  Bellori,  agreeing  with  Yasari  in  assigning  to 
RaiFaello  the  invention  and  composition  of  the  Battle  of 
Constantino,  observes,^  that  Vasari,  only  employs  the  word 
sketch  in  speaking  of  the  design  w^hich  is  comprised  in  this 
grand  conception,  and  he  considers  that  this  word  does  not 
sufficiently  express  the  idea.  Andrea  Sacchi,  he  adds, 
had  seen  at  Bologna  the  original  design  from  which 
Giulio  Romano  worked.  This  design  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
in  the  possession  of  count  Malvasia  at  Bologna,  where 
it  was  admired  by  Richardson. 

We  have  given  these  details  to  prove,  that  if  the  honour 
of  the  free  and  bold  execution  of  this  grand  subject  is 
really  due  to  Giulio  Romano,  we  must  yield  to  Raffaello 
that  of  the  grandest  historical  composition  which  exists  in 
painting.  In  the  original  design,  this  vast  scene  of  battle 
was    conceived    still    more    numerous    in    figures,    more 

>  Bellori  says  that  this  dwarf  is  the  portrait  of  a  burlesque  personage 
who  diverted  the  court,  aiid  who  belonged  to  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de* 
Medici. — Descri:.  (Idle  Pittiire.  p.  107. 

2  Bellori,  ib.,  115. 
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varied  in  its  aspects ;  the  background  represented  a 
range  of  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  wbicli  detached  bodies 
of  the  tAvo  armies  were  fighting;  features  wliich,  amplify- 
ing the  subject,  would  have  contributed  to  give  it  a  larger 
extent  to  the  eye.  Giulio  Romano,  in  his  execution,  has 
suppressed  several  of  these  details.  He  appears  to  have 
applied  himself  to  render  the  composition  more  crowded, 
more  compact,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  closer  en- 
gagement. He  has  accordingly  been  reproached  with 
having  compressed  his  battle  in  one  straight  line,  too 
much  like  that  which  sculpture,  from  the  limited  nature 
of  its  means,  was  compelled,  in  ancient  art,  to  represent 
upon  bas-relief,  producing  but  a  restricted  image  of  the 
subject. 

Iso  painter  could  better  than  Eaffaello  imitate  the 
antique  in  borrowing  fi-om  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs  of 
the  ancients  only  that  which  suited  the  genius  of  painting. 
Too  often  has  the  mistake  been  made  of  attempting  to 
produce  by  the  pencil  the  style  and  gust  peculiar  to 
sculpture,  either  in  the  composition  of  pictures  which  are 
nothing  but  bas-reliefs,  or  in  transferring  to  the  character 
of  design  that  species  of  coldness  which  marble  seems  to 
insjiire;  or,  again,  in  seeking  to  imitate  in  another  kind  ot 
drapery  the  stiffness  of  the  angular  and  perpendicular 
folds  of  statues.  Raffaello,  gifted  with  a  just  feeling 
and  sure  taste,  has  given  upon  this  point  the  lesson  and 
the  model  of  the  just  medium  which  ought  to  be  followed. 
None  knew  better  than  he  how  to  profit  by  the  examples 
of  antique  sculpture;  but  it  was  Avith  the  resources  and 
fitting  appliances  of  his  own  art  that  he  adopted  into  his 
paintings  their  practice  and  their  style. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  admii-able  bas-reliefs  of  the 
battles  of  Trajan  on  the  arch  of  Constantiue,  with  those 
of  the  column  of  Trajan,  guided  Raffaello  in  the  general 
idea,  as  Avell  as  in  the  separate  parts  and  details  of  his 
great  battle.  We  certainly  find  there  more  than  one  kind 
of  combination  derived  from  the  antique.  No  doubt  the 
criticism  which  should  analyze  this  great  composition, 
figure  by  figure  and  group  by  group,  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover borrowed   sentiments  and  ideas,  imitations  of  its 
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movement?,  actions,  or  expressions.  Yet  we  think  it 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  point  out  one  single  ligure 
transferred  irom  the  ancient  marbles,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  one  could  be  said  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  other. 

This  is  what,  in  the  production  of  works  of  art, 
should  be  the  spirit  of  that  imitation  which  those  who 
come  after  may  permit  themselves  of  the  works  of  their 
predecessors;  and  such  is  the  character  which  has  always, 
in  the  succession  of  epochs,  marked  men  of  genius  of 
every  class.  They  only  follow  each  other  in  their  works 
like  travellers,  Avho,  to  describe  the  same  country,  traverse 
the  same  roads,  and  see  the  same  places,  but,  according  to 
the  variety  of  their  talents,  receive  diflerent  impressions 
from  them,  and  give  diiferent  views  of  them. 

"Whatever  aid  Ratfaello  may  have  derived  from  the 
works  of  antiquity,  certainly  he  found  there,  no  more  than 
in  those  of  his  modern  predecessors,  any  model  for  a  com- 
position so  vast,  so  complicated,  so  full;  and  that  which  is 
peculiai'ly  excellent,  although  Giulio  Romano  has  limited 
its  effect,  is,  that  there  is  no  confusion  in  all  this,  and  that 
the  eye  needs  no  explanation. 

We  there  cleai'ly  distinguish  the  general  movement  of 
Constantine's  army,  which  pursues  the  enemy,  and  obliges 
him  to  precipitate  himself  into  the  Tiber,  Avherein  we  see 
Maxentius  about  to  be  swallowed  up  with  his  horse;  wliilst 
further  on,  the  same  movement  takes  place  upon  the  Fla- 
minian  bridge,  where,  according  to  Eusebius,  the  tyrant 
had  prepared  an  arch  of  timber,  which  was  contrived  to 
open  and  give  Avay  under  Constantine,  if  he  attempted  to 
follow  him  into  Rome. 

One  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  arch  of  Constantine, — I 
speak  of  those  which  were  executed  in  his  life-time,-  and 
which  bear  the  marks  of  the  decline  of  art, — represents  in 
the  same  way  the  defeat  of  Maxentius.  The  whole  army, 
men  and  horses,  appear  submerged  in  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber,  personified  near  an  arcade,  above  which,  before  it 
was  taken  down,  rose  the  figure  of  Constantine  crowned 
by  Victory. 

*  We  must  always  distinguish  from  tliem  tliose  taken  from  the  Arch 
of  Trajan. 
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Thus  did  RaflTacllo  follow  in  his  composition  the  evi' 
dences  of  history  and  those  of  monuments. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  ensemble  of  this  great  concep- 
tion applies  to  each  of  its  parts.  To  describe  them  would, 
however,  be  as  difficult  as  it  were  superfluous.  It  is  a 
concatenation  of  scenes  wherein  all  the  furies  of  the  mur- 
derous arts  of  battle  are  represented  according  to  the 
system  of  war  of  the  ancients;  a  system  which  gave  to 
the  dramatic  action  of  art  what  is  denied  it  by  modern 
strategy,  which  only  puts  the  masses  in  motion.  Formerly, 
individual  valour  was  more  frequently  brought  into  action. 
A  great  general  combat  was  naturally  nothing  but  a  col- 
lection of  personal  combats,  fought  hand  to  hand.  The 
genius  of  the  artist  was  then  only  occupied  with  the  selec- 
tion of  these  particular  actions  to  form  a  whole. 

Raffaello  has  here  shown  himself  inimitable  in  the  mul- 
titude and  combination  of  the  groups  of  combatants,  all 
connected  with  the  general  subject,  yet  each  easily  de- 
tachable by  the  diversity  of  their  movements  and  the 
contrast  of  their  expressions.  For  instance,  the  spectator 
delights  to  turn  his  eyes  from  the  spectacle  of  blood  and 
fury  to  the  touching  episode  in  the  foreground,  of  a  father 
conveying  the  dead  body  of  his  son  from  the  fight;  nor 
can  we  omit  to  cite  as  the  principal  merit  of  this  composi- 
tion, the  art  with  which  Constantine  is  seen  predominantly 
over  the  whole  scene,  distinguished  amidst  all  the  move- 
ment, and  placed  in  artistic  connexion  with  his  rival,  who 
cannot  avoid  death  between  the  flood  about  to  engulph 
him,  and  the  lance  of  the  conqueror,  immediately  menacing 
him. 

This  skill  in  bringing  forward  the  principal  personage 
is  not  the  only  conformity  we  perceive  between  the  Battle 
of  Constantine  and  that  of  Alexander  by  Lebrun.  The 
latter,  with  the  genius  of  a  great  master,  and  a  remarkable 
talent  for  composition,  has  profited  by  his  predecessoi-'s 
work.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  beauties  which 
his  genius  has  lavislily  produced  in  his  series  of  battles,  he 
lias  not  prevented  that  of  Constantine  from  remaining  the 
type  and  most  perfect  model  of  battle  painting,  or  the 
heroic  style. 
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There  is  in  the  productions  of  art  so  close  a  connexion 
between  the  ground- woi-k  of  the  idea  of  a  subject  and  that 
which  constitutes  the  form  of  language  employed  to  express 
this  idea,  that  one  is  often  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  con- 
tributes most  to  the  impression,  the  fundamental  idea 
which  communicates  its  virtue  to  the  form,  or  the  form 
which  so  greatly  contributes  to  render  this  idea  manifest. 
But  in  those  arts  which  speak  to  the  mind  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  eyes,  of  what  importance  are  the 
practical  means  which  render  the  conception  visible.  To 
appreciate  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  call  to  mind  what  becomes 
of  a  chef  cCveuvre  of  painting,  reproduced  by  a  feeble  copy 
or  inferior  engraving.  It  was,  then,  possible  for  Ratfaello's 
invention  to  lose  much  of  its  merit  by  an  execution  in  which 
neither  his  hand  nor  his  direction  took  part.  It  was  pos- 
sible also  for  a  certain  reservation,  even  though  the  designs 
of  the  master  were  followed,  to  give  the  work  that  sort  of 
coldness  into  which  he  who  merely  regards  himself  as 
expressing  another's  thoughts  too  frequently  falls.  But 
Giulio  Romano  had  too  thoroughly  identified  him?:elf  with 
his  master's  manner  to  incur  this  reproach.  "We  might 
even  say,  that,  finding  himself  more  at  liberty,  he  profited 
by  this  independence  to  yield  more  boldly  to  the  desire  of 
acquiring  in  the  execution  a  new  class  of  originality.  In 
more  than  one  of  Ratfaello's  works,  he  had  shared  in  the 
labour,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  always  to  leave  in 
doubt  the  part  wliich  belonged  to  liim.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary— that  is  to  say,  in  the  most  extensive  page  ever  traced 
by  an  historical  pencil,  he  is  no  longer  an  associate,  and  all 
the  merit  of  that  which  must  be  called  the  geuius  of 
execution  belongs  to  himself  alone. 

"We  cannot,  then,  too  highly  praise  the  painting  of  the 
Battle  of  Constantine,  for  the  vigour  of  the  design  and 
the  energy  of  expression  which  the  artist  has  displayed  in 
the  work;  for  the  able  arrangement  of  the  numerous 
figures  and  groups  represented,  without  exaggeration,  in 
the  most  contrasted  positions;  for  the  clear  and  intelligible 
distribution  of  the  mas.ses,  in  which  every  action  is  dis- 
tinctly described;  for  the  admirable  imitation  of  antique 
forms,  costumes,  and  armour;  for  the  vivacity  and  daring 
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of  u  pencil,  wliicli,  faithful  historian  of  the  subject  ami  of 
its  spirit,  has  not  fallen  short  of  any  of  the  qualities  Avhicli 
the  circumstances  required.  We  cannot  but  believe  that 
he  must  have  derived  from  the  subject  itself  the  enthusiasm 
and  warmth  of  execution  which  we  all  admire.  It  seems, 
says  an  able  critic,*  as  if  the  artist,  led  away  by  the  vivacity 
of  the  action  which  he  represents,  participates  in  the  war 
like  ardour  he  is  painting,  and,  so  to  speak,  combats  with 
his  pencil. 

As  to  the  colour  and  the  generid  tone  of  the  painting, 
it  has  been  i*eproaclied,  indeed,  with  somewhat  of  harsh- 
ness, with  over  blackness  in  the  shades,  some  little  asperity 
in  the  effect,  and  a  certain  crudity  of  outline.  Yet  Nicolas 
Poussin,  a  good  judge  in  these  matters,  examining  one  day, 
with  Bellori,  the  work  of  Giulio  Romano,  said  to  him  that 
tlie  apparent  hardness  in  this  picture  pleased  him,  and 
appeared  to  harmonize  with  the  character  of  so  fierce  a 
contest,  and  ivell  to  represent  the  fury  and  impetuosity  of 
the  combatants.' 

There  are,  in  fact,  certain  harmonies,  the  result  of 
certain  accidental  faults,  which  we  would  not  exchange 
for  their  opposites. 

"We  have  already  mentioned  the  reason  which  induced 
us  to  place  the  grand  compositions  in  the  Hall  of  Constan- 
tine  before  the  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  although 
the  former  were,  as  we  have  j  ust  seen,  executed  after  the 
death  of  Eaffaello,  and  only  from  his  designs.  The  Trans- 
figuration is  so  Avell  known  as  his  last  work,  and  its  recol- 
lection is  so  firmly  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  death  of 
its  author,  that  it  would  have  appeared  strange  had  we 
named  any  w^orks  of  his  after  that  with  which  he  tei'mi- 
nated  his  career.  It  is  certain  also,  that  the  designs  which 
served  for  the  decoration  of  the  Hall  of  Constantine,  must 
have  been  executed  before  he  terminated  the  Transfigm-a- 
tion,  if  it  be  true  (which,  however,  is  the  subject  of  some 
controversy)  that  the  picture  did  not  receive  the  last 
touches  from  his  hands. 

Having  at  last  arrived  at  this  celebrated  work,  we  can- 

'  Bellori,  Bescrizionc  dellc  nttuie,  p.  146.  *  Id.  ib. 
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not  refrain  from  the  recital  of  some  details  not  generally 
known,  although  most  authentic,  and  which  are  connected 
in  a  particular  manner  both  with  the  liistory  of  Raflaella 
and  with  that  of  tlie  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  by 
■which  we  shall  terminate  the  series  of  our  descriptions. 

KafFaello  had  now  attained  the  meridian  height  of  his 
talent,  his  reputation,  and  his  credit.  Never  before  or 
since  has  any  artist,  by  the  sole  power  of  his  genius, 
reached  such  a  point,  either  of  that  general  celebrity  which 
of  any  ordinary  name  creates  a  surname  of  glory,  or  of  that 
personal  consideration  which  takes  an  individual  from  the 
common  ranks  of  society,  and  elevates  him  in  public 
estimation  to  the  distinguished  position  usually  the  lot 
only  of  birth  and  fortune. 

The  infinite  productions  which  had  on  all  sides  spread 
the  fame  of  his  talent,  were  due  to  the  unexampled  concur- 
rence of  able  men  whose  master  he  had  been,  and  who, 
proud  to  remain  his  pupils,  themselves  shared  in  a  degree 
the  glory  which  surrounded  the  chief  of  the  school.  Thus 
they  were  seen  eager  to  form  a  sort  of  retinue  for  him  wdien 
he  w^ent  to  court.^  Eaifaello  also  filled  at  court  an  hono- 
rary ofiice;  in  a  word,  his  social  existence  seemed  that  of 
a  prince:-   Viveva  da  Principe. 

Michel  Angelo,  the  stoic  Michel  Angelo,  living  alone^ 
and  working  alone,  formed,  by  his  sombre  humour,  his 
unsocial  character,  and  as  much  in  his  person  and  manner 
of  living  as  in  the  taste  of  his  works,  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  Eaflfaello. 

'^Ve  have  already  seen  that  it  was  next  to  impossible 
but  that  there  should  exist  between  them,  either  at  the 
outset  or  with  the  progress  of  time,  a  real  rivalry,  in  Avhat- 
ever  sense  we  take  the  word,  or  whatever  importance  or 
colour  we  give  to  the  sentiment  which  it  expresses.  In 
speaking  of  the  controversies  as  to  what  Rafiaello  owed  or 

« 

1  "Evei-y  time  be  went  to  coiivt,  be  had  a  train  of  fifty  painters,  all  o 
them  notable  artists,  who  attended  to  do  him  honour." — Vasari,  ib.  228 

«  Id.  ib 

*  "  He  said  to  Eftffaello  one  day,  as  the  latter  passed  by  bis  house, 
'  Ton  march  with  a  grand  retinue,  like  a  general.'  '  And  you,'  replied 
Eaffaeilo,  '  go    alone,  like  a  hangman.' " 
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dill  not  owe  to  the  woi-ks  of  Michel  Angelo,  we  acknow- 
ledged that  lie  must  undoubtedly  have  received  from  him 
some  impulsion.  But  in  this  sort  of  influence  of  one 
artist  over  another,  we  have  pointed  out  that  many  kinds 
and  degrees  are  to  be  distinguished;  and  that,  in  fact, 
nothing  indicates  that  llaftaello  ever  sought,  we  will  not 
say  directly  to  copy  INIichel  Angelo,  but  even  to  follow  his 
traces,  to  appropriate  in  any  way  his  style  and  manner. 
There  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  too  great  incompatibility 
between  the  faculties  of  the  two  rivals,  and  next,  we  must 
recognise  in  Kaftaello  a  peculiarity,  that  of  being  himself, 
the  impossibility  of  becoming  the  follower  of  another, 
the  remaining  always  original  even  in  his  undoubted 
imitations  of  the  antique  style,  far  more  in  accordance 
with  his  taste  than  that  of  Michel  Angelo  could  ever  be. 

This  was  certainly  one  of  the  causes  which  raised  Raf- 
faello  so  high,  which  gave  so  great  a  celebrity  to  his 
works,  that,  at  the  period  of  his  life  and  history  which  we 
have  reached,  we  see  that  he  v.'as,  in  fact,  in  the  opinion 
of  all,  without  any  valid  rival. 

Michel  Angelo,  indeed,  since  the  completion,  at  the  end 
of  1512,  of  the  paintings  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  no 
longer  played  any  part  at  Rome.  We  first  find  him 
engaged  for  a  long  time  in  quarrels  which  ai'ose  out  of 
the  execution  of  the  mausoleum  of  Julius  11.  We  next 
see  him  employed  bj'  Leo  X.,  in  1516,  at  Florence,  in  the 
plans  for  th»  facade  of  St.  Lorenzo;  then,  in  the  working 
of  the  new  quarries  of  Seravezza,  where,  according  to 
Vasari,  he  passed  several  years.  Now  these  years  had 
been  spent  by  Raffaello  in  multiplying  his  woi'ks,  in  per- 
fecting his  manner,  and  in  augmenting  his  reputation. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  but  Raffaello,  fame  had  no  voice 
but  for  him.  The  general  conversation  of  his  partisans 
and  admirers  was,  "  that  his  paintings  were  superior  to 
those  of  Michel  Angelo,  in  the  beauty  of  their  colouring, 
the  merit  of  their  invention,  and  the  charm  of  their 
grace,  and  that  the  design  Avas  not  inferior  to  these  other 
qualities.  That,  on  the  contrary,  Michel  Angelo, 
with  the  exception  of  his  designs,  could  not  maintain 
any  comparison  at  ailj    so  that   Raffaello,   at  least,  his 
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equal  in  design,  even  if  he  did  not  siu-pass  liim,  ^vas  cer- 
tainly his  superior  in  colouring."^  This  opinion,  which 
daily  gained  ground,  produced  (as  usual)  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, in  -which  Michel  Angelo  was  excited  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  sentiment  of  rivalry,  to  use  no  strojiger  ex- 
pression. 

One  is,  indeed,  disposed  to  characterize  this  sentiment 
in  a  less  honourable  manner,  when  we  learn  from  Vasari, 
himself  the  pupil  and  passionate  admirer  of  JMichel 
A.ngelo,  what  the  latter  devised  in  order  to  oppose  Raf- 
faello,  v/ithout  showing  or  compromising  himself. 

We  must  first  call  to  mind  that  Michel  Angelo,  a  born 
sculptor,  a  learned,  bold,  and  profound  designei-,  only  be- 
came a  painter,  as  we  have  seen  above,  on  an  occasion,  if  avc 
may  so  express  ourselves,  and  because  the  practice  of  design 
naturally  leads  to  the  practice  of  painting.  It  was  against 
his  will  that  he  quitted  the  sculptures  of  the  mausoleums  of 
Julius  II.  for  the  fresco  paintings  in  the  Sistine  chapel. 
Fresco  harmonized  tolerably  well  with  the  practice  of  his 
design,  especially  in  subjects  which,  placed  at  a  distance 
above  the  spectator,  demand  neither  the  charms  of  an 
hai'monious  pencil,  nor  the  elaborate  cares  of  precise 
execution.  Let  us  also  remember  that  Michel  Angelo 
afterwards  obstinately  refused  to  paint  the  Last  Judg- 
ment in  oil."  The  art  of  oil  painting  was,  he  said,  a 
woman's  art,  good  only  for  the  indolent  and  dawdling. 
Arte  da  do7ina,  e  da  pcrsone  agiate  edinjlngarde.  Thus 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  really  possess  a  single  oil 
painting  by  Michel  Angelo.^  Raphael,  on  the  contrary, 
had  Avith  equal  success  practised  every  style  and  every 
mode  of  painting.  If  we  consider  the  period  of  his 
history  at  which  we  now  are,  we  shall  see  that  his  la?t  oil 
paintings,  such  as  the  Saint  Michael,  the  beautiful  Holy 
Family  for  Francis  I.,  and  those  which  daily  proceeded 
from  his  school,  must  have  propagated  in  every  place  the 
renown  and  glory  of  his  pencil. 

'  Vasari,  Vita  di  Sehasf.     Yeneziano,  iv.  362. 
*  Vasari,  ib.,  iv.  375. 

'  Tlic  Leda  of  Michel  Angelo,  which  was  sold  to  Francis  T.,  wa» 
pftinted  in  distemper.     (See  Vasari,  Vit.  di  Mich.  Ang.,m.  334.) 
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Michel  Angelo  having  nothing  to  oppose  to  him  but 
the  learning  and  boldness  of  his  design,  could  not  struggle 
with  advantage,  without  a  painter,  skilled  in  oil  paintings, 
associating  the  effect  of  his  colour  with  the  forms  and  inven- 
tions of  wliich  he  should  furnish  the  type.  He  accordingly 
chose  vSebastiano  del  Piombo,  a  Venetian  and  a  good 
colourist,  whom  Agostino  Chigi  had  already  employed  in 
his  palace  of  Trans-Tcvere,  and  who  had  since  completed 
the  paintings  of  the  celebrated  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolo,  which  has  been  mentioned  above.  Oil  painting 
was  so  much  the  taste  of  Sebastiano,  that  he  desired  to 
substitute  it  everywhere  for  fresco,  by  changing  the  nature 
of  the  stucco.  His  process  was  at  first  successful;  and  we 
are  disposed  to  believe  that,  wishing  to  conform  to  this 
novelty,  RafFaello,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  tried  it 
in  his  Two  Virtues,  in  the  Hall  of  Constantine.  Vasari, 
indeed,  boasts  of  the  beautiful  preservation  of  the  colours 
of  the  Christ,  by  Sebastiano,  at  San-Pietro  in  Montorio. 
But  time  has  effectually  done  away  with  this  praise,  and 
with  all  that  was  expected  from  the  nev/  process. 

However  this  may  be,  Michel  Angelo  privately  con- 
nected himself  with  Sebastiano,^  who  was  aLready  inclined 
to  favour  his  party  against  that  of  Raffaello.  He  proposed 
to  him  to  paint  the  designs  he  should  draw,  and  the  offer 
was  accepted.  He  flattered  himself  that  his  designs, 
acquiring,  under  the  Venetian's  art,  harmony  of  tints, 
and  a  fine  handling  of  the  pencil,  would  victoriously  com- 
pete with  Raffaello,  the  more  so  that  he  himself,  hidden 
under  the  shade  of  a  third  parti/,  sotto  onibra  di  terzo^ 
would  become  the  judge  of  the  combat.  Michel  Angelo, 
however,  would  appear  not  to  have  contented  himself  with 
so  passive  a  part.  Being  the  first  to  proclaim  the  superiority 
of  the  work  in  which  he  took  such  an  interest,  his  sanction 
naturally  found  many  echoes,  and  the  reputation  of  Sebas- 
tiano was  much  augmented. 

It  was  then,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  connivance,  that 
Sebastiano  obtained  the  commission  to  paint  the  chapel  of 
Francesco  Borgherini,  at  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  where  we 

»  Vasaii,  TUa  di  S'^host.  30-2. 
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see  the  Christ  at  the  pillar,  of  which  we  have  ah-eady  spoken; 
and  the  ck'sip:n  of  which  is  more  generally  recognised  as 
the  work  of  Michel  Angelo.  On  the  ceiling  of  this  chapel 
is  represented  the  Transfiguration. 

It  appeal's  that  the  secret  of  this  association  soon  beciime 
known.  "We  can  easily  conceive  that  RatFaello  was  not 
the  last  to  recognise  the  design  of  Michel  Angelo  under 
the  colouring  of  Sebastiano.  JMengs,'  without  giving  his 
authority,  relates  an  observation  of  RafFaello,  which  does 
equal  honour  to  his  mind  and  to  his  character.  Far  from 
showing  the  slightest  anger  at  this  little  conspiracy  against 
him:  "I  rejoice,"  said  ho,  ''at  the  favour  that  Michel 
Angelo  does  me,  since  he  proves  therein  that  he  thinks 
me  worthy  to  compete  with  himself,  and  not  with  Sebas- 
tiano." 

These  details,  hitherto  little  known,  or  undeveloped,  are 
not  foreign  to  the  history  of  RatFaello,  since  they  lead  us 
to  the  last  of  his  works,  that  in  which  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
of  which  we  have  shown  proofs,  gave  him  as  a  competitor 
the  same  Sebastiano,  who  was  charged  to  execute,  in 
rivalry  with  the  Transfiguration,  and  of  the  same  size,  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus. 

The  cardinal  de'  Medicis  had  commissioned  Raifaello  to 
paint  the  Transfiguration  for  his  bishopric  of  Narbonne; 
the  other  work,  it  appears,  had  no  fixed  destination.  After 
the  death  of  Rafiaello,  the  two  paintings  were  exhibited  to 
the  public  in  the  Hall  of  the  Consistory,  where,  says  the 
biographer  of  Sebastiano,-  they  both  received  the  greatest 
praises,  "  and  though,"  he  adds,  "  the  work  of  Rafiaello, 
for  the  extreme  grace  and  beauty  it  develops,  has  no 
equal,  the  efforts  of  Sebastiano  were  highly  lauded." 

This  was  a  case  in  which  to  say  v,  ith  Rliny,  immensa 
differentia  famcE.  It  appears  that  this  difierence  was  at 
once  foreseen.  The  cardinal  sent  to  Narbonne  the  work 
of  Sebastian.  The  Transfiguration  remained  at  Rome, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  placed  over  the  high  altar  of  the 
church  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio.  It  is  now  in  the 
Vatican. 

'  Meugs,  i.  U8 
■  Vasari,  I'ita  di  Sebast.    Vencz.  3C4. 
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The  liaising  of  Lazarus,  which  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  London,  and  which  Avas  so  long  at  Paris  in  tlie 
Orleans  Gallery,  certainly  possesses  fine  qualities,  a  vigor- 
ous tone,  and  learned  expression.  But  wliat  avail  all  these 
qualities  to  a  work  which  wants  grandeur  and  nobleness  of 
thought,  beauty  of  form,  and  that  grace  or  power  of  senti- 
ment which  constitute  life,  or  supply  its  place,  in  works  of 
art?  Tins  explains  the  great  difference  of  renown  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  centuries,  has  placed  certain  men  and 
certain  works  so  far  above  all  others. 

It  is  because  the  works  of  man  are  like  man  himself, 
composed  of  two  elements,  or  two  substances,  so  to  speak. 
The  work  of  art  in  which  study  and  mechanical  execution 
have  too  large  a  share,  will  ever  (as  is  the  case  with  phy- 
sical qualities  in  reference  to  mental  faculties)  be  deemed 
inferior  to  the  work  in  which  labour,  learning,  and  execu- 
tion shine  also,  but  only  as  the  ministers  of  genius,  as  tlie 
instruments  of  beautiful  ideas,  as  the  interpreters  of  pro- 
found sentiment,  and  of  the  most  elevated  conceptions. 
Let  us  say  that  it  is  this  which  has  placed  Raffaello  beyond 
all  comparison,  not  only  with  the  rivals  who  in  his  time 
were  opposed  to  him,  but  also  with  all  those  who  have 
since  essayed  to  compete  with  him.  Thence  this  pei*- 
petuity  of  renown,  which,  when  his  works  themselves  have 
yielded  to  the  action  of  time,  shall  place  his  name  beside 
those  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  to  whom  posterity  has 
never  ceased  to  pay  a  worship,  addressed  only  to  their 
memory. 

Tlie  picture  of  tlie  Transfiguration  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  glory  of  Eaffaello,  not  only  because  it  was 
the  last  fruit  of  his  genius,  the  greatest  of  his  compositions 
in  oils,  but  also  because  it  is  the  work  Avhere  are  found  in 
combination  the  greatest  number  of  tlie  highest  merits  pe- 
culiar to  painting.  It  is  that  wherein  he  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection  the  excellency  of  the  pencil,  the  energy 
of  colouring,  the  magic  of  clair-obscure,  and  other  prac- 
tical qualities  of  which  language  alone  cannot  give  an 
idea;  let  us  add,  without  prejudice  to  the  moral  qualities, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  praise  in  his  other  productions. 
This  painting,   regarded   under  various  points  of  view. 
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arising  from  various  combinations  of  mind,  sentiment,  and 
imagination  has  often  exercised  the  observing  spirit  of  the 
critics  and  connoisseurs,  and  has  not  ceased  to  furnish  to 
learned  analysis  matter  ever  new  for  opinions  and  obser- 
vations as  useful  to  art  as  honourable  to  the  subject.^ 

We  do  not  undertake  here  to  give  even  an  abridged 
detail  of  all  the  considerations  which  naturally  arise  from 
so  abundant  a  store  of  criticism.  Obliged  to  restrict  our- 
selves to  leading  points,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
pointing  out  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  composi- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  the  ability  with  which  Raffaello 
triumphed  over  them. 

lie  at  once  saw  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
considered  physically  and  historically,  that  his  composition 
should  occupy  considerable  length.  This  necessarily  in- 
volved two  spaces,  or  grounds,  one  above  the  other;  and 
then  two  sorts  of  scenes,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Gos- 
pel.    Throughout,  a  general  and  connecting  theme. 

In  the  upper  part,  Christ  has  quitted  the  summit  of  the 
earth,  and  is  seen,  as  it  were,  ecstatically  suspended  in  the 
air.  He  is  not  flying,  he  is  not  passing  through  aerial 
space  :  he  is  as  though  fixed  and  stationary  between  Elias 
and  Moses,  whose  floating  garments  show  them  to  have 
just  descended  from  heaven.  This  is  what  must  be  called 
the  luminous  part  of  the  painting,  Christ  being  himself 
the  focus  of  the  light  shed  over  the  figures.  Such  a  sub- 
ject, treated  with  the  idea  of  merely  giving  the  effect  of  a 
dazzling  brightness,  emanating  from  a  radiant  body,  might 
no  doubt  have  offered  to  a  painter,  who  was  merely  a 
colourist,  the  opportunity  for  a  more  brilliant  effect;  but  it 
was  not  in  Eatfaello's  manner  to  appeal  in  this  manner  to 
the  eye,  as  Correggio  or  Rubens  would  probably  have 
done.  But  who  can  say  what  the  mind  would  have  lost 
by  what  the  eye  might  have  gained?  not  that  we  suggest 
that  this  painting  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  colouring 
and  effect,  especially  in  the  transfigured  Christ.  We  cannot 

•  See  Exatnen  analitico  del  quadro  de  la  Transfiguracion  de  Rafael  de 
TJrhi.no,  segiddo  de  alcunas  Observaciones  sobre  la  pittura  de  los  gricgos, 
de  Benito  Pardo  de  Figueron.  Parigi,  1804,  iu  8vo.  See  Opere  di 
Mengs. 
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fail  to  recognise  there,  tlie  idea  and  the  realization  of  a  lu- 
minous harmony,  aerial,  ably  elaborated  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  happily  shed  upon  his  head,  his  vestments,  and 
upon  the  surrounding  objects.  This  merit  perhaps  yields 
to  that  offered  in  the  expression  of  divinity  glowing 
throughout  the  whole  scene,  the  aerial  disposition  of  tliose 
three  truly  celestial  figures,  which  contrast  so  well  with 
tliose  of  the  three  apostles,  struck  with  dazzled  amazement, 
and  prostrate  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  What  gestures 
and  attitudes  could  better  indicate  the  marvellous  bright- 
ness, which  it  was  necessary,  if  not  to  represent,  at  least, 
to  give  the  idea  of?  One  of  them  has  thrown  himself  Avith 
his  face  to  the  earth;  the  other  turns  away  his  head,  and  is 
in  the  act  of  falling;  the  third  is  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  as  if  to  shield  them  from  the  light  which  his  sight 
cannot  endure. 

The  second,  or  lower  scene,  is  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  who,  according  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  had  re- 
mained at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  "We  are  doubtful 
whether  we  are  not  sometimes  under  an  illusion  as  to  cer- 
tain effects  of  RafS:iello's  paintings,  attributing  to  the 
painter  intentions  which  he  was  not  at  all  actuated  by,  or 
of  which  he  made  no  account  ;  yet  we  may  be  assured 
that  his  works,  inasmuch  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  most 
correct  and  profound  sentiment,  are  fertile  in  suggestions 
always  various,  interpretations  ever  new.  May  we  not  see, 
for  example,  in  the  close  masses  of  this  composition,  whose 
compressed  groups  occupy  and  fill  all  the  lower  space  of 
the  picture,  a  natural  means  of  contrast  with  the  ground 
of  the  upper  space,  and  of  thus  giving  a  greater  scope  to 
the  aerial  effect  it  Avas  necessary  to  produce? 

So  much  for  the  physical  sense.  Let  us  now  see  what 
Raffaello  has  imagined  to  satisfy  the  mind  by  the  con- 
nexion of  the  two  scenes,  and  the  establishing  the  neces- 
sary unity,  conformably  with  the  narrative  of  the  Gospel. 

The  apostles,  remaining  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
await  the  return  of  their  Master.  Here,  a  family,  at- 
tracted by  the  renown  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  have 
brought  him  a  young  demoniac,  in  order  to  implore  his 
Divine  power  against  the  evil  spirit  which  agitates  and 
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torments  the  unfortunate  child.  All  the  apostles  appear 
filled  with  various  sentiments  of  confusion  and  terror; 
but  they  all  seem  to  say,  and  some  express  it  in  their 
gestures:  He  ichom  you  seek  is  not  with  vs  ;  %caitfor  Iwii; 
hz  is  on  this  mountain;  several  raised  arms  point  to 
that  height  on  which  the  other  scene  is  taking  place. 
Thus  is  established,  for  the  eye  as  for  the  mind,  the 
unity  of  time  and  place,  so  indispensable  a  condition  in 
every  composition. 

AYe  are  aware  that  the  picture  of  the  Transfiguration 
has  been  objected  to  as  infringing  this  rule.  Some  have 
even  called  it  a  work  made  up  of  two  pictures.  "We 
think  tliat  what  we  have  said  will  have  mitigated  the 
rigour  of  this  censure;  but  let  us  go  a  little  further,  and 
see  what  would  become  of  the  composition  if  it  were 
limited  to  the  upper  part.  What  does  the  subject  demand? 
The  representation  of  Jesus  Christ  transfigured,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  glorified  state  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 
The  existence,  or  the  view  of  the  summit  of  Tabor,  then, 
is  a  datum  presented  by  the  subject,  and  necessary  to  be 
rendered  sensible  to  the  eye. 

To  suppress  this  summit,  and  place  the  scene  upon  the 
level  ground  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  all  that  is  pic- 
turesque in  its  physical  aspect,  of  the  interest  of  its  ideal 
effect,  and  finally,  of  its  fidelity  to  historical  truth.  Thus, 
to  represent  to  the  eye  this  ascension  from  the  earth, 
which  takes  place  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  the 
painter  was  necessarily  obliged  to  render  the  form  of  his 
picture,  in  obedience  to  the  spii-it  of  his  composition, 
as  pyramidal  as  possible.  When  fidelity  and  propriety 
demand  the  accessory  representation  of  a  mountain,  in 
whatever  degree  the  height  is  reduced,  (and  Raflaello 
has  certainly  i-educed  it  greatly)  what  would  become  or 
the  composition  of  such  a  picture,  if  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  ground  were  to  remain  void  and  nvill  to  the  eye  as 
to  the  mind?  For  so  great  a  space,  left  without  figures  in 
an  historical  piece,  must  needs  be  called  void  and  null. 
Everything,  then,  required  that  the  painter  should  fill  up 
this  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  space  of  his  picture 
with  groups  of  those  of  the  apostles  who  had  not  been 
D  D  2 
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chosen  to  be  witnesses  of  the  spectacle  above.  Let  it  be 
admitted,  further,  that  the  episode  of  the  young  demoniac 
is  not  here  an  imaginary  supplement  to  the  subject,  but 
belongs  to  the  fidelity  of  the  evangelical  narration  followed 
by  the  painter — a  fresh  merit  in  him,  to  find  in  the  recital, 
the  double  advantage  of  occupying  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  base  of  tlie  mountain,  and  of  giving  a  vivid  intei-est  to 
the  assemblage  of  the  nine  apostles,  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  wholly  inactive  personages;  finally,  of 
creating  and  exhibiting  by  those  who  indicate  to  the 
father  of  the  child  the  upper  locality,  a  connexion  between 
the  two  spaces,  a  circumstance  in  itself  establishing  the 
moral  unity  of  the  ensemble. 

We  cannot  close  our  description  of  the  work  with  which 
Raffaello  terminated  his  career,  without  remarking  upon 
the  eminent  merits  which  it  exhibits — merits  which  have 
relation  more  especially  to  the  art  of  painting,  properly  so 
called,  and  which  the  general  opinion  proclaims,  to  mani- 
fest the  highest  point  to  which  the  artist,  in  this  style,  has 
ever  attained. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  in  no  other  picture 
has  he  so  nearly  approached  the  confines  of  that  perfec- 
tion which,  in  its  fulness,  is  perhaps  forbidden  to  man  in 
any  of  his  works.  The  perfection  which  is  compatible 
with  the  condition  of  human  nature,  consists  perhaps,  in 
having  as  few  imperfections  as  possible.  Maximus  ille 
est  qui  minimis  urgetur.  Rafiaello  always  aimed  in  his 
works  at  bringing  into  account  various  qualities,  whose 
natural  tendency  is  to  exclude  each  other,  and  which  are 
often  only  united  in  a  certain  manner,  on  conditions 
which  occasion  a  loss  on  one  side  to  an  extent  more  or 
less  commensurate  with  what  is  thought  to  be  gained  by 
the  other,  unless  a  concession  be  made  on  both  sides.  It 
happens  hereupon  that  the  work  which  is  the  result  of 
such  an  union  appears  to  lose  reciprocally,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  profess  an  exclusive  taste  for  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  classes  of  merit. 

It  is  thus  tliat,  in  cojiijjaring  the  works  of  Raffaello's 
thii'd  manner  with  those  of  his  first,  or  even  his  second, 
certain  critics  are  led  to  prefer  the  unsophisticated  design, 
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the  ingenuous  expression,  the  clear  tone,  and  simple  com- 
position of  his  first  pictures,  to  the  vigour  of  drawing, 
thought,  conception,  and  colouring,  in  his  last.  Yet  this 
means  nothing  at  bottom,  but  that  it  was  the  same  with 
the  talent  of  Ratfaello  as  with  all  the  productions  of 
nature,  which,  subject  to  the  laws  of  progression,  lose  in 
passing  from  one  age  to  another,  from  one  season  to 
another  season,  the  charm  of  qualities  which  belong  to  the 
spring-time  of  life  or  the  youth  of  the  year.  Thus,  the 
charm  of  the  first  age  is  replaced  by  the  manly  beauty  of 
mature  life.  This  is  the  sensible,  and  it  seems  to  us  the 
truest,  image  of  the  various  periods  of  Raffaello's  talent, 
cut  down  in  the  period  of  maturity. 

Those  who  have  as  artists  examined  most  sti'ictly 
his  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  have  ackno  tvledged 
that  it  contains  more  practical  beauties  or  charms  of 
execution  thaa  any  other  of  his  great  works.'  They  have 
acknowledged  that  its  style  is  generally  broader  and  fuller, 
the  manner  of  painting  more  finished,  the  clair-obscure 
better  managed.  Vasari,  however,  reproaches  him  with 
having  used  lamp-black  in  the  shades. 

Artists  who,  above  all  things,  require  that  the  painter 
should  give  proof  of  knowledge  and  correctness  in  the 
details,  or  the  parts  which  they  call  study,  always  applaud 
the  precision  of  the  forms  and  the  truth  of  the  drawing  in 
the  hands,  the  feet,  and,  more  than  all,  in  the  heads,  in 
■which  great  truth  is  united  with  much  grandeur  of  cha- 
racter. They  admire  the  draperies,  flowing  and  finished; 
the  hair  treated  with  as  much  variety  as  delicacy;  and  in 
the  head  of  the  young  demoniac  and  in  that  of  the  man 
who  is  holding  him,  an  energy  of  expression  which 
Raffaello  himself  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

Let  us  conclude  our  eulogy  of  this  chef-d'oeuvre  in  the 
words  of  Yasari  on  the  head  of  Christ:  "It  was,"  he 
says,  "  the  greatest  eSbrt  of  an  art  which  could  advance 
110  further,  and  this  last  term  of  the  painting  marked  also 
the  term  of  the  life  of  the  painter.  He  never  touched 
pencil  more."^ 

>  Mengs,  OpeTc,  i.  135,  et  seq. 
2  Vasari,  ibid.,  21-^. 
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The  Transfiguration  was  the  last  of  Raffaello's  paint- 
ing, though  not  his  last  Avork.  What  we  have  already 
seen,  Loth  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  undertakings  which 
he  simultaneously  conducted,  and  the  great  number  ot 
assistants  whom  he  employed,  has  shown  that  many  of  his 
works  proceeding  together,  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible, even  in  his  own  time,  to  have  fixed  their  successive 
order  with  exact  precision.  Still  more  useless  were  it 
now  to  apply  any  strict  investigation  to  the  subject. 

It  is  readily  understood  that  so  great  a  composition  as 
the  Transfiguration,  requiring  much  time  in  completing, 
must  have  been  taken  up  and  discontinued  more  than  once, 
and  though  not  finally  terminated  in  some  parts,  might  have 
been  so  reputed  as  a  whole,  at  the  death  of  Raffaello,  although 
there  were  many  finishing  touches  still  to  be  desired. 
This  theory  will  reconcile  the  contradictions  which  exist 
between  the  opinion  of  Vasari,  who  speaks  of  the  work 
as  entirely  finished  by  Rafiaello,  and  more  than  one  old 
tradition,  more  than  one  observation  of  modern  critics, 
who  point  out  certain  differences  of  manner,  among  which 
they  have  thought  they  recognised  that  of  Giulio  Romano. 

The  care  which  Raffaello  bestowed  upon  the  execution 
of  the  Transfiguration,  did  not  then  prevent  him  from 
attending  to  other  works,  in  which,  it  appears  to  us,  he 
must  have  taken  a  great  interest.  These  works,  as 
we  have  already  said,  were  those  of  the  great  Hall  of 
Constantino,  the  completion  of  which  was  urged  on  by 
Leo  X. 

The  dimensions  of  this  hall  gave  opportunities  for  a 
great  variety  of  decorative  objects.  We  have  said  that 
Raffaello  had  already  given,  in  two  beautiful  allegorical 
figures,  the  models  of  the  decoration  of  the  basement,  and 
that  two  of  his  designs  had  served  as  a  type  for  the  two 
great  compositions  of  the  history  of  Constantino.  Vasari 
exhibits  him  as  still  occupied  with  plans  for  the  decora- 
tions of  the  upper  part  of  this  hall,  where  he  represented 
in  niches'  a  line  of  popes,  each  accompanied  by  the  two 
Virtues  which  characterized  him.  The  head  of  one  of  these 

1  Va=^aii,  Tit.  di  Giul  Rom.,  iv.  331,  3;l-:2. 
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popes  is  shown  as  having  been  actually  painted  by  Raf- 
faello.  It  is  certainly  distinguished  by  a  tone  less  red 
than  that  of  the  other  pictures  in  this  hall.  It  is  probable 
that  he  may  have  worked  in  the  upper  part  of  this  vast 
decoration,  to  give  his  assistants,  as  he  had  already  done 
in  the  Virtues  of  the  basement,  a  sort  of  specimen  adapted 
to  regulate  the  operations  of  their  pencil.  Little  figures, 
holding  books  or  other  attributes,  are  distributed  in  the 
intervals.  The  whole  was  executed  after  Raffaello's  death 
by  Giulio  Romano.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  were 
the  inventions  which  occupied  the  last  days  of  Raifaello, 
since  we  see  that  he  was  not  able  to  complete,  even  in  the 
form  of  sketches,  the  whole  of  these  works. 

These  grand  projects,  the  works  of  the  Loggie,  those  of 
the  cartoons  for  the  tapestries,  the  searches  and  copies 
after  antique  productions,  the  construction  of  Saint 
Peter's,  and  many  other  occupations,  had  necessarily 
involved  him  in  large  advances  of  money,  so  that  it  is 
said  Leo  X.  already  owed  him  heavy  sums.'  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
pope  had  the  intention  of  discharging  his  debts  to  Raffaello 
in  a  manner  which  should  suit  both  parties;  and  that,  on 
the  other,  Raftaello  had  long  contemplated  placing  the 
pope  under  the  necessity  of  paying  him  in  a  kind  of  coin 
which  often  supplies  the  place  of  money — we  mean  certain 
places  and  certain  lucrative  dignities,  of  which  sovereigns 
have  the  disposal. 

Yasari,  a  contemporary  historian,^  relates  that  Raffaello 
had  been  flattered  with  the  intimation,  that,  wdien  he 
should  have  terminated  all  the  Avorks  of  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican,  his  recompence  should  be  a  cardinal's  hat,  which 
the  pope  reserved  for  him.  In  fact,  Leo  X.  did  pi'oject  a 
numerous  promotion  of  personages,  amongst  whom,  says 
the  same  biographer,  several  had  far  less  merit  than  Raf- 
faello. Nearly  all  the  writers,  both  of  the  time  and  later,' 
have  mentioned  the  circumstance;  and  the  following  ob- 

*  Essendo  credilore  di  Leone  di  hiiona   siimma.     (Vasari,    Vif.  dt 
Maffaello,  iii.  225.) 
2  Id.  ib. 
s  Frederic  Zucearo,  Let.  pitt.,  vi.  129.     De  Piles,  Vie  dcs  Peintres. 
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servations  may  render  the  statement  additionally  pro- 
bable. 

In  the  first  place,  here,  as  in  many  other  points,  Ave 
must  be  careful  not  to  judge  the  proceedings  of  one  age 
1  y  the  opinions  of  another.  The  eminent  dignity  of  car- 
dinal was  not  always  considered  under  the  merely  religious 
],oint  of  view,  which  has  since  been  attached  to  it.  It  did 
not  then — any  more,  indeed,  than  now — recjuire  that  the 
person  decorated  with  the  purple  should  be  in  orders.  We 
can  say  further,  that,  at  this  epoch,  there  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  bestowal  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  as  well 
as  into  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  some  abuses  which 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  regularity  which  has  since 
prevailed.  It  happened,  too,  more  than  once  to  Leo  X. 
to  subserve  in  the  choice  of  persons  for  the  cardinalate, 
less  the  duty  of  a  pontiff  than  the  predilections  of  a  man  of 
taste,  the  passionate  friend  of  arts  and  letters.' 

"With  reference  to  Raffaello  himself,  considered  as  a 
painter,  we  will  observe,  that  the  opinion  of  the  time  had 
not  established,  as  to  some  professions,  certain  incom- 
patibilities which  depend  on  the  various  ways  of  viewing 
things,  according  to  time  and  country.  The  distance 
which  later  centuries  may  have  established  between  the 
exercise  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  the  possession  of  an 
eminent  dignity  in  the  church,  would  not  exist,  at  least  in 
the  same  degree,  at  a  period  when  painting,  being  princi- 
pally employed  in  decorating  sacred  places,  almost  exclu- 
sively treated  of  religious  subjects,  and  when  the  cloisters 
themselves  contained  able  artists  in  every  class. 

Lastly,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  celebrity,  riches,  and 
high  position  of  fortune  ever  confer  upon  those  who  enjoy 
such  advantages  a  consideration  which  justifies  the  eleva- 
tion to  which  they  aspire,  we  must  acknowledge  that  all 
these  titles  to  social  superiority  were  united  in  Rafifjiello. 
He  had  at  Rome  a  considerable  property,  possessing  a 
beautiful  palace  in  the  city,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  a 
pretty  country  house.     He  was  very  rich.^     Coelio  Cal- 

'  Some  candidates,  even  afterwards,  owed,  like  Sadoleto,  tbeir  pro- 
motion  chiefly  to  the  celebrity  of  their  talent. 

•  He  died  worth  about  SOOO/. — a  large  sum  for  that  period. 
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cagnini  calls  liiiii  vir  prccdivcs.  He  held  at  court  the 
oflice  of  groom  of  the  chamber  {c2thicularius),  and  he 
had  much  credit  with  the  pope.  Vasari  tells  us,  that  he 
lived  not  as  a  painter,  but  as  a  prince:  non  da  jnttorc,  ma 
du  principe. 

But  certain  more  special  facts  warrant  the  belief  that  he 
aimed  at  the  cardinalate.  To  render  this  ambition  on  his 
part  more  practically  intelligible,  we  must  observe  that  in 
disposing  of  a  fiaf,  the  pope  conferred  a  distinction,  witli 
which  he  bestowed  the  title  and  the  revenue  attached  to 
it,  and  dispensing  the  possessor  from  spiritual  functions, 
answering  to  what  is  elsewhere  called  a  smeaa-e.  It 
appears  that  the  state  of  marriage  was  not  compatible  with 
this  title;  and  here,  again,  we  have  explained  Rafiaello's 
repugnance  to  marrying,  or  at  least,  his  delay  in  accepting 
the  honourable  match  ofiered  to  him. 

Intimate  Avitli  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Rome, 
he  reckoned  among  his  friends  cardinal  Bibiena,  who, 
wishing  him  to  marry,  oftered  him  his  niece. 

We  have  the  proof  of  this  not  only  in  Vasari,  but  also 
in  a  letter  from  Raffaello  himself  to  one  of  his  uncles, 
from  which  Richardson  has  given  some  extracts.'  In  this 
letter  he  refers  to  the  proposal  of  marriage  made  to  him 
by  the  cardinal,  and  which  the  uncle  supported;  but  he 
there  says  expressly  that  he  thinks  he  has,  for  rejecting 
the  offer,  more  reasons  than  his  uncle  has  for  counselling 
him  to  accept  it.  The  letter  is  dated  July  1514.  He 
demands  three  or  four  years  before  deciding. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  habit  of  indepen- 
dence, and  perhaps  a  well  known  attachment,  were  for 
him  sufficient  reasons  for  the  delay  he  demanded.  The 
assigned  term  having  arrived,  the  cardinal  renewed  his 
offer,  and  it  was  then  that  Raffaello,  so  closely  pressed, 
appears  to  have  stood  in  need  of  a  more  powerful  reason 
for  deferring  yet  longer  the  contract  of  marriage,  which 
proceeded  no  further  than  a  betrothal,  as  we  learn  from 
the  epitaph  on  Maria  Bibiena,  which  was  placed  in  the 
Pantheon  (S.  Maria  delta  Rotoiidu)  near  the  chapel  delta 

>  See  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
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Madona  del  Sasso,  erected  by  Raffaello,  and  which,  a 
Ehort  time  after,  became  his  own  sepulchre.  This  epitaph, 
reported  by  Vasari,  was  removed  when  Carlo  Maratti 
placed  there  the  bust  of  Raffaello,  and  the  inscription 
which  was  put  at  the  foot.  It  appears  by  the  text  of 
the  epitaph'  that  it  was  not  placed  tliere  until  after  the 
death  of  Raffaello,  and  that  it  corresponded  with  tliat  com- 
posed by  the  cardinal  Bembo,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
words  spo7iscE  ejus.  The  rest  states  that  Maria  Bibiena 
died  before  the  mari'iage,  ante  nuptiales  faces. 

This  death,  Avhich  restored  Raffaello  to  entire  indepen- 
dence, probably  strengthened  more  and  more  in  his  mind 
the  hope  he  had  conceived  of  receiving  a  cardinal's  hat  in 
payment  of  the  large  advances  he  had  made  to  Leo  X. 

In  this  sti'v;  of  things,  and  of  doubt  as  to  what  honours 
and  fortune  fate  had  in  store  for  him,  Raffaello  approached 
his  last  hour.  There  has  hitherto  prevailed,  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  fatal  malady  which  brought  upon  him  so 
untimely  death,  an  opinion  which  recent  information  has 
involved  in  very  considerable  doubt.  It  has  been  re- 
peated from  biographer  to  biographer,  that  the  malady 
which  destroyed  Raffaello  arose  from  an  excessive  abuse 
of  the  pleasures  of  love;  that  after  one  of  these  excesses, 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  the  cause  of  which  he 
concealed  from  his  physicians,  who,  consequently,  attri- 
buting it  to  over-heat  in  the  system,  had  him  bled;  and 
that  the  loss  of  blood  completed  his  prostration  of 
strength.2 

'   The  epitapli  runs  thus  : 

Mariae  i^Jitouii  F.  Bibienae,  sponsae  ejus, 
Quffi  laetos  livineueos  morte  praevertet 
Et  ante  uupiiales  faces  virgo  est  elata 
Baltassar  Turrinus  Piscien.  Leon.  X.  Datar. 
Et  Joannes  Baptista  Branconius  Aquilan,  a  cubio, 

B.  M.  ex  testanieuto  posuenmt 
Curante  HieromTno  Vagnino  Urbinat. 

Bapliaeli  propinquo. 
Qui  dotem  quoque  Lujus  sacelli  sua  pecunia  auxit. 

*  Tills  is  the  account  given  by  Vasari,  an  account  which  Las  oeen 
credited,  although  without  any  proof,  but  also  without  any  contradiction 
up  to  the  present  time.     In  the   translation,   however,  of  the  present 
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Warned  of  his  approaching  end,  Eaffaello  made  a  will, 
of  which  the  first  disposition,  after  sending  away  his 
mistress,  Avas  to  leave  her  a  sutTicient  maintenance.  The 
rest  of  his  fortune,  which  had  considerably  augmented 
since  the  state  in  which  he  had  desci'ibed  it,  in  the  letter 
to  his  uncle,  in  1514,  he  divided  between  two  of  his 
pupils,  Giulio  Eomano,  who  had  always  been  his  favourite, 
and  Francesco  Penni,  surnamed  il  Faltorc,  and  one  of  his 
uncles,  a  priest  at  Urbino,  He  appointed  as  his  executor 
Baldassare  da  Pescin,  secretary  to  the  papal  datary,  whom 
he  desired  to  appropriate  from  his  fortune  sufficient  to 
restore,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Rotonda, 
one  of  the  niched  chapels  which  adorn   it.'      liaffaello 

work,  published  atMilau,  iu  1829,  (by  M.  Lougbeua,)  we  find  new  de- 
tails of  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  tliis  melauclioly  event.  Having 
established  the  improbability  of  the  excess  to  which  it  has  been  supposed 
Eiifl'aello  gave  himself  up,  with  a  person  whom  he  had  been  intimate 
with  as  a  mistress  for  several  years,  and  the  likelihood  that  his  illness 
may  have  arisen  from  some  other  cause,  and  was  one  of  those  fevers 
of  which  medicine  at  that  period  could  know  very  little,  signer  Longhena 
relates  the  opinion  wliicli  is  communicated  to  him  by  the  celebrated 
signer  jNIissiriui,  and  several  details  hitherto  unknown.  Signer  Missi- 
rini  writes  that  Francesco  Cancellieri,  an  indefatigable  collector  of  the 
slightest  particulars  relative  to  past  centuries,  and  of  documents  before 
unknown,  showed  him  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  he  had  got  from 
the  cai-diual  Antonelli,  and  which  contains  the  following  narration  of  the 
death  of  Kaffaello  : 

"  EaffaeUo  Sanzo  was  of  a  refined  and  most  delicate  constitution  ;  his 
life,  from  its  outset,  had  hung  upon  the  smallest  thread;  his  frame  was 
all  spirit ;  his  physical  strer.glh  so  limited  that  it  was  a  wonder  he  ex- 
isted so  long  as  he  did.  Thus  weak  of  body,  while  working  one  day  in 
the  Faruesiua,  he  received  the  command  to  repair  to  court.  Prompt  to 
obey,  he  instantly  proceeded  thither  without  waiting  for  his  equipage, 
and  ran  all  the  way  to  the  Vatican  without  stopping.  When  he  arrived 
he  was  all  breathless,  and  perspired  profusely;  and,  standing  for  a  long 
time  in  this  condition  in  one  of  the  vast  halls,  talking  with  the  pope 
about  the  progress  of  St.  Peter's,  he  felt  a  sudden  chill  throughout  his 
whole  person;  and,  on  returning  home,  was  seized  with  a  fever  which 
ended  iu  death."  "  The  perusal  of  this  paper,"  adds  M.  Missiriui,  "  was 
for  me  most  satisfactory,  and  my  confidence  iu  it  was  augmented  still 
more  by  the  assurance  which  was  given  as  to  the  accuracy  of  its  details 
by  the  celebrated  painter  Camuccini,  who,  with  great  talent,  combines  a 
most  extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  masters  of  his  art." 

*  This  part  of  his  will  was  earned  into  efifect.  A  statue  of  a  Madona 
was  executed  in  marble  bv  Lorenzo  Lotti  for  the  altar,  and  is  now 
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died,  in  the  most  Christian  state  of  mind,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  on  the  7th  of  Aj^ril,  1520. 

If  grief  be  in  proportion  to  tlie  loss  sustained,  no  loss  of 
this  kind  could  cause  a  grief  equal  to  that  occasioned  l^y 
the  death  of  Raifaello,  who  had  attained  tlie  point  of  the 
highest  reputation  which  genius  can  give,  and  was  cut  off  at 
an  age  which,  with  most  men,  is  as  yet  only  that  of  hope. 
How  many  master-pieces  were  thus  lost  to  the  admiration 
of  centuries!  How  many  great  and  beautiful  ideas,  ready 
to  burst  forth  into  light,  then  returned  to  nothing !  Every- 
thing that  lives,  everything  in  nature,  is  reproduced:  the 
seasons,  years,  generations,  societies,  empires  follow  one 
another;  genius  alone  has  no  successor,  and  centuries  may 
pass  ei'e  a  painter  will  appear  who  can  be  compared  with, 
much  less  opposed  to,  Raffaello.  Such  were  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  public;  and  these  sad  thoughts  seemed  a  dark 
veil  cast  over  the  feelings  of  all,  and,  to  adopt  the  expres- 
sion of  Bembo,  over  all  nature. 

It  has  been  given  to  some  few  extraordinary  geniuses 
to  exercise  over  their  contemporaries  the  empire  of  a 
superiority  inaccessible  to  envy,  and  which,  far  from 
wounding  the  pride  of  others,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to 
flatter  the  pride  of  each,  because  each  finds  therein  matter 
for  forming  a  high  idea  of  human  nature.  Such  men 
are,  in  the  moral  order,  like  those  daring  material  monu- 
ments, wonders  of  industry,  which  we  despair  of  ever 
seeing  reproduced,  and  which  we  take  a  deep  interest  in 
l^reserving.  The  loss  of  such  a  genius,  especially  when  it 
is  sudden  and  premature,  causes  a  universal  grief;  every 
one  feels  as  though  he  himself  were  struck  by  the  blow 

known  by  tLe  name  of  Lti  Madojia  del  Sasso ;  and  M.  da  Pescia  assigned 
a  bouse  in  Eome,  which  belonged  to  Eaftucllo,  producing  a  rent  of 
seventy  crowns  per  annum,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  endowment  of  tlie 
chapel.  Tliis  house  now  exists  in  Panico,  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  street 
called  il  Yicolo  de'Coronavi,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  portrait  of  Eaf- 
faello  being  painted  on  it,  copied  from  his  bust  in  the  Pantheon.  In 
the  year  1581,  at  the  desire  of  G.  Siticella,  arch-priest  of  the  Pantheon, 
Gregory  XIII.  united  this  property  to  the  revenue  of  his  office ;  and  in 
the  year  1705,  the  arch -priest  of  that  time  mortgaged  the  house  to  re- 
pair it,  and  it  now  produces  but  a  very  smaU  siu-plus,  "  pregiudicevole 
all'  anima  del  buon  RafiFaello." 
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which  has  destroyed  the  great  man,  and  eveiy  one  fccli  in 
his  soul  a  void  like  that  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  Iriend 
•whom  it  is  impossible  to  replace. 

Such  Avas  the  eftect  of  that  of  Raffaello;  all  contem- 
porary evidence  proves  this  universal  sentiment  of  grief 
and  pain.  We  find  one  man  declaring  that  the  art  of 
painting  has  lost  the  light  which  was  enlightening  it;* 
another  saw  all  nature  in  mourning;  a  third  declared  that 
nature  herself  feai'ed  she  was  about  to  die;  as  though  the 
death  of  Raffaello  were  a  scourge  from  Heaven.  Baldas- 
sare  Castiglione  wrote  to  the  marchioness  his  mothers  "  I 
am  at  Rome,  but  seem  no  longer  there  since  my  poor 
Raffaello  is  gone."  Thus  Rome  was  no  longer  Rome,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  most  spiritual  writer  of  the  time,  since  it 
had  lost  him  who,  in  his  eyes,  constituted  its  charm  and 
ornament. 

RafFaello's  body  lay  in  state  in  his  own  house,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time  and  country.  The  apartment 
where  it  lay  was  that  in  which  still  hung  suspended  on  the 
scafR)lding  which  supported  it,  the  picture  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, finished,  as  we  have  said,  but  still,  perhaps, 
waiting,  in  some  parts,  a  last  touch.  This  circumstance, 
indeed,  must  have  greatly  increased  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  work  upon  the  spectators.  We  may  well 
here  apply  to  him  the  beautifiil  passage  in  which  Pliny, 
speaking  of  some  pictures  which  death  had  prevented  the 
author  from  completing,-  describes  so  well  "  the  sorrow 
we  feel  in  praising  them,  and  the  regret  of  the  spectator, 
who  seems  to  behold  the  pencil  of  the  artist  fall  from  his 
dying  hand  in  the  midst  of  his  work." 

This  immortal  creation  of  art — this,  as  it  were,  liA'ing 
image  beside  the  corpse  of  Its  now  inanimate  creator — made 
upon  the  spectators  an  impression  which  time  has  not  yet 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  man.  The  allusion  to  this  j  uxta- 
position  has  been  repeated  by  a  multitude  of  writers,  as 
one  of  the  finest  circumstances  which  the  genius  of  eulo 
gium  could  devise  to  honour  the  obsequies  of  a  great  man. 

•  "  So  that  when  lie  closed  Lis  eyes,  she  (Art)  became  blind." 

*  In  lenocinio  commendationis  dolor  est ;  manns  cum  id  agervnt 
*xtinct(E  desideratur. — Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  xi 
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"We  can  easily  believe  that  it  procluced  more  effect  than 
the  panegyric  of  Paulo  Giovio.  It  was  an  occasion  on 
which  to  say  with  Horace: 

"  Segnius  irritant  animos,"  &c.' 

Tt  was  no  doubt  one  of  these  impromptus  of  toe  elo- 
quence of  things,  and  Avhich  owed  its  effect  to  a  cause  so 
much  the  more  active  and  fruitful,  that  it  was  natural  and 
not  arranged.  There  was  in  this  coincidence  nothing  but 
what  was  perfectly  spontaneous  and  unprepared ;  we 
will  not  believe,  with  some  who  have  thus  thought  to 
enhance  the  effect,  that  the  picture  was  introduced  as  a 
banner  at  Raffaello's  obsequies. 

No,  the  true  pomp  of  his  convoy  was  in  the  immense 
cortege  of  friends,  pupils,  artists,  celebrated  writers,  per- 
sonages of  every  rank,  who  accompanied  it,  amidst  the 
lamentations  of  the  whole  city:  for  this  was  a  general 
grief,  fully  shared  by  the  papal  court.  Leo  X.,  it  is  said, 
shed  tears  at  his  death.  No  one,  in  fact,  sustained  a 
greater  loss  by  it,  or  was  more  capable  of  appreciating  the 
consequences,  since  no  one  knew  better  than  himself  the 
value  of  the  glory  whicb  art  sheds  over  the  reign  of 
princes. 

The  body  of  Raffaello  was  conveyed  to  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  the  Pantheon, 
which  had  become  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Ro- 
tonda,  and  was  deposited,  in  pursuance  of  his  last  wishes, 
at  the  foot  of  the  chapel  he  had  endowed,  and  where  his 
sepulchre  now  is.  By  the  order  of  the  pope,  cardinal 
Bembo  Avrote  the  epitaph,  which  is  still  to  be  read  there, 
and  which  runs  thus: 

D.  o.  M. 

RAPHAEL  SANCTIO  lOHAN.  F.  VRBIXATI 

PICTORI.    EMINEXTISS.    VETERVMQ.    AEMVLO, 

CVrVS  .  SPIRANTEIS  .  PROPE  .  UIAGINEIB 

SI .  COXTEJIPLERE 

NATURAE  .  ATQVE  .  ARTIS  .  FOEDYS 

FACILE  .  IXSPEXERIS 


'  Horr'.ce,  Art  poetic. 
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rX'LII  n.  ET  LEONIS  X.   I'ONT.  MAX. 

PICTVRAE  .  ET  .  ARCHITECT  .  OPERIBTS 

GLORIAM  .  AVXIT. 

TIXIT  .  AN.  XXXVII.  INTEGER.  INTEGROS 

QTO  .  DIE  .  NATVS  .  EST  .  EO  .  ESSE  .  DESHT 

Vn.  ID.  APRIL,  MDXX. 

ILI-E  ,  HIC  .  EST  ,  RAPHAEL  .  TIMVIT  .  QVO  .  SOSPITE  .  VIXCI 
EERVM  .  MAGXA  .  PARENS  .  ET  .  MORIEXTE  .  MORI. 

A  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Raf- 
f'aello,  Carlo  Maratti  desired  to  honour  the  phice  of  his 
sepulture  by  a  new  monument.  It  might  appear  strange 
that  a  simple  inscription  should  mark  the  precise  spot, 
■where  rest  the  remains  of  the  greatest  of  painters.  Was 
it  imagined  that  the  vast  cupola  of  the  Pantheon  would 
itself,  in  men's  opinions,  be  equivalent  to  a  monument? 
But  the  metaphorical  idea  of  the  Pantheon,  which  an 
aping  of  paganism  has  since  diiFused  in  some  countries, 
had  not  as  yet  taken  ground  anywhere,  and  this  pagan 
allusion  was  foreign  to  the  opinions  of  the  time.  It  would 
appear  that  they  contented  themselves  with  the  religious 
monument  which  Raifaello  had  directed  in  his  will  should 
be  erected,  and  which  consisted  in  the  execution,  or  the 
restoration,  of  one  of  those  niches  which  are  called  eii 
tabernacle,  ornamented  with  columns  and  a  pediment,  which 
were  subsequently  converted  into  chapels.  It  was  there 
that  Lorenzo  Lotti  was  charged  to  carve  the  great  statue 
of  the  Virgin  which  stands  over  the  altar. 

Such,  then,  was  the  real  monument  of  Raffaello's  se- 
pulchre. As  many  are  now  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  it  is 
very  probable  that  after  a  century  and  a  half,  also,  the 
memory  of  it  had  become  generally  lost.  To  repair  the 
effect  of  this  oblivion,  Carlo  Maratti  resolved  to  place  a 
marble  bu.st  of  RafFaello  in  one  of  the  two  little  oval  niches 
in  either  side  of  the  chapel.  It  was  then  that,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  epitaph  of  Maria  Bibiena  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  new  inscription  of  Carlo  Maratti. 
The  bust  of  Rafiaello,  sculptured  after  his  true  portrait 
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in  the  school  of  Atliens,  was  executed  by  Paolo  Nardimi. 
The  inscription  runs  thus: 

"  Ut  videant  poster!  oris  decus  ac  venustatem 

Cujus  gratias  meutemque  celestem  in  picturis  admirantur, 

Raphaelis  Siiiictii  Urbinatis  pictorum  principis 

In  tumulo  spirantem  ex  marniore  vultiim 

Carolus  Marattus  tam  eximii  viri  memoriam  veneraTus 

Ad  perpetuum  virtutis  exemplar  et  incitatnentum 

P.  Ann.  MDCLXXiv." 

As  to  the  opinion  long  prevalent,  that  the  skull  preserved 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Academy  was  that  of  Haftaello, 
recent  circumstances  have  controverted  it,  and  the  fallacy 
that  in  putting  upon  his  place  of  interment  the  bust 
formerly  to  be  seen  there,  Carlo  Maratti  visited  his  re- 
mains, and  took  from  them  the  skull  which  for  a  century- 
and-a-half  passed  as  a  relic  of  the  great  painter. 

An  authentic  document,  however,  has  shown  that  the 
skull  in  question  was  that  of  Don  Desiderio  de  Adiutorio, 
founder  of  the  society  called  the  Virtuosi.  The  particulars 
of  this  matter  are  given  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the 
page.i 

1  Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  signer  Nibby,  member  of  tbe  Com- 
mission of  Antiquities  and  Fine  Arts  nt  Rome,  to  M.  Quatremere  de 
Quincy.  on  tbe  discovery  of  Raffaello's  remains  in  tbe  cburch  of  tbe 
I'autbeon: — 

"  Sir, — It  is  most  just  tliat  I  relate  to  you,  tbe  judicious  admirer  and 
eloquent  bistorian  of  tbe  divine  EafFr.ello,  all  tbe  details  of  tbe  discovery 
of  bis  mortal  remains.  You  are  aware  tliat,  about  a  century  ago,  tbe 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  exbibited  to  tbe  curious  a  skull,  wbicb  tliey  said 
was  tbat  of  tbe  painter  of  Urbino.  Sixty  years  later,  in  order  to  meet 
certain  rumours  wliicb  tlirew  a  doubt  over  tbe  trutb  of  tbis  assertion  of 
tbeirs,  tbey  sotigbt  to  explain  tbe  circumstance  wbicb  bad  rendered  tbem 
possessors  of  ibis  precious  relic.  Tbey  declared  tbat  wbeu,  in  ICTi, 
Carlo  Maratti  commissioned  Paolo  Nardini  to  execute  a  bust  of  Raf- 
faello,  to  be  placed  in  tbe  Pautbeon,  over  tbe  tomb  erected  to  bim,  under 
tbe  altar  of  tbe  ^Mndona  del  Sasso,  Maratti  opened  tbe  tomb,  and  took 
from  it  Raffaello's  skull.  At  tbe  time  tbis  explanation  was  offered,  judi- 
cious critics  were  not  satisfied  witb  it,  and  always  warned  strangers  liot 
to  credit  tbe  story.  Two  years  ago  tbere  was  discovered  an  antbentic  docu- 
ment, wbicb  proved  tbe  skull  in  question  to  be  tbat  of  Don  Desiderio, 
founder  of  tbe  society  of  tbe  Virtuosi  of  tbe  Pantbeon  in  1542.  Tbere- 
upon  arose  a  dispute  between  tbe  present  members  of  tbat  society, 
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As  to  the  genuine  portraits  of  Raffiiello,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  on  refer- 
ence to  that  of  Altoviti,  the  object  of  Bottari's  mistake.  To 
form  a  just  idea  of  his  person,  we  have  only  to  recal  the 
undoubted  images  of  it  which  exist.     Raffaello  painted 

who  demanded  the  head  of  its  founder,  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  who 
would  not  abandon  the  ilhision  under  which  tliey  laboured  as  to  their 
possessing  the  skull  of  the  great  Urbinese.  After  several  months  con- 
troversy, the  congregation  of  the  Virtuosi,  intent  upon  recovering  the 
head  of  their  founder,  in\-ited  the  consulting  commission  of  Antiquities 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Academy  cf  Archai- 
ology,  to  be  present  at  an  examination  of  the  tomb  of  Raffaello  and  its 
contents,  a  proposition  which  was  at  once  adopted,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  so  long  existing  disagreement. 

"  As  I  am  a  member  of  all  these  societies,  I  was  enabled  to  give  my 
constant  and  earnest  attendance  on  this  occasion,  and  my  report  to  you, 
therefore,  is  that  of  an  eye  witness. 

"  The  operations  were  conducted  on  such  a  principle  of  exact  method, 
as  to  be  almost  chargeable  with  over  nicety.  After  various  ineffectual 
attempts  in  other  directions,  we  at  length  began  to  dig  under  the  altar  of 
the  Virgin  itself,and  taking  as  our  guide  the  indications  furnished  by  Vasari, 
in  his  lives  of  Raffaello  and  Lorenzetto,  and  the  statement  in  the  cata- 
logue of  paintings  and  sculptures  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  15G-i  of  that 
author,  we  at  length  came  to  some  masonry  work  of  the  length  of  a 
man's  body.  The  labourers  raised  the  stone  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
having  dug  within  for  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  came  to  a  void  space. 

"  You  may  imagine  our  increased  anxiety  to  proceed  effectually,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  veneration  required  by  the  occasion.  The 
final  operation  was  solemnly  performed,  in  presence  of  his  eminence 
the  cardinal  Zurla,  representing  his  holiness ;  of  Monsignor  Grimaldi, 
governor  of  Rome ;  of  Monsignor  Patrizi,  major-domo ;  of  Monsignor 
Fieschi,  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  and  of  all  the  members  of  the 
various' societies  I  have  mentioned.  You  can  hardly  conceive  the  en- 
thusiasm which  took  possession  of  us  all,  when,  by  a  final  effort,  the 
workmen  exhibited  to  our  view  the  remains  of  a  coifin,  with  an  entire 
skeleton  in  it,  lajing  just  as  originally  placed,  and  thinly  covered  with 
damp  dust,  fonned  by  the  decayed  portion  of  the  coflSn,  the  vestments, 
and  the  flesh.  We  saw  at  once  quite  clearly  that  the  tomb  had  never 
been  opened,  (it  is  altogether  incredible  that  the  authorities  would  have 
permitted  the  alleged  mutilation  of  the  body  of  him  who  reflected  such 
honour  upon  Rome  and  upou  the  age  of  Leo  X.,)  and  it  thus  became 
manifest  that  the  skuU  possessed  by  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  was  not 
that  of  RaffaeUo.  ^    i,  :,     ^^ 

"  Our  first  care  was,  by  gentle  degi-ees,  to  remove  from  the  body  the 

dust  which   covered  it,  and  which  we  religiously  collected,  with    the 

purpose  of  placing  it  ultimately  in  a  new  sarcophagus.     Amongst  it  we 

found,  in  tolerable  preser\ation,  pieces  of  the  coffin,  which  was  made  of 

E  E 
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himself  four  times  in  the  frescos  of  tlie  Vatican;  once  in 
the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  in  company  with  Perugino, 
both  under  the  figures  of  mitred  personages;  again,  also 
with  his  master,  at  the  right  angle  of  the  School  of  Athens; 
it  is  here  he  is  most  readily  recognised.  "We  see  him  again 

deal,  frngments  of  a  painting  wbich  liad  ornamented  the  lid,  several  bits 
of  Tiber  clay,  formations  from  the  water  of  the  river,  which  had  pene- 
trated into  the  coffm  by  infiUration,  an  iron  siclletta,  a  sort  of  spur,  with 
which  EafTaello  had  been  decorated  by  Leo  X.,  se\eialjibul(e,  and  a 
number  of  metal  anelli,  portions  of  his  dress. 

"  We  pei-ceived  that  the  cofBn  had,  immediately  after  sepulture,  been 
walled  in,  a  precaution  to  which  we  owe  tlie  preservation  of  the  bones. 

"  On  the  15th  September,  (1833,)  the  body  was  examined  by  profes- 
sional persons,  who  declared  it  to  be  that  of  a  man  of  small  proportions. 
The  formal  act  was  completed  on  the  17th.  Baron  Trasmondi,  profes- 
sor of  clinical  surgery  in  the  university,  measured  the  skeleton  as  it  lay, 
and  after  explanatory  observations  on  the  bones  and  ilia,  and  on  their 
very  marked  character,  proved  the  sex  of  the  subject  before  him.  The 
marquis  Biondi,  president  of  the  Archaiological  Society,  then,  after  a 
shoi't  discourse,  in  which  he  more  especially  relied  upon  the  account 
given  by  Vasari  in  his  lives  of  RaffaeUo  and  Lorenzetto,  in  the  notice 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  that  writer,  published  in  15G3,  and  on  the  letter 
of  Michel  de  Ser  Vettor,  declared  emphatically  that  what  the  company 
saw  before  them  was  the  true  body  of  Kafl'aello,  and  adjured  those  pre- 
sent, if  they  felt  any  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject,  to  express  it.  More 
than  seventy  persons  were  present,  the  first  men  of  the  country  in  rank 
and  in  literary  eminence,  and  all  sanctioned,  without  en  instant's  hesi- 
tation, the  declaration  made  by  signor  Biondi.  Many,  indeed,  only  re- 
plied with  tears  and  all  the  marks  of  the  most  passionate  emotion.  Every 
gentleman  present  signed  the  act  of  reco  on,  and  for  that  matter, 
Pynho  liimself,  had  he  been  there,  could  t  honestly  have  hinted  a 
doubt. 

"  As  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  proceed  to  place  the  bones 
in  security,  it  was  unanimously  agi-eed  to  abide  entirely  by  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  EafTaello  himself,  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted ;  accordingly,  that  having  deposited  the  skeleton  in  a  more 
solid  coffin  of  lead  in  marble,  we  should  replace  it  in  the  same  place 
where  we  found  it,  taking  at  the  same  time  every  possible  precaution 
against  any  future  inundation  of  the  Tiber. 

"  The  obsequies  will  be  celebrated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  temple, 
and  of  the  glory  of  Raffaello.  Baion  Camuncini  is  about  to  prepaie 
drawings  of  all  that  we  have  seen,  which  vriU  be  lithographed ;  Giro- 
metti  will  execute  a  commemorative  medal,  and  I  am  to  draw  up  a 
nairai'-ve  of  the  event,  •which  will  be  published. 

"  from  the  20th  to  the  24:th,  the  public  was  admitted  to  view  the  body 
as  we  found  it,  and  you  who  know  the  Romans  will  not  be  surprised 
that  the  number  of  persons  of  every  rank  who  flocked  to  view  it  -waa 
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in  the  head  of  the  person  represented  in  the  train  of  Virgil,* 
among  the  poets  of  Parnassus.  Lastly,  it  is  also  his 
portrait  which  we  recognise  in  the  head  of  him  who,  by 
the  side  of  Perugino,  holds  the  cross  in  the  Attila. 

immense.  On  the  24:tb,  the  boues  were  inclosed  in  a  temporra'y  cofBu, 
awiiitiiig  that  of  lead  or  marble  which  the  pope  has  promised  to  furnish. 

"  The  scientific  observations  of  signer  Trasinondi  and  others  have 
proved  the  perfect  resemblance  of  these  remains  of  the  frame  of  Eaffaello 
to  the  portraits  of  him,  and  the  testimonies  on  the  subject  by  contem- 
poraries. The  frame  is  well  proportioned ;  the  height  will  have  been 
seven  palms,  five  ounces,  and  three  minutes  (about  five  feet  five  inches) ; 
the  head,  in  perfect  preservation,  has  all  its  teeth,  still  very  beautiful, 
thirty-one  in  number;  the  thirty-second,  in  the  left  lower  jaw,  had  not 
yet  emerged  from  its  socket.  We  could  trace  the  exact  lineaments  of 
the  portrait  in  the  School  of  Athens  ;  the  neck  was  long ;  the  arms  and 
chest  delicate ;  the  hollow  iudica'^ed  in  the  apophysis  of  the  right  arm 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  oi  constant  exercise.  The  legs  and  the 
feet  were  of  a  strong  ch.aracter.  One  most  snrpiising  circumstance  was 
that  we  found  the  larynx  altogether  intact  and  still  flexible  ;  it  was  large, 
and  gave  us  reason  to  conceive  that  the  voice  must  have  been  a  powerful 
one.  Since  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  the  larynx  is  becoming 
ossified,  but  I  can  speak  as  to  its  flexibility  in  the  first  instance,  from 
having  touched  it  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  body 

"  Last  Thursday  a  mould  was  taken  of  the  skull ;  the  operation  was 
efiected  with  perfect  success.  Next  Friday,  the  18th,  the  funereal  um 
will  be  inhumed,  on  which  occasion  the  Pantheon  will  be  brilliantly 
illuminated. 

"  These  details  cannot  but  be  deeply  interesting  to  you,  who  have 
devoted  yourself  to  the  homage  of  Eaft'aello,  and  who  have  raised  to  liim 
a  literary  monument  not  less  admired  in  Italy  than  it  is  throughout  the 
rest  of  Europe." 

Extract  from  the  Diario  cli  Boma,  of  the  2Gth  Oct.,  1833  : — 

"  The  mortal  remains  of  RafiViello  having  been  found  in  the  exact  spot 
•which  he  indicated  for  his  place  of  sepulture,  in  the  Eotonda,  under  the 
chapel  adorned  by  him,  and  called  Delia  Madona  del  Sasso,  the  sovereign 
pontifi",  Gregory  XVI.,  ordered  that  a  sarcophagus  of  marble  should  be 
taken  from  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  to  receive  the  wooden  coffin, 
covered  with  lead,  in  which  the  boues  of  Eaffaello  have  now  been  again 
deposited. 

"  The  ceremony  of  the  second  inhumation  of  Eaff'aello  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  with  much  solemn  pomp.  The  interior  of  the 
Eotonda  was  funereally  illuminated  on  the  occasion, 

"  The  sarcophagus,  with  its  contents,  was  placed  in  exactly  the  same 
spot  whence  the  remains  had  been  taken.  The  presidents  of  the  various 
academies  were  present,  with  the  cavaliere  Fabris  at  their  head.  Each 
bore  a  brick,  which  he  inserted  in  the  brickwork  with  which  the  sepulchre 
was  walled  in." 

'  Bellori,  Btscrizioue  della  pitture,  p.  45. 
E  E  2 
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"We  have  just  said  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
him  under  the  figure  of  the  young  man  who  accompanies 
Saint  Luke.  Some  think  that  this  figure  announces  a 
style  of  painting  inferior  to  that  of  the  saint.  It  has  also 
been  remarked  that  the  position  cf  the  head,  the  raove- 
iient  of  the  eyes,  and  the  look,  are  not  what  they  must  be, 
if  the  portrait  of  the  painter  is  executed  by  himself;  obliged 
as  he  is,  in  order  to  copy  himself,  to  look  at  himself  in  a 
mirror,  a  thing  which  he  cannot  do  without  his  eyes 
turning  on  one  side;  which  has  induced  the  belief  that 
here  the  face  of  Raifaello  was  painted  by  another.  But 
this  f:\ct  would  not  weaken  the  value  of  the  resemblance, 
which  Lanzi  assigns  to  this  head,  placing  it  in  the  first 
rank  in  this  respect. ^  He  places  in  the  second  rank  the 
portrait  which  he  calls  II  Mediceo,  and  which  must  be  that 
of  Florence.  We  must  add  to  these,  more  or  less  faithful 
representations,  that  of  a  little  figure  seen  whole-length, 
seated  and  enveloped  in  a  drapery,  which  was  engraved  by 
Marc  Antonio,  from  a  light  sketch,  which  gives  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  whole  person. 

If  all  these  portraits  have  a  striking  agreement  among 
them,  one  must  needs  say  that  there  have  been  strange 
mistakes  as  to  some  olhers.  Thus,  for  a  long  time,  people 
conceived  they  recognised  Eaffaello  in  the  portrait  of  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  with  his  head  reclining  upon  one  of  his 
hands.  This  Avork,  which  is  in  the  Louvre,  is  certainly 
a  most  highly  finished  piece.  Eaffaello  never  did  anything 
move  charming,  of  finer  pencilling,  of  more  perfect  colour- 
ing and  harmony.  But  this  itself  contradicts  the  opinion 
that  the  painter  herein  represented  himself;  assuredly, 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  his  talent,  he 
would  not  have  thought  of  painting  himself  of  an  age  when 
it  is  well  known  he  had  only  just  entered  under  Perugino. 
Men  do  not  make  these  retrospective  i^ortraits  of  them- 
selves. Let  us  add  that  the  youth  represented  in  the  pic- 
ture has  light  hair,  which  entirely  contradicts  the  most 
authentic  belief  as  to  the  colour  of  Raffi\ello's  hair.^ 

■  Stor.  Pittor.,  ii.  70. 

*  Missirini,  dfl  vera  Ritratto,  p.  xiv. 
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"We  do  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  dwell  at  all  upon  a  re- 
futation of  the  entirely  improbable  opinion  that  another 
painting  in  the  same  collection'  represents  Eatiaello  witli 
his  fencing-master.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  believed  that 
this  alleged  fencing-master  is  no  other  than  Pontormo; 
next,  that  the  picture  is  by  Pontormo  himself;  lastly,  that 
the  figure  which  has  been  taken  for  that  of  Kaffaello  has 
no  similarity  with  any  of  the  portraits  known  as  presenting 
bis  true  likeness;  that  large  head,  shghtly  bearded,  appear, 
to  us  to  have  been  that  of  Marc  Antonio,  when  a  young 
man;  at  least,  it  has  much  analogy  with  the  portrait  of  that 
engraver  figured  by  Raffaello  in  the  person  of  one  of  the 
pope's  bearers,  a  companion  to  that  of  Giulio  Romano,  iu 
the  Heliodorus.  It  is  from  a  similar  mistake  that  Cha- 
pron,  in  his  frontispiece  to  the  engravings  of  the  Loggie, 
has  introduced  the  bust  of  Ratfaello  upon  a  column,^  with 
a  bearded  face,  which  is  no  other  than  that  of  Marc  Antonio, 
copied  from  the  painting  in  question.  The  same  mistake 
was  renewed  some  years  ago  in  a  new  series  of  engraved 
portraits. 

By  what  we  learn  from  the  authentic  portraits  of  Raf- 
faello, especially  those  in  the  G  allei*y  of  Florence  and  the 
School  of  Athens,  he  had  a  regular,  agreeable,  and  delicate 
face,  the  features  well  proportioned,  the  hair  brown,  the 
eyes  the  same  colour,  full  of  sweetness  and  modesty;  the 
tone  of  the  face  bordering  upon  the  olive;  the  expression, 
that  of  grace  and  sensibility.  The  rest  of  his  conformation 
appears  to  have  been  completely  in  harmony  with  his  phy- 
siognomy .^  His  neck  was  long,  his  head  small,  his  frame 
feeble;  nothing  in  him  indicated  a  constitution  of  long 
duration.  His  manners  were  full  of  charm;  his  exterior 
was  prepossessing;  his  style  of  dress  elegant,  announcing 
an  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  the  world,  and  Avhat  is 
called  the  ton  of  the  court  people. 

His  moral  qualities,  those  of  the  heart  and  mind,  corre- 

1  Number  1149 

-  Chapron  has  undoabtedly  copied  this  head  from  the  Heliodorus. 
Be  must  have  thought  that  Raffaello  placed  himself  there  as  a  com- 
panion to  Giulio  Eomauo. 

3  BeUori,  Descriz.  ddle  Pitt. 
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sponded  to  the  charm  and  gi-ace  of  his  person.  One  i» 
touclied  with  the  gratitude  he  never  ceased  to  exhibit  to  his 
old  master,  and  abo'.TS  aH,  with  the  respect  he  paid  to  liis 
works,  and  the  care  iie  uad  for  his  reputation,  in  associating, 
as  he  did,  Perugino's  portrait  with  his  own  in  many  compo- 
sitions, as  if  to  make  him  share  the  honour  of  a  talent 
which  owed  to  him  its  first  direction. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  feeling  of  envy  ever  had 
possession  of  his  heart.  Although  it  is  impossible  for  the 
artist  not  to  compare  himself  with  those  who  surround 
him,  and  although  RaiFaello  did  not  omit  to  institute  such 
comparison?,  yet  his  conduct  and  his  works  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish, especially  in  their  effects,  noble  emulation  from 
base  jealousy.  The  envious  man  studies  only  to  lower 
his  rivals,  in  order  to  rise  on  their  ruins,  to  despoil  them 
in  order  to  enrich  himself  at  their  expense.  The  genuine, 
the  generous  rival,  takes  nothing  from  those  whom  he 
competes  with;  he  does  not  even  borrow  from  them;  if  he 
owes  them  anything,  it  is  only  the  necessity  of  the  eiibrt 
which  he  is  to  make  in  order  to  combat  them;  and  even 
when  he  triumphs  over  them,  he  refers  to  them  the  glory 
of  his  success.  Thus  Raffaello  profited  by  the  examples  of 
his  contemporaries,  in  deriving  thence  the  means,  not  of 
following  them,  but  of  surpassing  them,  in  borrowing  from 
them  not  their  arms,  but  the  secret  of  fabricating  better;  in 
a  word,  in  combating  them  with  his  own  weapons.  Just 
towards  all,  he  knew  how  to  render  homage  to  his  most 
dangerous  rivals,  and  he  was  heard'  to  thank  God  that  he 
was  born  in  the  time  of  Michel  Angelo. 

Endowed  with  a  rare  obligingness,  even  towards  com- 
parative strangers,  he  was  never  known  to  refuse  his 
services  to  any.  Ever  ready  to  lay  aside  his  own  work  for 
that  of  other  people,  he  gave  advice,  and  even  designs, 
to  tliose  who  claimed  his  aid.  His  contemporaries  have 
lauded  his  extreme  benevolence  towards  all,  his  charity 
towards  the  unfortunate.  Ccelio  Calcagnini  informs  us 
that  a  certain  Fabius  de  Ravenna,  an  old  man  of  stoic 
probity,  but  affable  and  learned,  lived  with  Raffaello,  who 

'  Lanzi,  Star.  Pittor.,  ii.  71. 
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entertained  liim  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  consuhed 
him  on  all  occasions. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  talented  men  of  all  ranks  who  constituted  his  ex- 
tensive school,  of  the  harmony  wliich  he  had  establislied 
among  them;  a  harmony  so  great,  that  the  slightest 
quarrels,  the  least  feeling  of  envy,  never  interrupted  it. 
The  principle  of  so  rai'e  concord  was  in  the  character  of 
the  chief,  in  those  happy  qualities  which  gained  for  him  all 
hearts,  in  an  amiability  which  Vasai'i  has  so  well  deiined 
in  saying,  that  not  only  men  but  animals  themselves  loved 
him.' 

Eaflfaello  owed  to  his  early  education,  to  the  care  of  a 
good  father,  and  the  example  of  an  honourable  family, 
that  degree  of  instruction  which  will  suffice  for  most  sta- 
tions in  life,  a  precious  germ  which  nothing  can  supply 
the  want  of,  and  which  everything  aftei*wards  may  tend 
to  develop.  Thus,  the  writing  of  the  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  his  uncle  in  1507,  proves  sufficiently  by  the 
neatness,  and  we  may  say  the  graphic  elegance,  which 
render  it  remarkable,  that  the  years  of  his  childhood  v/ere 
well  employed,  that  is  to  say,  the  years  in  which  we  gene- 
rally contract,  in  the  art  of  tracing  the  first  characters, 
habits  which  are  afterwards  got  rid  of  with  difficulty. 
As  to  the  style  of  this  letter,  there  are  in  it  some 
words  and  expressions  which  are  not  found  in  his  later 
letters.^  It  is  because  in  the  former  he  uses  the  patois 
of  his  natal  town;  add  too,  that  the  date  precedes  his 
arrival  at  Rome.  His  other  letters  are  in  a  different  style- 
In  reading  that  which  he  wrote  to  Baldassare  Castiglione, 
there  is  no  one  who,  judging  it  from  the  ideas,  would 
not  concur  in  what  the  Italian  literati  have  said  of  his  style, 
that  it  is  altogether  worthy  of  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

The  sonnet  which  is  attributed  to  Eaffaello^  certainly 
does  not  prove  that  he  was  a  poet,  or  even  an  able  versifier, 
but  still  it  indicates  a  cultivation  of  the  mind,  which  must 

»  Yasari,  ibid.,  p.  228.  '  See  Appejidix,  No  VI. 

3  Ou  tLe  back  of  a  drawing  of  three  figures,  unquestionably  by  Eaf- 
faello,  we  find  writteu  the  following  eonnct,  which  we  have  no  hesita- 
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be  looke  1  upon  as  a  luxury  of  talent  in  a  man  who,  in 
other  arts,  already  united  so  many  various  merits. 

"We  must  not  forget  that  Vasari,  at  the  end  of  his  Lives 
of  the  Pcmitcrs,  in  mentioning  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew,  and  the  materials  which  served  him  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  great  work,  cites  Raffaello  amon^'  the 
artists  whose  writings  bad  been  of  great  assistance  to  him. 
Even  while  regretting  the  loss  of  such  precious  documents, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  here  another  feature  of  the  resem- 
blance between  the  modern  Apelles  and  him  of  old,  who, 
as  Pliny  informs  us,  also  wrote  upon  his  art,  Scripsit  et 
de  sua  arte} 

Both  equally  owed  to  their  personal  qualities  and  to 

tion  in  assigning  to  him,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  he  occasionally  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Muses : — 

TJn  pansier  dolce  k  remembrare,  e  godo 
Di  queir  assalto,  ma  piu  provo  il  dauno 
Del  patir,  cbio  restai,  come  quei  cb'  hauno 
In  mar  perso  la  Stella,  se  il  ver  odo. 

Or  linqua  di  parlar  disciogli  il  uodo 
A  dir  di  questo  inusitato  inganno, 
Ch'  amor  mi  fece  per  mio  grave  affanno ; 
Ma  lui  piu  ne  ringrazio,  e  lei  ne  lodo. 

L'ora  sesta  era  che  I'occaso  un  sole 
Aveva  fatto,  e  1'  tJtro  scorse  il  loco 
Atto  piu  da  far  fatti  cbe  parole. 

Ma  io  restai  pur  vinto  al  mio  gran  foco 
Che  mi  tormenta,  che  dove  f  nom  suole 
Desiar  di  parlar,  piu  riman  fioco." 

M.  Agincourt  has  copied  from  a  second  drawing  by  Raffaello,  two 
Jtber  sonnets,  which  be  considers  products  of  bis  fancy : — 

"  Come  non  podde  dir  d'arcana  Dei 
Paul  come  disceso  fu  dal  celo 
Cosi  el  mio  cor  d'  uno  amoroso  velo, 
Ha  ricoperto  tutti  i  peusier  ibei. 

Pero  quanto  cbio  vidi  e  quanto  io  fei 

Pel  gaudio  faccio  cbe  nel  petto  celo ; 

Ma  prima  cangero  nel  fronte  el  pelo 

^  Che  mai  I'obbHgo  volga  in  pensier  rei." 

*  *  *  if  » 

1  Plin.,  lib.  xxxvi, 
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tli».-ir  ■wealth  tlic  social  consideration  vvliicli  occasioned 
them  to  be  so  much  sought  after  by  the  great,  and  gave 
them  access  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  Kaftaello,  on 
this  point,  knew  his  value.  In  the  letter  dated  July  1, 
lol4,  which  he  wrote  to  his  uncle,  and  in  which  he 
informs  him  of  the  state  of  his  fortune,  ah'eady  consider- 
able for  that  period,  he  speaks  of  himself  in  terms  indicating 
a  man  who  appreciates  his  own  worth.  "  Know,"  said  he, 
"  that  1  am  doing  honour  to  you,  to  all  our  relations,  and  to 
our  country."  We  can  imagine  how,  in  the  last  six  years 
of  his  life,  Kaffaello  must  have  increased  his  fortune,  his 
credit,  and  his  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

But  to  what  a  degree  (undoubtedly  a  point  of  far  more 
importance)  must  he  have  augmented  his  knowledge  of 
every  kind,  and  perfected  his  taste  by  the  society  of  the 
first  personages  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  ?  It  is  known  that 
an  intimate  friendship  united  him  with  Bembo,  Navagero, 
Beazzano,  Paulo  Giovio,  Bibiena,  Sadoleto,  Castiglione, 
and  many  others,  distinguished  as  much  by  their  rank  as 
by  their  learning  and  talent.  All  were  delighted  to  inter- 
change knowledge  with  him,  by  frequenting  his  school  to 
initiate  themselves  in  the  mysteries  of  an  art  of  wliich  he 
so  eminently  possessed  the  secret — that  of  representing  to 
the  eye  the  feelings  of  the  soul:, — Pingere  posse  a7iimam, 
atque  oculis  prcehere  videndum. 

The  premature  death  of  RafFaello  will  be  an  eternal 
subject  of  regret  for  all  artists  and  friends  of  the  arts. 
Even  though  we  should  grant  that  his  faculties  in  painting 
could  not  have  increased,  and  that  his  genius  had  arrived 
at  the  point  which  he  could  not  have  passed,  this  would  not 
console  us  for  the  ever  irreparable  loss  of  the  varieties  of 
inventions  and  compositions  that  would  have  issued  fi'om 
a  source  which  we  know  to  have  been  inexhaustible. 

One  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  Raflfaello's  genius  was 
its  fecundity,  its  faculty  of  reproducing,  without  repeating, 
the  same  subjects.  Now,  if  in  this  infinite  sphere  of  in- 
vention, wherein  he  exercised  his  pencil,  and  wherein 
none  ever  equalled  him,  we  calculate,  for  example,  what 
we  should  have  lost,  had  he  died  two  or  three  years 
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earlier,  who  will  not  sec  what  we  should  have  gained,  had 
he  lived  (according  to  tlie  ordinary  course  of  human  life) 
thirty  years  longer. 

But  setting  aside  what  cannot  be  contested  in  this 
hypothesis — that  is  to  say,  the  loss  with  regard  to  quantity, 
is  it,  we  will  not  say  pro\ed,  but  probable,  that  if  Haliaello 
had  been  longer  spared,  he  would,  if  he  did  not  add  new 
qualities  to  those  he  already  possessed,  at  least  have  modi- 
fied some  of  them — that  of  colour,  for  instance — by  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  great  painters  of  the  Venetian 
school? 

Some  people,  precisely  because  they  have  been  most 
struck  with  the  exaltation  he  attained  in  the  space  of  so 
few  years,  argue  in  the  matter  from  certain  laws  common 
to  the  moral  with  the  physical  order.  They  apply  to  the 
extension  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  the  law  of  nature, 
which  measures  the  duration  of  life  by  that  of  the  growth 
or  development  of  the  body;  they  thence  think,  that  from 
the  great  precocity  of  EafFaello's  talent,  and  tlie  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  we  should  conclude  that  a  longer  life 
would  have  added  nothing  to  the  perfection  of  the  qualities 
of  which  nature  in  him  hastened  the  development;  that,  in 
fine,  it  was  not  his  career  which  was  short,  but  the  course 
of  his  genius  which  was  rapid.  Thus  they  seek  to  lessen 
our  regret  for  the  loss,  in  attempting  to  lessen  our  opinion 
of  its  disastrous  effects. 

According  to  others,  it  is  not  the  question  whether 
Raffaello  would  have  attained  that  absolute  perfection 
which  appears  denied  to  the  efforts  of  man,  nor  whether, 
in  each  of  the  principal  parts  of  painting,  he  would  have 
equalled  each  of  those  who  have  excelled  only  in  that  one 
particular  quality.  The  question  simply  is  whether,  with 
the  peculiar  faculty  he  possessed  of  modifying  his  talent — 
that  is,  combining  in  the  most  admirable  manner  with  his 
own  qualities  the  distinctive  qualities  of  other  manners  in 
other  painters — he  might  not  have  attained  a  combination 
superior  even  to  that  of  which  his  last  works  make  us 
Buspect  the  possibility.  Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
course  followed  by  his  talent  might  render  such  a  progress 
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the  more  probable  on  his  part,  that  he  ah'eady  presented  us 
with  examples  of  it,  at  all  events,  in  a  degx-ee,  and  that 
nothing  has  yet  fixed  the  term  at  which  such  combinations 
are  to  cease. 

"When  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  period  in  which 
Raffaello  lived,  we  there,  indeed,  see  the  principal  parts 
of  painting,  as  well  as  the  qualities  and  gifts  of  genius 
corresponding  to  them,  divided  by  nature,  as  in  so  many 
distinct  lots,  among  four  privileged  and  contemporary 
artists,  who  carried  them  to  the  highest  jioint  which  it  has 
been  given  to  the  moderns  to  attain.  Thus,  no  one  has 
advanced  so  far  as  Michel  Angelo  in  the  learning  of 
design;  as  Titian  in  truth  of  colouring;  as  Correggio  ia 
the  charm  of  pencilling  and  the  clair-obscure;  as  Raffaello 
in  invention  and  composition.  But  when  we  compare 
each  of  these  four  great  painters  with  one  another,  it  can- 
not but  be  admitted  that  Raffaello  more  nearly  approached 
each  of  his  three  rivals  in  that  which  constitutes  the  (we 
may  say  exclusive)  merit  of  each,  than  each  of  them 
equalled  Raffaello  in  the  points  peculiar  to  him.  And  this 
is  where  we  discover  his  incontestable  pre-eminence. 

The  history  of  Raffaello  and  of  his  works  will  have 
enabled  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  subject. 

All  in  him  showed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  nature  so  har- 
moniously formed  by  the  alliance  of  the  qualities  best 
adapted  for  feeling,  judging,  and  producing  the  beautiful 
in  imitation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  term  where  the 
results  of  so  rare  a  combination  must  needs  stop.  This 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  rise  above  the  region  of  mere 
probabilities.  It  would  appear,  that  what  the  genius  of 
Raffaello  never  ceased  to  do,  might  have  been  not  only 
the  prognostic,  but  even  the  guarantee  of  that  wliich  he 
would  have  continued  to  do.  It  is  a  case  in  which  we 
may  say — 

"  Ab  actu  ad  posse  valet  conclusio." 

That  which  distinguished  Raffaello,  that  which  we  dis- 
cover in  him,  when  we  follow  his  course  from  the  outset, 
is  that  equilibrium  of  the   moral   faculties   from   wliich 
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results  a  just  temperament  between  extremes,  wliich 
necessarily  produces  the  tendency,  very  rare  of  occurrence, 
to  reconcile  qualities,  which  seem  antagonistic.  Thus  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  various  manners  of  which  his  works 
exhibit  the  succession,  were  not  changes  properly  so 
called,  the  passing  from  one  style  to  another,  but  simply 
fresh  combinations  of  these  styles.  He  did  not  replace 
one  quality  by  a  dilFerent  quality,  but  he  tempered  the 
one  by  the  other.  He  did  not  go  from  the  simple  to  the 
composite,  from  smooth  to  rough,  from  the  gentle  to  the 
bold,  from  the  graceful  to  the  grand,  from  the  true  which 
is  called  natural  to  the  true  which  is  called  ideal, — but  of 
all  these  styles  he  compounded  a  manner  peculiar  to  him- 
self, so  individual,  that  if  the  prism  of  criticism  discovers 
something  of  his  contemporaries  in  his  works,  we  may 
affirm,  that  in  theirs  we  find  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
of  his. 

From  the  information  of  history,  and  from  the  evidence 
of  facts,  we  may  class,  in  some  degree  chronologically,  the 
varieties  of  style  and  gust  observable  in  the  works  of  Raf- 
faello — may  distinguish  that  progressive  ascent,  of  which 
what  are  called  his  three  manners  present  the  principal 
steps.  We  do  not  find  that  in  acquiring  on  one  side  he 
lost  on  the  other;  as  if,  for  example,  he  had  changed  the 
grace  which  characterizes  Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  the  in- 
flexible austerity  of  ^lichel  Angelo.  What  we  observe, 
on  the  contrary,  is,  that  having  sought  such  and  such  a 
quality,  only  to  the  extent  required  in  their  combination 
with  other  qualities,  it  is  permissible  to  doubt  whether 
there  was  ever,  on  his  part,  the  intention  of  imitating 
any  one. 

Let  us  also  say,  that  if,  with  any  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  him,  there  exists  in  their  peculiar  attributes  some 
slight  superiority,  it  is  that  each  of  them,  perhaps,  had 
somewhat  too  much  of  what  constitutes  their  predominant 
quality.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  so  graceful  in  his  attitudes 
as  to  border  upon  afiectation;  Michel  Angelo  has  so  much 
daring  of  science — so  much  grandeur  of  outline  or  com- 
position in  his  figures,  that  it  touches  upon  excess  or 
abuse.  May  we  not  say,  that  each  of  these  qualities  become* 
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disengnged  from  its  superfluity  in  passing  through  the 
critcriiun  of  EafFaello,  giving  us  then,  in  justest  propor- 
tion, the  idea  of  true  harmony,  and  true  grandeur,  and 
trvie  grace?  "\Ye  may  find  most  of  the  respective  qua- 
lities in  the  other  painters;  in  Eaffaellowe  find  them  best. 
We  think  Ave  may  apply  nearly  the  same  observation 
to  all  that  are  called  the  moral  qualities  of  painting. 

But  the  artists  more  especially  interested  in  the  prac- 
tical merit  of  art  recognise  two  principal  divisions,  in 
relation  to  which  we  shall  examine  the  productions  of 
Raffaello.  We  refer  to  design  and  coloui'ing,  the  com- 
bination of  which  in  the  highest  degree,  has  ahvays  ap- 
peared to  the  moderns  an  impossibility.  It  is  generally 
considered,  in  fact,  that  these  two  parts  of  the  art  of 
painting  depend  upon  two  conditions  or  properties  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
this  opinion,  it  is  only  applicable  to  the  abstract  idea  that 
may  be  formed  of  harmony  and  the  most  perfect  beauty 
of  colouring,  combined  with  the  most  perfect  form  of  the 
most  correct  design.  But  between  this  supreme  point 
either  of  a  complete  union  or  an  absolute  disunion  of  the 
two  kinds  of  merits,  who  can  reckon  the  satisfactory  de- 
grees which  several  have  attained?  Now,  is  it  probable 
that  Raffaello,  who  certainly  in  some  of  his  great  works 
attained  one  of  these  degrees,  could  not  have  risen  to  one 
yet  higher? 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Venetian  school  only 
began  to  be  celebrated  with  the  pictures  of  Giorgione. 
Tiziano  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  RafiaeUo;  he  had 
as  yet  no  reputation  but  at  Venice,  and  did  not  visit  Rome 
till  1546.'  The  two  painters  could  not  well  have  known 
each  other  except  by  reputation.  Raffaello  had  not, 
therefore,  so  many  opportunities  as  might  be  supposed,  of 
estimating  Tiziano's  talent,  of  whose  method,  however, 
he  is  thought  not  to  have  neglected  the  study.  Nor  did 
Raffaello  know  Correggio.-    It  is  then  very  probable  that, 

'  Vasari,  vii.  6  and  17. 
*  Correggio  died  m  1534.     He  lived  forty  years.     He  never  came  to 
Eome.     (Vasari,  ibid.) 
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had  he  Uved  longer,  Tiziano  and  Correggio  would  have 
been  the  objects  of  his  emulation;  and  certainly  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  oneself  that  he  would  not  have  obtained 
from  them  some  secret,  either  in  the  selection  of  colouring 
substances,  or  in  their  handling,  and  the  art  of  fusing  their 
tints. 

Following,  according  to  the  ordinary  method,  the  order 
of  the  principal  parts  of  painting,  we  will  give  a  summary 
of  the  degree  in  which  Raifaello  excelled  in  each,  as  com 
pared  with  his  rivals. 

Invention,  the  first  quality,  and  the  basis  of  all  the 
rest  in  the  operation  of  the  fine  arts,  comprehends  so  many 
features  that  we  cannot  pretend  here  to  analyse  it.  A 
work  whose  sole  object  were  to  make  an  express  and  de- 
tailed application  of  it  to  the  productions  of  RaflFaello, 
would  not  exhaust  the  matter,  taking  the  word  invention 
in  its  highest  acceptation.  We  do  not  contemplate  here 
the  reduction  of  the  idea  to  the  employment  of  that  too 
easy  faculty  of  huiovation,  Avhich  is  so  confounded  with 
that  of  invention.  He  alone  invents  in  painting,  who, 
uniting  in  his  conceptions  strength  of  reason  with  ac- 
tivity of  imagination,  novelty  of  views  with  justness  in 
their  expression,  the  charm  and  vivacity  of  sentiment 
with  profound  knowledge,  succeeds  in  creating  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  new  ideas,  in  his  soul  previously 
unknown  affections,  and  presents  to  his  eyes  images  or 
combinations  due  to  the  secret  virtue  of  art,  and  which  no 
work  of  nature  could  have  ofiered  to  him. 

If  this  definition  of  the  nature  and  eflfects  of  invention 
has  any  truth  in  its  relation  to  the  works  of  the  painter, 
we  may  apply  it  to  tliose  of  RaflPaello  all  the  more  exactly, 
that,  without  his  Avorks,  and  without  the  lights  which  we 
owe  them,  we  should  have  wanted  the  means  not  only  of 
defining,  but  also  of  conceiving  in  its  whole,  the  virtue  of 
invention  in  painting. 

In  this  virtue,  Rafiaello  surpasses  all  painters,  leaving 
even  the  ablest  at  a  considerable  distance  behind.  His 
superiority  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that,  in 
a  department  wherein  the  mind  of  man  finds  so  few 
fixed  rules,  so  few  tangible  examples  fit  to  regulate  his 
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flight,  he  preserved  the  just  medium  between  extremes. 
Thus,  the  inventive  fiiculty  witli  some,  as  with  Giulio 
Romano,  seems  to  have  had  more  daring;  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  truth,  and  sometimes  of  propriety.  Others, 
as  Nicolas  Poussin,  appear,  in  the  matter  of  invention,  to 
have  used  more  moderation;  but  this  caution  may  be 
taxed  with  a  want  of  warmth  or  of  inspiration.  These, 
such  as  Annibale  Caracci,  have  successfully  exercised 
their  genius  cf  invention  in  mythological  subjects;  those, 
like  Domenichino,  in  Christian  subjects.  RafFaello  treated 
all  subjects,  and  in  each  his  invention  came  up  to  the 
mark  in  every  class,  and  was  superior  to  that  of  each  of 
the  artists  who  only  recommend  themselves  in  one  style. 

Briefly  as  we  are  here  speaking  of  the  gift  of  invention, 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Raffiiello,  we  cannot 
dispense  with  distinguishing  that  other  quality  which  is 
contiguous  to  it,  which  is  its  auxiliary  or  consequence. 
We  speak  of  fertility.  No  painter  has  equalled  him  in 
this  respect.  Sufficient  proof  of  it  has  been  given  to 
exempt  us  from  dwelling  again  upon  the  subject.  But 
what  we  particularly  remark  in  the  prolificacy  of  Raf- 
faello's  genius,  is  that  faculty  he  possessed  of  repeating 
the  same  subject  several  times,  without  our  being  able  to 
discover  by  any  sensible  inferiority  an  order  of  date  in 
productions,  which,  although  they  succeeded  each  other, 
none  the  less  seem  to  be  each  the  work  of  a  sole  creation. 
One  sees  that,  as  his  imagination  was  of  a  nature  to 
catch  every  variety  of  the  same  subject,  and  to  diver- 
ingsify  its  images,  so  his  judgment  was  qualified  to  bring 
them  to  the  principal  point  of  every  action,  a  species 
of  moral  centre,  of  which  his  art  ran  over  and  reproduced 
all  the  aspects.  In  the  same  manner,  abundant  without 
prolixity,  in  all  his  compositions,  he  more  than  any  other 
painter  possessed  the  seci'et  of  multiplying  personages,  in- 
cidents, accessories,  and  episodes,  without  one's  being  able 
to  detect  an  useless  feature;  every  feature,  indeed,  appear- 
ing indispensable  alike  for  the  gratification  of  the  eyes,  and 
for  the  intelHgence  of  the  subject,  or  the  interest  of  the 
action. 

That  which,   in  painting,  is  called  composition,  is,  no 
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doubt,  a  dependency  upon  ijivention,  so  that  the  two  ideas, 
and  the  two  kinds  of  merit,  which  opinion  attaches  to  the 
quahties  required  by  each  of  these  parts,  are  often  con- 
founded in  ordinary  language.  Yet  the  word  composition 
has  a  very  distinct  meaning,  and  the  talent  of  composing, 
although  an  effect  of  the  gift  of  invention,  has  none  the 
less  a  value  of  its  own.  It  is  the  art  of  disposing  the 
objects  in  a  picture,  and  the  personages,  in  their  move- 
ments and  their  connexion  with  the  subjects  to  be  repre- 
sented, in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  and  each  of  its 
parts  shall  offer  an  ensemble  at  once  agreeable  in  its  outlines, 
harmonious  in  its  effects,  manifest  to  the  mind,  and  capable 
of  producing  upon  the  soul  and  senses  of  the  spectator, 
an  impression  which  art  can  often  render  superior  to  that 
of  the  object  itself  in  nature. 

There  are,  in  composition,  two  rocks  to  avoid;  too  little 
art,  and  too  much.  There  had  been  too  little  art  before 
Raffaello.  The  compositions  of  the  schools  which  pre- 
ceded him  were  nothing  but  figures  standing  in  a  row. 
The  timidity  of  the  mind,  in  this  respect,  resulted  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subjects,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
only  required  of  art  to  become  the  faithful  mirror  of  that 
which  the  eyes  daily  beheld.  Where  imagination  is  not 
called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  subjects  which  painting 
has  to  represent,  there  is  no  room  for  composition. 

Afterwards,  painters  introduced  too  much  art,  or,  if  you 
will,  too  much  artifice,  into  composition,  either,  in  some 
cases,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  too  arbitrary  process  of  super- 
fluous making  up,  an  over-methodicalness,  the  very  affecta- 
tion of  care;  or,  in  others,  by  diversifying  to  an  excess  the 
aspect  and  outline  of  the  ensemble,  in  a  manner  altogether 
independent  of  the  exigencies  of  the  action.  RaffaeUo — and, 
with  a  few  other  exceptions,  we  may  say  RaffaeUo  alone — 
put  into  his  composition  the  utmost  possible  art,  without 
allowing  art  to  appear,  the  utmost  variety  without  the 
unity  being  lost,  the  utmost  richness  with  the  least  of 
luxury — lastly,  the  utmost  of  that  regularity  so  harmonious 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind,  and  in  which  the  eye  and  the 
mind  discover  neither  affectation  nor  constraint. 
Some  have  remarked  that,  in  general,  Raffaello  frequently 
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established,  iu  his  compositions,  a  balance  of  outlines  and 
masses,  which  produce  an  effect  more  or  less  symmetrical. 
This  etfect  is  perceptible  in  the  pictures  of  the  Dispute  of 
the  Sacrament,  of  the  School  of  Athens,  of  the  Parnassus, 
the  Miracle  of  Bolsena,  the  Heliodorus,  in  four  or  five 
of  the  Cartoons,  and  many  other  subjects.  This  sort  of 
correspondence  between  the  masses  naturally  pleases  the 
eye,  because  it  renders  easy  to  them  the  action  of  com- 
paring the  principal  divisions  of  the  composition.  But  it 
equally  pleases  the  mind,  as  being  the  result  of  order  and 
the  type  of  regularity.  Even  instinct  finds  there  some- 
thing sympathetic ;  so  numerous  are  the  examples  of 
symmetry  which  nature  gives  us  in  the  regularly  uni- 
form conformation  of  all  living  creatures,  composed  of  two 
halves  which  exactly  correspond. 

If  numerous  descriptions  of  Raffaello's  paintings  had  not 
already  shown  us  the  extent  of  his  genius  in  composition, 
we  should  have  a  vast  field  for  observation;  but  each  of 
the  articles  devoted  here  to  describe  each  of  these  quahties, 
being  only  a  brief  summary,  we  shall  conclude  on  this 
point  by  saying  that  no  painter  ever  possessed,  in  the  same 
degree,  the  peculiar  talent  of  exhibiting  the  principal 
subject  of  each  composition  in  its  most  elevated  point  of 
view;  of  introducing  the  personages  in  such  a  manner  that 
not  one  seems  there  without  a  motive;  of  giving  to  each 
an  action  which  has  no  appearance  of  being  forced;  atti- 
tudes and  expression  so  true,  and  in  so  necessary  a  con- 
cexiou,  so  well  allied  to  the  interest  of  the  scene,  and  so 
essential  a  complement  to  it,  that  one  does  not  see  what  it 
would  be  possible  to  omit  with  advantage,  or  what  with 
advantage  could  be  added. 

The  rarest  gift  of  all  in  a  painter  is  expression:  it  was 
of  this  that  nature  was  most  liberal  to  Eaffaello.  The 
schools  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  no  idea  of  expression, 
considered  in  all  its  parts,  especially  where  it  has  to 
embrace  all  the  passions,  all  the  shades  of  aftections, 
which  painting  can  render  sensible.  Among  the  artists  of 
this  century  we  find  notliing  but  uniformity  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  body,  and  monotony  in  the  manifestation  of 
feeling.     The  only  kind  of  sentiment  that  wc  read  in  th^ 
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physiognomies  of  tnost  of  the  figures  is  that  of  devotion  j 
the  very  idea  of  which  excludes,  in  general,  that  of  passion. 
And,  moreover,  one  is  disposed  to  believe  that  this  calm, 
or  this  unmeaningness  of  the  physiognomies,  combined 
with  the  naivete  of  the  attitudes,  is  more  the  result  of  the 
powerlessness  of  art,  than  of  the  will  of  the  artist. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  first  who  emancipated  paint- 
ing from  the  confined  and  portrait  style.  He  idealized 
his  figures,  and,  Avithout  entirely  departing  from  the  truth 
of  individual  imitation,  in  the  heads  of  women,  of  Blessed 
Virgins,  and  of  children  more  especially,  united  to  an 
extreme  grace  of  outline,  to  an  inexpressible  purity  of 
contour,  the  sentiment  of  life,  the  expression  of  mild  joy,, 
and  an  affectionate  tenderness.  There  is  no  doubt,  and 
his  Last  Supper  proves  it,  that  if  he  had  exercised  his 
pencil  upon  more  and  more  varied  subjects,  he  would  have 
carried  to  the  highest  point  the  art  of  representing  the 
passions  in  the  eyes,  in  the  features,  and  in  the  movements 
and  attitudes  of  his  personages.  But  he  had  not  sufficient 
opportunities  for  delineating  those  grand  and  pathetic  sub- 
jects which  derive  their  value  from  learned  pantomime,  the 
dramatic  action  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
secrets  of  genius. 

Michel  Angelo  knew  not,  in  these  respects,  the  great 
art  of  expression.  The  anatomical  science  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  highest  degree,  and  which  was  the  source 
whence  he  drew  his  prodigious  means  of  giving  movement 
and  life  to  his  figui-es,  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
source  also  whence  he  contracted  that  monotonous  taste, 
that  sad  and  sombre  humour,  which  prevail  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  personages  in  the  Last  Judgment.  The  study 
of  the  muscles  there  absorbs  every  other  study.  Beyond 
the  prodigies  of  daring  and  energy  in  the  contours  of 
those  groups  of  figures,  -where  boldness  of  outline  vies 
with  truth  of  form,  we  vainly  seek,  in  this  amazing  assem- 
blage, the  diversities  of  passion  and  expression,  which 
ought,  under  so  many  aspects,  to  have  contrasted  the 
faces  of  the  blessed  with  those  of  the  damned.  Michel 
Angelo  possessed,  in  fact,  only  the  expression  of  force; 
and  the  monotonous  use  he  makes  of  this,  weakens  the  im- 
Diession  derived  thence  by  the  spectator. 
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Raflfaello  has  treated  every  description  of  subject  in 
every  period  of  every  age,  in  every  position.  There  is 
no  passion,  no  movement  of  the  soul,  no  shade  of  feeling 
and  cliaracter,  which  he  has  not  expressed  in  all  its 
varieties,  and  in  every  degree:  love,  hatred,  maternal 
tenderness,  filial  affection,  respect,  adoration,  devotion, 
pride,  humility,  ambition,  jealousy,  hope,  fear,  cruelty, 
gentleness,  terror,  pity,  despair,  fury,  bodily  pain,  mental 
torture,  joy,  sorrow,  &c.  You  find  in  his  works  the  faith- 
ful representation  of  aU  the  sentiments  which  dispute  the 
heart  of  man,  and  thus  manifest  themselves  in  his  face, 
where,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  see  the  dearest  affections  of  the 
soul  reflected 

It  is  known  that  the  violent  passions  obtain  more  easily 
from  the  pencil  the  features  which  characterize  them;  but 
the  greatest  difficulty,  in  that  which  constitutes  the  art  oi 
expression,  is,  that  which  Eaffaello  almost  solely  knew 
how  to  render.  "\Ve  speak  of  certain  refinements  of  move- 
ment or  physiognomy,  which  we  discern  in  his  com- 
positions, as  the  observer  may  do  in  the  changing  features 
of  a  multitude  of  persons  intent  on  the  same  object,  or 
struck  with  the  same  spectacle.  There  is  in  Raffaello 
occasion  for  making  an  infinitude  of  these  fugitive  observa- 
tions, which  are  beyond  the  solution  of  theory,  in  com- 
mon with  everything  else  that  proceeds  from  an  inexpli- 
cable sentiment,  and  cannot  be  explained  by  it,  or  in  it. 
One  is  almost  sure  of  meeting,  in  the  details  of  his  com- 
positions, a  vast  number  of  those  light  traits,  by  which 
objects,  even  material  objects,  seem  to  participate  in  the 
privilege  of  the  sentiment.  Mengs  has  pointed  out  that 
many  of  his  draperies,  instead  of  recalling  (as  is  the  case 
elsewhere),  that  artificial  and  fixed  manner,  the  result 
of  copying  the  lay  figure,  have  the  property  of  indicating 
by  their  arrangement,  or  by  their  fall,  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment  preceding  the  movement  in  which  the 
figure  is  seen.  This  is  one  of  those  many  expedients 
whi(  h  the  taste  of  the  painter  can  avail  himself  of  to  add 
to  the  idea  of  movement,  or  to  supply  the  effect  of  it  on 
the  spectator,  despite  the  nature  of  a  class  of  imitation 
which  has  no  succession  within  its  own  means. 
FF  2 
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There  is  not  one  of  Kaffaello's  compositions  in  which. 
we  do  not  find  some  example  of  the  art  of  intermingling, 
jV  the  same  scene,  to  increase  the  effect  of  all,  certain  situa- 
tions not  opposed  to  each  other,  but  diverse,  which,  like 
the  gentle  modulations  of  one  sentiment,  carry  you  through 
all  its  shades.  As  the  poet  in  his  narratives,  so  the 
painter  in  his  images,  ought  to  beware  how  he  exhausts 
the  attention  or  the  interest,  by  confining  them  to  one 
single  point  of  view,  or  by  fatiguing  them  with  a  conti- 
nuity of  the  same  effect.  Thus,  Raffaello  knew  that  the 
unity  of  action,  of  interest,  and  sentiment,  does  not  exclude 
varieties  of  incidents,  episodes,  and  details,  wherein  the 
mind  relaxes  from  a  sensation  whose  uniformity  would  ren- 
der it  painful. 

So  we  have  seen  him,  in  the  Battle  of  Constantine, 
place  in  the  foreground  the  group  of  a  father  withdrawing 
from  the  conflict  the  body  of  his  dead  son.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  mention  a  more  ingenious  feature 
than  that  of  the  Avoman  who  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
Bcene,  in  the  drawing  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  In  every  direction,  the  murderers, 
maddened  with  blood,  dispute  their  prey  with  the  mothers, 
who  oppose  but  a  powerless  resistance  to  their  fury. 
Several  still  defend  themselves;  one  weeps  over  the  body 
of  her  dead  child,  another,  who  has  lost  all,  flies  from  the 
field  of  carnage, — all  tells  us  that  the  fearful  deci'ee  will  be 
fully  executed.  But  RafFaello  has  varied  this  general 
effect  of  terror,  by  an  episode  of  hope  in  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  who,  amidst  the  executioners  engaged  in  their 
sanguinary  struggle,  advances  running  as  it  were  towards 
the  spectator.  AVith  her  two  hands  she  conceals,  as  she 
best  can,  her  child  in  her  bosom;  her  restless  eyes  watch 
on  every  side  the  movements  of  the  assassins.  "We  are  full 
of  hope  that  she  will  escape. 

While  speaking  of  expression,  we  cannot  omit  to  refer 
to  grace.  And  how  can  we  better  give  an  idea  of  it,  since 
we  must  renounce  any  hope  of  defining  it,  than  in  recalling 
here  the  Virgins,  the  children,  the  angels  of  Rafiaello, 
their  heads  and  features,  in  their  positions  and  attitudes? 
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But  to  cite  here  particular  examples  in  thi:^  style,  were  to 
imply  that  there  is  a  choice  among  them;  whereas,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  line  of  his  pencil  which  was 
not  guided  by  tlie  sentiment  of  grace. 

Grace  can  neither  be  taught  nor  learned:  whoever  seeks 
it,  will  never  find  it.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  would  perhaps 
have  had  more  of  it,  had  he  less  pretended  to  it.  Grace, 
in  painting,  flies  all  that  too  much  partakes  of  study  and 
research,  all  that  aims  too  closely  at  correction  and  finish. 
Raflaello,  doubtless,  possessed  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
but  he  had  also  that  facility  which  corrects  their  excess. 
It  is  from  having  neither  such  finished  contours  as  those 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  nor  such  profoundly  learned  outline 
as  that  of  Michel  Angelo,  that  his  design,  perhaps,  was 
more  open  to  the  charm  of  grace. 

Design  is  commonly  considered  as  the  result  of  all 
imitative  labour,  which  employs  various  kinds  of  instru- 
ments in  tracing  lines  or  contours,  and  introducing  shades. 
It  is  not  under  this  vague  relation  of  an  art,  for  t'le  most 
part  futile,  that  we  should  form  an  idea  of  design  in 
painting,  and  more  especially  in  speaking  of  tiie  works  of 
RaflTaello.  The  design  here  in  question,  is  the  science  of 
the  forms  of  bodies,  and  in  particular  of  the  human  body. 

Thus  considered,  design  would  comprehend  so  many 
things,  and  would  give  rise,  in  a  regular  critical  examina- 
tion, to  so  many  special  observations,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  review  the  works  of  Raffaello.  as  an  artist  might 
do,  from  the  works  themselves,  by  the  practical  analysis 
of  the  merits  or  defects  to  be  found  in  such  or  such  figures, 
or  such  and  such  cf  their  parts. 

We  shall  here  then  speak,  and  that  veiy  succinctly,  of 
the  design  of  Raifaello,  only  in  reference  to  the  theoretical 
and  general  science.  We  remark  in  his  works  the  excel- 
lence cf  proportions,  the  taste  and  style,  wliich  distinguish 
them. 

As  to  what  is  called  science,  that  which  depends  on  a 
profound  study  of  the  body,  of  the  bones,  the  muscles, 
and  the  details  of  the  skin  which  covers  the  machine, 
we  have  already  seen  that  this  merit  almost  exclu^^ively 
belonged  to  Michel  Angelo,  and  that  in   this  class,  none 
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can  be  compared  with  liim.  Raffaello  had  not,  in  his 
first  studies,  learned  drawing  at  the  school  of  anatomy. 
The  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  had  very  little 
need  of  this  science,  because  nearly  all  the  subjects  which 
they  represented  dispensed  with  the  nude,  even  when  they 
did  not  absolutely  exclude  it.  The  study  ?)f  the  human 
body  required  by  the  painter  of  that  time  consisted  merely 
in  the  delineation  of  the  contour. 

It  was  to  this,  also,  that  were  limited  Raffaello's  first 
studies.  He  accustomed  his  eye  to  a  great  accuracy  in 
the  manner  of  producing,  by  their  contour,  the  forms  of 
the  bodies,  without  seeking  further  the  reasons  for  these 
forms.  His  inventive  spirit  impelled  him  towards  com- 
position; his  taste  enabled  him  to  catch  the  beautiful  in 
every  object,  and  this  sentiment,  which  predominated  in 
him,  spread  the  charm  of  grace  and  expression  even  over 
his  earliest  works.  His  design,  always  pure  and  natural, 
remained,  however,  without  energy  or  character,  until  the 
epoch  when  higher  works  and  the  spur  of  emulation  made 
him  feel  the  want  of  more  profound  studies  in  this  class. 

Vasari  informs  us  that  he  then  applied  himself  to  ana- 
tomical studies,'  and  that  he  learned  from  them,  what 
they  alone  could  teach  him — to  vary  the  movements  of  the 
body,  to  give  more  vivacity  to  the  contours,  more  energy 
to  the  forms  and  articulations  of  the  limbs,  more  truth  in 
the  fore-shortening.  We  will  give  what  the  biographer 
adds  on  this  point.  Nothing  can  more  fully  justify  him 
from  the  reproach  of  having  been  partial  to  Michel  Angelo 
at  the  expense  of  Raffaello. 

"  Raffaello,"  says  Vasari,-  "  perceived  that  in  anatomical 
science  he  could  not  attain  the  perfection  of  Michel 
Angelo.  But,  like  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  he  also 
considered  that  painting  does  not  consist  only  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  nude;  that  it  offers  a  far  wider  field  for 
many  otlier  classes  of  merit,  in  the  invention  of  historical 
subjects,  the  conception  of  ingenious  ideas,  and  the  taste 
which  the  able  artist  knows  how  to  develop  by  that  just 

1  Vasari,  ibid.,  iii.  220. 
We  Lave  slightly  abridged  the  extract. 
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proportion  of  invention  wliicb,  in  every  subject,  ought  to 
hold  the  niediuni  between  the  eonfusion  of  too  much  and 
the  meagreness  of  too  little.  He  also  saw  how  many 
kinds  of  various  perfections  the  painter  may  aim  at  who 
unites  in  his  compositions  beauty  of  back-ground  and 
perspective,  variety  in  the  etiects  of  light,  propriety  of 
costume,  beauty  of  heads  in  every  age,  &c.  From  all  these 
considerations,  not  being  able  to  equal  Michel  Angelo 
in  that  wherein  he  could  have  no  rival,  Eaftaello,  instead 
of  imitating  a  manner,  the  attempt  to  realize  which 
would  have  been  a  mere  loss  of  time,  resolved  to  form  one 
for  himself  made  up  of  all  the  others,  which  Ave  have 
mentioned."  Afarsi  un  ottimo  universale  in  quelle  altre 
jmrti  che  si  sono  raccontate} 

This  is  what  rendered  Raffaello  the  most  universal  of 
all  painters.  His  design,  then,  was  neither  so  learned  nor 
so  vigorous  as  that  of  Michel  Angelo,  but  it  had  the 
advantage  of  being  adapted  to  a  far  greater  variety 
subjects.  Design  was  not,  with  him,  the  end  of  painting, 
but  a  means,  an  instrument,  useful  in  rendering  a  multi- 
tude of  ideas,  of  varied  characters,  and  adapting  itself  to 
every  kind  of  subject. 

If  the  science  of  anatomy  leads  the  designer  to  the 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  forms  he  has  to  represent,  if 
it  teaches  him  the  reasons  for  the  construction,  the  disposi- 
tion, the  economy  of  the  body,  it  also  affords  instruction  as 
to  proportions.  But  the  art  of  proportions  cannot  be 
subjected  to  mere  technical  knowledge.  Their  beauty, 
their  variety,  and  the  indefinable  charm  which  results  from 
this  harmony,  depend  on  certain  laws  which  they  can  only 
approximately  determine.  Taste,  sentiment,  genius  must 
do  the  rest.  Now,  what  design,  in  reference  to  propor- 
tions, owes  to  these  three  qualities,  Raffaello  certainly  pos- 
sessed in  the  highest  degree. 

The  fine  equilibrium  of  the  outlines,  the  harmony  of 
the  contours,  the  precision  of  the  ensemble,  the  exactness 
of  the  forms,  the  just  relation  of  their  character,  to  that 
of  each  class  of  figure,  each   age,    each  subject, — of  all 

>  Vasari,  ibid.,  114,  327. 
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this,    certainly  Kaffaello  borrowed   nothing  from  Michel 
Angelo. 

Generally,  also,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  what  is 
called  style  in  design,  is  with  Raffaello  more  conformable 
than  in  any  other  painter  to  the  style  of  the  antique. 
Design  is  the  painter's  language,  and  style  is,  for  the 
designer,  what  the  form  which  he  gives  to  his  thoughts 
is  to  the  writer.  In  both  the  one  and  the  other,  the  shades 
and  varieties  of  language  are  innumerable.  That  which 
characterized  Michel  Angelo's  style  was  the  expression  of 
force.  But  this  merit  of  his  style  became  its  defect, 
because  hs  applied  it  indiscriminately  to  all  subjects  and 
all  ages,  to  the  figures  of  women  as  well  as  to  those  of 
men,  to  children  as  to  giants.  We  have  seen,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  what  flexibility  the  style  of  Raffaello's  design, 
like  that  of  the  antique  upon  which  it  was  formed,  was 
applicable  to  the  fitnesses  of  every  style,  every  degree, 
from  infantine  naivete  and  juvenile  grace  to  the  nobleness 
and  grandeur  of  the  figures  of  heroes  and  divinities.  The 
greatest  praise,  in  fine,  that  we  can  give  his  style  of 
design  would  be,  that  it  pleases  even  by  the  side  of  the 
most  perfect  models  of  antiquity. 

The  manner  of  painting  and  colouring,  qualities  which 
often  relate  to  similar  processes  and  modes,  underwent,  in 
the  works  of  Kaffaello,  the  same  change,  in  the  same 
degree,  and  by  a  progress  of  the  same  description  as  the 
other  parts  of  art. 

The  use  of  colours,  the  handling  of  the  pencil,  all  were 
very  simple  with  Pietro  Perugino;  nothing,  in  the  prac- 
tices of  his  school,  tended  to  produce  the  effect,  the 
saliency  which  is  given  by  deep  shading.  Raffaello's  first 
picture,  especially  his  small  works,  have  the  same  simpli- 
city of  colour  and  effect.  A  clear  tone,  fresh  tints,  light 
shade,  a  back-ground  little  developed,  a  precise  finish, 
resembling  that  of  miniature  painting:  this  is  what,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  we  have  remarked  in  the  commencement 
of  his  first  manner.  As  to  the  highest  degree  of  that 
manner,  we  may  form  the  justest  idea  of  it  by  the  two- 
last  pictures  he  painted  before  he  went  to  Rome — the 
Virgin,  called  La   Giardiniera,  in  the  Louvre,  and  the 
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Entombment  of  Christ,    now  in  the  Borgheso,  palace  at 
Ivomc. 

Tliis  same  gust  in  colour,  thi.s  pure  and  finisiied  manner 
of  painting,  are  seen  also  in  IJail'aello's  first  frescos  in  the 
halls  of  the  Vatican;  the  execution  of  which,  oocupying 
nine  years,  present  a  series  of  works  which  enable  us  to 
follow  the  changes  then  undergone  by  his  system  of 
colouring  and  of  handling. 

There  are  persons  who  regret  that  Raffaello  quitted  the 
habits  of  his  tirst  manner,  and  changed  the  purity  of  his 
tints,  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  process  of  his  pencil,  for 
a  more  vigorous  use  of  shade,  light,  and  effect.  They 
have  also  remarked  that  Raffaello  having  entered  a  new 
path,  having  been  obliged  to  aggrandise  the  style  of  his 
design  and  to  strengthen  the  effect  of  his  tints,  the  pictures 
executed  on  this  new  system  have  given  more  hold  to  the 
action  of  time,  and  have  suffered  more  changes  in  their 
colours.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  we  are  at  once  convinced, 
when  we  see  that  the  colours  of  his  first  works  have  still 
all  their  original  freshness,  while  several  parts  of  his 
later  productions,  especially  the  shades,  have  darkened  to 
Buch  a  degree  that  the  general  harmony  is  affected. 

This  cannot  be  contested;  and  what  we  have  remarked 
as  to  Eaffaello's  first  paintings  will  apply  to  all  the  paint- 
ings of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  colour  is  still  in  all  its 
first  freshness. 

To  this  it  has  already  been  replied,  that  this  fine  pre- 
servation of  colour  is  the  effect  of  the  very  imperfection  ot 
the  art  of  painting.  This  art  was  then  in  a  close  relation 
with  all  that  taste,  still  in  its  infancy,  required  in  religious 
representations.  Eyes  unpractised,  minds  easy  to  please 
in  matters  of  imitation,  contented  themselves  with  the 
least  complicated  subjects  and  images,  whose  effects  were 
as  simple  as  the  compositions  were  unmeaning.  Thus, 
then,  the  work  of  the  pencil  was  little  more  than  a  manu- 
facture. The  art  of  colouring,  limited  to  the  mechanica 
process,  was  applied,  it  mattered  little  how,  to  fill  up,  as 
so  much  wall,  the  spaces  indicated  by  the  patrons.  The 
tints  were  laid  on  crudely,  with  little  heed  to  the  grada- 
tion of  the  colours,  and  still  less  of  that  retouching  whick 
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indeed  so  often  affects  their  purity.  "We  shall  not  speak 
of  the  work  of  the  mind,  of  taste,  or  of  the  learning  of  the 
imitative,  details,  none  of  which  matters  were  at  all  per- 
mitted to  derange  the  routine  application  of  the  colours 
and  their  shades. 

We  may  conceive  that  so  mechanical  a  manner  of  paint- 
ing, in  whatever  degree  its  excess  may  have  been  modified, 
especially  towards  the  period  of  Raffaello,  could  not  be 
allied  either  with  grandeur  of  the  compositions,  or  with 
the  sentiment  of  inspiration  which  they  require,  nor  with 
boldness  of  design,  nor  with  that  sort  of  enthusiasm  which, 
seizing  on  the  painter's  soul,  enables  him  rapidly  to  catch 
those  energetic  traits  by  which  he  depicts  the  impetuous 
movements  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body.  It  were  impossible 
for  the  coldness  of  a  wholly  mechanical  process  or  work  not 
to  extinguish  the  ardour  of  sentiment  and  execution  which 
the  painter  should  throw  into  a  subject,  grand,  numerous, 
full  of  movement,  and  rich  in  expression. 

Thus,  what  do  we  behold  in  passing  from  the  first  hall 
of  the  Vatican  to  the  second?  Precisely  the  application  of 
what  we  have  just  stated.  In  the  first,  whose  paintings 
still  partake  of  the  manner  and  process  of  the  school  of  the 
preceding  century,  all  is  in  accord  %vith  the  subjects  of  a 
tranquil  composition,  destitute  of  what  may  truly  be  called 
action,  and  presenting,  in  fact,  no  movement,  no  passion 
whatever;  or  in  the  personages  any  perceptible  indica- 
tion of  a  vivid  and  passionate  interest. 

The  next  hall  shows  us,  on  the  contrary,  compositions 
full  as  the  subjects  which  they  represent,  of  energetic 
actions,  violent  scenes,  profound  expression,  or  vigorous 
effects.  The  design  is  more  articulated,  the  colours  better 
contrasted,  the  shades  deeper.  It  is  here,  also,  we  find 
that  Raffaello,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  virgin  purity,  so 
to  speak,  of  his  first  manner,  has  acquired  more  manliness 
in  his  forms,  more  breadth  in  his  arrangement,  more  bold- 
ness in  his  course.  The  nature  of  things  would  operate 
this  change,  which  some  have  perhaps  erroneously  attri- 
buted solely  to  the  example  of  Michel  Angelo.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  change  of  manner  in  Eaffaello  was  simply 
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the  necessary  development  of  a  talent  which  Avould  modify 
itself  according  to  the  natural  course,  of  things,  oud  iho 
difference  of  the  subjects  he  had  to  represent. 

For  the  rest,  we  must  allow  that  he  needed,  to  perfect 
his  colouring  and  his  manner  of  painting,  to  have  lived 
long  enough  to  have  profited  by  the  lessons  and  examides 
which  the  Venetian  school  had  not  as  yet  sufficiently  mul- 
tiplied in  Italy.  All  tends  to  make  us  believe  that  Raf- 
faello,  of  all  the  painters  of  his  time  at  Rome,  would  have 
most  profited  by  them.  VTc  arc  taught  this  by  the  sup- 
pleness of  talent  which  characterized  him,  and,  which  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  by  several  of  his  works,  such  as 
the  celebrated  portraits  we  have  mentioned,  painted  by 
himself  alone,  and  in  the  execution  of  which  none  of  his 
pupils  could  have  had  any  share. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  must  set  down  to  the  account  of 
Giulio  Romano  that  abuse  of  2)rinter's  ink  in  the  shading, 
which,  but  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Raffaello,  had 
already  deprived  some  of  his  most  beautiful  paintings  of 
the  harmony  which  had  at  first  been  so  much  admired  iu 
them.  "We  learn  from  this,  that  Raffaello  had  not  lived 
long  enough  to  perceive  the  evil  effect  of  a  process  which 
later  he  would  certainly  have  remedied.  Without  assert- 
ing that  he  would  have  equalled  Tiziano  and  Correggio  in 
the  truth  of  the  flesh,  the  transparency  of  the  tints,  in  the 
colours,  the  flow  of  the  lines,  the  clair-obscure,  and  the 
magic  of  colouring,  it  Avould  have  sufficed  him  to  appro- 
priate a  portion  of  these  qualities,  and  especially  to  study  the 
effect  of  certain  colouring  substances,  to  have  given  his 
works  the  only  advantage  we  are  fain  to  desire  in  them. 

Raffaello  is  probably,  of  all  painters,  he  who  had  the 
greatest  and  most  numerous  school.  By  this  word  we 
must  not  limit  ourselves  to  the  idea  of  a  mere  assemblage 
of  pupils  who  pass  a  certain  time  with  a  master,  and  there 
learn,  in  different  degrees,  the  art  which  they  are  after- 
wards to  exercise  for  themselves.  Raffaello's  school,  no 
doubt,  comprehended  some  pupils  of  this  class;  and  no- 
thing, it  is  said,  could  equal  his  zeal  in  teaching  them  the 
principles  of  his  art. 
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But  we  must  here  have  a  more  extensive  and  higher 
idea  of  the  word  school.  We  must  figure  to  ourselves  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  men  of  talent,  most  of  them 
formed  by  him,  and  whom  a  eertain  degree  of  self-interest, 
but,  above  all,  strong  admiration,  attached  more  to  his 
rare  personal  qualities  than  even  to  his  works.  It  was 
of  this  body  that  was  formed  the  sort  of  train  which  accom- 
panied him  when  he  went  to  court,  to  the  number  of  fifty. 
Vasari's  words  {tutti  sale/iti  e  buoni)  establish  the  preceding 
distinction. 

But  according  to  another  acceptation,  in  the  language  of 
the  art  of  design,  the  Avord  school  is  used  in  a  different 
sense,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  certain  number  of  artists 
who,  without  having  received  lessons  directly  from  a  cele- 
brated master,  and  without  even  having  been  employed 
by  him  in  his  works,  have  borrowed  more  or  less  from  his 
manner  and  style,  and,  having  thus  formed  themselves 
upon  his  works,  have  become  imitators  more  or  less  exact. 
There  are  few  celebrated  artists  who,  in  their  life-time  or 
after  their  death,  have  not  given  birth  to  such  productions, 
the  execution  of  which  connoisseurs  do  not  assign  to  them- 
selves, but  which  they  nevertheless  quote  as  belonging  to 
their  school.  Hence  the  great  number  of  pictures  which 
are  dispersed  in  all  directions  under  a  celebrated  name,  and 
upon  which  the  criticism  of  later  times  is  exercised  Avith 
all  the  more  uncertainty,  that  their  dispersion,  making  us 
view  them  separately,  renders  immediate  comparison  im- 
possible. Now  no  painter  has  had,  more  than  Kaffaello, 
the  honour  of  these  numerous  imitations,  or  has  suffered 
more  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  confusion  which  they 
occasion. 

It  would  be  necessary,  with  reference  to  the  school 
of  Raffaello,  thus  considered  under  the  various  accepta- 
tions of  the  word  school,  to  enter  into  an  extended  critical 
investigation;  which,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be 
difficult  to  render  complete,  and  which  is  out  of  the 
question  now. 

In  citing  here  the  principal  artists  whom  history  has 
made  known  as  having  formed  what  is  called,  properly 
speaking,  the  School  of  Raffaello,  we  shall  observe  the  order 
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in  which  Lanzi  has  named  thcni.'  This  order  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  iudicatinp:  at  once  the  rehitive  superiority  of 
their  talents,  the  rehition  borne  by  thcn^.  to  tlie  chief  vi'  the 
school,  the  parts,  greater  or  less,  taken  by  them  in  his  works, 
and  their  claims,  more  or  less  strong,  to  being  considered 
to  have  belonged  to  him. 

In  consequence  of  this  classification,  we  must  name,  at 
the  head  of  all: 

Giulio  Pippi,  or  Giulio  Romano,  a  great  painter,  himself 
full  of  genins  and  fertile  in  inventions,  as  is  proved  by  his 
works  at  Mantua,  particularly  in  the  Palazzo  del  T  in  that 
city,  and  who  gave  proof  of  a  rare  capacity,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Constantine.  He  had,  after  the  death 
of  RafFaello,  the  honour  of  being  pronounced  the  prince  of 
the  school.     Immediately  after  him  comes — 

Gian  Francesco  Penni,  called  il  Fattore,  from  having 
been,  in  his  early  youth,  the  serving  boy  in  RafFaello's 
atelier.  He  became  one  of  his  most  skilful  fellow  labourers; 
among  other  works,  he  laboured  at  the  Loggie  of  the  Vati- 
can; he  executed  the  higher  portions  of  the  Assumption  of 
Satfaello,  at  Monteluca,  in  the  city  of  Perugia,  and  he  was, 
together  with  Giulio  Romano,  instituted  heir  to  his  master. 

Then  follow,  in  their  rank — 

Lxica  Penni,  the  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  seems 
also  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  labours  of  Raf- 
faello. 

Perino  deUa  Vaga,  whose  real  name  was  Pieivio  Buona- 
corsi,  laboured  much  on  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  parti- 
cularly on  the  arabesques.  His  talent  was  very  various. 
To  him  is  attributed  the  execution  of  a  great  many  of 
the  subjects  of  what  is  called  the  Bible  of  Raflfaello,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Loggie. 

Giovanni  da  Udine  was  the  principal  co-operator  in  the 
works  called  arabesque  paintings,  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Loggie.  He  passes  for  having  re-discovered  the  secret  of 
and  revived  the  taste  for  stuccos,  after  the  models  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus.  Though  chiefly  skilful  in  painting  all 
kinds  of  animals,  birds,  and  plants,  he  excelled  also  in  the 
imitation  of  what  is  called  still  life. 

1  Lai'.zi,  Stor.  pitlor.,  ii.  88. 
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PoUdoro  da  Caravafigio  rendered  himself  famous,  to- 
gether with  Maturino  di  Firenze,  by  his  pictures  in  clair- 
obscure,  or  black  and  white,  imitating  ancient  bas-reliefs 
upon  the  f\icades  of  houses. 

PeUifjrino  da  Modena. — He,  of  all  the  pupils  of  Raffaello, 
"was  the  one  who  imitated  him  best  in  the  aspect  of  his 
heads,  and  in  a  certain  grace  in  the  posture  and  action  of 
his  figures.  He  executed  many  of  the  subjects  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Loggie,  after  the  designs  of  Raffaello. 

Bogna  Cavallo. — He  is  regarded  among  those  who  were 
employed  upon  the  paintings  of  the  same  gallery. 

Vincenzo  di  S.  Giminiano. — Vasari  praises  him  as 
having  been  a  very  good  imitator  of  Raffaello. 

Bajfaellino  del  Colle. — He  assisted  Raffaello  in  the  works 
of  the  Farnesina,  and  Giulio  Romano  in  the  execution  of 
the  Battle  of  Constantine. 

Thnoteo  della  Vite,  native  of  Urbino. — He  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  pupil  of  Francia  at  Bologna;  he  went 
afterwards  to  Rome,  entered  the  school  of  Raffaello,  and 
worked  upon  the  pictures  of  the  Sybils  in  the  church 
della  Pace. 

Pietro  dilla  Vite,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  is  thought 
to  have  been  of  the  school  of  Raffaello. 

Garofolo,  whose  real  name  Avas  Benvenuto  Tisi,  ox 
Ferrara. — He  acquired  the  surname  by  which  he  is  known 
from  the  custom  he  had  of  painting  a  carnation  in  his 
pictures.  It  is  not  said  that  he  took  part  in  the  works  oi 
Raffaello,  but  perhaps  he  of  all  has  best  imitated  his  draw- 
ing, manner,  expression,  and  colouring,  if,  indeed,  his 
colouring  is  not  the  warmer  of  the  two. 

Gaitdinzio  Ferrari  is  considered  to  have  worked  with 
Raffaello  at  the  Farnesina,  and  to  have  assisted  in  the 
works  of  the  saloon  of  the  Vatican,  w^hich  is  called 
Torre  Borgia. 

Jacomone  da  Faenza  copied  the  works  of  Raffaello,  and, 
formed  upon  their  models,  he  attained  to  the  execution 
of  very  laudable  pictures  in  the  style  of  the  master. 

Pistoia. — He  was  the  pupil  of  Francesco  Penni;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  Raffaello  employed  him  together  with 
Eaffaellino  del  Colle. 
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Andrea  da  Salerno. — Dorainici  hascndeavouretl  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  KalFuello. 

Vincenzo  Pagaiii. — Colucci,  in  Memorie  di  Monte  liub- 
hiano,  proves  that  this  master  also  came  from  the  same 
school. 

Marc  Antonio  Raimondi. — We  have  seen  what  was  his 
connexion  with  Raflaello  as  an  engraver.  Malvasia 
pretends,  but  he  gives  it  as  a  mere  opinion  unsupported 
by  proof,  that  he  did  not  content  himself  with  merely 
engraving  after  the  designs  of  Rafiaello,  but  that  he  also 
painted  after  his  sketches. 

Some  writers,  as  Armenini,  Orlandi,  Bellori,  Palomino 
add  the  following  to  the  list  of  the  pupils  of  RafFaello: 

Scipione  Sacco,  a  painter  of  Cesena. 

Pietro  da  Bagnaia,  who  painted  at  Bologna 

Ber7iardino  Luino  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 

Pier  Campajia,  Flemish  by  nation,  who  lived  twenty 
years  in  Italy. 

Michel  Goods,  of  Malines,  several  pictures  by  whom  still 
remain  in  the  church  of  the  Anima,  at  Rome. 

Bernard  Van  Orlay,  of  Brussels,  who,  as  has  been  said 
above,  having  been  the  pupil  of  RaiFaello,  was  charged, 
together  with  several  other  Flemings,  with  superintending 
the  execution  in  tapestry  of  the  celebrated  cartoons  which 
we  have  described. 

Mosca,  who  painted  in  the  style  of  RafFaello;  a  fact 
which  does  not  suffice,  however,  to  pi'ove  that  he  was  his 
pupil  or  assistant. 

In  occupying  ourselves  with  the  long  and  really  pro- 
digious enumeration  of  works  of  Avhich  RafFaello  became 
the  author  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  twenty  years,  we 
have  unquestionably  had,  for  our  principal  object,  the 
conscientious  fulfilment  of  the  task  which  was  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  double  point  of  view  indicated  in  the  title 
whereof  we  made  choice.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  we 
have  neglected  nothing  which  concerns  the  life  and  ivorks 
of  this  for  ever  celebrated  painter.  If  anything  could 
persuade  us  of  this,  it  would  be  the  f\ict  that  our  first 
edition,  which  was  long  ago  exhausted,  having  been  trans- 
lated in   Italy  with  a  splendour   most  honourable  to  the 
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original,  we  have  had  the  pleasure,  while  we  turned  this 
translation  to  good  account  upon  some  points,  to  remark 
in  it,  that,  far  from  having  inconsiderately  augmented  the 
list  of  Raffaello's  works,  we  have  rather  fallen  shoi't  of, 
than  increased  the  number. 

This  is  also  the  case  with  what  we  have  done  in  respect 
to  the  artists  who,  under  the  title  of  pupils,  which  is  given 
to  the  greater  number,  composed  what  is  called  his  school, 
and  were,  in  different  degrees,  his  assistants. 

"We  have  need,  in  fact,  of  this  idea,  to  account  for  the 
execution  of  such  a  prodigious  number  of  works,  and  of 
undertakings  so  various.  With  its  assistance,  we  can 
conceive  how  Raffaello,  disposing  at  will  of  so  many  talents 
which  were  subordinated  to  his,  and  becoming  thus  more 
free  in  his  creative  activity,  could  abandon  himself  to  all 
the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  how  he  could  produce  a 
series  of  works  which  seems,  particularly  in  the  present 
day,  to  have  been  too  great  for,  not  only  tlie  term  of  the 
longest  life  for  which  an  artist  may  be  allowed  to  hope, 
but  even  for  the  successive  efforts  of  many  lives. 

This  consideration,  which  is  confined  to  the  simple  fact, 
lead;  us  to  another  which  is  much  more  important,  and 
which,  addressing  itself  to  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
direction  of  works  of  art,  and  also  to  those  who  execute 
them,  may  become  one  of  the  principal  results  of  this 
history. 

Every  history  may  be  reduced  to  a  compendious  moral: 
and  the  historian  does  not  fulfil  the  whole  of  his  duties  if 
he  neglect  to  develop,  from  the  facts  which  he  has  de- 
scribed, and  the  objects  which  he  has  presented,  some  one 
of  those  consequences  which  may  be,  and  are  suited  to 
become,  lessons  useful  for  the  time  in  which  he  writes. 

As  in  the  present  day  there  is  so  much  talk  of  encou- 
ragement for  the  arts,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  call  the  public  attention  to  the  result  of  which 
we  wish  to  speak.  We  intend  to  signalise  one  of  the 
principal  causes  to  which  we  owe  Raffaello,  that  is  to  say, 
the  immense  inheritance  which  he  was  enabled  to  be« 
queath  to  posterity. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  that  some  may  look 
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upon  this  numerous  production  of  works  as  an  extraor- 
dinary fact,  and  a  rare  exception  in  the  history  of  tho 
arts,  wo  shall  show  without,  however,  repeating  here  the 
sufficiently  well-known  proofs,  that  this  vast  multiplicity 
of  works,  produced  by  a  single  artist,  was  precisely  what 
distinguished  all  the  great  talents  of  ancient  times.  It  is 
enough  to  go  through  the  notices,  certainly  very  much 
abridged,  of  their  undertakings,  to  become  convinced  that 
Phidias  and  Zeuxis,  Apelles  and  Lysippus,  among  others, 
each  in  his  kind,  brought  forth  a  greater  number  of  chef- 
d'oeuvrcs,  than  such  or  such  a  great  country,  at  present, 
produces  in  the  course  of  a  century. 

If  we  return  to  modern  times,  we  shall  remark  almost 
the  same  thing  among  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  all 
classes.  The  museums  and  gallex"ies  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe  declare  plainly  enough  to  those  who  will  sec, 
that  each  of  those  artists,  of  whom  we  continually  cite  the 
names,  executed  twenty  times  as  many  great  woi'ks  as  any 
one  of  the  painters  of  the  present  period. 

It  seems  to  us  that  two  reasons  are  to  be  given  for  this 
fact:  one,  and  that  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
first,  tends  to  explain  the  means  whereby  the  artist  was 
enabled  to  multiply  himself  in  the  execution  of  his  com- 
positions and  in  the  operations  of  his  art. 

The  other  shows  how  differences  of  opinion,  custom,  and 
political  system,  may  favour  or  oppose,  according  to  times 
and  circumstances,  the  fertility  of  talents  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  best  works. 

For  the  first  reason,  it  suflSices  that  it  should  be  remarked 
that  every  art  is  necessarily  composed  of  two  parts,  of 
which  the  slightest  analysis  will  enable  us  to  apprehend  and 
distinguish  the  qualities.  To  the  one  appertains  that  which 
arises  from  thought,  from  genius,  from  taste,  &c.  These 
qualities  are  the  lot  of  a  very  few.  To  the  other  belongs  all 
that  is  comprehended  under  the  names  of  practice,  labour, 
technical  execution,  &c.  Herein  it  is  that  the  multitude 
abound.  Now,  let  any  one  accord  great  and  numerous 
enterprises  to  the  artist,  the  man  of  genius,  and  he  will 
soon  form  executive  assistants  docile  to  his  thoughts. 
We  shall  soon  see  him  surrounded  with  voluntary  subordi- 
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nates,  who,  for  the  most  part  without  him  would  have 
nothing  to  do,  hut  without  wliom  he,  in  his  turn,  woukl  be 
compelled  to  do  little.  HoAvever  great,  in  fact,  may  be 
the  distance  -which  separates  the  liberal  arts,  called 
those  of  design,  from  the  mechanic  or  industrial  arts,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  recognise,  in  the  two  parts  of  which  the 
first  are  composed,  a  division  necessarily  tending  to  class 
those  who  exercise  them  in  two  ranks.  Now  the  most 
numerous  categoiy  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be, 
that  of  those  who,  instead  of  rising  into  the  region  of 
invention  or  of  genius,  remain  confined,  in  different 
degrees  if  you  please,  to  the  more  or  less  subaltern  opera- 
tions of  practice. 

"We  come  now  to  the  second  reason,  which  seems  to  us 
most  important  to  be  developed,  inasmuch  as  it  most 
frequently  depends  upon  the  influence  of  society  and  of 
its  institutions.  In  effect,  this  explanation  of  the  difference 
which  we  remark,  between  the  ancient  condition  of  the 
arts  of  design  and  their  present  state,  belongs  precisely, 
and  before  all,  to  the  difference  of  existing  opinion,  custom, 
and  government,  which  opposes  itself  to  the  system  under 
which  each  would  find  himself  naturally  classed,  by  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  his  talent,  in  the  category  to  which 
he  belongs. 

When  nothing  deranges  or  contradicts  the  natural 
course  of  things,  in  the  ordering  of  the  ranks  which  genius 
or  reputation  establishes  between  artists,  each  one  neces- 
sarily takes  his  true  position.  Degrees  of  superiority 
and  inferiority,  concerning  which  general  opinion  cannot 
be  mistaken,  become  formed  of  themselves.  Thus  we  see 
in  the  forests  the  most  vigorous  trees  rise,  of  themselves, 
above  those  plants  which  a  less  powerful  sap  compels  to 
remain  beneath  their  shade.  This  is  the  type  of  what 
happens,  and  ought  to  happen,  with  the  productions  of 
the  arts  of  design,  and  the  creations  of  talent,  when  no 
obstacles  are  offered  by  an  ignorant  culture. 

In  this  way,  the  very  small  number  of  artists,  eminent 
for  the  gifts  of  genius  and  invention,  naturally  compels  to 
a  subordination  Avhich  extends  to  more  than  one  degree 
of  inferiority,  those  whom  a  sense  of  their  weakness,  and 
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the  judgment  of  public  opinion,  prevent  from  aspiring  to 
more  elevated  ranks.  Consequently,  not  being  able  to 
pretend  to  great  undertakings  and  to  more  important 
works,  which  necessarily  demand  the  most  celebrated 
names  and  talents,  they  content  themselves  with  becoming 
skilful  instruments  in  the  hand  and  under  the  eye  of  the 
chief  who  directs  them.  It  is  then  that,  by  the  effect  of  a 
great  combination  of  means,  great  things  are  enabled  to 
arise. 

No  doubt  it  Avill  happen,  and  it  has  happened  more  than 
once,  that,  from  the  inferior  rank  of  secondary  parts,  some 
will  mount  in  their  turn  to  the  highest  employments, 
whether  by  their  own  power  and  the  independence  of 
their  characters,  or  as  successors  or  direct  heirs  of  the 
master  imder  whom  they  have  been  formed.  Indeed,  in 
assuming  this  natural  classification  of  men  and  of  their 
value,  it  is  necessary  to  grant  that  no  one  shall  find  himself 
located  but  by  the  free  action  of  his  will,  nor  shall  remain 
in  his  place  but  while  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  thus 
that  we  have  seen  Giulio  Romano,  long  second  to  Raf- 
faello,  become,  after  him,  the  first  in  Rome,  and,  by  the 
efiect  of  the  same  order  of  things,  dispose  at  Mantua,  in 
his  great  and  memorable  works,  of  the  same  assistants  who 
had  been  employed  by  his  master. 

Thus,  in  all  times,  in  antiquity  as  well  as  in  the  finest 
modern  epochs,  have  great  artists  been  created,  produced, 
and  perpetuated,  under  the  influence  of  the  natural  causes 
of  things. 

But  if,  for  this  order,  which  is  that  of  nature,  we  sub- 
stitute the  factitious  system  of  equality  of  encouragement, 
or  of  an  equal  division  of  labour  between  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  those  who  profess  the  same  art,  a  con- 
trary system  cannot  but  produce  the  opposite  results.  "We 
shall  thus  favour  a  parasitical  vegetation,  from  the  middle 
of  which  we  shall  behold  nothing  rise  above  the  factitious 
level.  Diminutive  plants,  stifled  by  one  another,  pro- 
ducts of  an  unskilful  cultivation,  will  never  attain  to  the 
value  of  the  great  tree,  which,  throwing  forth  its  branches 
in  freedom,  would  have  increased  by  the  power  and  im- 
pulse of  nature. 
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Let  US  be  persuaded  that,  as  regards  moral  quality  and 
the  production  of  genius,  nothing  has  less  value  than  the 
small  change  of  a  great  man. 

If  the  execution  of  all  the  paintings  produced  by  Raf- 
faello  had  been  divided  among  the  fifty  painters  who 
formed  his  school,  we  cannot  tell  what  pictures  we  should 
have  had.  AVhat  we  may  bo  sure  of  is,  that  we  should 
not  have  had  Eaffaello. 
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111.  St.  Michael  overthrowing  the  Evil  Spirit.     Louvre.     Engraved 
by  Chatillon  and  by  Tardieu 

112.  Holy  Family.     Louvre.    Engraved  by  Edelinck  and  Richomme. 

THE  CARTOONS. 

113.  The    Ohaage  to    St.    Peter.     Hampton    Court.     Engraved    by 
Dovigny. 

114.  The  Death  of  Anania.s.     Ditto.     Engraved  by  Andran. 
11.5.  Paul  ana  Barnabas  at  Lystra.     Ditto.     Ditto. 

110.  St.   Paul  preaching  at  Athens.      Ditto.      Engraved  by    Marc 
Antonio. 

117.  The  Miraculous    Draught  of   lishes.      Ditto.      Engraved  by 
Dorigny. 

118.  The  Healing  of  the  Lame  at  the  Gate  Beautiful.    Ditto.    Ditto. 

119.  Elymas  the  Sorcerer  struck  with  blindness.     Ditto.     Ditto. 

120.  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen.     Lost. 

121.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.     Lost. 

122.  St.  Paul  in  his  Dungeon  at  Philippi.     Lost 
12.3.  Adoration  of  the  Kings.     Lost. 

124.  .lesus  Christ  and  the  Disciples  ofEmmaus.     Lost. 

125.  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.     Lost. 

126.  The  Ascension.     Lost.      (All  engraved  by  Dorigny.") 

127.  The  Transfiguration.      Vatican.     Engraved  by  Morghen 

128.  Designs  for  the  Hall  of  Constantine. 

EAFFAELLO'S  DRAWINGS 

Vasari,  in  various  parts  of  his  Vitc  dci  Fittori,  relates  that  KafTaello 
bad  an  astonishing  facility  in  making  designs  and  drawings,  -wliich  he 
gave  to  anyone  who  applied  for  them;  and  Ascanio  Condivi  in  his  Life 
of  Michel  Angelo,  mentions  the  same  fact.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  enumerate  the  various  private  cabinets  ■which  jiossirss  collec- 
tions of  the  fragmentary  ideas,  sketches,  designs,  reminisceaices,  con- 
stantly thrown  off  by  the  pen  or  pencil  of  Raffaello.  We  shall,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  a  list  of  the  museums  or  public  galleries  in 
Europe  which  possess  a  greater  or  less  number  of  these  precious  relics: 
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At  Milan,  iu  the  Aiubrosinu  librarj-,  there  are  of  rnffaello's  drawings,       i< 

Venice,  in  the  Academy -     00 

At  Brera 1 

Modcua  (the  design,  exquisitely  finished,  of  Calumny)    -         -       1 
Florence,  in  the  gallery         -------20 

Perugia,  in  the  library  of  the  University         -         -  .         .       2 

Perugia,  iu  the  viirious  cabinets     -         -  -         •         -       L* 

Fabriano     ----------1 

Naples,  in  the  museum         .---...] 
Vienna,  in  the  collection  of  the  archduke  Charles  •         -     33 

Monaco -1 

Darmstadt,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  grand  duke  -         -         -        1 

Piu-is I 

Loudon,  iu  different  collections     -         -  -         -         ••     "27 

Petersburg,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hermita/re  -         -  i 
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L  (page  208.) 

NUNQUAM  MOEITUEUS 

EXIGVIS  HISCE  IN  ADIEUS 

EXIMILTS  ILLE  PICTOE  EAPHAEL 

NATUS  EST. 

OCT  •  ID  •  APEILIS  •  AN  •  M  •  CDXXCIII ' 

\'ENEEAEE  IGITUE  HOSPES 

NOMEN  ET  GENIUM  LOCI 


NE  MIEEEE 
LUDIT  IN  HU-MANIS  DIVINA  POTENTIA  EEBUS 
ET  S^PE  IN  PAEVIS  CLAUDEEE  MAGNA  SOLET. 


ir.  (page  219.) 

"  Ix  the  name  of  God,  tliis  2Ist  June,  1510,  at  Eome  Be  it  known 
to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  that  Jlesser  EaffaeUo  da 
Urbino,  painter,  undertakes  to  execute  and  paint  a  picture  for  the  nuns 
of  the  couveni  of  Monteluce  extra  muros,  at  Perugia,  upon  the  under- 
vvritten  tenns,  stipulations,  and  conditions.  Fii'st,  that  the  said  pic- 
ture shall  be  of  the  eight  and  width  indicated  in  the  first  design  given 
in  by  the  said  Messer  EaffaeUo,  the  subject  being  the  coronation  of 
our  most  glorious  lady ;  with  ilie  figures  in  manner  and  form  as  set 
forth  in  the  said  first  design  of  the  said  excellent  and  honourable 
master,  painted  in  good  and  fine  colours,  suitable  to  the  work  ;  and 
that  the  said  M.  EaffaeUo  shall  be  bound  to  paint  the  said  picture  him- 
self, at  Eome,  and  furnish,  at  his  own  cost,  the  wood  work,  and  colour, 
and  gold,  and  aU  things  necessaiy  to  its  production  in  a  complete 
state ;  the  nuns  paying  the  expenses  of  the  case  to  contain  it,  and  all 
the  charges  of  conveying  it  from  Eome  to  Prrutna.  And  the  said 
M.  Paffaello  promises  entirely  to  complete  the  said  work  within  the 
space  of  one  year  from  this  day — that  is  to  say,  the  said  picttu-e  shall 
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be  by  him  wholly  fiiiislieJ  aiid  despatched  to  Perug;ia,  so  that  it  may  be 
Luug  over  the  altar  of  the  church  of  the  said  convent  of  Monteluce  on 
the  day  of  the  most  lioly  festival  of  the  Assumptiou,  which  will  be  on 
the  17th  August,  in  the  year  1517.  The  predella,  frame,  and  other 
accompaniments  of  the  said  picture,  aie  to  be  executed,  framed,  and 
gilded  at  Perugia  by  M.  Bertoida  Giovanni,  piiinter,  whom  the  said 
Messer  RatTaello  has  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  whom  the  said 
nuns  accept,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  said  M.  HaH'aello.  The  said 
Messer  Berto  is  to  paint  on  the  said  predella  the  nativity  of  our  most 
gracious  lady,  her  marriage,  and  her  most  holy  death.  Which  works 
the  said  Messer  Berto  is  also  to  complete,  and  have  perfectly  ready  by 
the  aforesaid  17ih  August,  1017.  For  which  works  and  paintings  the 
said  nuns  will  pay  to  the  said  Messer  Eafl'aello,  and  the  Siiid  Messer 
Berto  two  hundred  golden  ducats  (57/.  lo.s.)  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  the  said  Messer  Katfaello,  whereof  he  has  already  received  on  ac- 
count twenty ;  and  eighty  to  the  said  Messer  Berto,  to  include  all 
expenses  of  paint,  gold,  wood-work,  &e.,  of  which  eighty  ducats,  the 
said  Messer  Berto  has  received,  on  account,  ten.  The  payment  to  be 
thus  made  :  sixty  ducats  when  the  work  is  begun,  including  the  thirty 
already  received,  as  above  ;  seventy,  when  it  is  }j;df  finished,  aiid  the  re- 
maining seventy  when  it  is  actually  deposited  in  a  complete  and  finished 
state  in  the  said  church  of  the  said  monastery ;  and  if  the  said  picture 
on  the  way  fi-om  thence  to  Perugfia  shall  receive  any  damage,  the  said 
Messer  Eaffaello  is  to  repair  the  said  damage  effectually. 

"  I,  Eaffaello,  agi-ee  to  the  above  conditions,  and  have  thereto  set  my 
hand  at  Eome,  this  day.  and  agree  to  receive  payment  in  the  manner  set 
forth. 

"I,  Alfani  da  Perugia,  on  the  part  of  the  said  nuns,  promise  to 
observe  their  part  of  the  contract. 

"  And  I,  Piernicolo  Alevolino  da  Eocchacontrata,  have  written  out 
the  above  at  the  request  of  the  said  parties,  with  my  own  hand." 


III. 


"  Dear  to  me  as  a  father,  I  have  received  your  letter,  wherein  you  ir-i 
form  me  of  the  death  of  our  most  illustrious  duke,  upon  whose  soul  God 
liave  mercy ;  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  intelligence ;  thus  the 
world  goes.  In  matters  which  we  cannot  remedy,  we  must  have  pa- 
tience, and  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God.  I  wrote  the  other  day 
to  my  uncle  the  priest,  asking  him  to  send  me  the  little  picture  be- 
longing to  our  prefect's  lady ;  he  has  not  forwarded  it.  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  let  him  know  when  next  any  one  comes  here,  that  I  may 
finish  it.  Further,  I  would  beg  you,  my  dear  uncle,  to  tell  my  uncle  and 
Lasanta  that  Tadeo  Tadei,  the  Florentine  of  whom  we  have  repeatedly 
spoken,  is  coming  to  Urbino,  and  I  hope  they  will  do  him  honour  without 
stint,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  so  too,  for  love  of  me,  since  there  is  no  man 
to  whom  I  am  more  obliged  than  to  Messer  Tadeo.  As  to  the  picture,  I 
have  set  no  price  upon  it,  nor  shall  I  do  so,  thinking  it  better  to  leave  it* 
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vfthie  to  be  fixed  by  the  possessor,  wlio,  since  it  was  completed,  has  told  me 
tbnt  lie  will  give  me  commissions  for  this  ])lnce  and  France,  to  the  extent 
of  three  hundred  ducats  of  gold.  Probably  by  next  feast,  1  shall  be  able  to 
write  and  tell  you  what  the  picture  has  produced,  and  that  I  have  finished 
my  new  cartoon.  I  should  be  most  glad  could  I  possibly  obtain  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  gonfaloniere  of  Florence  from  the  prefect;  I 
■wrote  a  few  days  since  to  my  uncle  and  to  Giovanni  to  procure  me  one. 
It  wiU  be  most  useful  to  me  with  reference  to  an  apartment  I  desire  to 
paint,  the  commission  for  which  rests  with  his  lordship.  I  pray  you  to 
get  me  one,  if  it  be  possible,  for  1  think  if  the  prefect  were  to  apply  in 
my  favour,  I  should  obtain  the  commission.  I  commend  myself  to  him 
heartily,  as  his  old  servant.  Eemember  me  to  Bidolfo  and  the  rest. 
This  11th  April,  1508. 

"  Your  Raffaello,  painter  in  Florence. 
"  To   my  dearest  uncle,   Simone   de  Batisto  di  Ciarla  da  Urbino, 
Urbino." 


IV. 

"Mr.  Hugh  Howard  has  been  so  kind  as  to  communicate  to  me  a 
letter  which  himself  copied  from  the  original  then  in  the  hands  of  Car- 
dinal Albani,  since  pope  ;  Carlo  Maratti  had  another  copy  granted  him 
at  the  same  time.  The  letter  was  written  by  Raffaello  to  an  uncle  of 
his,  Simone  di  Battista  de  Ciarta  of  Urbino,  and  was  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  cardinal,  that  he  said  he  valued  it  equally  with  those  he  received 
from  the  greatest  princes.  If  it  had  not  been  for  some  engagements 
Mr.  Howard  is  under,  the  public  would  now  have  had  the  whole.  How- 
ever, I  am  permitted  to  give  an  extract  from  it : — 

"  Besides  civilities,  excuses  for  his  own  not  writing,  with  handsome 
reproaches  to  his  uncle  for  his  deficiency  in  that  matter,  the  business  of 
the  letter  relates  to  his  marriage,  and  the  circumstances  he  was  in 
otlierwise. 

'He  thanks  God  he  is  yet  single,  and  beUeves  himself  more  in  the 
right  in  refusing  the  offers  he  has  had,  than  his  uncle  in  advising  him  to 
marry.  But  goes  on,  however,  with  saying  that  Bibiena,  cardinal  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Portico,  had  profiered  him  a  relation  of  his,  whom  he 
had  promised  to  take,  with  the  consent  of  his  uncle  to  whpTti  he  writes, 
and  another  uncle  or  priest.  He  speaks  also  of  other  proposals  of  this 
kind,  that  were  then  upon  the  tapis. 

"  As  to  the  other  branch  of  the  letter,  he  says  his  personal  estate  in 
Eome  amounts  to  3000  ducats  of  gold,  (£802,  10«.)  that  he  has,  more- 
over ;jO  crowns  of  gold,  (£14  7s.  tid.)  per  annum,  as  architect  of  St. 
Peters,  and  a  yearly  pension  for  life  of  .300  ducats  of  gold,  (£8C,  5s  )  ; 
besides  being  paid  his  own  price  for  what  he  does.  And  that  he  had 
just  begun  another  room  (that  in  which  is  the  Incendio  di  Borgfio,)  for 
the  pope,  for  which  he  should  have  1200  ducats  of  gold,  (£345.)  'So 
that,'  says  he, '  I,  dear  uncle,  am  doing  honour  to  you,  to  all  my  relations 
nnd  to  our  country,    but,  nevertheless,  I  retain  you  as  before,  in  tlie 
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deptbs  of  my  heart,  and  wlicncver  I  Lear  or  thiuk  of  your  name,  it 
sctnis  to  me  the  iinine  of  my  futher.' 

"  lie  says  he  is  in  Bniniante's  phice ;  that  the  church  of  St.  Peter's 
■would  cost  more  than  a  million  of  gold  (287,500/.)  ;  that  the  pope  had 
appointed  to  expend  00,000  ducats  (17,250/.)  a  year  upon  it,  and 
thought  of  uotliing  else.  That  he  had  joiued  with  hiui  Fra  Giocondo, 
11  very  able  man,  thougli  above  fourscore  ycius  ohl,  as  his  assistant,  so 
that  he,  who  could  not  live  loug,  might  coumumicate  to  him  what  secrets 
in  architecture  he  hud,  that  he  might  lie  perfect  in  that  art.  And  that 
the  pope  sent  every  day  for  them,  and  talked  ^^ith  them  a  great  while 
on  the  affair  of  St.  Peter's.  He  concludes,  with  salutations,  but  first 
snys  :  '  I  beg  you  to  go  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  say  1  know  they 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  u  servant  who  is  doing  them  honour, 
nud  commend  me  to  them.' 

"  El  Vostro  Ravaello,  Pittore  in  Roma. 
"  1  July,  1598." 

Sichardson,  Jccovnt  of  Statues,  ic.  in  Italy,  p.  2^7. 
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Academy  of  Florence,  its  members 
petition  the  Grand  Duke  to  remove 
the  body  of  Michel  Angelo  from 
Rome,  110;  tlirce  persons  deputed 
to  make  preparations  for  his  ob- 
sequies, 112. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the,  by  Raf- 
faello,  37G. 

Adrian  VT.  elected  Pope,  61 ;  sum- 
mons Michel  Angelo  to  Rome,  ih. ; 
his  death  and  character,  113. 

iEsciilapius,  the  island,  49. 

Aginense,  Cardinal,  46. 

Albano,  beauties  pointed  out  by  in 
Raffaello's  Incendio  di  Borgio,  292. 

Alfonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  his  courtesy 
to  Michel  Angelo,  CC. 

Alto\-iti,  Bindo,  Raffaello's  portrait 
of,  300. 

Anatomy,  19,  120. 

Angel,  a  statue,  21. 

Angeli,  St.  Maria  degli ,  the  church  in 
Rome,  105. 

Ann's,  St.  church,  in  London,  140. 

Annunciation,  a  picture  in  the  church 
of  St.  Giov.  in  Laterano  in  Rome, 
173  ;  a  picture  in  the  church  of  St. 
Maria  della  Pace,  173. 

Anthony,  St.  beaten  by  Devils,  an 
old  print,  10. 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  eques- 
trian statue,  91. 

Arabesque  or  grotesque  style,  2G1, 
262. 

Araceli,  the  Convent,  91. 

Architecture,  Michel  Angelo's  works 
in,  182  ;  its  radical  principles,  135  ; 
misunderstood  in  the  building  of 
St.  Peter's,  154;  general  remarks 
upon  the  art,  154,  156  ;  a  letter  by 
Michel  Angelo  on,  157. 


Aretino,  Lioni  Lione,  the  sculptor  and 
medalist,  104,  186. 

Aretino  Pietro,  his  character,  56  ;  liis 
false  taste  in  painting,  156. 

Ariosto,  goes  to  Rome  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.  his  reception,  57 ; 
his  epistolai-y  satire  to  Annibalo 
Maleguccio,  accounting  for  his  dis- 
appointment, 58 ;  his  complimen- 
tary epigrammatic  lines  on  Michel 
Angelo,  130. 

Aristotile  de  S.  Gallo,  his  copy  of  the 
Cartoon  of  the  battle  of  Pisa,  29. 

Ascension,  380. 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the,  by 
Raffaello,  196. 

Assumption,  the,  commenced  for  the 
nuns  of  Monte-Luce,  219. 

Attila,  Raffaello's  picture  of,  256,  et  seq. 

Baccanalia  di  Putti,  a  design,  174. 

Bacchus,  the  statue  of,  in  the  Florence 
gallery,  22,  165. 

Baccio  della  Porta,  imitated  by  Raf- 
faello, 211. 

Baglioni,  Malatesta,  captain  general 
of  the  army  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Florence,  67  ;  betrays  liis  trust,  74; 
supports  his  authority  by  ^^olence, 
75 ;  negotiates  a  peace  with  the 
enemy,  tA. ;  returns  to  Perugia,  ib. 

Bajazet  II.  his  proposal  to  Miohel 
Angelo,  34,  129. 

Bandinelli,  Baccio  supposed  to  haye 
destroyed  the  cartoon  of  the  battle 
of  Pisa,  28  ;  his  copy  of  the  Laocoon, 
and  Michel  Angelo's  remark  upon 
it,  169. 

Bartoli,  Messer  Cosmo,  101. 

Bartolomeo,  a  letter  by  him  to  Michel 
Angelo,  90. 
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Baths  of  Titus,  discovery  of,  2C2. 

Battle  of  Hercules  with  the  CeutauM, 
a  basso-relievo,  17;  of  Ostia,  a 
painting  by  RafTaello,  204. 

Bearing  the  Cross,  called  Dello  Spasi- 
ma  di  Sicilia,  Ratlaello's  picture  of, 
812. 

Bcmbo,  Cardinal,  his  distich  on  the 
bust  of  Brutus,  KiO  ;  his  letter  con- 
cerning KatTaello's  portrait  of  Tc- 
baldeo,  307 ;  his  epitaph  on  Eafla- 
ello,  4U. 

JBemJni,  his  false  taste  in  sculpture, 
135. 

Bibiena,  Cardinal,  his  reply  to  Car- 
diere  on  his  relating  the  account  of 
having  seen  Lorenzo's  ghost,  1!) ; 
offei-s  his  niece  to  Uaflaello  in  mar- 
riage, 409  ;  Maiia,  her  epitaph,  410, 
note. 

Bigio,  Gio.  Cccco,  copies  La  Pieta  in 
S.  Peter's,  23. 

Bigio,  Nanni  di  Baccia,  copies  the 
same  group,  23  ;  builds  the  bridge 
of  Santa  Maria,  94  ;  is  made  archi- 
tect to  St.  Peter's,  107  ;  dismissed 
and  reprimanded,  il>. 

Bologna,  surrendered  to  Julius  II.,  36  ; 
retaken  by  Louis  XII.,  3S. 

Bosco  dal  Maso,  makes  the  recum- 
bent figure  of  Julius  II.  on  his 
moniunent  in  S.  Pietro  in  A'iucolo, 
83. 

Bouchardon,  134. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  killed  before  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  G3. 

Bramante,  is  accused  before  Julius  II. 
of  illiberal  conduct  toward  Michel 
Angelo,  39,  42;  appointed  architect 
to  St.  Peter's,  SS  ;  his  palace  for 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  chapel  in  the 
cortile  of  the  convent  of  St.  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  157. 

Breadth,  its  technical  meaning  when 
applied  to  painting,  132,  note. 

Brun,  Le,  his  painting  of  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  379. 

Brunelleschi,  152,  156. 

Bugiardini,  Giuliano,  116. 

Burning  Bush,  the,  a  work  of  Baffa- 
ello,  259. 

Calcagnini,  his  praise  of  '^•ifTaello,  358. 
Campana,  Pia,  447. 


Canossa,  the  counts  of,  7. 

Capitoliiie  Hill,  91,  155. 

Capponi  the  Gonfalonicrc,  tried  on 
suspicion  of  treason  and  acquitted, 
66. 

Caprcse,  the  castle  of,  7. 

Caravaggio,  I'olidoro  da,  Hi;. 

Cardiere  sees  the  ghost  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  19. 

CarmeUtes,  the  church  of.  In  Florence, 
destroyed  by  fire,  15. 

Caro,  Annibale,  a  letter  of  his,  80. 

Carpi,  cardinal,  a  letter  addressed  to 
him,  100. 

Caracci  Lodovico,  149. 

Cartoons,  by  Kaffaello,  52, 302,376;  his- 
tory of  those  now  in  Hampton  Court, 
383  i  battle  of  Pisa  described,  27  ; 
its  destruction  accoimtcd  for,  28  ; 
tlie  composition  of  the  principal 
group  preserved,  172. 

Castiglione,  Kaffaello's  portraitof,  307. 

Cavallo,  Bagno,  146. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  his  account  of 
the  affray  between  Torrigiano  and 
Michel  Angelo,  118. 

Celio,  Gasparo,  his  memoirs  referred 
to,  104  note. 

Cer\'ino,5^arcello,  cardinal,  92  ;  elected 
pope,  98, 

Chapel,  Sistine,  when  built,  40  ;  its 
general  dimensions,  171;  orna- 
mented with  pictures  by  different 
masters,  40  ;  the  ceiling  painted, 
41 ;  described,  43  ;  an  outline  of  all 
the  compositions,  171;  part  of  it 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
178. 

Paolina,  by  whom  built,  86 

ornamented  with  pictures,  ib. 

Charlemagne,  his  portrait  by  Kaffaello, 
298. 

Chigi,  Agostino,  his  connexion  with 
Kaffaello,  343 ;  commissions  Baldas- 
sare  Peruzzi  to  build  him  a  palace, 
245. 

Chiusi,  its  ancient  name  and  impor- 
tance, 88. 

Christ,  a  statue  of,  in  the  cliurch 
S.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  63,  166; 
taken  do%vn  from  the  Cross,  a  group 
in  sculpture,  102,  108  ;  two  designs 
of  the  same  tattject,  175 ;  on  the 
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Mount,  a  design,  173 ;  with  the 
AVoman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well, 
175:  Scourged,  14G,  17C ;  Dead, 
HO,  170;  Healing  the  Sick,  17S; 
appearing  to  JIary  JIagdalen  in 
the  Garden,  170;  in  the  Garden, 
a  picture  by  Kaflaello,  207;  do.,  a 
fresco  fur  the  Camaldulites,  209  ; 
Kntombment  of,  a  cartoon  for  the 
r.aglioni  chapel,  217. 

Cimabue  revives  the  art  of  painting- 
7.  13.3. 

Clement  VI!.  elected pnpe,  02  ;  employs 
iilichel  Angelo  in  Florence,  63  ;  hi.s 
political  conduct  despised,  01 ;  made 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo, 
ill. ;  liberated,  and  enters  into  a 
treaty  with  Charles  V.  to  reduce 
Florence  to  his  obedience,  05;  has 
an  interview  with  the  emperor  at 
Bologna,  <">'■> ;  is  faithless  to  his  en- 
gagement with  the  Florentines  after 
the  capitulation  of  the  city,  70 ; 
publishes  a  proclamation  to  discover 
Michel  Angelo,  ib.;  employs  him  to 
make  a  cartoon  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, 79;  his  character  by  Guic- 
ciardini,  i4. 

Clovio,  Giulio,  copies  the  Rape  of 
Ganymede,  174. 

C!olle,  Raffaello  del,  440. 

Condivi  Ascanio,  some  account  of 
him,  1. 

Constantine,  hall  of,  painting  of  385, 
et  seq. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  171. 

Coronation  of  Charlemagne,  the,  by 
Raffaello,  295. 

Cosmo  I.  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  a 
letter  addre.-^sed  to  him,  90. 

Cotta,  Giovanni,  55. 

Coxis,  Michael,  44  7. 

Crespi,Luigi,  his  opinion  of  Raffaello's 
Isaiah,  239. 

Crucifixion,  a  model,  1 10, note  ;  picture 
of,  by  Raffaello,  19G;  a  design  for 
tlie  Marchioness  of  I'escara,  175; 
of  St.  Peter,  172. 

Cupid  Sleeping,  a  statue,  21. 

D'Alviaxo,   Bartolomeo,  the   Vene-  ' 

tian  general,  55. 
Dftniello  da  VolteiTa,  104,  107,  lOS;  ' 

his  portrait  of  Michel  Angelo,  ISC.  j 


Dante,  Michel  Angolo's  high  opinion 
of  him,  118;  descrijition  of  his  jwr- 
son  and  manners,  119,  note;  acojiy 
of  his  works  lost  at  sea,  with  Michel 
Angclo's  drawings,  120,  note. 

David  and  Goliath,  a  group  in  sculp- 
ture, 20  ;  a  statue  set  up  in  the 
Piazza  del  GranDuca,2G  ;  in  bronze, 
ib. 

Descent  from  the  Ark,  by  Raffatllo, 
259. 

Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  painting  of, 
in  the  hall  della  Scgnatura,  225, 228. 

Doni,  Angelo,  orders  a  picture  of 
Michel  Angelo ;  disputes  about  the 
price,  20. 

Doni  and  JIadelina,  portraits  of,  by 
Raffaello,  200. 

Durer,  Albert,  commencement  of  liis 
reputation,  283. 

Engr.wixg,  commencement  and  rise 
of,  283,  et  seq.;  beginning  of  its 
being  made  a  matter  of  profit,  289. 

F.VBLE  of  Psyche,  by  RafTaello, 

Faenza,  Jacomone  da,  440. 

F.'iun,  the  masque  of,  copied  by  Michel 
Angelo,  13. 

Felice  de  Fredis  discovers  the  Laoc<")on, 
4  9,  note. 

Feltro,  see  Morte. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Raffaeilo's 
portrait  of,  298. 

Ferrari,  Gauduento,  440. 

Fcrruccio  commands  a  body  of  troops 
at  Pisa,  73;  taken  prisoner,  and 
put  to  death,  74. 

"  La  Fiera,"  a  comedy,  158,  note. 

Fiore,  Santa,  cardinal,  105,  note. 

Flanders,  tapestry  manufactories  pos^ 
sessed  by,  in  Raffaello's  time,  3G2. 

Florence,  the  republic,  some  account 
of,  24. 

Francia,  Francesco,  a  letter  of  Raf- 
fiiello  to,  25-3, note;  his  death  attri- 
buted to  envy  at  the  sight  of  one  ot 
Raffaello's  pictures,  270;  this  asser- 
tion opposed  by  Malvasia,  271. 

Fracastoro,  Girolamo,  the  poet  55. 
Francesco,  St.,  the  church  of,  in  Viterbo, 

140. 
Francis,  St.  a  design  by  Michel  Angelo^ 
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Fresco  piiinting,  the  difference  of  its 
character  from  oil  painting,  149. 

Fulvius,  Andrea,  40,  note. 

Fusi'li,  yi.,  liis  opinion  conceminff  the 
paintings  of  Itaflaello  in  the  Dvlla 
Seg-nahirii,  22C,  note. 

G.\i:..VTE.\.,  Kaffaello's  picture  of,  244-5. 

Garofolo.  446. 

Ghiberti,  Lorenzo,  the  doors  in  the 

Baptistry  in  Florence,  Michel  An- 

gelo's  opinion  of  them,  li'4. 
Ghirlandaio,  the  reason  why  he  was 

so  called ;  his  real  name ;  rejects  the 

false  taste  of  introducing  gold  and 

silver  ornaments  into  pictures,  11, 

note ;     his   disposition   said    to  be 

envious,  12. 
Ghost  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  19. 
Giminiano,  Vincenzo  di  S.  44G. 
Giardiniera,  La,  the  picture  so  called. 

— See  Virgin. 
Giorgio,    St.,   cardinal,    purchases    a 

statue  by   Michel   ..Vngelo,   for  an 

antique,  21. 
Giotto,  a  scholar  of  Cimabue,  7. 
Giovio,  Paulo,  3  ;  his  character  a.s  an 

historian,   oo  ;    his  Latin  eulogium 

upon  Kaffaello,  SJS. 
Glazing,  a  process  in  oil  painting,  at- 
tempted in  fresco,  149. 
Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  illustrated  by 

Kaffaello,  346. 
Goufaloniere,  the  office  explained,  24, 

note. 
Granacci,  Michel  Angelo's  friend,  when 

born,  Vasari's  opinion  of  him,  9. 
Greek  schools,   spirit  of,   diffused  by 

Kaffaello,  333. 
Grotesque  or   arabe  que    style,    261, 

262. 
Guicciardini,  his  character  of  Leo  X., 

60;  his  character  of  Clement  VII., 

79. 
Gymnasium,  picture   so   called. — See 

School  of  Athens. 

Hazlitt,  his  remarks  on  the  School 
of  Athens,  233,  note;  on  the  differ- 
ence between  Michel  Angelo  and 
Kaffaello,  237,  note ;  on  the  Miracle 
of  Bolsena,  250,  note  •  on  Attila, 
258,  note. 

Heliodoru.",  Raffaello's  picture  of,  251 ; 
H  H 


Henry  VII.,  his  monument  in  'West- 
minster Abbey,  114,  note. 

Henry  VIII.  excommunicated,  when, 
and  by  whom,  92,  note. 

Hercules,  his  battle  with  the  Centaurs, 
in  basso-relievo,  17;  a  statue  of, 
18  ;  and  Cacus,  169. 

Holy  Family,  several  designs,  26,  170, 
176,  179. 

Holy  Families  of  Kaffaello,  277. — Set 
Virgins. 

Incendio  di  liouGo,  by  Kaffaello,  291 

—294. 

Innocent  X.,  St.  Peter's  finished  in 
his  pontificate,  184  ;  his  inscription 
over  the  door  of  the  church,  ii. 

Jacob's  Dream,  a  work  by  Raffaello, 
259. 

Jesuits,  the  society  established,  93> 
note. 

Joanna  of  Arragon,  Raffaello's  portrait 
of  her,  306. 

John,  St.,  a  statue  of,  21. 

Jona.s,  statue  of,  332. 

Joseph,  Raffaello's  history  of,  338. 

Judgment  of  Paris,  sensation  created 
by  the  print  of,  287. 

Julius  II.  elected  pope,  28  ;  invites 
Michel  Angelo  to  Rome,  29  ;  em^- 
ploys  him  to  make  a  mausoleum, 
ib. ;  determines  to  rebuild  Saint 
Peter's,  that  it  may  be  placed  to  ad- 
vantage, 30 ;  his  friendship  fOT 
Michel  Angelo,  32  ;  dispatches  five 
couriers  after  him,  33 ;  writes  a 
letter  to  the  government  of  Florence, 
ib. ;  his  expedition  against  Perugia 
and  Bologna,  commands  the  army 
in  person,  35  ;  receives  Michel  An. 
gelo  at  Bologna,  his  reception  of 
liim,  his  treatment  of  the  Mon- 
signore  who  introduced  liim,  36  ; 
orders  a  colossal  statue  of  himself 
in  bronze,  37;  joins  in  the  cele- 
brated league  of  Cambray,  38 ; 
withdraws  from  the  confederacy, 
ib. ;  is  dispossessed  of  Bologna,  ib. ; 
his  bronze  statue  destroyed,  and 
cast  into  a  piece  of  ordnance,  ib. ; 
commissions  3Iichel  Angelo  to  paint 
the  Sistine  chapel,  39  ;  officiates  at 
high  mass  at  the  opening  of  the 
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Sistine  chapel,  H  ;  his  remark  ou 
the  general  effect  of  tlic  painting, 
Michel  Angelo's  reply,  45  ;  his 
death,  ih. ;  an  instance  of  his 
military  enthusiasm  in  talcing  3Ii- 
randola,  lA.,  note;  a  summary  of 
his  character,  I'A. ;  confers  a  pension 
on  the  discoverer  of  the  Laocoon, 
50,  note  ;  his  portrait,  by  Eaffaello, 
302. 

Julius  III.  elected  pope,  92 ;  con- 
venes the  accusers  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  personally  attends,  ib. ; 
assures  him  of  his  confidence  and 
esteem,  93;  commissions  him  to 
build  a  palace,  ih. ;  desires  Condivi 
to  write  the  life  of  Michel  Angelo, 
ai ;  his  high  opinion  of  Michel 
Angelo,  ib 

Jupiter  and  Leda,  a  picture  painted 
by  Slichel  Angelo,  fi6,  170. 

Jurisprudence,  Kaffaello's  painting  in 
the  hall  Delia  Segnatura,  232. 

Justification  of  Leo  III.  by  Raffaello, 
205. 

La  Farxesina,  Agostino  Cliigi's 
palace,  painted  by  Raffaello,  de- 
scription of,  BIG. 

La  Fornarina,  RaffaeUo's  mistress, 
portraitsof  her,  352. 

Lanzi,  Abbate.his  statement  regarding 
the  Holy  Family  of  Jlichel  jUigelo, 
\\(, ;  his  observation  regarding  the 
heads  of  Raffaello,  315. 

LaoeiJon,  the,  when  and  where  disco- 
vered, 49,  note ;  remarks  on  its 
style  of  execution,  13S,  note  ;  copied 
by  Baccio  Bandinelli,  1(59  ;  an  arm 
attempted  to  be  restored  by  Jlichel 
Angelo,  ib. 

Last  Supper,  Raffaello's  picture  of, 
340. 

Lazarus,  the  Resurrection  of,  a  pic- 
ture by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  147, 
note. 

•Leo  X.  elected  pope,  4S,  note;  cm- 
ploys  5Iichel  Angelo  to  build  the 
facade  of  St.  Lorenzo,  4fi;  sends 
him  to  examine  the  quai'ries  of 
Pietra  Santa,  47  ;  his  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  and  literature,  considered, 
4S  ;  his  patronage  of  Raffaello,  51 ; 
dug  neglect  of  fhe  cartoons,  52  ;  his 


neglect  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  iJ.  i 
his  neglect  of  Michel  Angelo,  53  ; 
his  patronage  of  Paulo  Giovio,  55  ; 
of  Aretino,  5(i;  of  Vida,  ib.;  of 
Ariosto,  57  ;  refuses  Michel  Augelo 
permission  to  make  a  monument  to 
Danti"',  54,  note;  his  character  by 
Guicciardini,  00 ;  commissions  Pe- 
ruzzi  to  make  a  design  for  St. 
Peter's  on  a  reduced  scale,  89  ;  his 
reception  of  Raffaello,  2C0  ;  his  por- 
trait by  Raffaello,  302  ;  his  brief  no- 
minating Raffaello  to  be  director  of 
the  construction  of  St.  Peter's,  324. 

Lodovico  Leonardo  Buonarroti  Si- 
moni,  3Iiclicl  ^Vngelo's  father,  7 ; 
educates  his  son,  9  ;  objects  to  his 
being  a  sculptor,  10;  sent  for,  by 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  11 ;  his 
interview,  an  account  of  himself, 
ib. ;  accepts  a  place  in  the  custom- 
house, 15,  note;  his  advanced  age, 
108,  note. 

Loggie,  the  commencement  of  erec- 
tion and  decoration  of,  by  Raffaello, 
2G1,  et  seg. 

Lomazzo,  an  anecdote  recorded  by 
him  of  3Iichel  Angelo,  124;  his 
works  enumerated,  ib.,  note. 

Lorenzo,  St.,  the  library  of,  begun 
61 ;  a  letter  concerning  the  stair- 
case of,  07  ;  remarks  upon  it,  153  ; 
MSS.  contained  in  it,  ib.,  note. 

Lothaire,  Raffaello's  portrait  of,  298. 

Louis  XII.  assists  Julius  II.  to  subdue 
Bologna,  35  ;  is  treacherous  to  Ben- 
tivoglio,  3G  ;  retakes  Bologna  and 
restores  his  authority,  38. 

Lucian,  two  pictures  painted  by  Raf- 
faello from  the  descriptions  of,  285. 

Luino,  Bernardino,  447. 

M^U)ON>-A. — See  Virgin. 

Madrigal,  a,  by  3Iichael  Angelo,  trans- 
lated, 12G. 

Malaria,  causes  of  it,  32,  note. 

Maratti,  Carlo,  said  to  have  retouched 
Raffaello's  Twelve  Apostles,  299 ; 
restores  Raffaello's  Fable  of  Psyche, 
349. 

Marc  Antonio. — See  Riraondi. 

Marcello,  Cardinal,  one  of  the  accusers 
of  Michel  Angelo  before  Julius  III., 
92 ;  elected  pope  by  the  title  of 
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Marcellus  II.,  dies  in  the  same 
month,  OS. 

Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  Itaflacllo's 
picture  of,  1U9. 

Blasaccio,  his  works  in  Kome,  and  in 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites  in 
Florence,  15;  his  quahties  as  a 
painter,  li!  ;  imitated  by  Raffaello, 
I'll ;  his  Disobedience,  or  the  For- 
bidden Fruit,  337  ;  his  Expulsion 
from  Eden,  ib. 

Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  RafTaello's, 

2S8. 

Matthew,  St.,  a  statue  of,  unfinished, 
2(;. 

Mausoleum  of  Julius  II.  described,  3 1 . 

.Medici,  Alessandro,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Kovernmeut  of  Florence  by  the 
title  of  Doge,  7C  ;  Pier  Francesco 
employs  Michel  Angelo  to  make 
two  statues,  21  ;  sends  one  of  them 
to  Rome  to  deceive  the  connoisseurs, 
i/>. ;  Ippolito,  his  generosity  and  ac- 
complislmients  described,  115,  note; 
Lorenzo, surnamed  the  Magnificent, 
establishes  a  school  for  the  advance- 
ment of  sculpture,  13  ;  his  first  no- 
tice of  Michel  Aiigelo,  1 4  ;  desires 
to  Sue  his  father,  i7). ;  receives  Michel 
Angelo  into  his  house,  and  becomes 
his  patron,  15;  his  death,  17  ;  Ot- 
tavjiiuo  employs  Burgiardini  to 
paint  Michel  .iVngelo's  portrait,  185  ; 
Piero,  the  son  of  Lorenzo,  succeeds 
to  his  father's  honours,  IS. 

Medici,  I'iero,  employs  Michel  An- 
gelo to  make  a  statue  of  snow,  1 8  ; 
his  comparison  of  him  with  his  run- 
ning footman,  it>. ;  liis  fate  foretold 
by  his  father's  ghost,  19  ;  his  exile 
and  death,  20,  note. 

Mengs,  his  opinion  of  Raffaello's  Isaiah, 
2i0;  of  his  Bearmg  the  Cross, 
813. 

Mirandola,  taken  by  Julius  II.,  45, 
note. 

■Michel  jVngelo  Buonarroti,  his  birth, 
7  ;  his  genealogy,  il>.,  note  ;  predic- 
tion of  his  celebrity,  S ;  sent  to 
school  to  Francesco  d'Urbino,  9 ; 
attached  to  the  arts  of  design,  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  Francesco 
Oranucci,  pupil  to  Domenico  Ghir- 
loiidaio,  9 ;  his  first  attempt  in  paint- 


ing, 10  ;  his  father's  objection  to  his 
following  the  profession  of  a  sculp- 
tor, ib. ;  he  becomes  a  pui)il  to  Ghir- 
landaio,  ib.  ;  corrects  the  design  of 
his  master,  12;  his  opinion  of  that 
dravmig.  when  an  old  man,  i*.,  note ; 
studies  in  the  Medici  garden  in  Flo- 
rence, 13;  copies  the  ma.-quc  of  an 
old  faun,  and  in  consequence  is 
noticed  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  il>.  ; 
is  received  into  his  house  and  pa- 
tronized by  him,  15  ;  studies  in  the 
Brancacci chapel  from  the  paintings 
by  Slasaccio,  ib. ;  lias  an  afl'ray 
with  Torrigianno,  which  disfigures 
his  face,  f6. ;  forms  an  intimacy  \vith 
Poliziano,  1(5;  commences  a  basso- 
relievo  of  the  battle  of  Hercules 
with  the  Centaurs,  17  ;  his  opinion 
of  it  when  an  old  man,  iV'.,  note  ; 
returns  to  his  father's  house  after 
the  death  of  Lorenzo,  17;  begins  a 
statue  of  a  Hercules,  18;  is  em- 
ployed by  Piero  de  Medici  to  make 
a  statue  of  snow,  and  accommodated 
with  aijartmeuts  in  his  house,  as 
in  the  time  of  his  father  I-orenzo, 
ib. ;  executes  a  crucifix  in  wood 
for  the  Jlouastery  of  St.  .Spirito,  ib. ; 
commences  the  study  of  anatomy, 
ib. ;  leaves  Florence,  and  goes  to 
Bologna,  to  avoid  the  evil  of  ap- 
proaching troubles,  20  ;  arrives  at 
Bologna,  and  is  detained  for  the 
want  of  a  passport ;  released  by  G. 
Aldrovandi,  a  Bolognese  gentleman, 
who  invites  him  to  his  house,  ib. ; 
by  his  recommendation  he  makes 
two  statues  for  the  chm-ch  of  St. 
Domenico,  21  ;  returns  to  Florence, 
ib. ;  makes  two  statues  for  Pier 
Francesco  de'  Medici,  il>.;  one  of 
them  sent  to  Rome,  and  sold  to 
Cardinal  San  Giorgio  for  an  antique, 
ib.  ;  he  is  discovered  to  be  the  sculp- 
tor, and  invited  to  Koine,  22  ;  ex- 
ecutes a  statue  of  a  Bacchus  now  in 
the  Florence  gallery.  La  Pieta  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  other  works,  22; 
returns  to  Florence  on  the  election 
of  Soderini  to  be  Gonfaloniere  of 
the  Republic,  25 ;  is  employed  to 
make  a  statue  of  a  David,  and  other 
works,  ib.;  paints  a  picture  of  a 
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Holy  Family  for  An^elo  Doni,  2C  ; 
a  ilisputft  ahoiit  tlic  pricf,  ih. ;  begins 
a  cartoon  of  the  battle  of  Pisa,  ib. ; 
invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  and 
leaves  tlie  cartoon  unfinished,  29 ; 
is  employed  to  make  a  grand  mau- 
soleum for  the  pope,  ih.  ;  goes  to 
Cairara  to  procure  marble,  31;  is 
refused  an  audience  with  the  pope, 
and  leaves  Rome  in  disgust,  33 ; 
receives  a  message  from  the  pope  at 
I'oggibonsi  to  return,  but  refuses  to 
comply,  ib.  ;  arrives  at  Florence, 
ih. ;  proposes  to  engage  himself  in 
the  sen-ice  of  the  sultan  Bajazet  II. 
to  build  a  bridge  to  unite  Constan- 
tinople to  Pera,  3  t  ;  is  persuaded  to 
return  to  Rome  in  the  character  of 
ambassador  from  the  Florentine  re- 
public, ih. ;  goes  to  meet  the  i>ope 
at  Bologna,  3C;  liis  interview,  ih.; 
is  employed  to  make  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  pope,  37;  returns  to  Rome, 
ih. ;  is  employed  to  paint  the  ceiling 
and  walls  of  the  .Sistine  Chapel,  -39  ; 
has  a  dispute  with  Bramante  about 
the  scaffolding,  40  ;  sends  to  Flo- 
rence to  engage  fresco  painters  to 
assist  him,  41 ;  makes  an  attempt 
himself,  but  not  successful ;  the 
cause  of  the  defect  explained,  he 
proceeds  wthout  further  difficulty, 
ih. ;  is  frequently  visited  by  the 
pope  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
42;  finishes  the  ceiling  on  All  Saints 
Day,  1512,  4  1  ;  enters  into  an  en- 
gagement witli  the  executors  of 
Julius  II.  to  finish  his  mausoleum 
from  a  new  design,  4(J  ,  is  diverted 
from  it,  and  sent  to  Florence  by 
Leo  X.  to  build  the  fa9ade  of  .St. 
Lorenzo  in  that  city,  i'l. ;  goes  to 
Carrara  to  obtain  marble,  and  from 
thence  is  sent  to  examine  the  quar- 
ries of  Pietra  Santa,  47;  his  time, 
how  employed,  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Leo  X.,  48  ;  is  commanded 
by  Adrian  VI.  to  return  to  Rome,  to 
account  to  the  duke  of  Urbino  for 
sixteen  thousand  crowns  received 
from  Juliu.j  II.,  CI  ;  is  detained  by 
cardin.ll  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  who 
employs  him  in  works  of  sculpture 
and  architecture,   ib. ;    commences 


building  a  Imrary,  and  a  new  sa- 
cristy to  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
also  two  monuments  for  the  dukes 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  ib. ;  goes  to 
Rome  on  the  election  of  Clement 
VII.,  G2  ;  has  an  interview  with  the 
agents  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  with- 
out coming  to  any  conclu.sion,  ib. ; 
returns  to  Florence,  and  continues 
his  works  in  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, 63  ;  is  appointed  military  ar- 
chitect and  master  of  the  ordnance 
to  the  republic,  05  ;  makes  a  visit  to 
the  duke  Alfonzo  at  Ferrara  to  see 
the  fortifications  of  that  city,  CG ; 
engages  to  paint  a  picture  for  the 
didce,  ih. ;  returns  to  Florence,  for- 
tifies St.  Miniato,  and  puts  the  city 
in  a  complete  state  Of  defence,  C7  ; 
defends  a  tower  that  commanded 
the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy, 
09  ;  leaves  the  city  in  disgust,  70  ; 
arrives  at  Ferrara,  his  reception, 
proceeds  to  "Venice,  7 1 ;  returns  to 
Florence  by  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  and  resumes  his  office,  72  ; 
conceals  himself  on  the  surrender  of 
the  city,  70  ;  receives  his  liberty  on 
condition  of  finishing  the  monu- 
ments of  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  ib. ;  comes  to  Rome,  and 
enters  into  an  investigation  with 
the  agents  of  the  duke  of  L'rbino 
respecting  the  money  he  received 
from  Julius  II.,  77  ;  acquits  himself 
with  honour,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment is  made,  ih. ;  commences  the 
cartoon  of  the  Last  Judgment,  79 ; 
is  called  upon  by  Paul  III.  to  annul 
the  contract  mth  the  duke  of  Ur- 
bino, ih. ;  another  arrangement  is 
made,  and  the  monument  is  com- 
pleted, 82  ;  paints  the  Last  Judg- 
ment in  the  Sistine  Chap'vl,  S3 ; 
paints  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 
80  ;  makes  a  design  for  the  cornice 
of  the  Famese  palace,  87;  is  ap- 
pointed architect  to  St.  Peter's, 
accepts  the  appointment  on  the 
express  condition  of  receiving  no 
salary,  ih. ;  lays  aside  San  Gallo's 
design,  and  makes  a  new  one  on 
the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  89  ;  his 
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^opinion  of  Bramante  ouil  San 
Gallo's  designs,  yo ;  continues  the 
building  of  tlie  Farncse  palace,  left 
undnislied  by  St.  Gallo,  yi  ;  designs 
two  galleries,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Senator  on  the  Capitoline  Ilill,  ib. ; 
is  accused  by  his  enemies  of  ruining 
tlie  building  of  St.  Peters,  92  ;  the 
alfuir  investigated  before  the  pope, 
■ib. ;  makes  a  design  for.  a  palace  for 
Julius  III.,  93;  is  prevented  from 
tinisliing  the  bridge  called  Toute 
Santa  Slaria,  94 ;  is  employed  by 
Cosmo  I.  to  build  a  chm-ch  in  Rome 
for  the  Florentines,  9C  ;  his  letter 
to  the  grapd  duke  upon  that  sub- 
ject, ib. ;  It^olicited  to  return  to 
Florence^  complete  the  Laurentian 
Libraiy,  97;  WTites  to  Vasari  upon 
that  occasion,  ib. ;  is  again  invited  to 
Florence  by  the  grand  duke  on  the 
election  of  pope  Marcellus  II.,  9S  ; 
makes  a  conditional  promise  to  ac- 
cept of  his  invitation,  the  miexpected 
<leath  of  the  pope  induces  Jiim  to 
change  his  plan;  \VTites  to  Vasari  to 
•explain  himself,  ib. ,  writes  to  his 
nephew,  that  his  reasons  might  be 
stated  to  the  grand  duke,  99  ;  visits 
the  monks  in  the  mountains  of  Spo- 
leto,  101;  employs  himself  on  a 
group  of  sculpture  intended  for  the 
chapel  which  should  be  the  place  of 
liis  own  interment,  102  ;  is  dis- 
l)leased  with  Paul  IV.  for  appoint- 
ing Piero  Ligorio  as  his  coadjutor 
in  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  ib. ; 
■writes  to  Vasari,  inclosing  him  a 
sonnet,  ib. ;  makes  a  design  for  a 
monument  for  the  marquis  3Iarig- 
nano.  to  be  placed  in  the  cathedral 
in  Milan,  104  ;  designs  the  gate  in 
Rome,  called  Porta  Pia,  ib. ;  con- 
verts the  ThermsD  of  Dioclesian, 
into  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  195  ;  designs  a  chapel 
in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  ib. ; 
makes  a  model  of  a  dome  for  St. 
Peter's,  ib. ;  writes  a  letter  to  car- 
dinal di  Carpi,  106 ;  is  persecuted 
•by  the  directors  of  St.  Peter';,  i4. ; 
is  superseded  in  his  appouitment  by 
Nanni  fli  Baccio  Biggio,  107;  ap- 
peals to  the  pope,  the  conduct  of 


the  directors  investigated,  and  Big- 
gio is  dismissed,  i(. ;  his  death  and 
last  will,  108;  is  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Apostoli,  in  Rome,  il>. ; 
his  body  taken  up,  removed  to  Flo- 
rence, and  re-interred  in  tlic  church 
of  Santa  Croce,  15(j ;  the  celebration 
of  his  obsequies  described.  III; 
the  appearance  of  his  remains  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  they  were 
buried,  ib.,  note ;  his  person  de- 
scribed, 113;  his  constitution,  114; 
Lis  habits,  115  ;  his  friends,  ib. ;  his 
esteem  for  the  marchioness  of  I'es- 
cara,  1 1 7  ;  his  opinion  of  Dant^,  118; 
Lor!-nzo  Ghiberti,  ib.,  note  1  ;  his 
disinterestedness  and  generosity,  and 
his  friendship  for  his  old  and  faitliful 
servant  Urbino,  122  ;  a  summary  oi 
his  character,  131 ;  his  opinion  of  Ja- 
cojx)  da  Pontormo,  147;  of  Titian, 
148;  his  sculpture,  1 C  5  ;  his  painting, 
170  ;  liis  designs,  172  ;  his  ring,  ISO  ; 
his  architecture,  162  ;  portraits  of 
him,  185  ;  origin  of  the  controversy 
as  to  his  influence  over  Raffaello, 
212  ;  liis  cartoon  of  the  War  of  Pisa, 
213,  214;  compared  with  Raffaello, 
237,  ef  seq.;  Raffaello  compared 
with  him  as  a  draughtsman,  293  ; 
his  fame  compared  with  that  of 
Raffaello,  39C ;  his  connexion  witt. 
Scbastiano  del  Piombo,  398. 

JKchel  Angelo,  of  Siena,  117,  note  1. 

Michele  St.  Michele,  his  architecture, 
157. 

r^Iiracle  of  Bolsena,  picture  of,  249. 

Jlodena,  Pellegrino  da,  440. 

Monument  of  the  duke  Giuliano  and 
duke  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  77,  166. 

of  Michel  Angelo,    in  Santa 

Croce,  111. 

of  Urbin  VIII.,  in  St.  Peter's. 


\Zi,  note. 
Morto  da  Feltro,  his   revival  of  the 

grotlesche,  262. 
Mosca,  447. 
Moses,  a  statue  of,  in  the  monument 

of  Julius  II.,  137, 167  ;  a  sonnet  upon 

it,    137 ;      Raffaello's    History    of. 

339. 


I  Nativitv,  Raffaello's,  340. 
;  Navagero,  Andrea,  55. 
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Newton,  sir  Isaac,  the  statue  of,  at 
Cambridge,  135,  note. 

>7ibby,  signor,  letter  by,  on  the  disco- 
very of  the  remains  of  Kaifaello, 
416,  note. 

Oil  l^vrNTrsc,  1-16. 

Old  Testament,  Raffaello'a  series  of 
paintings  from,  334. 

Orange,  prince  of,  commands  the  im- 
perial troops  against  the  Floren- 
tines, 6G  ;  dishkes  the  service,  G7 ; 
is  killed  in  battle,  174. 

Orlay,  Bernard  Van,  447. 

Orsini,  Xapoleone  refuses  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity,  72  ;  withdraws  him- 
self from  the  service  of  the  Floren- 
tines, ib. 

PAGA^^,  Vincenzo,  447. 

Palazzo  degl'  Uguccioni,  attributed  to 
Slichel  Angelo,  32S. 

Pantheon,  an  example  of  what  may  be 
produced  by  a  true  feeling  for  archi- 
tecture, 154  ;  the  diameter  of  the 
dome,  184,  note. 

Papier-mache  known  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  116,  note, 

Parnassus,  Kaffaello's  painting  of,  in 
the  Ddla  Segnatura,  231. 

Paul  III.,  on  liis  election,  sends  for 
Michel  Angelo,  79 ;  goes  to  his 
house  accompanied  by  ten  cardinals, 
81  ;  employs  him  to  paint  the  Last 
Judgment,  83  ;  grants  him  a  pen- 
sion, 85;  employs  him  to  paint  the 
chapel  Paolina,  86  ;  appoints  him 
architect  to  St.  Peter's,  119  ;  his 
death  ;  the  principal  acts  of  his  pon- 
tificate, 87. 

Paul  IV.,  the  primary  objects  of  his 
pontificate,  100  ;  appoints  P.  Ligo- 
rio  joint  architect  to  St.  Peter's, 
102 ;  deprives  Michel  Angelo  of 
the  chancellorship  of  Kimini,  103  ; 
his  intention  to  reform  the  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  Michel  An- 
gelo's  reply,  103,  104. 

Pavia,  the  battle  of,  G3. 

Penni,  Francesco,  445  ;  Luca,  ib. 

Peiino  della  Vaga,  86,  130,  445.      . 

Penigino  (Pietro  Vauucci)  receives 
Kailaello  as  a  pupil,  103,  the  for- 
lim  t  dijle  derived  from  his  school, 300. 


Peruzzi,  Baldassare,  89  ;  commissioned 
by  Agostino  Chigi  to  build  a  palace 
for  him,  345;  account  of.  447; 
Salusti,  100. 

Pescara,  Marchioness,  117. 

Petronio,  St.  a  statue,  21. 

Peter,  St.  his  crucifixion  painted,  85, 
14G,  172  ;  the  church  of,  its  origin, 
30;  foundation  laid,  8S. 

Peter's,  St.,  general  observations  on  tho 
effect  of  the  building,  154;  archi- 
tects employed,  182;  plan  of  the 
church,  183  ;  section  by  Slichel  An- 
gelo, ib. ;  dimensions  compared  mth 
St.  Paul's,  184, 185;  Raffaello  nomi- 
nated as  architect  of,  324. 

Petrarch,  21.  118,  160. 

Piccolomini,  cardinal  Francesco,  in- 
trusts to  Pinturichio  i!<e  painting  of 
the  Library  at  Siena,  200. 

Picturesque,  the  term  introduced, 
makes  a  new  era  in  painting,  140  ; 
its  influence  on  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, ib. 

Pieta,  a  group  of  sculpture  in  St. 
Peter's,  22,  13G,  165. 

Pietra  Santa,  the  quarries  discovered, 
47. 

Pietro  St.  in  Montorio,  pictures  in  it 
painted  from  Michel  Angelo's  de- 
signs, 23,  147,  176. 

Pinturichio,  Bamardino,  a  pupil  of 
Perugino,  193;  entrusted  with  the 
painting  of  the  Library  at  Siena, 
200. 

Piombo,  Sebastiano,  146  ;  summoned 
to  Home  by  Agostino  Chigi,  345; 
originates  painting  in  oil  upon  plas- 
ter, 386. 
Pius  IV.  elected  pope,  OS ;  commis- 
sions Michel  Angelo  to  design  a 
monument  for  his  brother  the  mar- 
quis Marignano,  104  ;  to  make  de- 
signs for  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
Home,  ib. ;  to  convert  the  Thermae  of 
Dioclesian  into  a  church,  105;  con- 
venes the  directors  of  St.  Peter's  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Araceli,  107; 
his  approbation  of  Michel  Angelo's 
conduct,  ib. 

Pole,  cardinal,  Condivi's  notice  of  him, 
IIG,  note. 

Poliziano,  some  account  of  him,  16, 
note. 
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ftjrtrait-paiJiting  in  the  time  of  llaf- 
facllo,  -J'-fj. 

I'ortrait  painting  style,  tlie,  300. 

Portraits  ol'  Micliel  Angelo,  1^5. 

Power  ol  Love,  by  Rattacllo,  3  47. 

Propliets,  Uaffaollo's  painting  of  in  tlie 

,    cliureli  Delia  Pace,  239— -.'ii. 

Piuitormo  Jacopo,  Michel  Angelo's 
opinion  of  him,  148 ;  his  pictures 
from  liis  designs,  ib.,  note. 

QUAJTRO  Santo,  cardinal,  4C. 
QuintiUan,  his  remark  upon  Zeuxis, 
145,  note. 

JRArFAELLO,  DA  MoNTE  Lupo,  exe- 
cutes three  statues  in  the  monument 
of  JuUus  II.,  82. 

RafTaello  d'Urbino  copies  Masaccio, 
10  ;  his  pictures  in  the  Vatican,  60, 
note  ;  his  admiration  of  Michel  An- 
gelo,  131;  his  birth,  family,  and 
genealogy,  I'Jl  ;  attention  paid 
to  him  by  his  father,  192  ;  his 
childhood,  193  ;  the  precocity  of  liis 
genius,  ib. ;  reason  for  his  leaving 
the  school  of  Ptrugiuo,  195  ;  paints 
his  Saint  Kicola  da  Tolentino,  ib.  ; 
paint;:  the  Crucifixion  for  the  church 
of  St.  Dominic,  19G  ;  a  Holy  Family, 
by  him,  ib. ;  his  early  pictures  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  ib. ;  list 
of  all  the  productions  of  his  first 
period,  197,  note;  accoimt  of  the 
same,  197 — 199 ;  his  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin,  199  ;  his  share  in  the  paint- 
ing of  the  library  of  Siena,  201,  202; 
his  first  visit  to  Florence,  202  ;  St. 
Catherine,  203;  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Soderiui,  given  him  by  the 
duchess  of  Urbiuo,  204 ;  his  second 
visit  "to  Florence,  ib. ;  peculiar  charm 
of  Florence  for  him,  205  ;  the  con- 
nexions he  formed  there,  ib. ;  the 
Virgins  he  painted  for  Tadeo  Tadei, 
206  ;  another  for  Lorenzo  Kasi,  ib. ; 
his  first  two  portraits,  ib. ;  death  of 
his  father  and  mother  recals  him  to 
I  Urhino,  207;  paints  two  Madonas, 
',  for  the  duke  of  Urbino,  ib. ;  paints 
"■(     a  Christ  in  the  Garden,  ib. ;  paints  a 

>  St.  George,  ib. ;  paints  a  St.  Michael, 
208  ;  his  great  works  at  Perugia,  209; 
naints  a  Christ  for  the  Camaldulites 


of  San  Severo,  ib. ;  paints  a  Virgin 
for  the  convent  of  St.  Antony,  t*. ; 
his  ambition  for  having  rivals,  211 ; 
his  imitation  of  Masaccio,  ib. ;  of 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  ib. ;  controversy 
conceniing  the  influence  of  Michel 
Angelo  over,  origin  of,  212  ;  studies 
Jlichel  Angelo's  cartoon  of  the  War 
of  Pisa,  210;  his  cartoon  of  the  en- 
tombment of  Christ  for  the  Baglioni 
chapel,  217  ;  his  Virgin,  called  La 
Giardiniera,  218;  commencement  of 
his  Assumption,  for  the  nims  of 
Monte-Luce,  219  ;  quits  Florence  for 
Rome,  221 ;  comnii.-isioued  to  jjaint 
the  hall  Delia  Segnatura,  in  the  Vati- 
can, ib. ;  description  of  his  works  in 
the  hall  Delia  Segnatura,  221 — 230  ; 
his  pictm'C  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
239 — 242  ;  compared  with  Michel 
Angelo,  237,  et  scg.;  his  Galatea, 
244  ;  a  letter  of  his  concerning  it, 
ib. ;  his  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  245  ;  his 
Madona  del  Foligno,  246  ;  his  Mi- 
racle of  Bolsena,  249  ;  his  neliodo- 
nis,  251 ;  a  letter  of  his  to  Francesco 
Kaibolini,  253,  note;  his  St.  Peter 
delivered  from  Prison,  254  ;  his  At- 
tila,  25G,  et  seg.  ;  his  pictures  of 
Jacob's  Dream,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
the  Burning  Bush,  and  the  Descent 
from  the  Ark,  259  ;  Ms  reception  at 
the  court  of  Leo  X.,  2 GO  ;  charged 
with  the  erection  of  the  Loggie,  2G1 ; 
his  study  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  202; 
his  two  great  merits  with  regard  to 
ornamental  painting,  265;  liis  ara- 
besques of  the  Seasons,  26G,  267  ; 
influence  of  his  superiority  and  cha- 
racter, 267;  his  St.  Ccciha,  268; 
his  St.  Paul,  Mary  Magdalen,  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  St.  Augus- 
tin,  269;  the  sight  of  his  St.  Cecilia 
said  to  have  caused  the  death  of 
Francesco  Francia,  270  ;  number  of 
Virgins  painted  by  him,  271,  note; 
classification  of  his  Virgins,  271; 
account  of  his  Virgins,  274 — 282; 
Vasari's  eulogy  upon  his  Virgins, 
283  ;  his  encouragement  of  engrav- 
ing, ib. ;  his  drawings,  284  ;  liis 
Eoxana,  285  ;  his  Apelles,  ib. ;  his 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  288  ;  in- 
quiry as  to  liis  work  upon  the  plates 
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of  Marc  Antonio,  289;  impossibility 
of  all  his  works  being  executed  by 
his  own  hand,  290  ;  his  painting  of 
the  burning  of  the  Incendio  di  IJorgio, 
291 — 294  ;  as  a  draughtsman  com- 
pared to  llicliel  Angelo,  293  ;  his 
battle  of  Ostia,  294;  liis  Justifica- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  III.,  295  ;  his  Co- 
ronation of  Charlemagne,  ib. ;  sum- 
mary of  his  works  in  the  Vatican, 
2  97,  ei  seg.;  his  portraits  in  the  hall 
of  Torre  Borgia,  298  ;  his  Twelve 
Apostles  in  the  Vatican,  j4.  ;  por- 
trait painting  in  his  time,  299 ;  the 
portrait-style  which  he  learned  in  the 
school  of  Perugino,  300  ;  his  pro- 
gress in  the  ideal  style,  301;  his 
portraits  in  the  School  of  Athens, 
ib.;  his  portraits  of  Julius  II.  and 
of  Leo  X.,  302 — 304  ;  number  of  his 
portraits  in  oil,  as  stated  by  ComoUi, 
305 ;  enumeration  of  the  best  known, 
SOS,  30C ;  his  portrait  of  Joanna 
of  Aragon,  30C  ;  his  portrait  of  Te- 
baldco,  307;  his  portraits  ofCastig- 
lione  and  the  duke  of  Urbino,  ih.  ; 
liis  portrait  of  Bindo  Altoviti,  308  ; 
A'asari's  error  concerning  the  por- 
trait of  Altoviti,  308  —  312;  his 
Bearing  the  Cross,  313  ;  his  Holy 
Family,  in  possession  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  called  the  Pearl,  3 IG  ;  another 
Holy  Family  of  his  described  by 
Vasari,  ih. ;  his  St.  John  tlie  Baptist 
in  the  Desert,  319;  another,  322; 
his  Virgin,  painted  for  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Sixtus,  ib. ;  considered 
as  an  architect,  323 ;  the  arcliitec- 
tural  portions  of  liis  paintings,  324  ; 
the  pope's  brief  upon  his  nomination 
to  the  directorship  of  tlie  construc- 
tion of  St.  Peter's,  ib. ;  his  letter  to 
Castiglioue  on  his  nomination,  325  ; 
his  judgment  of  Vitruvius,  326  ;  his 
plan  of  St.  I'eter's,  327  ;  his  design 
for  tlic  fafade  of  the  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo,  328  ;  his  work  of  tlie  Pa- 
lazzo degl'  Uguccioni,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Jlichcl  Angelo,  ib. ;  his 
Pandolfini  palace,  329  ;  his  palace 
in  the  Borgo  Nuovo,  330  ;  identity 
between  his  taste  and  that  of  Giulio 
Jiomano,  331  ;  the  Villa  Sladama, 
designed  by  liim,  ib. ;  the  Stables  of  I 


AgostinoChigi,  ib. ;  a  chapel  by  him 
in  the  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  332 ; 
the  statue  of  Jonas  in  that  chapel, 
ib. ;  no  proof  of  his  having  been  a 
practical  sculptor,  333  ;  his  diflusion 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  schools, 
ih. ;  his  gate  in  the  Loggie  of  the 
Vatican,  334  ;  his  series  of  subjects 
from  the  Old  Testament,  034,  vtseq.i 
his  imitation  of  Masaccio's  Disobe- 
dience, 337;  his  Deluge,  338;  his 
Abraham,  with  the  Three  Arch- 
angels, ib. ;  his  history  of  Joseph, 
ib. ;  his  history  of  Moses,  339  ;  hi» 
Nativity,  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, Baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  Last  Supper,  340  ;  his  share  in 
the  works  of  the  Loggie,  341  ;  his 
commissions  from  Agostino  Cliigi, 
344;  illustrates  the  Golden  Ass  of 
ApuJeius,  34G ;  paints  Chigi's  pa- 
lace, 346 — 351 ;  his  series  from  the 
fable  of  Psyche,  347 — 349 ;  allego- 
ries of  tlic  Power  of  Love,  ib. ; 
paints  a  St.  Margaret,  353 ;  a  St. 
Michael,  ib. ;  the  Holy  Family,  at 
the  Louvre,  which  he  sent  to 
Francis  I.,  354  ;  the  three  Virgins, 
which  divide  the  course  of  his  pic- 
turesque life,  357 ;  appointed  ge- 
neral superintendent  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity,  ih. ;  liis  cartoons,  362 
— 37C  ;  his  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
376;  bis  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
37S;  his  Ascension,  3 SO ;  his  scries  of 
small  compositions  on  the  history 
of  Leo  X.,  381 ;  list  Of  bis  composi- 
tions for  tapestries,  382 ;  account 
of  the  cartoons  now  in  Hampton 
Court,  383 ;  attempts  to  paint  the 
hall  of  Constantine  in  oil  upon  plas- 
ter, 386 ;  his  Justice  and  Jlercy, 
387;  his  Celestial  Vision,  388;  his 
imitation  of  the  antique,  390 ;  liia 
Transfiguration,  394 ;  his  universal 
fame,  396 ;  compared  with  Slichel 
Angelo,  ih.,  etseg. ;  description  of  the 
Transfiguration,  it.,  et  se>j.\  Vasari's 
\vords  upon  the  Transfiguration, 
405  ;  flattered  with  the  promise  of 
a  cardinal's  hat,  407  ;  his  wealth, 
408;  cardinal  Bibiena  offers  him  his 
niece  in  mamage,  409;  cause  o 
his  last  illness,  410,  note;  mahec 
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his-.vill,  411  ;  his  dcatli,  Wi  ;  eftect 
of  his  death  in  Uonic,  U  3  ;  liis  cpi- 
tapli,  U  I ;  his  monument,  410;  his 
bust,  lA. ;  insciiptiou  on  liis  bust, 
410  ;  letter  by  tjignor  Nibby  on  the 
discovery  of  his  remains,  41t;,  note; 
his  portraits,  417,  et  sfg.  ;  extract 
from  tlie  Diario  dc  lUnna,  npon  the 
same  subject,  419,  note;  liiscliarac- 
ter,  4'.'1  ;  his  sonnets,  4-'4,  note;  hig 
friends,  425;  his  works  and  genius, 
425,  444;  how  distinguished  from 
Micliel  Aiigelo,  Titian,  and  Cor- 
reggio,  427  ;  his  expression,  43-3,  et 
seq.\  his  grace,  43();  tlic  principal 
cause  to  wliich  we  owe  him,  448,  et 

seq. 

Keynolds,  sir  Joshua,  his  opinion  of 
UafTaello's  works  in  the  Vatican, 
259,  note. 

Kicco,  Luigi  del,  a  sonnet  addressed 
to  him,  12G. 

Ring  of  Michel  Angelo,  ISO. 

Roman  school,  149. 

Romano,  Giulio,  his  portraits  in  the 
Torre  Borgia,  298  ;  liis  mistake  re- 
garding the  copy  of  RafTaello's  Leo 
X.,  305,  identity  of  liis  taste  with 
that  of  EalTaello,  321  ;  finislics  the 
Hall  of  Constantine  after  the  death 
ofKaffaello,  407;  account  of  him, 
445. 

Rosa,  Salvator,  bis  satire  on  the  Last 
Judgment,  142. 

Roubilliac,  his  statue  of  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, 135,  note. 

Roxana,  the,  of  Raffaello,  285. 

SAccin,  Andrea,  his  opinion  of  Raf- 
faello's  Attila  and  Jliracle  of  Bol- 
sena,  251,  note. 

Satco,  Scipioni,  447. 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  a  work  of  RaifHello, 
259. 

Saint  Nicola  da  Tolentino,  the  pic- 
ture of,  by  Raffiiello,  195;  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Alexandria,  203  ;  St.  George, 
207  ;  St.  Michael,  208  ;  St.  Nicliola.?, 
209;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  i4. ;  St. 
Peter  Delivered  from  Prison,  254; 
St.  Cecilia,  2C3;  St.  Paul,  208; 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  ih. ;  St. 
Aagustin,  ib. ;  St.  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  Desert,  319;  another,  .122; 


St.  Margaret,  353  ;   St.  Jlichel.  ib. 

Salano,  Andrea  da,  4  4  7. 

San  Gallo,  CJiuliano  recommends  Juliua 
11.  to  build  a  cliapel  for  his  Mauso- 
leum, 30  ;  points  out  the  defect  of 
Micliel  Angclo's  first  picture  in 
fresco,  41. 

Antonio,  appointed  arcliitect  to 


St.  Peter's,  88  ;  the  expense  of  his 

model,  ill. 
Sanzio,   Giovanni,  Raffaello's  father, 

his  works,  192,  note. 
Sapienza,  the  church  of  in  Rome,  135, 

note. 
School  of  Athens,  the  painting  of,  bj 

Raffaello  in   tlic  della   Segnatura, 

228—231. 
Schools  of  painting,  characteristics  of 

in  Raffaello's  time,  1U4. 
Sculpture,  its  elementary   principles, 

134. 

of  the  ancients,  IZh 


Seasons,  the,  by  Raffaello,   266,  267. 

Sepolcro  di  Pisone,  153. 

Shaftesbury,  lord,  remarks  by  him  ou 
Zeuxis  and  Michel  Angelo,  145. 

Sybils,  their  number,  43,  note;  why  a 
place  has  been  assigned  to  them 
among  the  Christian  prophets,  ib. 

Sistine  Chapel,  description  of  the  ceil- 
ing, 43,  141,  171 ;  theory  concerning 
the  general  composition,  141. 

Soderini  chosen  gonfaloniere  of  tlie 
republic  of  Florence,  25  ;  commis- 
sions Jlichel  Angelo  to  make  a 
statue,  ill. ;  his  criticism  upon  it 
when  finislied,  ib.;  commissions  him 
to  paint  a  large  picture  for  the  hall 
of  tlie  ducal  palace,  26. 

"  Tanci.v,  La,"  a  pastoral  comedy, 
15S. 

Tapestry-works,  preservation  of  those 
in  the  Vatican,  384. 

Taste,  pure  and  correct,  a  rare  quality 
of  the  mind,  150. 

T.nylor,  Dr.  Brook,  121. 

Tebaldeo,  the  poet,  RafTaello's  portr-iit 
of  him,  300. 

Tempio  delle  Camene,  15.'?. 

Titian,  his  picture  of  D.inne,  148  ; 
Michel  Angelo's  observations  upon 
it,  ib. ;  relation  concerniug  his  por- 
trait of  Charles  v..  303. 
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INDEX. 


Tolomei,  Claudio,  of  Siena,  130. 

Torre  Horgia,  Raffaello's  pictures  in 
the  hall  of,  29S. 

Torrigiano,  Pietro,  breaks  Michel  An- 
gelo's  nose,  1-5,  118,  note;  some 
account  of  him,  ib. 

Tortosa,  cardinal,  elected  pope,  61. 

Transferring  of  pictures,  au  account 
of  the  process.  31S,  note. 

Transfiguration,  Raffaello's,  391 ;  de- 
scribed, 100,  et  seq. 

Trent ,  tlie  council  of,  when  established , 
92,  note. 

Twelve  Apostles,  the,byEafraello,  206. 

TJdine,  Giovanni  da,  Raffaello's  assist- 
ant, 2C3  ;  account  of  him,  445. 

Urbiuo  Francesco  appointed  custodio 
of  the  Vatican,  i22,note;  a  letter 
concerning  his  death,  123. 

— — ^  duchess  of,  letter  of  introduc- 
tion given  by  her  to  Raffaello,  204. 

duke  of,  Raffaello's  portrait 

of,  307. 

Vaga,  Perino  del,  44.5. 

Valeriano,  Piero,  his  epigram  on  the 
bronze  statue  of  Julius  II.,  3S. 

Varchi,  Benedetto,  composes  and 
recites  Michel  Angelo's  funeral  ora- 
tion, 113;  his  high  opinion  of  his 
genius,  130. 

Vasari  Giorgio,  some  account  of  him, 
2  ;  his  errors  regarding  the  paint- 
ings of  Raffaello  in  the  hall  ddla 
Segn'itura,  223,  224;  his  eulogy 
upon  the  Virgins  of  Raffaello,  283  ; 
his  error  concerning  Raffiiello's 
Charlemagne,  296  ;  the  error  lie  has 
originated  concerning  the  portrait 
of  Bindo  Altoviti,  303  ;  his  eulogy 
of  the  Transfiguration,  405. 

Venetian  school,  149. 

Venice,  the  republic  of,  makes   an 


honourable    proposal    to     Miche 
Angelo,  130. 

Venusti,  JIarcello,  some  account  of 
him,  177. 

Verona,  Giocondo,  88. 

Vichie^ti,  Bernardo,  171. 

Vida,  some  account  of  him,  56. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  52  ;  his  reputation 
at  its  height,  205;  his  equestriaa 
Combat,  a  cartoon,  ib. 

Virgil,  a  MS.  in  the  Florence  Library, 
153,  note. 

Virgin,  the,  pictures  of ,  by  Raffaello, 
painted  for  cardinal  Bembo,  206 ; 
another  painted  for  Lorenzo  Xasi, 
ib. ;  in  the  Church  of  tlie  Servites, 
209  ;  in  the  convent  of  St.  Antony, 
ib.,  two  iiainted  for  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  207  ;  La  Giardiniera,  213  ; 
the  Madona  del  FoUgno,  246  ;  of  the 
Tempi  palace  at  Florence,  275 ;  the 
Madona  della  Seggiola,  ib. ;  La  Giar- 
diniera, 276  ;  one  in  London,  277: 
della  Tenda,  ib. ;  the  Holy  Family 
in  the  Louvre,  278,  354;  u-ith  the 
long  thigh,  ib.;  La  Madona  dell' 
Impaunata,  ib. ;  the  Pearl,  279, 
315,  U'iih  the  Cayiopy,  2S0  ;  with  the 
Figh.  2S1 ;  a  Holy  Family  described 
by  Vasari,  316  ;  one  painted  for  the 
chapel  of  St.  Sixtus,  322. 

Vite,  Pietro  della,  446 ;  Timoteo  della, 
ib. 

Vitruvius,  Raffaello's  judgment  of  him, 
326. 

Vittoria,  La,  an  unfinished  group  of 
sculpture,  168. 

Zatpi,  Gio.  Battista,  his  sonnet  on 

the  statue  of  Moses,  137. 
Zeuxis,  Quintilian's  remark  upon  his 

style  of  design,  145,  note. 
Zuchari,  Taddeo,  retouches  Raffaello'a 

Twelve  Apostles,  298. 
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'-•JOt>  LOSOPHERS,  with  Not(3  by  C.  P.  Yoj.GK,  B.A.  ' 

|\>^§   45.  TERENCE  and   PH/EDRUS.hv  H.  T.  liii.EY.     To  Tvhich  is  added    Sjiart's    ^_ 

''■"®  iletrieal  Vcr.^ion  ul  Hliiedrus.     Frontispiece.  C 

-.-s^3   46.  S;  47.    ARISTOTLE'S  ORGANON;  <)r,  Lo.iiical  Treatises.  ar.A  the  Infrodnction    [ 

J'^'iS  "f  Porphyrv,   iviih   Noli;s,  Analysis,   lutrodUctiou  and   Indux,!)/   the    Kev.   0. 

;^^  F.  OwKX.' M.V,     iJ  Vols,,  3.r.  6'/,  per  Vol. 

•c'Q   48  &  49.  ARISTOPHANES,  with  Notes  and  Extracts  trom  the  bestMetrical  Versiuns 

;  .' .T>  bv  W.  J.  IIiCKiK,  in  »  Vols.     Frontispiece.  ' 

VS^  50.  CICERO  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  GODS,   DIVINATION,  FATE,  LAW?, 

;...'^  REPUBLIC,  Sec.,  translated  by  C.  D.  YoNCiK,  l;. A. 

'"■'SlSi   51.  APULEIUS.    [Tlie  Goldeu  Ass, 'Death  of  Socnite.-;,  rinrida,  &c.]    With  a  Metriial 

'"^.^^  Version  of  Cupid  and  ysvrhc  ;  and  Mrs.  Tisrhe's  Vsvclie.     !  rontisniece.  .- 

j-^    52.  JUSTIN,  CORNELIUS  K'EPOS,  and  EUTROPiUS,  with  Nolcs' and  a  Gcnenil    , 

:"-f*  Index.  !)V  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Wa isox,  M.A. 

■•'<2    53  &  58-  TACITUS.    Vol.  I.    The  Annals.    Aol.  II     The  History,  Ger.T.ani.i,  Agri- 

;,^><5  cola,  &e.    With  Index. 

J  ■~hS    54.  PLATO.  Vol.VI.,completinsr  the  worlc,andcontainiBg:Epinom!s,Axioclius,Eryiins, 

I'yS  on  Virtue,  on. Instiee,  .Si.<yphu3.  Deniodocus,  and  iiefinltious  ;  TimKUS,  liOCrus  oa     ' 

;^*>5  the  Soul  of  the  World  anil  Nature ;  the  Lives  of  Plato  by  Diogenes  Inertias,  and     ^, 

■'■■^9  others;  Introductions  to  his  Doctrines  by  Alcinous,  .Mbinus  and   Apuleius  ;  ai:'l     ^ 

■  r-hS  Remarks  on  Plato's  Writings  by  the  Poet  Gray.    Edited  by  G.  Bckges.     Wiia     i^^ 
'■^r®  general  Index  to  the  6  Volumes.  •  C" 

■  k3>J55,  55,  57.  ATHEN/CUS,    The  Deipiiosophists,  orlhe-Banqnet  of  the  Learned,  trans.    T 
'[-l($/  lated  by  C.  I>.  YoSGK,  B.,\.,  with  an  AppendW  of  Poetical  l'"r.i?nients  render:  d 

:  ..-.^  iuto  Engl'sh  Verse  bv  various  ..Vuthor.*.  and  a  icneral  Index.     Complete  in  S  Vu!$. 

:'c."a    59.  CATULLUS,  TIBULLOS.  and  the  VIGIL  OF  VENUS-    A  literal  prose  triin?-     ,v;: 
'^j^g  lation.  With  the  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb.  GuAlNOEK,  and  others.  Frotttispiec::     '^_j, 

'^JS    ^'^-  PROPERTIUS,  Pkxro.nr-s  .•\rritkk.  and  Johax.nks  Skcundus,  literally  tran^j-     ^ 
:   .J^  latfd.  and  t:cc()inpani»'d  l)y  Poetical  Versions,  from  various  sources;  to  wi;ich  are     £;■ 

'/'^^  addcu  I'.ie  Love  i';i)i<t!L's  of  ARI^»T.^■;NK^T:j.     Lditcd  !iv  W.  K.  Kellv.  />■. 

:  ."S  61,  74,  &  Sc.    THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  STRABO,  tr-iii^lutid,  with  eopioijs  Notes,  hy     -  ' . 

c^n              W.  Fat.conek,  M. A.,  and  H.  C.  Hamilton,  Esd.     In  ;>  Vols.,  and  Index, 
i  '^    62.  XENOPHONS  ANABASIS,  or  Expedition   of  Cyrus,   and   MEMORABILIA,  or 
•.''^02              Memoirs  of  Socrates,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsox,  with  a  Geographical 
'  .'?               Comment  iry  by  W.  F.  .\lNSWOTtTit.     Frontispiece. 
•'^rg    63.  Cyroi'^di.*^  and  IlKr.i.ENics.  hv  Pai,h  and  Watsox. 

"-9    64,  67-  69.  72,  78,  &  8i.  PLINY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY,  with  copious  Kotes,  bv 
'f^3  Dr.  Bo«TOCK  and  T.  II.  Riley.    In  C  voliimes.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  ai:d  Vt. 

'.'^^^^  65.  S'JETONIUS.     Lives  of  the  Caesars,  and  other  Works.    Tuomson's  Translati(ju 
i'.'-S^  revisc.l  bv  T.  Fou'^stkr. 

l"-;©    65.  DEW03THENES0N  THE  CROWN,  AND  EMBASSY,  hy  C.  EANy  KzxNruT.     ' 
:AbS  i  e 


<^f^. 


Vv^lCsa.  CICESO  ON   ORATORY  AMD  ORATORS,  I'v  the  Rev.  J.  S.  \Vatso?(,  M.A. 

■-\,/55  *»*  Tliis  v(ilii:i)P  CDimiliMi's  t!ie  Chi-siciil  Lilirary  ulitiou  of  Cicero. 

'^<:2     70.  G;^EEK  ROMANCES,   llclioilorua,  Lon^ns,  and  .'\cliillc3  Tatius. 

■'("'■  3    7'  ^  75.  QUlNriLiAN'S  INSTITUTES  OF  ORATORY,  l)v  the  Kev.  J.  S.  ■W.wsox, 

,-y.  o  M.A.     Ci)iiinleti',  ivitli  Noilm,  liule.v,  and  Uio.^'iMpliical  Notice.     2  Vflunits. 

>,<^:!%/73.   HESlOa  CALLIMACHUS-  AND  THEOGNIS.  in  Prose,  by  B.^nks,  with  the 

'-1>^  Metri<'a|  Versions  ol'  Ki.TON,  Tyti.kh,  hiiM  l-u.-riiB. 

'^t.T9    75.   DICTION (^RY  OF   LATIN  QUOTATIONS,  «iili   the  Quantities  maikcd  and 

;:^>:'5  Knvriish  Ti-anshitions;  inclmlni'^    I'mvevbs,  Maxims,  .Mottoes,   Lavif  Tonus  and 

i^O  l'liiasc<  ;  with  a  CoUeciion  ol'  ahovr  500  Ghkkk  QuorATlo.NS. 

'^VKl    77-   DEMOSTHENES    AGAINST     LEPTIiMSS,     WIIOIAS,     ANDROTION,     AND 

n'>>»  AUlSI'OCll\Ti;S.     Uv  C.  Ua.nn  Kcnnidy.     (Koniiin^;  Dciiiostlienes,  Vol.  HI.) 

'\k-5    79.  XEi^OPHON'S  MINOR  WOnKS;  transited  by  the  Uev.  J.  S.  Waison'. 

80.  ARISTOTLE'S  METAPHYSICS,  liteially  tiansiatcd,  with  Notes,  Analysis,  E.ta- 
nii;iatioii  Questions,  anil  hule.^,  by  the  liev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

SI-  MARTIAL'S  EPIGRAMS,  lilendl"  Inirislatcd ;  with  Imitations  in  Verse.    7s.  Gd. 

02.  DEMOSTHENES'  PRIv/ATE  AND  OTHER  ORATIONS,    by  C.  JUnn  Ken- 
NKi)V.     (Forming  Vol.  IV.  of'tiie  Works.) 


c;^ 


s'^^  ^'^'fo'"''''  ""'''  '/'6  STAnDAiiD  Library,  price  5s. 

''^"^  1-  BEDE'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  8t  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  Ci-IRONICLE. 
^v^  2.  MALLETS  NCRTHE.'^N  ANTIQUITIES.  By  Hisiiop  IV.r.cY.  With  Abslrart 
-^^■(%  of  'be  i'>i)y'^;;i:i  Sa;^a,  l)y  Slit  VV'Ai,rii.u  .-'corr.     Kdiled  by  J.  A.  liLACKWKi.i.. 

•vyv?      3.  WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURYS  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 
1    •■(2''      4.  SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES:  ^iz-.  Asser's  Lite  o^  Alfred;  the  ClimnieJfa 
of  Ijliehverd,  Gildas,  .Nemuus,  Geoliry  ol'  Monnioulli,  and  Richard  of  Ciieneesler. 
5.  ELLIS'S  EARLY  ENGLISH  METRICAL  ROMANCES.     Revised  by  J.  Orchard 
IIai.liwkm,.     Complete  in  one  vol., ///i(w!H(iiti/ /•'ruu^/'i^^icct;. 
-cb^      6.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS:  Weliard  of  Devues.  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf. 
(i)-y>a  Lind  de  Joiurille.     Complete  lu  1  volume.     Ficnlijii>latt. 

^      7.  EARLY  TRAVELS   IN    PALESTINE.      WiililwlU,   ^sewulf.   Benjarr.in   of  Tudela, 
Mandcvilie,  La  lirocquieir;,  and  .Maiindrell.     lu  one  volume.     ll'U/t  Mup. 
8,  10,  ?i  12.   B.'^ANDS  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  OF   GREAT  BRITAIN.     Bv 

-^'lu  1Ii;nk»  KI.1.IS.     In  :5  Vois. 
9  ^c  11.   ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HiSTO.TY   (formerly  ascribed 
to  Malllictt-  Paris.)     In  -2  Vols. 

13.  KEIGHTLEYS  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.     Enhirged.    Fronlhpifce  hy  CiiviKsn.\^K. 

14,  15,   &   16.   SIR   THOMAS   EROv;NE'S   WORKS.     Edited  by  Simon  Wilkim 
,7^^.-  I'crlrn'it.     iiiSVoU.     With  Index. 

'"'a-^  17.  19,  &  31.  MATTHEW  PARIS'S  CHRONICLE.  c<jntaininor  the  TTisfory  ol 
r-^XfiS  Ku'rlaiid  fr'"n   12S5,  with  Index  to  the  wixile,  includinz  the  portion  p'lbiishcti 

,n'/c5Q  under  the  naine  of  Rogkr  ok  Wkmdovkr,  in  3  Vols.  (See  9- and  11).     i'ortrait. 

,yr^  18.  YULE-TID?  STORIES.  A  collection  of  ScaiMlmavian  Tales  and  Truditions,  edited 
,.'^  .3  ''.^'  i^-  TiiOKi-K,  Ksq. 

20  &  23.    POGER    OE    HOVE»EN'S    ANNALS   OF  ENGLKH    H'STORY,    frnni 
A.n.  732  to  A.n.  1201.     Translated  by  11.  T.  Rii.ky,  Ksq.,  ».\.     In  2  Vcds. 

.::  21.  HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH,   ftom  the  Roman 
»'^  Invasion  to  Henry  II. ;  with  The  Acts  of  King  .Stephen,  &c. 


'■^I'iii^jQii'^iii^iiCO^iQ^iOL'^cM^ijO^^ 


BOHN'S  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 


K?S  22    PAULIS  LIFE  OF  ALFRED   THE   GREAT.    To  whicli  is  appended  ALFREDS 
^•^  ANGLO-SAXON   VERSION   OF  OROSIUS,  with  a  literal  translation.      >olcs, 

/^3  and  an  An;;l.i-.->axon  Grauimar  Mid  Glossary,  liy  U.  Tihikpe,  Esq. 

i'^  24  &.  25    MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTERS  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY,  especially  _  . 

i^iiS  snch   as   relate  to  the  allairs  ol    britaiii,   Inun   the   hegmuiug  ol   the  world   to  ^y 

5^3  A.l).  1*(»7.     Translated  hy  C.  1).  Vo.\r,K,  U.K.     In  2  Vols.  ^= 

r''2  26.  LEPSIUSS  LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT,  ETHIOPIA,  and  the  PENINSULA  OF  J:.;' 

('^  SINAI.     Rcvisrd    hy    tlie    ."lUthor.     Translated    liy    I-FONora    and   Jo.^.v.na    li.  |^v^ 

(^C^3  llourir.u.     With  Maps  and  Coloured  View  of  .Mount  Uarkal.  ^r; 

V^r'i  27,   28,  30  &36.   ORDERICUS  VITALIS.     His  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  |^-'- 

/<2  and  Nonnandv,  translated,  willi  Notes,  the  Introduction  of  Giiuot,  Critical  Aotice  ^^ 

'^^  hy -M.  Uelille, 'and  verv  copious  Indev,  by  T.  FoRESTKR,  M.A.     In  4  Vols.  ^;- 

''^;i  29.  INGULPHS  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CROYLAND,  with  the  Cmti-  ^y 

z-^?  nuations  hv  Teter  of  Blois  and  other  ^\^lcrs.    Trauslated,  with  ^otes  and  an  ^.  ■; 

/-^  Index,  hy  U.  T.  Rii.r.Y,  U.K.  g>: 

U"3  32.  LAMBS  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETS  of  the  time  of  Eliza-  ^^ 

^'J2  heth ;  iiitliiding  his  Selections  from  the  Gartick  ?laya.  ^ 

].<'  33.  MARCO  POLO'S  TRAVELS,  t'lC  translation  ot  Marsdcn,  edited,  with  Notes  and  c-j 

■'<^  IntioJuclion,  hy  T.  Wright,  M..\.,  FS.A.,  Sec.  f^/ 

Xi^  34.  FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER'S  CHRONICLE,  with  the  Two   Coiitinuati<.ns;  ,'  - 
f^/%               coniprisin;;   .\niials  of  English  llistcny,  liom  the  Departure  of  the  Koiuaus  to  llie 

Vi^  Reign  ofKdward  L     Trauslated,  with'Notes,  by  T.  Forester,  Esq.  ; 

'c^'Q  35.  HANDBOOK  OF  PROVERBS,  coinprisinj  the  whole  of  Hay's  Collection,  and  a  fc.- 

*  vi3  complete  .\,lj)ha!)elical  lude.v,  in  which  ai-e  introduced  large  Additions  collected  hy  p^ 

C^  Henry  G.  Uohn.  ©.•- 

,4-3  37.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOM3S:  a  select  Collection  of  Epitaphs;  mth  Essay  c^:^- 

■o^  on  .Mouuincutal  Inscriptions,  kc,  by  T.  J.  ?ettigrew,  FILS.,  F.S.A.  C.c 

'.f%S  38.  A  POLYGLOT  OF  FOREIGN  PROVERBS;  comprising  I'Tench,  Italian, German,  ''' 
;oS           Uuteh,  Spanish,  Portuguese  &  Danish.   With  Kuglisli Translations,  &  General  Index. 


'^ 


M  BOHN'S  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY, 

■d^Q  Uniform  toilA  Ihe  STJL^iDKKD  LiBs..\Kr,  price  as.  per  Folume. 

a'^    1,  2  8c  3.   JESSE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 
■<v^  REIGN  OF  THE  STUAK'l'S,  iiicluding   the   I'ROTECTOKArK.      In    S   vols.,   with 

General  Index,  and  upwards  of  <0  I'ortraits  engraved  on  steel. 

4.  JESSE'S    MEMOIRS    OF  THE    PRETENDERS   AND    THEIR    ADHERENTS. 

,  \«^  New  edition,  complete  in  1  vol.,  with  Inde.\  and  Six  rortraits  alter  original  Pictures. 

■y':'^    5,  6,  7  &.  8.  PEPY'S  DIARY  AND    CORRESPONDENCE,   edited  by  Lord  Brai- 
T'^iS  BROOKE.     New  and  Improved  Edition,  with  Additions.    Complete  in  4  Voliuucs. 

f^^  Illustr-tted  with  Portraits  and  plates. 

^a    9,  10,  11  &.  12.    EVELYN'S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  w-ith  the  Private 
-■^S  CorresjioudeMci-  of  Charles  1.     New  edition,  consfderably  enlarged,  from  the  oiio-i- 

'.C^(V  nal  Paijcrs  iby  Jiiiix  FoR.sTER,  Esq.)     In  4  vols.     Portraits  and  plates. 

'^'foi  '^-        ^^^°  NUGENT'S  MEMORIALS  OF  HAMPDEN,    12  portraits. 

^•"^^ 


BOHN'S  LIBRARY  OF  FRENCH  MEMOIRS, 

Vniform  iciih  the  Standard  Libraet,  price  Zs.  Od.  per  Volume. 


;'X>5  T  &2.  MEMOIRS  OF  PHILIP  DE  COMMINES.  containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XL 
.''/>*  ami  Charles  VIH.,  Kings  of  France,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

■f-0<*  To  w  hicii  is  added,  The  Scaudahius  Chronicle.     In  0  volumes,     i'ortraits. 

'.  j^  2,  4,  5.  &  6.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SULLY,  Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the 
c^^  Great.      With  Notes,  and  an  Historical  Introduction  by  Sitt  Walter  Scott. 

;^  In  4  vols.    AVith  a  General  Index.    FortrzU. 
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